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Art. I. Observador Portuguez, ERsiorico t PolHico^ dt Lis- 
boa, desde o dia 27 de I^embro do Anno de 1807, em que 
etnbarcou para o Brazil o Principe Regente Nosso Senhor c 
toda a Real Familiay por Motioo da Invasam dos Francezes 
fieste ReinOy ^c. Contem todos os Editaes^ Ordens publicas e 
po/rticvlareSy Decretos, Successos fataes e desconhecidos 
naa Historias do Mundo; todas as BaifdhaSy Roubos e Usvr- 
pofoenSy ate o dia 15 de Setembro de 1808, em queforam ex- 
prdsoSy depots de battdos, os Francezes. Lisboa. 1809. 

rIE tyranny which was exercised over the press in Poitagal 
procmced a race of authors in that cornitiy more resembling 
in their frame of mmd the writers of the middle ages than those 
of modem times. The people sunk into an intellectual torpor un- 
der the paralyzing despotism of church and state ; and the number 
of readers was in consequence so small, that literature never be- 
came a trade. There was therefore no occupatiiki for that execra- 
ble race who, either in their own naked character as libellers, or 
under the assumed title of satirists and critics, acquire notoriety by 
pandering to envy or malice ; a^d as little scope was there for po- 
litical adventurers, who hope to rise in the world by tying them- 
selves to the tail of a parly-kite. No man became an author for 
the sake of gain, or tor the hope of preferment ; and, except a 
few young poets, there were none who published for the love of 
reputation. Their sennets and pastorals, and glosasy easily past 
the various Boards of Censure, which presented an insuperable 
barrier to all works that tended, in the slightest degree, to expose 
the errors and abuses of the existing government. For Ac last 
century, scarcely any book of history or of travels appeared in 
Portugal. So greatly indeed have authors been deterred from 
publication, by the obstacles which the Boards of Censure pre- 
VOL. IV. NO. vii. 1 
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sented, and so little has there been to tempt them in the rewards 
or applause which the public could bestow^ that a very large juro- 
portion of Portugueze literature exists at this day in manuscript. 
Men were always found who delighted in acquiring knowledge 
for its own sake^ who amused themselves in composing works for 
their own mstruction and that of their friends, contented with self- 
applause, and with the thought that they were preparing materials 
for which ftiture historians would be gratefiiL 

The author of the Portugueze Observer is a man of this descrip- 
tion. During the tyranny of Junot, he collected every edict which 
was issued, kept a faithful journal of the events passing within his 
own knowledge, and procured accounts on which he could rely 
from other parts of the kingdom. When this melancholy task was 
begun, there could have been no other feeling to alleviate it, than 
the desire of leaving toposterity a faithful detail of an aggression-at 
that time unparalleled wr injustice and cruelty in the annals of Ea- 
rope. On ine deliverance oiF bis country, he was enabled to pub- 
lish as much of this journal as prudence would permit; mucl^ he 
confesses, has been withheld, because the times required it; that is 
to sav, he has been unwilling to. make bimself obnoxious b^ expos- 
ing tne misconduct of individuals ; and there is as yet no hberty of 
the ^ress in Lisbon. But though he- admits that it has not been 

Eossible for him to relate the whole truth-^his book contains nothing 
ut the truth : this he solemnly affirms ; it is cwroborated by the 
testimony of persons best acquainted with the transactions of 
that period, and the work itself bears the strongest marks oi 
veracity. 

According to this writer, the circumstance which made the 
Prince of Brazil resolve upon retiring to his vast empire in Anre- 
rica, was the communication of the secret treaty of Fontainbleau 
from the English court. Had this measure been earlier resolved 
on, the act itself might have been one of the sublimest spectacles 
recorded in history ; but the haste with which it was conducted 
rendered it a scene of confusion. On the part of the emigrants, 
nothing was to be seen but hurry and disorder— on the part of 
th(^ people, astonishment and dismay. Sir Sidney Smitti offered 
to bring his fleet abreast of the city, and there, seconded by the 
indignant populace, dispute every inch of the ground with the 
invader. L<isbon, he said, was surely as defensible as Buenos 
Ayres. It was well for Junot, that this resolution was not 
effected. 

The first division of the French army, consisting of 10,000 men, 
reached the villages adjoining Lisbon on the 29th of November, 
while the Prince and his faithful followers were sailinc out of the 
river. They arrived without baggage, having only their knapsacks, 
and a half-gourd slung from their girdle as a driakkig cup ; their 
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ni^katf were msty and mfmy of them oat of repair : the men 
were mosdy bgre-foot^ foundered witb their march, and almo^ 
faii^ing from fatigue saxd want of food. The ve^ women ot Lis- 
hpn might hiavejooock^d ihem on the head. On the foUowing 
day^ the royal guard of police went oiU to meet Junot^ and be 
made bis entrance into the city. A proclamation bad previously 
been circulated, in which the General added to his other titles 
that of Oreat Cross of the Order of Christ, an honour conferred 
on him by th^. very Prince whom be cam^ to entrap and destroy. 
^ Inhabitants of Lisbon !' he said, ^ I come to save your port and 
your Prince from the malignaqt influence of Eogiand. That 
JPrince, otherwise respectable for his virtues, has permitted him- 
aetf to be drawn away by perfidious counsellors, to be delivered 
i^y them to his enemies : they alarmed him for his personal safety 
— 4iis subj^ts were regarded as nothing, and your interests were 
sacrificed to the cow^raice of a few courtiers. People of Lisbon, 
remain at peace in your houses, fear nothing from my army — ^nor 
-Irom me ; our enemies and the mminal are the only persons wb» 
ought to fear us. The Great Napoleon, o^ piaster, sends me to 
protect you : I will protect you.' 

The first act of this protection was to aeige the fortresses upon 
the river, and fire upon the ships which had not yet got out The 
sIk^ were shut ; the streets full of people ; and the discount upon 
the paper money rose to 50 per cent. The next day, December 1, 
was^he anniversary o£ the Acclamation— of that revolution which 
rertored the crown of Portugal to its rightful heir. What a day 
for those inhabitants of Lisbon who u>ved their country, and 
were familiar with the history of its age of glory ! Powder- 
waggons were now creaking through the streets ; the patroles and 
the whole force of the police were employed in calming and con- 
trolling the people who beheld all this with indignation, and an 
instinctive longing to vindicate themselves. The parish minis- 
ters went from house to house, informin|g the inhabitants that they 
.must prepare to quarter the French officers, and collecting mat* 
trasses and blankets for the men. In the midst of all this, so vi< 
olent a storm of wind arose, that it shook the houses like an earth - 
.quake ; and in the terror which it occasioned many families fled 
into the open country. Many buildings were injured ; the trea- 
sury and arsenal unroofed ; and the tide suddenly rose twelve feet. 
Tlie circumstance was noted in the Paris papers ; and in the spir- 
it of those writers who speak of the tempest which occurred at 
CromwelPs death as something supernatural, it was added that no 
sooner had the French flag been hoisted, than the elements were 
calmed, imd the sun b«tike forth in all its splendour. This inter- 
mretation however could not be current at Lisbon, because the 
Fnmch flag was not hoisted there till ten days after the storm. 
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The troops entered Lisbon mostly by niffhl, and wittumt beat c€ 
drum. Eleven thodsand were now postedin the city from Belem 
to the Grilo, and from the Castle to Arroios. The generals of di- 
vision and brigade took possession of the houses of those fidalgot 
who accompanied the rrince, and of the principal merchants ; 
and as the first fruits of that protection which the religion of the 
country was to experience, all j^rsons in tihe great convents of 
Jesus, the Paulistas, and S. Francisco daCidade, who had any re- 
lations by whom thev could be housed, were ordered to turn out, 
that the French soldiers might be quartered in their apartments. 
On the 3d the merchants were called on for a forced loan of two 
millions of cruzados, and this at a time when their ships had been 
seized in France, when a British squadron blockaded the port 
of Lisbon^ when the ships from Brazil were warned o£f by that 
squadron and sent to England, and all foreign commerce utterly 
destroyed ! Every day, almost every hour. Drought with it some 
tiew mark of French protection. Account was taken of tiie pro- 
perty of ay those persons who followed the Prince, that it might 
DC confiscated. M. Hermann was added to the Regency, and 
9iade minister of finance and of the interior by an appointment 
of Buonaparte, which by its date sufficiently proved, if any proof 
had been needed, that whatever the conduct of the Prince misht 
be, that tyrant had resolved to usurp the kingdom. The edict 
which Junot had issued on his first entrance mto Portugal was 
now printed and circulated in Lisbon. Beginning in the usual 
stile of French hypocrisy, it ended with their usual insolence and 
cruelty. Every Portugueze, it said, who not being a soldier of 
the^line was apprehended in an armed assembly, should be shot. 
If any Frenchman was killed in the country, the town or village 
to which the district belonged where the murder was committed, 
should be fined in not less than three times the amount of its 
whole annual rents, and the four principal inhabitants taken as 
hostages for the payment. And as an exemplary act of justice, 
the first city, town, or village, in which a Frencmnan was assas- 
sinated, should be burnt to the ground. When this decree was 
issued the Prince of Brazil was in alliance with France, and Junot 
protested that he was entering as a friend, expressing his confi- 
dence that the fine city of Lisbon would joyfiilly receive an army 
which al6ne could preserve it from becoming the prey of the Eng- 
lish. 

The next measure was an edict for the confiscation of English 
goods, orderinjj all persons who had any English property in their 
possession to give an account of it within three days, on pain of 
Deiog fined in a sum ten times thb amount of the property conceal- 
ed, and even of corporal punishment, if it was thought projwr to 
itiftict it. On the same day the use of fire-arms in sporting was 
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prohibited ihrouglioat tbe whole kingdom, and any person de- 
tected in carrying ffywling pieces or pistols without a license from 
General Laborde, the commandant of Lisbon, was to be consi- 
dered as a vagabond and hi^way murderer, carried before a 
miiitory commission, and pumshed accordingly. The next dar 
all kinds of arms wtmtsoever were fHt>hibited ; and the wine-sel- 
lers were OTdered to turn out all soldiers at seven in the evening, 
on pain of a heavy fine, and of death for the third offence. The 
troops as they continued to arrive, were quartered in all the con- 
vents, and their women with them, as if to insult the religious 
feelings of tbe people. Complaints were made that the officers 
required those persons upon whom they were billeted to keqp a 
table for them: an order was issued in which Junot expressedliis 
displeasure, saymg that the Frendi officers in Portugal were to 
consider themselves as in giurrison, and had no right to demand 
any thing more than lodging, fire, and lights. He reminded them 
aLK> that the Emperor had placed them on the same footing ss the 
grand army, in consequence of which they would regulariy re- 
ceive extraordinary pay sufficient to defitiy all their expenses. 
Thiff edict was in the true spirit of the French generals ; it was 
6<Mndhing to be nublished in foreign newspapers as a proof of the 
good order whicn they observed: meantime all the superior offi- 
cers not merely compelled those upon whom they had billeted 
themselves, to furnish a table, but every kind of proviaon also 
for the entertainments which they thought proper to give. Many 
persons gave up their houses to these insolent guests and retired 
into ihe counlry ; still they were oblieed to su]>port the establish- 
ment, and answer all the demands which the intruders chose to 
make. 

There now appeared a pastoral letter from the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, written at the request, that is to say,toider the 
orders of Junot The author of this journal apologises for its 
abject and servile language : its secret meaning, he safs, will be 
apparent if it is read with attention ; and its effect i^as, as the 
venerable pastor intended, to strengthen the veneration of the 
Portugetese for their religion, and tend to the destruction of the 
-impious wretehes who were profaning it. It is to He regretted 
that so faithfol and patriotic a writer should, in his wfeh to excuse 
another, attempt to justify what ought not even to le published. 
For whatever may have been the Patriarch's secret desires, and 
however his language may have belied his heart, ceHain it is that 
he now betrayed his country, and as far as in him lay, contributed 
to its degradation and destruction. He told the Bortagueze that 
the Frcrch were come to assist them ; that they were under the 
protection of Napoleon the Great, whom God had destined to sup- 
port and defend religion, and to constitute the happiness of his 
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people. < Yoa loiaw him/ said he; ^4be whole world knows him ; 
confide therefore with imalteriable security in this |)roidigio^s mao^ 
whose lil(e has oot been seen 'm any age. He will difiuse over 
us the blessings of peace^ if you respect his determinations.' la 
this nianner^ exboiiing them passively to submit to whatever 
might occur, he untreated dl his clergy by the bowels of Clirist 
Jesus^ to concur. with him in impressing upon them the duty of 
resignation and submission. This address was intended to pre- 
pare the peppfe jfor what followed ; and on the succeeding day the 
Flinch flsig w^ hoisted upon the arsenal. It is the system of 
Buonaparte and the in&mous ministers of his tyranny to break 
down, by a series of ipsults, the spirit of every nation which is 
unhappy enough to be brought under bis yoke. Two davs the 
French colours remained ^iog there; on the 3d, the Fr^ich 
troops were drawn up in the square df the Rocio, when Junoi 
thanked them in the EmpercMrfs name for the constancy with 
whicti they had endured ibe hardships of their march. Heaven, 
said he, has favoured us in our object of saving this fine citv from 
the oppression of the English, and We have now the glory of 
seeing the French flag planted in Lisbon. He then called upoa 
them to cry, Iiong live the Emperor Napoleon ! at the same mo- 
ment tie French colours were hoisted on the castle, a salute of 
twentyguns was fired, and repeated by all the forts upon the ri> 
ver. This was about mid-day ; the Portugueze had been mur- 
muring from the momient the flag appeared upon the arsenal, and 
ttus new insult increased their shame and indignation. Without 
plan, widiopt leaders, without other arms than sticks and stones 
and knives, they attacked the guards in the Great Square, be- 
tween five and six in the evening. Junot was riving a grand din- 
ner in honour of some victory — ^it was abruptly ended — ^his ofli- 
eers hastened to their posts, and the Portugueze traitors who were 
his guests iled to their own houses. The tumult continued about 
three hours. It was Uien so far suppressed that Junot with most 
of his generals went to the Opera, and there displayed the French 
flag as iir it triumph. The greater p^rt of the few Portugueze 
who were present iefl: the theatre. While this bravado was go- 
ing on, canton were planted at head-quarters, and ,gun*boats sta- 
tioned so as to command some of the market places and streets. 
At day -break the streets were full of soldiers, horse and foot pa- , 
trolling the town ; but. where ver a Frenchman ventured to appear 
alone he was immediately attacked. Many families fled into the 
country. Junot published an edict ordering that every person 
taken in arms should be carried before a military commission : 
he prefixed to it this sentence as a text for his bloody laws, ^ Re* 
belUon is the g^atest of all crimes.^ He then fortified the castle, 
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tiirew vip new worksy atid {Wanted b*tlerie«, from whieh he tfareat* 
eBed te destroy Lisbon if ibe insiirrection was renewed. 

These distoi^bances were nel attended with moch bloodshed. 
«id no execotions followed them. The PortugoeM trdops had 
not joined the people — ^for no plan had been concerted, and the 
resistaAee when attempted was perfectly hopeless. Their dispo- 
sttiim however was well known ; and the regiments which had 
been caHed from the provinces by the prince immediately before 
his embarkation, were now ordered back to their respective sta* 
lions. It was foand that the decree for the discovery and eonfis- 
dition df English property and goods produced little effect: the 
tiiree days allowed for giving in an accoont elapsed on the 7th, 
and on tl^ 8th the term was prolonged for eight days more, with 
heavy denonciations against those persons who should attempt to 
evade it. That part of the decree which related to Englbh pro- 
perty might easily be obeyed by those who chose to ob^ it; but 
the confiscation of all English goods, in a place where half the 
^oods Were Elnglish, was a measure as impraetbable as oppres** 
sive ; and the &y after Jnnot had issued his second edict upon 
the subject, he found it necessary to publish a third, modifying the 
former two, and in fiEu:t confessing their absurdity. It appeared^ 
he said, that in virtue of these decrees, the merchante and 
shopkeepers could not dispose of many articles of English manu* 
fajciaare ; that the want of these articles kept out of the market a 
great number of things which were in daily use, and would there- 
lore raise the price of those which were not prohibited ; they 
were therefore permitted to sell smrh articles as were not actually 
the property of British subjects, under the following conditions. 

1. That an account of the British goods in their possession should 
be delivered in, and permission to sell them obtained from the com* 
missary at Lisbon, or some public functionary in the provinces. 

2. That this permission should not be granted, unless the kind, 
quality, measure, quantity, and price of the artacle for sale were 
specified. 3. That the vender should hold himself responsible for 
the amount of all which he disposed of, and for that purpose 
should enter in his books the quantity of the thing tfold, the price, 
and the name of the purchaser* 

A few days before Christroaf) the priests were forbidden to cele- 
brale cock-mass, that the people might not have that opportunity 
of assembling by night. It was ordered that no beUs should be 
S6«inded on th^ ni^, and even the use of the little bell which 
precedes the sacrament when it is carried throagh the streets was 
prohibited. On the day after these orders were issued, the Inqui- 
sitor General pdUisbed a pastoral letter rfep^tting and enforcing 
the base hmguge of the patriarch. It was received wMi indig* 
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notion by the people : the aatlu>r of tins disrj say 8^ thai they con- 
demned the inqomtor because they ^ead only the written words, 
and did not discover the hidden meaning; bnt when the Span- 
iards and Portugtieze shall have worked oat their own deliver- 
ance, which, whatever disasters thqr may now emmencc, soon* 
er or later they assuredly will do, both nations will do well to re- 
member that the inquisition betrayed the government by which it 
had so long been encouraged, and the people whom it bbd so long 
oppressed and degraded. 

- Great exultation was manifested by the French at the news 
that Russia had declared against England ; this they had consi- 
dered as the most difficult of all their projects, and the only thing 
re<piisite tiy ensure their full success. But the same day broogm 
tidings that inany of the Brazil ships had been warned off by the 
bloclciding s^adron, and though a Russian fleet was lying in the 
Taras, Junot had ocular proofs that these northern allies coidd not 
enable France to wrest from Britain the dominion of the seas. 
Lisbon is dependant for great part of its com upon foreign sup- 
plies — ^to provide against the scarcity which was now foreseen, it 
was decreed that all farmers and com dealers who were indebted 
to the crown, should pay half the amount in grain, which was to 
be delivered to the French commissariat at the cnrren} prices. As 
the government was now effectually converted into a military 
usurpation, it became easy to simplify its operations, and most of 
tiie persons formerly employed in civil de{»rtments were dismis- 
sed from office. Some were at once turned off, others had docu^ 
jnents given them, entitling them to be reinstated upon vacancies— « 
a few hsid some trifling pension promised them. The miseries of 
servitude were now fuJIy felt in Lisbon, which but a few weeks 
before had been one of the most flourishing cities in Ekirope. 
Whole families were suddenly reduced to poverty and absolute 
want. All who depended for employment and subsistence upon 
foreign trade were now destitaJbe. Their trinkets went first, what- 
ever was saleable followed — these things were sold at half their 
value, while the price of food was daily augmenting. Persons 
who had lived in plenty and respectalnlity were seen publicly 
asking alms^ and women, hitherto of unblemished virtue, walked 
^e streets offering themselves to prostitution, that the mother 
might obtain bread for her starving children, the daughter for her 
starving parents. These were sights which the French generals 
and officers beheld without compunction ; but the consequences 
which their invasion produced inihe provinces threatened to af- 
fect themselves. Their march through the country had been like 
-that of an army of locusts, leaving famine wherever they past^ 
the peasantry, some utterly ruined by this devastation, and all 
hopeless because of the state to which Portugal was reduced. 
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abaodoittd tih^mBelves to the lame kind of d^^pttr wUdlin «M(ie 
pifts of South America oontriboted to extennitutte the indkas^ aod 
at one time moterialhr distrtssed aad eodangered their cmd eon- 
qoerors. They thoaght it was aseless to sow the seed^if the French 
were to enjoy the harvest; and so generally did this feeling ope- 
rate, that the mock regency which acted under Jcmot, found it ne» 
tsessaty to issue orders compelling ttrem to go on with the osoal 
business of agriculture. 

The enoonragement of agiicuttore was made a pretext ior break- 
ing up the Portuguese army. Every subahem and soldier who 
had served eight years, or who had not served six months, wi^ 
d»cfaarged, and ordered to return to his own province. The Spa* 
insh general at Porto, acting upon the same system as Junot, and 
as yet unsusptetous of the fate which the French were preparing 
for his own country, issued a similar order; and the Mlut(uis de 
Soccorro, Who commanded at Setubal, as governor of the new 
kingdom, in which he expected that that miseralrie puppet and 
traitor Ae Prince de la Paz would soon be invested, disbanded by 
one sweeping decree all the Portugoei^ militias, discharged all tfate- 
martied men from the regular army^ and invited aU others to apphr 
for leave of absence. In the partition and invasion of Portugal, 
the wretched court of Madrid was as guilty as that of the Thuil- 
leries; but the conduct of the Spaniards during the invasion waa 
far different from that of their treacherous allies. Neither insult 
nbr outrage was committed by them, and while all the measures ctf 
the French were directed to the two purooses of enslaving the 
Portuguese, and enriching themselves, the Spanish generals court- 
ed and obtained the good opinion of the people. The province of 
Alem-Tejo suffered no exactions during the time that it was under 
the Marquis de Soccorro; and while Junot's edicts were in one 
uniform spirit of tyranny, the Spanish Marquis was offering re- 
wards to those whb raised the greatest crops, or bred the most 
numerous flocks and herds. Smne of his decrees indicated a cu- 
iious passion for legislating. He addressed circular instructions to 
Hie judges, enjoining each of them when he had notice of any civil 
suit, to call the parties before him, hear their respective statements, 
and advise them to settle the dispute by arbitration. If they per- 
sisted in their appeal to the laws, he was then to require from each, 
before the process went forward, a written statement of the case, 
and the documents whifeh were to support it. If the thing contest- 
ed did not exceed eighty mil-reis in value, he might pronounce sumy 
mar^ jnd^ent without farther examination ; the party cast, how- 
ever, retamed a right of appeal to the superior courts. If the value 
e4:ceeded this sum, the parties were again to be exhorted to comje 
to sotrie accord, or at least to agree upon shortening the process, 
lind avoiding all unnecessary delay and expense; and the Judges 
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were eoi|>owered to do thi^, even wittioiit the ^^nsent of the par-- 
ties, and come as summarily as possible to the m^ts of the case. 

This decree implied good intentions, however loadecpiate the 
means may have been to produce the end designed ; but another of 
the IVIarquis's projects seems to Imve been borrowed from the 
policy of Japan. Every parish was to be divided into districts, 
containing not less than one hundred houses, nor more than two* 
Each district was to chase one among its inhabitants with the title 
of commissioner, whose duty it should be to make out a list of all 
the members of his district, their ages and occupations, to inter- 
fere in all famUy disputes for the purposcof accommodating them, 
to prevent all idleness, and to keep all persons to their respective 
employments. If they were not obedient to his admonitions, he 
W9ks to denounce them to the magistrates, that due* punishment 
might be inflicted. He was also to walk his rounds for at least an 
hour every night, accompanied with four of the most respectable 
men of the district, to s€;e that no prohibited games wer^ played in 
the taverns, and that nothing was committed offensive to good 
morals. Such a system of ponce, if it were practicable in Europe^ 
would be pernicious ; but though the Marquis was a visionary 
politician, nis feelings seem to have been originally so good^ that 
it is to b^s lamented such a man should have become the tool of 
the French^ and sacrificed his life and his honour in their 
service. 

The conduct of the Spanish soldiers corresponded with the dis- 
position of their chiefs : accustomed to the same habits of life, at- 
tached to the same idolatry as the Portugueze, and speaking a 
language so little different that they mutually understood each 
other ; the Spaniards lived among them like men of the .same 
country ; ancl as long as the power remained in their tiands, Ae 
people of Alem-Tejo experienced none of those insults and op* 

?ressions under which the inhabitants of Lisbon were suffering. 
Totice was given in that city that all Brazilians who wished to 
return to their own country might obtain passports and permission 
to embark in neutral ships. All who could assign any pretext for 
availing themselves of the permission, hastened to purchase pass- 
ports, and the money which the French exacted in this instance was 
cheerfully paid. Meantime the most rigorous measures were taken 
to prevent any person from effecting his escape to the English 
squadron. All the fish'mg boats were divided into districts denoted 
by letters, and then numbered, and compelled to have their letter 
and number painted on the bow and quarter in white, and of a foot 
high. The master of every boat was bound to carry a list contain- 
ing the letter of bis district, the number of his boat, his name, his 
dwelling place, and the number and names of the men on board : 
this list was to be his passport at the di^erent batteries, and his pro- 
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ic^c^n from the guard or watch-bo^ts which patrolled the river; 
arid were charged to apprehend every person whose name was- , 
not inscribed in the list^ and to sei^e the vessel as a prize. The 
magistrates of every d^rict were also to delive^ a bst of all the 
owners of fishing-boats^ in order that their property might be seis- 
ed in case of any infraction of these roles ; and a comiter fist 
was to be kept on board the floating battery. All the owners, of 
whatever district; were to appear every Saturday at this floating 
battery, and have their Ksts verified. Every boat which had any 
comiiiunicationwith the English souadron^ was to be confiscated ; 
and idl were bound to be within m bar at sun-set on pain of be- 
ing fined one six and thirty for the first offence, three for the se- 
cond, and confiscation of the boat and corporal punishment for 
the third. 

About the middle of January , Junot went, with more than hit 
osual pomp, to the Fonndery, woke the portraits of the Braganza 
khigSy and gave orders that the Portngueze arms should no longer 
be placed upon the canndn. Two days afterwards he returned; 
and ordered the royal arms that were carved in stone over the en- 
trance, to be defaced : no Portuguese would be the instrument of 
this poor insult, though the workmen were tempted bv the offerof 
a six and thirty. Some French soldiers were then told to do the 
w<H^ ; thev broke the crown in pieces, and defaced the shield ; and 
no sooner had they left the place, than the populace eageriy gath- 
€n*ed up the fragments of the crown to preserve them as relics* 
It was remariced that the invaders became more insolent after they 
had disbanded the Portugueze troops. As a body they could not 
have feared them ; but every individual was in some mesisure, re- 
strained by the apprehension of individual vengeance ; and any tu- 
mult which mi^ht take place would have been ren dee d far more 
serious if the military, as was natural, had taken part with the peo- 
ple. They now began to insult the Portugueze with scoffs and sar- 
casms, and openly to plunderthem. This was notalways done with 
impunity. A man at Mafra killed two Frenchmen with a reaping 
hook : he was put to death for it ; but, to his last breath, he glon- 
ed in what he had done, and repeated, that if all his cotmtrymen 
were like him, there should not a single Frenchman remain alive. 
The name of this brave Portugueze was Jacinto Corireia. 

On the first of February the guns were fired, and Junot informed 
the people in a proclamation that the fate of Portugal was decided 
and her fvAare felicity secured, because Napoleon the Great had 
taken her under his omnipotent protection. The House of Bragan- 
za had ceased to reign, and the fine country which formerly had 
been their portion was now to be governed in his name, an dby the 
general in-ch^ef of his army. ^ The duties,' said Juno, * which 
this mark of benignity and confidence^ on the part of my mas- 
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ter, impedes ttpon me, are dtfteoft tofUfil^but I h^ w^rttflf to 
discharge imm, I will open road^ and canals, tmit agriciiui»e 
and national indnstry may once more flourish. The PortufO^^se 
troops, commanded by their most approved leaders, willsoonfinia 
tme family with the soldiers of Marengo, of Ansterlits, of J&»^ 
and of Friedland ; and there will be no otbar rivafary betwew 
them than that of valoor and discipfine. The good administr^ 
tion of the public revennes will secure to every one the reward of 
Us labocurs. Pablic instraction, that mother of national civiliza- 
tion, shall be extraded over the provinces, and Algarve and Beira 
will one day have their Camoens. The religion of yocfffore&- 
thers, the same which we all profess, shall be protected. Justice 
Aall be freed from the delay and arbitrary will which paralysed 
it heretofore ; the public tranquillity shall no more be distin*be4 
by robbers, and deformed mendici^no lObget* drag ks filthy at- 
tire through this eupa*b capital.' The Portugueze author bnrsta 
6ut in a s&ain of indignant irony upon what he calls this Frenck 
tnasterptece, this oracle of felicity. ^ The roads and canaUt 
which were opened/ he exclaims, ' were saocages, deaths, and 
Iksohittons : the pablic instruction was, that all the schools were 
closed ; that the professors were driven out to find sobsistanee 
where they could ; that some of the scholars fled, and some died 
4f hunger! The protection which the French afforded to religion 
was, that they stript the ahars, stole the church plate, murdered 
the priests, defaced the images, and mocked the God who crea** 
ted them ! The administraticm of justice was, that whoever h»d 
naoney won his cause*^whoever could get the interest of a phj^-* 
cian to his excellency— of a Colonel Prost, a Prince of Salm^salm^ 
a General Loison, a madame — ^French or Portugueze, carried 
every thing, and overcame all difficulties. Robbers there w^^ 
indeed none, after the French entered ; for they were ashamed 
to exercise their vocation before such expert proficients as the sol- 
diers of Napoleon. There was not an olive-yard which they did 
not cut down when they wanted fire ; not a house in which they did 
not take up their quarters as in an inn ; and when they went out 
of it, they were loaded with the bed-clothes. Deformed mendici- 
ty^ was no longer to appear ; but the number of mendicants was 
tripled, and they lay oying for want in the streets ! And the trau* 
quilllty and security of the people was. that they forsocrfc the vil- 
kif^s and fled into the wilds, and even there were persecuted and 
hunted down. 

The device of Buonaparte was now placed over the arsenal : it 
was an eagle upon an anchor. The official seals were ordered to 
bear the same impress as those of the French empire, with this ki« 
scriptien> ' Government of Portugal ;' and on the same day thai 
possession was thus taken for the omnipotent Napoleon, and pro- 
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teetiw prDmised in Us lumae, wecfi^ afmeared^ d«M frwi Mir 
Iw, D60emb^ 23, imposiAg a war contnbution-extiraordinary of 
lOOjOOOypOO of franks uppn the kiagdom of Portugal, g^ a ran^ 
iom for individual prop^ly of every kiod. Jonot discreed| tbat 
tiie two oiiUioiis of crusado^ already paid, (which he raised as a 
l(mm, and Qow eaJled a cpptribotion,) shoidd be ^ocqiaiilied as pa4 
of ibis sum, and aHowed lor in tlae final jpaymait. Six millions 
W^pe to.be paid by the commercial part oi tlie country, one third 
on the first of March, one on the first of May, and the remaining 
«9eon the fircit of August All goods of English manufacture 
bn^, on account of th^ origin, Imble to co«6dcai^<m, were to be 
caasomed by the merchants and tradesmen who possessed them, 
%i ^ third of their value. All the gold and silver of all the churches, 
chapels, and fraternities, within the citv of lisbon and its district, 
was to be carried to the mint within fifteen days, no other plate 
being excqfited than what was necessary for decent worship. In 
the provinces, the collectors of the tenths were to receive thr 
rittndi plate^ and transmit it to the mint, and the amount waa to 
be carried tothe contributiop. All acchbishops, bishops, religioaf 
orders, smd dignitaries, who possessed any revenue from land or 
cattle c^any kind, should ocmtribute two-thirds of the whole yearly 
income, if that income did not exceed 16,000 cruzados, and three^ 
feuiths if it did ; for which thef were to be excused from paying the 
tenlhs for the.eurrent year! Everv person mjoying a benence pro* 
dncmg from six hundred to nine hundred mil-reis per year, should 
eontribote two-thirds of his income, three-fourths if it exceeded 
the latter sum. All commoadadors of the religious orders, or 
ef Malta, shodd also pay two4hirds of their revenue. The 
donatories of crown property were to pay a double tax. All 
owners of houses, half the rent < for wMch they were let, or 
a proportionate sum if they inhabited them themselves. All 
bnd-holders, two-tenths, in addition to the former imposts. 
The tax upon horses, mules, and servants, was doubled. The 
Jiiiz do Povo, under orders of the Senadoy was to rate all tnu 
din^ bodies, and booth and stall keepers, and compel them to pay 
tbeff assessment W distress ; and shops, which were not under 
the jurisdiction of the SenadoyWere to ne rated, in like manner, by 
the Mtsa do Bern Comnmm^ or Board of General Good, under the 
inspection of tiie Royal Junta of Commerce. ^ Behold,' says the 
Portugoeae author, ' here is tfie happiness promised in the name 
of the great Napoleon ! This is the {protection of religion, and of 
Ae snhjeet I This is the friend of the people, of commerce, and 
sf industry P The mint was now, from morning till night, sttr« 
roondbd with persons carrymg their litde pkte,or trinkets, for sale, 
OBaiQr of them beseeching, with tears, and for the love of God, that 
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tiiey might be admitted first, pleading the orgeney of their dis- 
tress. The situation of Lisbon, at this time, is one to whieh histo^ 
ry affords no parallel. It suffered neither pestilence, nor famine^ 
nor war — and yet all these visitations could scarcely have proda- 
ced a greater scene of misery : and the calamity did not admit of 
hope; for when could ihe Portuguese look for deliverance? Pro- 
visions were dear indeed, but the markets were regularly suppli- 
ed ; and those who had money could always procure food. But a 
large proportion of the inhabitants were thrown out oi employ, 
ment. The contribution was rigorously exacted, and smcide^ 
which had scarcely ever been heard of in Portugal, became now 
almost a daily act. There is no inhumanity like that of avarice. 
One of the noblest charitable institutions in the world was the 
Royal Hospital at Lisbon. Under the house of Bragansa it toifgbt 
have vied with any thing in England ; under the usurpation of 
the French, more than a ttiird part of all its patfents perished for 
want of food. 

Junot meantime was giving fetes, and amusing himself and hi^ 
guests with the dancing girls of the Opera. But the French never 
suffer either their follies or their vices to interrupt or impede their 
business, and in all his measures Junot proved himself the fit 
instrument of the tjnnant whom he served. A cpiarrel took place 
at Caldas between some French and the Portuguezc regiment 
of Porto. Loison, the most ferocious of the French Generals^ 
was sent to incpiire into it: he shot nine Portugueze, three of 
whom were men of some property in the country, disarmed the 
whole regiment, and disbanded it. So sensible was Junot of 
the growing impatience of the people under their intolerable 
burthens, that having occasion to coin silver, he ordered it to be 
. struck as usual in S\e name of the Prince Regent, but with the 
date of the preceding year.' The temper of the people waa 
indeed sufficiently manifest ; if the English squadron appeared 
to stand in shore, the heights in the city were covered with 
multitudes eagerly watching every movement of the ships, and se- 
cretly praying that they might be destined for the recovery of Lis- 
bon. The law against the use of fire arms was renewed with se- 
verer penalties^ and all the customary sports of the Entrudo, the 
carnival preceding Lent, were prohibited. The contribution was 
levied with the utmost rigour: the property of those who had not 
money to satisfy this iniquitous demand, was seized: and the own- 
ers of untenanted houses were compelled to pay half the rent for 
which they would have been let. The lowest hucksters, stall^eep- 
crs, and labourers were summoned before the Juia do Povo to be * 
assessed in their portion, and the merchants were ordered to ap. 
pear in tallies before the Junta of Commerce, and there reciprocal- 
ly discuss their affairs, and tax each other! The persons who had 
purchased passports for Brazil were alarmed by an order for stop- 
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piDg the Ameiioftn vessels in which ihey had embarked: thTs ' 
however was only done to extort farther bribes, and when nothing 
mosre coald be squeezed ofA of them, they were permitted to sail. 
Several v^sels cleared out under Kniphausen colours, and widi 
passports for the north of Europe. They were in realky bound 
lor Brazil, and paid each from 5,000 crusados upwards to have 
the deception winked at. Many persons got on board beyond the 
bar, others were secreted in the hold, and others dispersed them- 
selves as saibrs, daubing their hands with pitch, lest it should be 
discovered that they had not been accustomed to manual labour. 
Many escaped to the English squadron. Heavier punishments 
were enacted against those who attempted thus to escape, and 
every person assisting was sentenced to death. Higher rewards 
were offered to informers ; and all persons inhabitmg the house 
from which any one had escaped, were ordered to give informa- 
tion of his flight within eight and forty hours. 

One act of oppression more was to be exercised upon a nation 
already so cruelly oppressed; her troops were to be marched ofif 
to join Buonaparte's armies, a first sacrifice of blood to that insa^ 
liable tyrant, and soon to be followed by his accursed conscription. 
Many soldiers, deserted: in consequence of this the French code 
of martial law was declared to be applicable to the Portuguese 
army, and death became thereby the punishment of desertion. 
The oflSce of Intendant of Police, vacated by the absence of tiie 
traitor Movion, who marched to France with his regiment, was 
conferred on Lagarde, a Frenchman, and one of the most rapa* 
cious of the race. He took up his abode at the Inquisition, and 
converted it into a receiving house for suspected persons. A cu- 
rious specimen soon occurred of this man's, administration. A 
quarrel look place in the Mouraria between a Portogueze soldier 
and three Frenchmen, and the Portugneze was killed. The scene 
of this transaction happened to be the St. Criks's of Lisbon, and 
it occasioned a great tumult among the inhabitants of the Roa 
guja, or Dirty Street, and three other such sties of vice and beg- 
gary : more French collected ; the mob, however, had the advan- 
tage, and the riot was not appeased till a French serieant of gren- 
amers was killed, a soldier mortally wounded, and three others 
severely cut by the knives of the Portu^eze. Upon this, an or- 
der appeared from M. Lagarde, decreemg that twelve of the in- 
habitants of these streets who bore the worst character, should 
be apprehended and imprisoned for three months, unless they de- 
clarea who were the chief instigators of the *riot ; that all the 
common prostitutes who lodged in these four streets should quit 
them within four days, on pain of having their heads shaved, and 
bdng banished from Lisbon ; and that all eating and drinking 
booses in the said streets should be shut up for six months, unless- 
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ttte owttccs WMid give informattoa a^am«t some pepsoH eono^m. 
ed in tbe clisiiii4>aBce. Tbe remilt ol this order was^ that eveiy 
stnampet who could pay a six and thirty was soffered to conliiuie 
m ter abode as not being ooncemed in the tonmlt ; that the tavem^^, 
ers paid firom one to five [neces. each as they were able ; the eat- 
ing nooses from eigirt mil-reis to two pieces ; and the twelve hos^ 
tages from twelve mil-neis to six pieces each ; and the sum to- 
tal which M. Lagarde extorted from these wretches, as the priee 
of two Frenchmen killed and three woonded, according to an ex- 
act accoonti amoonted to 862 mil-reis. 

Jnnothad now been created Duke of Abrantes, and a deputa^ 
ihm of fidalgos was sent to Bayonne, there to receive from the 
Corsican a constitution for Portugal Every new measure whicb 
might seiVe to rivet the chams of that unmtppy country was re-» 
garded with delight by ttie party of traitors who had sold thenw 
selves to France: hifliertono fears had ckmded their triumpb; 
botthe face of things was now about to be changed. The villan^ 
eus designs of Buonaparte upon Spain were known to Junot ; and 
that General perceiving how deep an interest was felt in the tran- 
sactions of Aranjues, not only by the Spanish soldiers, but by the 
people of Lisbon also, lost no time in taking precautions against 
the eflfccts of their agitation. The merchants were ordered to 
send all the musquets, guns, and other arms used on board their 
ships to the arsenal, there to be held in deposit till they obtained 
^license for their ships to sail ; and all persons dealing in arms 
of any kind were in Uke manner to deliveif them up. They had no 
sooner been collected than the guns were spiked, and the stocks ' 
of the musquets broken. The first Hieasure taken against the 
Spanish troops was to confine them to their quarters in the even> 
ing, a spirit of animosity against the French having shown itself 
as soon as thev knewtlmt Ferdinand was gone to Bayonne. Ju- 
not then divided them, sending some to Mafra, and distributing 
others among the fortresses, so that only one regiment remained 
in the cify. He spread a report that Portugal was to be united to 
Spain, and that tno French were about to retire. This was design^ 
ed to conciliate the Spaniards, and to exasperate tbe Portugueze 
against them ; and at the same time^ to sooth the latter, it was 
asserted that the contribution would be excused, and all confiscat- 
ed property restored. OflScial notice was handed round that the 
deputies had been received with the utmost benignity at Bayonne, 
and that the Emperor Napoleon had given them uneauivocal 
proofs of his compassionate disposition ; in fine, every kind of 
appiness was now to be showered down upon Portugal. 

While this was the language of the French,the real feelings which 
prompted it were sufficiently manifested by all the measures of the 
military usurpation. The streets were filled wiA patrols on (he 
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JhiBteEegnt'sbbfli^; ^pdiluitlwiiane/if mnMe^nuglithe 
fDl oak of nmeabamoe^ a d:^ whicli wa» catted sifter ten was 
avdcc«di»befeuaDedtliePorttaiicae. la like nuumcrliie Ma- 
fia L wai to be caUad tbe City ai Idsbefn ; aad evem the naoae of 
*e SiSdm9tia]iwaffcIiaii0Ml:.fi(n'a0Supert4itio»isiiever8o 
tegiottf as in a time of dis^Bss, Jmot fe«red leak the atraoge tMk 
af Ae SabasliaBists* fihoaU qiread, and produoe some deqperatt 
aBnrt That fiuth kad been probably ioveiitedy eeftainly eacoar- 
aaed^ duruig a feraaer asnrpatMi af PertBgal t^ a patriotic partjr. 
Wwse object was to effect the enwncipalHm of their a u—icy , aaid 
who for aaore than half a oentory never lost u^ of that object tiH 
tfieyhadacooinplisbedit. The saprntilioBstia existed; and Jasat 
kid oaate masos to thMc that potitio heads were at weffe once 
nope to inflame it, now when it aai^ asain be usefol. Aboai; 
the adddle of March an egg was prodacM wHh the letters V . I>. 
& &. P. distincthr traced in Ae shelly and apparency formed with 
li It was said to have been laid in Hm state by a hen belonging 
w one Jos4 Caetano da Costa^ and the Sebastianists immediiSeH 

(rfittrpnsled the letters to signdy, Vhe Dam Sehasttam^ R€i dt 
fiertug4iL Tbe trick^ had b^ welt exeeoCed. Many experi- 
iMots were made to ascertain haw the letters had been formed, 
kit all fiuled; other eggs were inscribed, but no person coald sac- 
eeed in giving Ac same varnish to the inscription as on the laest of 
the shelL Crowds assembled roond 1^ hoese where this prodigy 
liad been prodoeed, and the ^(g waa sent roond in a silver salver 
to diose who had safflcient interest or anttiortty to he intrusted 
witti soch a treasore, till after it had been three days the topic 
of conversalioa in Li^on, it was carried to Jmiei The fact of 
hisaheriDgtlis name of the St Sebastkm shows what importance 
he attadied to the circamstance, »)d to a snperstitton once so pre- 
valent, nevor obsolete, and so easy to be revived. 

The commandof Alem-Tejo was givenat ChistimetoKellerman, 
who has since rendered himself so infemons hv his edict in Spain 
for hamstringing and blinding all the cattle left for the porposes of 
acricidtore witran the district under his authority. He here in 
ratogal a less odions character than most of the other generals. 
His rapacity', however, was equal to the cruelty wbieb he nas since 
manifested. As soon as he entered upon his new government, he 
imposed an additional contribution upon the province, requiring 



* It h eorious that a umilftr triok« thonrii far leu aUlfuKy ooDtriTed, was practised 
^boot the same thne ^tf Mary Bateniaii« Die Yorlnhire witch. This* woman, with her 
#huMtcri«lie eraelCj, fbreed into the oraty ef one of her hefti three egga at M- 
&reBt tuDes. witk the worda CrUt m comng seratohed unon them. l*bej were dropt ia 
wettest, ana she carried on a gainful trade hy shewing them for a p^nny to credulous 
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10,000 cntsados novos from E vora^ 8000 from "Elv^s, eight from. 
Portalegre, six from Villa Yigosa, and rating tixt other places in 
like proportion to their population. Kellerman was in this m- 
stance the dupe of his own greediness : thinking to secure Ae 
whole plunder for himself, he yentured to exact it by his own will 
and pleasure, without any order from Junot or M. H«*man the 
French Minister of the Interior. Complaint was made to them, 
and the Oeneral was ordered to refund the whole which had been 
paid. This was regarded as the most extraordinary circumstance 
during the whole usurpation; but the fact was, tlu^ what Junot 
relented was the slight shown to his own authority , not the iiijury 
done to Jbbe Portugpezc. Alem-Tejo had little leisure to rejoice in 
this act of grace : — the patriotic war in Spain was known in that 
province as soon as it broke out; and about six himdred Spaniards 
.who were in garrison at Cezimbra, and other places dependant 
upon the government at Setubal, coUected and began their march 
with flying colours towards their own country, A French detach- 
ment of neariy the same force was sent frt)m lisbon to pursue 
them. The^ can^e up with the Spaniards at Pegoens. In afibirs 
of small parties tactics are of. little avail ; success depends upon 
individual courage> and then it is that the strength of a good 
cause is made apparent. The French were defeated: th^ 
brought back their wounded to Lisbon ; for to have left them oqt 
of the immediate protection of an army would have been leaving 
them to. certain death. They were landed at night, that the loss 
might be as littte public as possible ; it ^was, however, soon 
known that there were above 180 wounded. This was the first 
act of open war which tookplace in Portugal. Tidings soon ar- 
rived that the Spaniards at Porto had seized the French general 
in that city, and marched t^ join the patriots. Junot now for the 
first time perceived that his situation was become dangerous as 
well as difficult, and the liext day he disarmed and confined the 
6000 Spaniards who still remained in Lisbon and the adj<nning 
country. 

Tidings were now arriving of insurrections in every quarter, and 
Junot began to prepare for defending himself in Lisbon : — he set 
men to work in fortifying the castle, employed the watermen in 
filling the cisterns, laid in stores and fodder, and removed thither 
all the arms from the foundery. The festival of St. John the 
Baptist was near at hand ; the vespers of this and of a few other 
festivals occurring about the same time, are celebrated with bon- 
fires in Portugal, as they formerly were in England: the qerempqy 
IS as old as the worship of the Kelts, even perhaps before their en- 
trance into Europe ; and it is one of the many Pagan customs which 
Catholicism made its own. Junot now forbade all rejoicings upon 
these occasions: — ^any person letting off fire-works as usual^ 
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J any use of gmipow<)er, or kindling a bonfire, was to be^ 
imprisoned eieht days, and fined in proportion to his means ; pa- 
rents were to be answerable for their children, schtolmasters for 
Ibeir boys; masters for their servants, tradesmen for the people m 
tfieir employ : the public walk was not to be open in the evening, 
aad all concourse in the streets was proluotted. Individuals 
were ordered to deliver up all the weapons in their possession, 
because of the danger which would result to the well-disposed 
inhabitants of Lisbon, if their tranc^Qity should be disturbed by 
designing men. One detachment wa^ ^t to quell ^e patriots 
in the north of Portugal, anoUier upon me same service to the 
south : the men marched out of the ctly with brovisions and ket- 
liles upon their backs, and every one had a loaf fixed upon his 
bayonet Preparations were made for an encappment upon the 
Campo d'Ounque, from whence and from the castle the French 
might command the city. At the same time it was ordered that 
no person should quit it without a special license from the Inten- 
dant Greneral ; and all who bad retired into the country wittun 
the last fortnight were ordered to return on pain of imprisonment. 
This was designed as a new means of extorting nnmey ; for 
all persons who had any place to retire to, had alreadv left 
Lisbon, expecting that some tumult would give the French 
an opportunity of sacking the town, and they were now ' 
obliged to purchase permission to remain where they ivcre. 
Jnnot's famous proclamation had already been issued : ^ Portu- 
gueee,' it said, ^ what delirium is this ! into what an aby$s of 
evils are you about to plunge I After seven months of the most 
perfect tmnquilUty ana hamony, what reason can you have for 
taking iuins ? Aad against whom ? — ^against an army which is 
to secure your independence, which is to maintain the integrity 
rf your country — a numerous, brave, and veteran army, before 
which you would be scattered like the sands of the desert before 
the impetuous breath of -the winds of the South !' — In the same 
strain of bombast and impudent falsehood the French general 
proceeded to threaten and flatter, bidding them beware of tha 
English heretics, wfap souriit equally to debase their country and 
destroy th«r religion — ^te^ng them that the Emperor Napoleon^ 
at Ins intercession, had graciously ren^itted half the contribution, 
and that he was on the point of acoomplishing all their wishes 
—that this was the moment in which they were about to reap 
the fruit of their good fortune, the moment in which Portugal 
was to be made happy : — this too was the only moment they had 
to implore the clemency of the Emperor — His armies were al- 
ready upon their frontiers— every individual taken in Arms 
should be instantly shot ; and every town or city which should 
m^ against the Froich should be de;livered up to pillage^ totally 
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ding wis boailfid laamage, Jiinol was well aware that the storm 
was gaifaeriM roundhim. The Frettch sqnadros at Cadia had 
been eapiurecU-SpaiO waa in ams— The Ea|fliah general afc 
Gibrakar^ and the fisglish admiral^ without waiting for instraa- 
fions from home, were eo-^peratiag with a people whasegeBeroa* 
ity tike Engiivh had always ackaewled^d, whop it was paia&l 
to tUak of as esemie^^ and whooa, the install ttiey rose against 
the (^>pressor. we regwtled #s friends and brethren. The For* 
tugoeze were in msartectio»~]&ngland was mistress of the aeaa 
^'•^r flag was ahyay^^ sidrt frann lisbon^-end it was not ta 
he doubted but thi^ en the msl favourable BMrnent she would, 
aend an army to the assiatanee of her oldest and most &itfi£a| 
aUy. However the asarpiiig Ihake of Abrantes might vaoat^ 
he felt that his dokedom was hdd by aa inseeure tenare> and, 
looking forward to a rdreat, gave orders that Hhe church plat4^ 
ahoald with all speed be melted down into bars for more con^ 
T€9iie«t removal, tbat he might Mt leave tiie counhy without hia 
bool^. 

We have two lessons to learn from the Frencb— 4he «rt of 
pr<yirisionHig an army^ and that constant activity which never suf- 
fers it to remain unesnployed, but attacks the enemy wb^iever 
and where ever they are weakest in these points^ and in these 
only, they are our superiors ;-^n tiie field we have never Hailed ta 
uhiw them tiiat, in the words of the cdebrated war-song^ 

We are the sons of the men 

Who conquered on Ci*csdy*s phua ; 

And what our fathers 4id, 

Their sons can do aghin. 
Junot^s measures were taken with a promptoess emal to the oc- 
casion. He hoped to crush the insurgents beiore any English conld 
arrive to their assistance ; and wherever they ventured I0 ofw 
pose a regular body of French troops, the event was what he Iim 
expected and foreseen. Two hundred patriots were killed in the 
dtreets of Villa Vijosa. and twelve who were talten prisoners shot 
as labels by orders ot General Avri!. Twelve hundred, accor- 
ding to tlie French account, fell before Bcja ; every man taken in 
arms was put to death, and every house from which the enemy had 
Been fired upon was burnt. ' Bieja Hat revolted,' said Kellerman, 
in a proclamation to the people of Alem-Tejo, * Bcja no tonger 
exists ; its ffuilty inhabitants have been cut off with the edge of the 
«word, and its houses delivered up to pillage and to the flames. 
Take ye all wamittg: by this terrible ^xamjjJc, and learn firom itthat 
ft was ifot in vain tile Commander in Chief told ye the cloods of 
the rebeb wodldbe scattered before us, like the sands of (lie desert 
Before tiie hnpetu(Hxs Weath of the winds of the South.' Junol 
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^tiM pttriorclid inarch kraed a pasioral letter, wider his orderi^ 
Jeoottnciiig esoonmunuoHkion M^ikst mU persons who diriobtl^ im 
flMlirec^msiistBd the palrietA. Tlufl tvas dispersed overtiie pro^ 
iteeesy aceoHipaoied t^ ft fetter fr^m the Freschilitendult Oeoe* 
i«l in whidi be asked the BEnrtaguese why they cmbjeeted ihem^ 
sehrcs to die weiffht of tiie Fneneh power, at a momeiit when 
Hk Mmigkty jtutherity* thou j^ only of laying aside the rigfako 
of conquest, and of goyermng with mildness. ^ Is it^' said he^ 
^before a few handfms of Porttignefle that the star of the great 
Napoleon is to be daiicened, or the arAi deadened of one of 
Ibs itaostTaliant and skilfol oaptams ?<*-^It ia bat too weU knowM 
how deeply the bane&l snperstitioB of ^ Romish efaorch kw 
cooled itsdf in Portugal ; bat in this instance ttie threat of ex^ 
eonimnniealion was regarded wttti contempt ^^t^^^he pcopk knew 
ftal tUxm most sacred duty was to deliver their coontry, that no 
devotion ooold be so holy as the oacrifiee of their own lives in 
scM^ a cause, no offering so righttonsas the bhxid of mi invader. 

Baselv as the Spaniards have been calumniated here^ the fato 
of the rortugueze has been stiU harder. The writers who 
Inve been most snccessfol in slandering the Spaniards, and 
deadening that generous «rdour in their cause, which was at 
Me time as universal in Great Britain as it was bononrable to 
the British character, are persons who having professed the most 
opposite opiwonsy as they happened to smt their own igamediate 
purposes, nave nroved themselves to have no other principle 
whatever than that of self-interest. But the Portuguese have 
been hastily condemned by men of a far different stamp. Even 
$o truly profound and philosopUeal a writer as Ardnt, speaks of 
them with contemptuous injustice ^in the work for which Palm 
Ivas murdered. ^ The Sp^iniards/ he says, ^ will again become 
Tvtmt they once were, one of the most admured and powerful na- 
tions in Europe : but Portugal will remain in a stat^ of servitude 
as it deserves ; for separated from Spain, it is a wen on a sound 
bo^.' The German philosopher tnuy {nrophesied the regenera- 
tied of the Spuiiards ; and faau he known the character of the Por- 
tugueae equally well, his opinion of them would have been more 
fiivoorable and less erroneous. The people are uncorrupted, and 
tiieir courage and patriotism were abundantly proved by the man- 
ner in wkidt tii^y rose against the French, at a time, when^ to 
use the words cf Lord Wellington, their troops bad been com- 
pfetely dispersed, their officers had ^one off to Brazil, and their 
irsenals had been pillaged, or virere m the power of the enemy. 
Ttefar revolt/says that competent judge, ^under the circumstances 
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* This pkhMd U Kterilly tranetaCcd tfwn the origiMl blMpbemy of the produnation. 
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m which it has taken place, is still more extraordinary than tbK^ 
of the Spanish nation.' While Kellerman and Avril were rava- 
ging Alcm-Tejo, Margaron attacked Leiria, where a handful of 
stadents from Coimbra had proclaimed the rrince Regent. Six 
hmidi'ed patiiotSj according to the French bolletin, were left upon 
the field of battle. According to the Portugueze, the Frendi^ 
while they were opposed to an undisciplined and half-atmed peas- 
antry, divided their force, which consisted of nearly 6000 men^ 
entered the city on every side, and put to the sword all whom 
they found in the streets, without distinction of age or sex. It was 
stated in the bulletin that the banners of the insurgents were ta- 
ken and presented to his Excellency the Duke of Abrantes. The 
real history of these banners is a curious proof of the manner in 
which ilie French bulletins are fabricated : the soldiers on their, 
march fell in with a party of devotees goin^ to the Cirio da Am- 
eixoeira, mounted upon mules and asses, with music plajang, and 
flags flying, such as are to be seen at an English puppet-show. 
The sight of the French put the whole procession to the rout, and 
the flags which they thre\v awav in, their flight were picked up, 
to form an article ih the next bulletin. 

Loison mean time was laying waste the north of Portugal. Al- 
fedrinha was burnt by him,and above 3000 patriots killed in battle. 
His own loss was said to be only twenty killed, and from thirty ta 
forty wounded. This bulletin; however, is said by the Portugueze 
author to be notoriously false — that which followed will only pro- 
voke a smHe in England. ^ On the lOthof July for|y English landed 
at the foot of the village of Costa, to obtain provisions. That post 
was defended by only five of the 31st regiment of light infantry. 
Notwithstanding the disproportion t»f numbers, these five men, in 
sight of all the inhabitants, attacked the forty English, forced 
tMm to leave upon the beach all that they had purchased^ and 
pursued them to the sea. Three conscript-lads of the 66th regi- 
ment saw a boat from the English sauadrbn making towards the 
land, near Cascaes. They hid themselves till it reached the shore, 
then rose up from their ambush, fired upon it, killed the pilot, 
who was the master of Admiral Cotton's ship, and obliged two 
English officers, and six sailors, or marines^ who were in uirtoaty 
to lay down their arms and surrender as prisoners of war, an in- 
stance of presence of mind and courage which does great honour 
to these three lads.' When the French Admiral Latouche, dur- 
ing the bloiekade of Toulon, boasted in an official letter that the 
whole British fleet had fled before him. Nelson said, if his cha- 
racter for not being apt to run away, were not established by that 
time, it was not worth his while to put the world right Never: 
theless, he swore that if he took the Frenchman he would make 
him eat his letter. General Thiebault, who signed the bulletin, fell 
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at Viidieira-^had he been made prisoner, it ccrtsMnly ought to 
have been administered to him in a. sandwich. 

If the victories of the French over the Portugdczebe not more 
truly related than these exploits against our sailors, the patriots 
sustained little loss. It was not however possible that they could 
withstand such a force of regular troops, — and the French soK 
diers made full use of the license which their rascally comman- 
ders allow them in the field : they returned to Lisbon with cart 
loads of plunder, and every man with his knapsack full — the pil- 
lage which Lfoison and Margaron brought back amounted to more 
tli^n half a million of cruzados. This, however, was the least 
mischief which they committed. Junot talked of ^houses deliver- 
ed over to desolation and death, of flourishing cities transformed 
into heaps of ashes and wide sepulchres — he did not enumerate 
among the triumphs of his troops the outrages committed upon 
flie women. Their vengeance fell next upon Evora. Loison, 
with IVLirgaron and Solignac under his command, and a power- 
&1 detachment marched for that ci^^ : — the patriots bad collected 
a few reffular troops, with the militia of the countiy, and some 
Spaniards came to their assistance.; they posted themselves ad- 
vantageously about a mile firom the town, and sustained ap attack 
of some hours before the position was forced. Junot asserted that 
1000 were left dead on the field, 4000 wounded, and 3000 made 
prisoners — the Portugueze with equal exaggeration, affirmed the 
victory cost the French ^00 slain. The city was given up to be 
pillaged, nine hundred persons of different sexes and ages were 
put to the sword in the streets and churches, eight and thirty cler- 
gymen were murdered, among them the Bishop of Mar^ham. The 
nunneries were broke oj)en, and women were equally the victims 
of their cruelty and their li;ist. — Lioison himself shook his sabre 
over the head of the Archbishop, a venerable man> nearly ninety 
years of age, of distinguished learning, and still more eminent 
for his virtues. He promised him, however, that his property 
should not be touched ; yet afiter this promise, Loison himself, 
with some of his favourite ofiBcers, entered by night the Arch- 
bishop's library , which was one of the finest in Portugal; they threw 
down every book, in hopes of discovering valuables behmd them, 
broke off the gold and silver clasps from the magnificent bindings 
of the rarest part of the collection, and in their rage that they 
found so little plunder, tore in pieces a whole file of manuscripts. • 
They took every gold and silver coin from his cabinet of medals, 
and every jewel and bit of the precious metals in which the re- 
lics were set, or which decorated any thing in his oratory. And 
when the Archbishop was taking his aflemoon sleep, and had 
laid his episcopal rin^upon the table as usual at such times, Loi- 
son's prowling eye fixed upon the jewel as he past through the 
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wfQm, and be wa^ seen to pocket it, Tbese facts are not men* 
tioned in the work before U9> but they are related upon' the moil 
wqneftti^Mble aothority. 

SJvora was sacked on the 30th of Jcdy ; two days afterwards 
Sjur Arthnr Wellesley landed^ and the siri^seqaent events are si^i* 
ciently notorious. The iniquity of Buonaparte's conduct towards 
Portu^ has been put out of sight by his blacker wickedness to- 
wards Spain. Conscience^ says a state-villam^ in one of Ben Joa- 
spn's plays^ 

< Conscience ! 
Poor plodding priests and preaching friars may make 
Their hollow pulpits and the empty aisles 
Of churches ring with that round word : but we 
That draw the subtile and more piercing air 
In that sublimed region of a court, 
l^now all i$ good we mak^ so, and go on 
Secur'd by the prosperity of our crimes.' 

At present this might be the Corsican's motto. Such has been 
the career of that imperial barbarian^ that he obtains an amnesty 
for his <Ad crimes by perpetrating new ones; and his perjuries 
and assassinations have cetiSed to excite astonishment in Europe, 
because they are now lodced upon as regular parts of his political 
system. Even in this country there are men who^ when they are 
reminded of his guilt, think it a sufficient reply to tell us of hia 
greatness; and woidd have us fall down and worship Ihe golden 
image at the very time when the Spaniards are walking through 
the burning fiery furnace. These men serve the tyrant whom 
thqr flatter, and are more truly and efficiently his agents than the 
miserable wretches in his pay. They are never weary of exag- 
gerating the wisdom and the power of Buonaparte ; according to 
them, it is still the English who disturb the ^uiet of the continent ; 
he is the regenerator and benefaetor of Spam and Portn^tl, who 
Teforms tJieir laws, purifies their religion, and puts an end to the 
abuses of their governments. The Spanish chiefs ' have ovfy a 
lUtlt hour to strut and fret ^ and we ought to congratulate our- 
selves upon their fall. Callous and cowardly sophists! it is thus 
that whfle they belie the feelings, they labour to deaden the cour 
rage, and sacrifice the honour of England. 
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Art. II. Elements of Geometry y Geometrical Analysisy and 
plane Trigonometry. With an Appendix, Notes, and Illus- 
trations. By John Leslie, Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. xvi. 494. Edinburgh : 
BroWn and Crombie. Xondon: Longman and Co. 

PROFESSOR Leslie presents himself to the notice of the scien- 
tific world with pretensions of nolordinary kind. He advances 
with a bold, unhesitating step, as if he rather meant to extort ap^ 
plause, than to abide the award of sober criticism. Such of our 
readers as recollect the controversy which agitated the minds, and 
"wrecked the patience, of the Edinburgh literati in 1805, will not 
^eatly wonder at this deviation from the usual courtesy of authors. 
Those who may not have heard of this controversy, notwith- 
standing the anxiety of the disputants to make it known, will 
thank us for the following particulars. In the year 1804, Mr. 
Leslie published ' an Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and 
Propa^tion of Heat,' a work which, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, contained some very interesting results, to- 
gether with sundry disquisitions on topics not very immediate^ 
connected with the subject, nor always well understood by the 
author. In one of these, he recommended Hume's ^ Essa^ on 
necessary Connexion, as a model of clear and accurate reasoning,' 
and especially as it made ^ the relation of cause and effect nothing 
more, at bottom, than a constant and invariable sequence.' This 
remark, which doubtless implies an approbation of the most dan- 

{^erous parts of Hume's phiiosophism, misrht have sunk into ob- 
ivion, had not Mr. Leshe offered himself for the mathematical 
diair at Edinburgh, vacant by the removal of Professor Playfair 
on <Jie death of Doctor Robison. On this occasion, the clergy of 
Edinbui^h, * illiberal, narrow-minded men,' were weak enough 
to suppose that a person who could step out of his way to recom- 
mend an atheistical writer, in a work of pure science, might, in 
like manner, wander from his duty, and infuse similar poisons 
into his mathematical lectures ; nor would they give him credit 
for being a man of religion, although he declared, *that he regard- 
ed the religious institutions of his native country as at once ration- 
al, decent, and impressive.' The philosophers of Edinburgh en- 
tered warmly into his defence: a contest was thus produced be- 
tween them and the^vines; in which the latter, notwithstadding 
the violence of their assailants, maintained their ground with 
the coolness of men who had the better side of the question both 
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in point of morals and argument. The philosophers^ vexed to 
be ' foiled by musty pieces of divinity/ brought serious accusa- 
tions against the whole body ; the divines modestly refuted them. 
The philosophers re-advanCed their charges ; the divines remon- 
ctratedy but abstained from recrimination. The matter was laid 
before the Greneral Assembly, where it was eagerlv contested, and 
where the point was finally decided in his favour by a majority of 
twelve. Vet * genuine philosophy' had here no cause for exulta* 
tion. ' The best talents (it was ruefully observed) that Scotland 
could fiirmsh from the church, the peerage, the academy, mid the 
bar, were powerfully displayed (yet with so slender a triumph I) 
in deiending maxims of received and demonstrated phifosopl^ 
against the incoherent rhapsodies, the boisterous defamation, And 
me ignortmt jargon of men, among whom the truth seemed dis* 
ref^fded, or utterly unknown:' that is, ^ the demonstrated philo- 
sophy' of men who affirmed that what ^ uniformly preceded ano- 
ther in the order of occurrence' was the cause of it, against ^ the 
Ignorant jargon' of those who affirmed that though the ebbing of 
tte tide * uniformly preceded' the flowing of the tide, and 
morning uniformly preceded noon * in the order of occurrence/ 
yet was not the ebb the cause of the flow, nor morning the cause 
of noon. So high, indeed, was the estimaUon in which Mr. 
Leslie's talents were held, and so loud the outcry against the 
persecution which he experienced, that nearly one fourth of a 
celebrated journal was occupied in detailing his merits, and caQ« 
hig down public execration upon the * vindictive malice' of his 
enemies ; ^ malice' which pursued ^ a man distingui^ed above 
his eortipetitors ; long known to his countrymen as a profbiind 
and inventive geometer: a man who honoured his country by his 
gonius, and by a life devoted to the labours of science.' The 
Consequence of all this was that. Mr. Leslie at length obtained the 
professorship ; the jarring tones of controversy gave way to the 
^ong of victory; and the philosophers of Europe were invited to 
join in celebrating this triumph of intellect and metaphydcs ov^ 
ignoran^re and fanaticism. 

We feel no inclination io re-judge the question: we must, how- 
ever, be permitted to exercise our faculties in examining the pre- 
tensions of Professor Leslie to so much notoriety, and in guessing 
at the state of philosophical and mathematical talent in a countiy, 
where acqniiiements of so moderate a cast as this gentleman teall^ 
jMissesses could be so highly extolled. 

That oor readers may judge how hr we are justified in adopt- 
ing this language, we sfmlT proceed to give them an account of the 
book now on our table: first allowing Professor Leslie to speidc 
fsr himself, to describe his own plan, and to appreciate his own 
Bierits — ^by making a copious extract from his preface. 
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^ Wptikon^M form a wrong estlmate»4i4 we contMct the Elements of 
JEuclidf witiv all i(* merits^ as a finished productum. That admirable 
work was composed at a period when geumeirf was makinf^ its most 
rapid advances^ and new prospects were opening on ererv side. No 
wonder that its structure should now seem loose and defective. la 
adapting it to the actual state of the science, I have, therefore, endea«r 
voured carefully to retain the Mfiirii of the original, but have sought to 
enlarge the basis, and to dispose the accumulated materials into a re- 
gular and more compact system. By simplifying the order of - ar r an ge* 
ment, I hope to have considerably smoothed the toil of the student. 
The numerous additions which are incorporated in the text, so &r from 
retarding, will rather facilitate his progress, by rendering more cont^ 
nuous the chain of demoi^stfation. To muUifily the 9$€fi9 ^ ascentf U 
in general the mo9t exfiediU9tL9 mode of gaining a summit. 

* The view which I have giveo of the nature of proportion, in the 
£fth book» will, I flatter myself; be found to remove the chief diflicuV- 
ties attending that important subject. The sixth 'book, which exhibits 
the application of the doctrine oi ratios, contains a copious selection of 
propositions, not only beautiful in themtelve*^ but that parve the vfay to 
the higher branches of geometry, or lead immediately to valuable prac- 
tical results- Yet the appendix, without claimbg the same degree of 
uHUiyy will not be deemed the least interesting portion of the volume, 
since the ii^enious resources which it discovers are calculated to afford 
A very pleasing and instructive exercise. 

^ The part which has cost me the greatest pains, is that devoted to 
l^metrical analysis. The first book coimsts of a series of the choicett^ 
JiToblen^f rinng above each other in gradual ncc€e99ion. The second 
and third books are almost wholly occupied with the researches of the 
sUM:ient analysis. In framing them^ I have consulted a great variety 
of authors, some of whom are of difficult access. The labour of 
condensing the scattered materiaU will be duly estimated by those, 
who, taking delight in such fine speculations, are thus admitted at 
once to a rich and varied reflast. The analytical investigations of the 
Greek geometers are indeed naodels of ^mplicity, clearness, and 
unrivalled elegance; and though miserably defaced by the riot of 
time and barbarism, they will yet be regarded by every person caps* 
ble of appreciating their beauties as some of the noblest monuments 
of human genius. It is matter of deep regret, that algebra, or the 
modern analysis, from the mechanical facility of its operations, has 
contributed, especially on the Continent, to vitiate the taste and de* 
stroy the proper relish for the strictness and puritv so conspicuous 
in the ancient method of demonstration* The stuay of geometrical 
analysis appears admirably fitted to Improve the Intellect, by train* 
ing It to habits of precision, arrangement, and close application^ 
If, the taste thus acquired be not allowed to obtain undue ascen- 
dancy, it may be transferred with eminent utility to algebra, whlcb^ 
having fhot ufi firematurely^ wants reform In almost every depart* 
ment. 

* The elements of trigonometry are as ample as my plan wouldalloir. 
I have expbdned folly the properties of the lines about the aircle; aofH 
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the calculation of the trigobometrical tables; nor have I omitted aay 
proposition which has a distinct reference to practice. The last prol>- 
lem is of essential consequence in marine surveying. 

* Having already exceeded the ordinary limits, it /lerhafia unfortU' 
.nateiy became requisite to curtail the notes and illustrations, with 
which the volume conchides i yet the more advanced student may fie- 
ruse the Jew historical and critical remarks with considerable a(/va//- 
tage. So^e of the disquisitions, and the solutions of certain more 
-difficult problems relative to trigonometry and geodesiacal operations, 
in which the modem analysis is sparingly introduced, are of a nature 
sufficiently interesting, I would presume, to claim the notice of pro* 
ficients in science. 

' Abstract pursuits will be found nowise unfriendly to the cultivation 
of elegant literature, or incompatible with the most vigorous play of 
imagination. When the connexion and mutual dependence of the se- 
veral branches of knowledge are clearly understood, it may be expect- 
ed that our academical institutions, happily released from the trammels 
of antiquated forms, will hasten to show their liberality, in extending 
to the mathematical studies the same protection which has hitherto 
been almost exclusively confined to the scholastic arrangements. 

' It is the nature of mathematical science to advance in continual 
progression. Each step carries it to others still higher. As its domain 
swells on the sights new relations are descried^ and the more distant 06- 
jecta seem gradually to afifiroximate. But, while science thus enlarges 
its bounds, it likewise tends uniformly to simfilicity and concentration. 
The discoveries of one age are, perhaps in the next, melted down into 
the mass of elementary truths. What are deemed at first merely ob* 
jects of enlightened curiosity, become, in due time, subservient to the 
most important interests. Theory soon descends to guide and assist the 
ofierations of practice . To the geometrical speculations of the Greeks^ 
we may distinctly trace whatever progress the moderns have been ena- 
bled to achieve in mechanics, navigation, and the various complicated 
arts of life. A refined analysis has disclosed the harmony of the ce- 
lestial motions, and conducted the philosopher, through a maze of in- 
tricate phenomena, to the great laws appointed for the government of 
the universe.' — ^Preface, page vi to xii. 

In the preceding quotation, we know not which most to admire, 
the modcstj^ and correctness of the author's statements^ the ele- 
gance of his language, or the matchless beauty and conmiity of 
his iina;gery. On each of these we could descant with pleasure, 
were we not anxious to proceed to the body of the work. 

The part devoted to the Elements of Geometry is comprised in 
six books. Book I. contains princi[des, definitions, and forty- 
propositions, in which arc developed the chief truths given in the 
first 46 propositions of Euclid's first book. Mr. Leslie, who is 
determined to be original, has omitted the axioms altogether; be- 
cause, as he says, ' they are now rejected as totally useless, and 
rather apt to produce obscurity.' This is a point which we shall 
not step to contest with the Professor: we presume th^t in the orai 
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delivery of his leetures^ he takes care to explain whether cvcrr 
thing or nothiof^ in geometry be self-evident, and thus to establish 
the perfect inutility of axioms. But this is not the only particu- 
lar in which the Professor deems it more philosophical to invert 
' the usu^ procedure;' for he gives no definition oi a pointy Une, 
or angle ; which indeed can sdtrcely be necessary in geometry, 
because, as Mr. Leslie remarks, with his usual propriety of me- 
taphor, ^that science is supereminently distinguished by the lu- 
minous evidence, which constantly attends every step of its 
marchJ He gives, however, instead of definitions, what he calls 
ideas of a straight line^n angle, and the position of a plane ; 
which are any thing but perspicuous and correct. Considering 
the diversity of particulars wluch lie before us, we cannot stop to 
specify all our objections ; but shall merely remark that Mr. Les- 
he defines ^ a right angle* as * the fourth part of an entire circuit 
or revolution,' and *a reverse angle' as the * retroflected diver- 
gence of the two sides, or the defect of the angle from four right 
angles ; leaving our readers to wonder at the hardihood of the man 
who, af);er this ridiculous display, could complain of Euclid's de- 
finition of an angle ' as obscure and altogether defective,' and 
add ^ it is curious to observe the shifts to which the author of the 
Elements is obliged to have recourse.' 

We have also to complain of seVeralof the enunciations and de- 
monstrations in this book. Thus, the enunciations of propositions 
10 and 34 inclode'defihitions ; a thin^ which is not very consistent 
with * the finest specimens of logical deduction,' any more than 
the professor's introduction of a demonstration among his defini- 
tions, def 10, page 7. The demonstrations to props. 1, 2, 9, 11, 
12, 20, 23, and 25, of this book, are loose, defective, and unsatis. 
factory. In the first and second, it is not shewn that the circles 
used in the constructions must necessarily intersect : hence neither 
the problem nor the theorem is demonstrated ; tmd of course all 
the dependent propositions, that is, all the rest of the work, is un- 
supported. Such IS the mode in which Mr. Leslie ^ smooths the 
toil of the student,' and ^ renders more continuous the chain of de- 
monstration.' But farther, the demonstrations of propositions 9, 
11, 20, are not sufficiently general ; that of proposition 12 contains 
apetitio principii ; and that of proposition 25 is all but nonsense. 
Tne professor, however, is very proud of it ; for, after accusing 
the unhappy Euclid (against whom he seems to entertain a mortal 
antipathy) of ^ evading the difficulty' respecting parallel lines, he 
adds, * Ae investigation now given, seems the best adapted to the 
natural progress of discovery. It is almost ridiculous to scruple 
about the idea of motion^ which I have employed for the sake of 
clwirness.' Be it so ; we will not, then, object to the demonstra- 
tion on thai account ; our objection is, that the author has una- 
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wares fiillen into the ^ falldci^ soppositioBU/ aad; that.^ier^opa 
his vaunted demonstration is of no more use, than tablea «f com*^ 
pound interest would be to determine the nature of thunder. 

We proceed to Book IL where we have five definiUojas, an4 
thirty nve proposition^. The latter contain most of those in jRu- 
clid's second book, with others collected from West, Stone, &e« 
^mong the demonstrations, we complain of the 34, as defective 
and unsatisfactory ; of the 4th, as unnecessarily operose ; . ajad <^. 
the 19th, as incomplete, for want of a diagram. The propQsitioii 
is, ' In any triangle, the square described on the base is equiv^lenl 
to the rectapdes contained by the two sides and their segmei^ 
intercepted &om the base by perpendiculars let fall upon tbeoi 
from its opposite extremities/ To the demonstration the aotbw 
has onlv a^ached the figure belonging to the case when the vertir 
cal angle of the triangle is obtuse; bqthe says in a note, at page 
461, ^ The figufe representing the other case of this elegant pro* 
position, where the verti<?al angle is acute, was inadvertently 
omitted in the text, and has since been accidentally mislaid/ But 
could he not supply the deficiencv in a note, as in other caae^? 
could not his invention, ' animated by the 9eal, and supported by 
the active perseverance,' pf wUch he boasts in his preface, eaaMr 
ble him to overcome ^ the difficulty' of sketching a diagram^ 
which almost any boy in the lowest Edinburgh class might draw 
in five minutes ? 

The author ought to have told his readers^ with respect to 
prop. 18, ^ In any triangle, the rhomboids described on two side9 
lire together equivalent to a rhomboid described on the base, and 
limited by the^e and by parallels to the line which joins the verteji 
with their point of concourse', (a theorem of which the celebrated 
47th of Euclid's Ist book is only a particular case,) that it is given 
in Pappus^ Mathematical Collections^ and that it has survived what 
he calls, with peculiar elegance, ^the riot of time and barbarism.' 

In the notes to prop. 15, 28 of this book^ the Professor has ex- 
hibited three methods of finding right-angled triangle^ whose sides 
shall be rational. Two of these are given analytically, as below. 
Let n denote any odd number ; then, according to rythagoras, 

n, — - — > and — ^ — j or, according to Plato, 2 ttj n« — l, and 

^i+l^ will represent the perpendicular, base, and hypotenuse re- 
spectively of a right-angled triangle. A more general rule, how-^ 
ever, should have been mserted : for example, wi«+n* =?= hypote- 
i^se, wi*— n*=hase, 2 m »= perpendicular ; where m and n 
are taken at pleasure provided m be greater than n. There are 
also two ei^rious series for the same purpose, which should not 
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U» n» 3|, 4|, 5^ 6A, &c. 
ifc 2iJ, Sif, 4JI, 5f|, 611, &c. 

ki eaeh of ^rliich prognsfsioni, if Ae denoraitiator of any fhurtion 
be taken for the base, atid the a>rresponding integermiltiplied by 
llie denofninator, and the noatemtor added to the prbdact for the 
perpendicular, the hypotenuses of the triangtea to constructed will 
be rational. 
The Third Book comprises seven definitions and thirty nii^ro- 

S^sitionS; many of which are the same as those in Bncnd^s Third 
ook ; but like the preceding part of the Professor's work, often 
dut>wn into an order widely difiEerent from his, and which fre- 




We are much inclined to beliere, notwithstanding the authority 
of Professor Leslie^ tiiat inflection means bending ; and we can- 
not, therefore, bring ourselves to say, as we ought in conformity 
with this definition, that a chord is a straight line bent in a circle. 
Phraseology equally appropriate graces Mr. Leslie's performance 
at pages 98, 192, 207, 367, 370, &c. 

The demonstration of some of the propositions in this book als6 
are unsatisfactory. Thus, in prop. 7, the nroof is incomplete, uur 
less a figure be drawn for the case when U E intersects the diam- 
eter A S. In the demonstration of prop. 9, the words ^ on the 
same side of the diameter H B' are superfluous. In prop. 23 our 
author calls ^ the inclination of two straight lines' the * angle which 
they form/ thus tacitly admitting the correctness "of Euclid's de- 
finition of an angle, though at p. 455 he had called it ^ obscure and 
defective.' But, as Jlr. Licslie remarks, * the conception of an an- 
gle IS one of the most difikult in the whole compass of geometry' ; 
which may, perhaps, account for his language in the oemonstra- 
tion of prop. 26, where he speaks of * the angle A CD formed by 
the opposite portions CA, CD, of the diameter,' that is, of the an- 
j^e formed by two segments of a right line, contrary to the 9th 
definition of Euclid's first Book, in which it. is affirmed that ' a 
plane rectilineal angle is the incHnatton of two straight lines to 
one another, which meei together, but are not in the same straight 
line.' 

Book IV. reftU«s to ttie cottstnaction of polygons, their inscrp; 
tion in, Mid dremnscription about, dreles. It contains six defini- 
tions, anif 24 propositions. In this book we notice no errors, exi- 
cent a verbal one in prop. 12, where angles arc called * adjacent,' 
whkh are at die greatest possible distance from each other. Seve* 
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ral of the problems, however, miffbt be constracted and demon- 
strated more simply ; and the booK much improved by ttie intro- 
duction of such of the propositions from L'Huilier^s elegant little 
treatise, ^ Polygonom^trie/ as are susceptible of simpfe geome- 
tricsd investigations and constructions. Frofessor Leslie, though 
often barren in point of information, is always fruitful in the in- 
vention of words* thus, at pages 136, and 395, we have ' occre- 
scent triangles,' a species of geometrical figure which no precede 
ing geometer has characterized. 
In a note a^ p. 461 the Professor says, 

< A curious and most unexpected discoveiy was lately made by Mr. 
Gauss, who has demonstrated, in a work entitled DUquiutionea jirith* 
tnetic^y published at Brunswic in 1801, that certain very complex po- 
lygons can yet be described merely by help of circles. Thus a regular 
polygon, containing 17,257,65537, &c. sides, is capable of being in- 
scribed, by the application of elementary geometry ; and in general, 
when the number of sides may be noted by 3n-|- 1, and is at the same 
time a prime number. The investigation of this principle is rather 
intricate, being founded on the arithmetic of sines and the theory of 
equations ; and the constructions to which it would lead are hencey in 
every case, unavoidably and most excessively complicated/ 

Our author here states a fact, but assigns a wrong reason for it. 
It by no means follows, that because Gauss's investigations are 
* founded on the arithmetic of sines and the theory of equations,' 
the constructions should * unavoidably be excessively complicate 
ed.^ The principle of the celebrated Cotesian theorem rests on 
the arithmetic of sines and the theory of equations ; yet the theo- 
rem itself, instead of being ' unavoidably complicated,' is re- 
markably simple. Indeed, we cannot help. conjecturing that Mr. 
Leslie has never seen Gauss's book, but obtained his information 
on this subject from Legendre's Geometry. A more complete 
view of Grauss's method than Legendre has given would be a 
valuable acquisition to the {English student. It is not consistent 
with our purpose to present it here ; we merely state one result. 
The cosine of the central angle of the polygon of 17 'sides, ex- 
pressed in square roots, is as follows : 

Cos.^=-tV+tVv^^7+iVv^(34-2v^I7)^|^{(I7+3^17) 
— y^(34— 2-v/17)-.3V(34+2v'17) |: 

the cosines of the multiples of that angle have a similar form, and 
the sines have one radical more. A French translation of M. 
Gauss's work was published by M. Poullet-Delisle, in 1807. 

The Fifth Book, like the Fifth Book of Euclid's Elements, is 
devoted to the subject of pi*oportion. It abounds in fi'otby writing. 
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incoprect reasomng, and eontemptuoas notices of the Alexandritn 
geometrician. 

< Through the whole contexture of the Elements we may discern the 
influence of that mysticism which prevailed in the Platonic school.* — 
Cp. 463.) 

Euclid * has contrived rather to evade difficulties than fiurly to meet 
tbem. He seems not indeed to gras/i the subject with a steady and 
comprehensive hold.' ("ibid, J 

* Euclid's famous definition leaves us to grope at random after its 
object, and to seek our escape by having recourse to some auxiliary 
train of reasoning or induction/ (p. 465.) 

How happy for the stodent, that he is at once relieved from 
Vaction de tattry by the following luminous definition of the Pro- 
fessor ! % 

< Two pairs of quanUties of a similar composition, being formed by 
the same distinct aggregaHofiM of their elementary parts, constitute a 
prpfiortion* (p. 147.) 

Mr. Leslie now^ mtrodaces the concise notation of Algebra into 
his system of Geometry; though for its introduction at this pre- 
cise place we can see no substantial reason, unless it be that Mr. 
John West has done iust the same thing in his * EleAents of Ma- 
thematics/ published at Edinburgh, in 1784. Mr. West was 
assistant to the late Professor Vilant, of St Andrew's, at the time 
when Mr. Leslie studied at that famous universitaki We recret 
to say that this profound and self-taught geometer (^ he is c^led 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica) has not acknowledged his obli- 
gations to his former preceptor; for that Mr. Leslie has adopted 
many of his notions trom this part of West's book, cannot for a 
moment be doubted by any person who has seen both perfonn- 
ances. His supposed improvements upon West's plan are mere 
failures; most ot the demonstrations are loose in the extreme; 
the iiindameittal propositions, on which the succeeding ones 
rest, being pro^d only in the case of commensurable quan- 
tities. 

If geometry, howeverj in the hands of Professor Leslie, be not 
characterized by the correctness of its processes, and the irresisti- 
ble conviction of its demonstrations,„it is, notwithstanding, favour- 
able, as he remarks, * to the most vigorous play of imagination :' 
this we are now about to prove. S}>eaking of' the subject which 
is exemplified in the 6th book, the author says, 

* It easily unfolds the primary relations of figures, and the sections 
of lines and circles ; but it also discloses with admirable felicity that 
vast concatenation of general properties, not less important than re- 
mote, which, without such aid, might for ever have escaped the pene- 
tration of the geometer. He is thus placed on a commanding emi- 
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oeace; from wUch be viowt the beariiigtof thedijecUbeloWfSur?ey«. 
the coDtours of the distant amphitheatre) and descries the Deuling verge 
of a boundless horizon/ (p. 176^ 

Now, what would the reader guess is the ^ commanding emi- 
nence^ from which the fading limit of an unlimited horizon 
maj be descried, and the contours of the distant amphitheatre 
surveyed? What is this geometrical Pisgab from which the ma- 
thematician is to enjoy such delightful prospects ? Truly it is nonc^ 
other than Mount ^Proportion'! Reviewers, it is known, are 
bemgs 



- ^ Of sach vinegar aspectf 



That theyHl not shew their teeth in wajr of smile. 
Though Nestor swear the j^st be laughable/ 

But this affected verbiage was so irresistibly ludicrous, that 
gravity gave way at once. 
. Among the demonstrations to the 38 propositions comprebencU 
ed in this 6th Book, Mr. Lieslie takes care to introduce soma that 
are faulty, as if to preserve his character for consistency b^ the 
sacrifice of bis reputation for accuracy. The first prc^sition, 
^ Parallels cut diverging lines proportionally' is proved satisfitcttK 
rily when the segments of one of the lines ate commensurable. 
But, says the Professor, ' should the segments AD and AB be 
incommensurable, they may still be expiessed numerically, and 
that to any required degree of precision,' This we think, at 
least; questionable ; and we shall continue to think so, until Mr. 
Leslie fiimish numerical expressions for the inconmiensurable 

5 10 

Juantities of ^^9 and \/21, correct only to the fifteenth place of 
ecimab. The principle to which Mr. Leslie appeals, without 
quoting it, is to be found in the 5th book of West's Elements: — 
^ If from anv magnitude its half be taken away, and from the re- 
mainder its half, and so on continually ; there shall at length re- 
main a part of that magnitude less than any magnitude proposed.^ 
But in the use of it he does not guard very carefully against the 
introduction of error ; as we shall speedily shew. 

Mr. Leslie's 5th proposition in this Book has this general enun- 
ciation: — ^ To cut off the successive parts of a straight line.' This 
we do not comprehend. The particular enunciation of the same 
problem is, — ^ Let AB be a straight line from which it is required 
to cut off successively the half, the third, the fourth, the fifth, &c.^ 
Here, again, the language eon veys a wrong idea: for after having 
taken away the half, and the tliird, there is not a fourth of the 
Jine left. The fact is, that the Professor simply means to shew 
how to cut off any aliquot part from a given line, beginning at one 
of its extremities. 
In prop. 7 it is affirmed that ' If a straight line be divided inter- 
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noBy and eatemaUy tn the saxse ratio, faolf the ttne is m mean pro- 
partioiial between the distances of the middle from the two points 
of ane<mal section/ This enimciation is absurd, and indeed unin- 
telligible without the aid of the demonstration which accompanies 
it. Who, before Professor Leslie^ ever thought of the external 
parts of a straight line ? Besides, m bis external division the part 
AD is greater than the whole AB. If the learned Professor nad 
not asserted that ^ the axioms are total^ tiseless, and rather apt to 
produce obsoiri^/ we should have ventured to remind him tlutt 
Ids mode of dividing is contradictory to Euclid's 9th axiom, in 
which it IS affirmed that ^ The whole is greater than its part/ 
Mr. Leslie, however, is so fond of this extermil division, that he 
introduces it again in his 20th proposition. At prop. 11, too, we 
have an equally ridiculoos phraseology : — ^ A straight line which 
bisects, either internally or extenuUly^ the vertical angle of a 
triangle, will divide its base into segments, internal or external, 
Hmt are proportional to the adjacent sides of the triangle.' The 
troth is, that the line which bisects the vertical angle of a triangle, 
will also bisect it externally, (if the word externally have any 
meaning,) that is, it will bisect the complement of the angle to 
four right angles : Imt such a line will never effiect what Mr. Les- 
Ue means to designate by the external division of the segments of 
Ac base. The enunciation of our author's friend .West, though 
faulty, is preferable to the above : he says, ^ If a straight line bi- 
sect the verticle angle of a triangle, or the angle adjacent to it, 
and raesei the base, ihe segments of the base wfll be directly pro- 
portional to the other two sides of the triangle ; and conversely.' 
Mr. Ldslie adds a scholium to this proposition, which contains an 
assertiim relative to a supposed geometrical truth, glaringly er- 
roneous. 

In the demonstration of prop. 36, ^ The arcs of a circle are 
proportional to the angles which they subtend at the centre,' our 
aotjior has again recourse to Mr. West's maxim respecting contin- 
ual bisections which we have already quoted. Of the two angles 
ACB, BCD, which he compares, he divides the former by contin- 
ual bisections, until he obtoins an angle ACa ^ less than any as- 
signable angle.' Then he applies this angle repeatedly about the 
same centre C until by its multiplication he ^ fills up the angle 
BCD nearer than by any possible difference.' Now, of all tne 
reasoning^that ever entered a system of geometry, this is surely the 
worst. For, let the multiple of the indefinitelv small angle which 
is nesrer the angle BCD than ^ hv any possible difference' be Q, 
then if m represent the number of duplications of the extremely 

small angle requisite to produce Q, we have ^ for that small angle. 
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Therefore it is not ^ less ihxa any assignable angle/ for it maybe 
assigned. Hence the demonstration is self^MHitrodielory : if tibe 
angle ACa be less than any assignable angle, any person excqpt 
this ^ profound and inventive geometer' w<^d see at once that no 
multiple of it can be finite. 

Mr. Leslie subjoins an Appendix to his Elements, divided into 
two parts. In the first, which is avowedly taken principally from 
a scarce tract by Schoeten, problems are solved by means of the 
ruler only ; in the second part, drawn from Mascheroni's Geome- 
try of the Compass, problems are solved by means of compasses 
only. Here, a very useful problem is omitted, via. * To describe 
a circle to pass through three given points.' This is the more to 
be regretted, because the construction by (he help of the compasses 
alone is more simple than that usually given in the Elements, ajid 
because ,it follows at once as a corollary to our author's 19th pro- 
position. 

It is now time to direct our attention to the Treatise, on Geome- 
trical Analysis, which the Professor says, ^ is the part that has cost 
him the greatest pains.' It is divided into three books, of which 
the first ^ consists of a series of the choicest problems rising above 
each other in gradual succession.' With the demonstrations rf 
these we cannot profess ourselves to be always satisfied. Thus, 
prop. 10, * From two given points in the circumference of a given 
circle, to inflect^ to another point in the circumference, straight 
lines that shall have a given ratio.' The analysis and composition 
here given are accurate ; but it would have been advantageous to 
the stadent, had Mr. Leslie shewn that this problem is essentially 
the same, as ^ having the base of a plain triangle given, together 
with the vertical angle and the ratio of the legs, to find the triangle.' 
A construction like the following mightihen have been given. Let 
Q be the given angle, or in other words, the angle in the segment. 
Set ofi* upon the lines whose inclination constitutes the angle, from 
the point Q, the lines QM, QN, in the assigned ratio, and^in 
MN : then upon the given base AB make a triangle ABC similar 
to MNQ, by VI. 31, of this work, and the thing is efiected. The 
demonstration follows at once from VI. 13. 

Prop. 17. ^ Two straight lines being given, to draw, through a 
given point, another straight line, cutting off segments which are 
together equal to a given straight line.' The demonstration of this 
is very tedious ; aiid after all the author has not shewn between 
what limits the problem is possible. 

The Second Book on Geometrical Analysis comprises restitu- 
tions of the attempts of ' Apollonius and his illustrious contempo. 
raries.' The first four propositions relate to what is technically 
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tenned flie ^section of ratio;' the general problem hang, 
^ Through a given point to draw a straight line intercepting «eg^ 
ments on two straight lines, which are given in position^ from giv- 
en points and in a given ratio/ Propositions 5 to 10 indusive 
relate to the ^ section of space :' here the general problem is, 
^ Through a given point, to draw a straight line cttttin|^ oS seg- 
ments from given points on straight lines given in position, and 
which shall contain a rectangle equal to a given space.' Nine of 
the 10 propositions which are devoted to these two general pro- 
blems deserve commendation: we are sorry we cannot say as 
much of the remainder of the disqmsitions on analysis. 

The problem concerning ^ inctinations,' or that in which it is 
proposed ^ to draw a right hne through a given point, so that the 
part thereof intercepted between two given lines may be of 
an assigned length,' is considered by Mr. Leslie in props. 20. 26, 
of Book II. — On these we have to remark, that in prop. 21, no ' 
limitation is traced; in .prop. 22, there is no subdivision of cases ; 
in prop. 28 the cases and limitations are not specified ; in props. 
24, 25, no limitations stated ; though these are absolutely neces- 
sary to the complete resolution of the problem. Two important 
propositions relating to this inquiry are also omitted, namely, 
those which make the 4th and 6th problems in Burrow's Resti- 
tution. 

The remainder of the 2d book on analysis is employed about 
flie problem of * Tangencies,* which is thus enunciated in Halley 's 
Translation of Pappus : — ^^E punctis rectis et circnlis, quibuscun- 
que tribus positione datis, circulum ducere per singula data punc- 
ta, qui, si neri possit, contingat etiam datas lineas.' This natur- 
ally falls into ten distinct propositions, which, if a point be rep- 
resented by ( . ), a line by ( 1 ), and a circle by ( ), majr be sta- 
ted very briefly, according to the several data, in the following 
order:-(..l), (.11),(110), (.10),(100), (..0) (.00), 
( 000 ),(...),( 1 1 1 ). Mr. Leslie has solved all but the 6th, 
7th, and 8th of our enumeration. Prop. 27, Book II. agrees with 
our { . . 1 ). The author properly enougn divides it into two cases, 
but does not notice that the second case (viz. when the given line 
is not parallel to the line joining the given points) is suscep- 
tible of two answers. As to the remaining problems we are 
told that ^ thejr are easily reduced to the cases already solved :' 

Jet Mr. Leshe seems to think otherwise in his notes ; where 
e gives the prop, marked by our (.00). Even, in this sup- 
plementary proposition we trace his usual deficiencies, for he 
has only presented oOe case out of three into which the problem 
manifestly divides. With regard to the other problems omit- 
ted, viz. ( 100 ), and ( 000), we have only to observe that each 
eomprises four cases, the construction of which ought by all 
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flieans to have been given, in order to render Ibis purt of the work: 
anftdeqoato repr^Bentation of the probkm of tangencies. 

Book the Third commences with seventeen propositions rela- 
te to ^ Plane Loci.' Here, of course, oor author has availed! 
himself of the labours of Dr. Simson, so that this part of the work 
may be expected to partake of the excellencies and defects of that 

Seat geometer's disquisition on this subject. The general ftro- 
em discussed by Apollonius, according to the enunciation of 
Pappus, is this :-^ 

* Any number of right lines being given in posidon, if from any point 
there be drawn to light lines given in position^ other right lines under 
given angles ; and if the reciangle under one of the right lines so drawn* 
and aright line given in magnitude, augmented hy the rectangle und«r 
another of those right lines and another right line given, is equal to the 
rectangle made by a third of those right lines and another right line 
given in magnitude, and so on : that point is in a right line given in 
position/ 

Such is the general problem as originally proposed: which is 
widely different from that given by Mr. Leslie, he having, right- 
ly enough, included circles among the Loci. Still his deduction 
of propositions is excessively defective, as he has neither consid- 
ered the case where three parallel lines are given in position, nor 
those in which the two, three, or more given lines diverge fronoi 
different points: besides this, in what he has done his method has 
the inconvenience of proceeding successively from a given num- 
ber of right lines, to the number next greater by unity ; while the 
mutual connection between the several cases is never shewn pw- 
spicuously. Thus it happens that the most curious properties 
respecting plane loci are not exhibited at all, and especially the 
three following : 

1st. Any number of right lines being given in position on a 
plane, and any other number of lines also being: given in position 
on the same plane : a right line is the locus (if it be determinato) 
of points from each of which demitting perpendiculars upon all 
those right lines; the sum of the rectangles of the perpendiculars 
let fall upon the first set of right lines, into right lines given in 
magnitude ; is to the sum of the rectangles of Uie perpendiculars 
demitted upon the remaining right lines into so many other right 
lines given in magnitode, in a given ratio. 

2d. Any number of right lines being given in magnitude and 
position upon a plane, a right line is the locus of the vertices of 
triangles having tnose rif^ht lines for bases, and of which the«gT 
gregate is given. This is a generalization of Euclid I. 37. 

3d. Any number of points being ^ven in position on a plane, 
and any number of right lines given m position on the same plane : 
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a circoo^r^ice of a circle is tt|e locus of poiats from each of 
which drawing light lines to the points giv^n, and perptendicolara 
to the right lines given in position^ the sum of space« whiddhave 
to the squares oithe first right lines given ratios^ is to the sum of 
the rectangles of the perpendiculars into right lines ffiven in mag-^ 
iiitude, in a given ratio. This is a generalisation of propositiona 
i and 7, lib. u. of ApoUonius de Locis Planis. 

We may farther remark^ respecting Professor Leslie's proposi- 
tions on ^lane Loci, that some of the demonstrations are merely 
algebraical^ exhibited in a very disdavantageous form. 

The remainder of Book III. on Geometrical Analysis relates 
to porisms^ and isoperimetrical figures. With respeet to the 
seven propositions devoted to the latter, we have a few remarka 
to offer. 

Pn^» 26. ^ In a straight line given in position, to find a point, 
whose distances from two given points on the same side, shall to- 
g^er be the least possible.' In the demonstration of this propo- 
sition the synthesis is omitted 

Prop. ^. ^ Straight lines drawn from two given points to the 
drcomference of a given circle are the least possible, when they 
puike eqaal angles with a tangent applied at the point of inflex- 
ion/ This proposition is demonstrated, in our author^s estima- 
tion, by referring to 1. 19, of his elements : but the proposition 
referred to is not applicable to the point in hand, at least with- 
out additional steps ; the proposition, therefore, is not demon- 
strated. 

Prop. 28. ^ To find a point, whose distances from three given. 
{Hnnts are [toother] the least possible.' The demonstration de- 
pends upon that of the preceding proposition, and is, of course, 
inadmissible. 

Prop. 90. ' To find a triangle with a given perimeter, and stand* 
ing (m a given base, which shall contain the greatest area/ The 
demonstration of this is made to rest upon two assertions, one of 
which is without proof, the other a disputable proposition which is 
is often fdse as true. First it is affirmed, that with a given base, 
and tiiearea ^a maximum, the corresponding altitude must evicfen^ 
i^be the greatest possible.' Why is it evident ? Mr. Leslie has no 
where proved, that When the bases of triangles, are given, the 
sorfaces areas the altitudes. 2dly. ^ Lines infixed from the points 
k and C, to any point in the parallel DE, must be tof^ether grea- 
ter than those drawn to any other parallel.' This is only true 
mder certain conditions, and when true, requires proof ; so that, 
notwithstanding the Professor's absolute assertion, this proposi- 
tbn must be considered as undemonstrated. 

Prop. 31. ^ Jlf a pdygon have all its sides given, except one, it 
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will contain the greatest area, when it can be inscribed in a semi- 
circle of which that indeterminate side is the diameter/ In this 
proposition also, the demonstration is made to stand upon the 
perely repeated affirmation that maximum triangles with given 
bases have the greatest possible altitudes. But IVlr. Leslie ought 
to know that repeating an assertion and establishing its tmth^ are 
not perfectly similar operations. 

Prop. 32. ^ A circle contains, within a given perimeter, the 
greatest possible area.* Here again Professor Leslie's reasontng 
is unsatisfactory. He proves th&t ' an isoperimetrical figure has 
its area always increased by doubling the number of its sides. 
Continuing this duplication, therefore, me regular polygons which 
arise in succession will have their capacity perpetually enlarged 
Whence the circle, as it forms the limits or extreme })oundartf^ 
all those polygons, must with a given circumference, ccmtain the 
greatest possible space.' This reasoning, as far as it relates to 
polygons^ is correct ; but when it is transferred to circles in die 
loose manner of Mr Leslie, it is highly ungeometrical. Howev- 
er much the number of sides of the polygons be augmented, they 
still remain polygons, and what is predicated of them cannot, by 
any process of fair deduction, be transferred to circles. The dif- 
ficulty is not overcome by talking of limits, with our author, as 
^ extreme boundaries,^ the process is as absurd as it would be to 
infer the nature of a fetice from a chemical analysis of the soil 
which it encloses. T. Simpson and Legendre managed this mat- 
ter much better ; but they had not learnt that it was ' more phi- 
losophical to invert the usual procedure.' 

Indeed the theorem, so far as relates to rectilinear figures, may^ 
be demonstrated very easily from a few propositions, each of 
which may be established by a perfectly elementary process. 
Thus 

faj. Of all figures of the same number of sides, and of the 
same perimeter, the greatest is regular or equilateral 

fbj. If a circle and a figure that may be circumscribed about 
another circle are isoperimeters, the surface of the circle is a ge^ 
ometrical mean between that figure, and a similar figure circum- 
scribed about the first circle. 

{cj. If a circle and a figure circnmscribable about another cir- 
cle are equal ; the perimeter of that figure is a geometrical mean 
between the periphery of the circle, and the perimeter of a simi- 
lar figure circumscribed about that circle. 

Now let C represent a circle, F a figure isoperimcter to that cir- 
cle, and circnmscribable about some circle, and P a figure simi- 
lar to F and circumscribed about C. Then.. 

Prop, fb,} F : C : : C : F ; where C <V .\F<C. 
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▲gain, if C = F (c.) Periphery C : Perimeter F : : Per. F : Per, F; 

whence. Per. C : Per. F : : Per.« C : Per.« F ; 

Bat Per. C. < Per. F ; 

Therefore, Per.* C < Per.* F ; 

And conseq. Per. C < Per. F. 
Thus it appears that a circle has a periphery smaHer ttan any 
segular figure of the same surface ; and conversely, that a circle 
is greater than any regular figure of the same perimeter : whence 
it follows from prop, (aj tmt a circle has a larger smrface than 
any rectilinear figure of an equal perimeter. 

Considering the proposition under the general enunciation of 
Prcrfessor Leslie, as applicable to aU plane figures, his demonstra- 
tion is totally irrelevant ; and we know of none equal to T. Simp- 
son's. But the one we have demonstrated is that which our author 
meant to establish. From the preceding induction of particulars, 
it is obvious that he fiattered himself greatly^ when he said respect- 
ing the « subject of isoperimeters, ^ 1 have treated it with the con- 
dseness of the modems, without departing, I hope, fi-om the spirit 
•f the ancient geometry.' (p. 471.) 

We have so tor exceeded the limits to which we wished to con- 
fine this article^ that we must be very brief in our animadversions 
upon Mr. Leslie's Tri^nometry. It exhibits his usual affectation 
and inaccuracy, and ms usual superficial manner of discussing a 
topic. More instances of f^ectation we have not room for. As to 
inaccuracy, we may state that the demonstrations to the first six 
propositions are all unsatisfactory ; they only apply to the case 
where the arcs in question, their sums, or differences, are less than 
a quadrant ! With respect to deficiencies, we shall only specify 
here the treatment of one proposition, viz. ^ the mutual distances 
of three remote objects being given, with the angles which they 
sabtcnd at a station in the same plane, to find the relative place 
ct that statit>n. This problem, as originally nroposed by Mr. 
Townley, in the Philosophical Transactions (Vol. I. p. 668, New 
Abridgment), is divided into six cases, of all which the conside- 
ration is absolutelv necessary to its complete solution. Mr. Leslie 
presents his readers with one only: even of this, he has not 
given the analytical solution, much as its result simplifies the 
labour of computation. Let A, B, C, be the three points whose 
mutual distances are given, D the station at which the an^le$ 
ADB, BDC, are taken, and * = 360^— (BDA+CDA+BAC.) 

Then, cot ABD=cot K .r^'^^rF^ x + O* 
VAC sin BC A cos J / 

whence ABD is known, and thence ACD, and the distance 

AD. 

We have now reached the end of a task which has been more 

VOL. IV. NO. vu. 6 
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than u^aUy tedious wd uQgrateiiL The Professor's book hu 
greatly disappointed us: for, although oiu* omnion of his talents 
was by no means so exalted as thiit of many of our contemporaries^ 
yet we confidently ejqpected, that in ^ work of which the topica 
(though connected) are so multifarious, he wouM have found one, 
at least, adapted to his abilities, aad have treated it with elegimce 
and perspicuity. But this is not the case. Mr. Leslie af^pcMrs to 
have read much, thought little, and invented stiU less, in 9b ele- 
mentary work where many subjects are introduced into, a single 
volume, we do not imagine that every on^ of them is to be exbaiu. 
ted ; but we certainly think that the most valuable parti^ars 
diould be selected and exhibited with simplicity and perspicuiijr. 
Instead of which, the performance before us wants much thai is 
important, contains not a little that is useless, and teems mace 
with pedantry, error, and absurdity^ than any book of geometiy 
we have ever seen. If such a geometer, as this peiwnnance 
compels us to ibink Mr. Leslie, be really ^ an honour to his coqa- 
try,' the descendants of Simson and Stewart must have miserably 
degenerated, and Scotland, whatever else may be its claims to dis- 
tinction, can boast no extnunrdinary pretensions to matbemaliad 
knowledge. 



Art. hi. Voyage de Dicouvtrtts aux Terrta AustraUSj esse- 
r cuti .par ordre de ^a Mqjesti L^Empereur et Hot, sur Us 
Corvettes Le Giographe, Le Naturaliste^ tt la Goilettt Le 
Casuarina, pendant les Annies 1800^ 1801, 1802, 1803, ^ 
1804, publie oar Deortt Inn>erialy et Ridige, par !M. F. Pircm^ 
Naturaliste, kc. &c. 4to. Tome premier, avec Atka. A Fans. 
1807; 

A FEW months after the retirement of Mr. Pitt, and the suc- 
cession of Mr. Addington, that is^ in June, 1800, M. Otto^the 
resident commissary for French prisoners of war, addressed an 
application to the Lords of the Admiralty, to obtain the necessary 
passports for two armed vessels, Le Geographe and Le Natu- 
raliste, which the French government had appointed for a voya^ 
of discovery round the world, ^ pour mettre le Capitaine Baudm 
k Fabri de toute attaque hostile, et lui procurer une reception favo- 
vable dans les ^tablissemens Britanniques &ik il peurra ^reobligi de 
relicher momentan6ment.' In consequence of this application, the 
good natured Minister, without farther inquiry into the tenor of 
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Cnptejn Baiidin^s tnstractioDs, «r ihepartiedar (object of bis mis- 
^D; obtained Itai Majesty's commands that the French yessels 
' should be permitted to pot into any of his Majesty's ports^ in 
case of stress of weather^ or to procure assistance^ if necessary^ 
to enable them to prosecute their vt)yage.' 

Ths perusal of M. P6ron's book has convinced us that M. Otto^ 
application vrai grounded on false pretences, and that the passport 
ipiras fraadoletttly obtained ; that there never was any intention to 
send these vessels on a ve)raRe of discovery round the vyorid, aS 
stated by M. Otto, bat that the sole object of it was to ascertain 
the real state of New Holland ; to discover what our colonists 
were doing, an^ what was left for the French to do, on this great 
continent, in the event of a peace ; to find some port in the neigh- 
bourhood of our settlements, which should be to them what F^- 
dicherry was to Hindostan ; to rear the standard of Buonaparte, 
then First Consul, on the first convenient spot; and, finally, that 
Ibe only drcomnavigation intended in this voyage d^espUmagt^ 
was that of Australia. 

If any doubt could be entertained that such was the sole inten- 
tion of the French government, the heads of Captain Bafidin's 
instructions, as stated by M. P6ron, and indeed the whole pro- 
ceedings of the voyage, are amply sufficient to set this point at rest. 
By these instructions, they were directed to touch, in the first in- 
stance, at the Isle of France ; thence to proceed to the southern 
extremity of Van Dieman's land, visit Dentrecasteaux's channel, 
examine the eastern coast, enter the strait of Bass, through that 
of Banks, complete Aie discovery of Hunter's islands, examine 
the sooth-west coast of New Holland, penetrate behind the isl- 
ands of St. Peter and St Francis, and visit that part of the con- 
tment concealed by those islands, where a strait was supposed to 
exist by which a conummication was opened with the great gulph 
of CarpMtaria. This being accomplished, they were to direct 
their course to cape Leuwen, examine the unknown parts of the 
coast to the northward, visit the coasts of the land of Edels &nd 
Endracht, make a particular survey of the island of Rottenest 
and Shark's bay, terminating their first campaign at the N. W. 
cape of New Holland. 

From Timor, or Amboyna, (at one of which places they were 
to w'mter.) they were directed to proceed through Endeavour 
strait, to tne eastern point of the great gulf of Carpentaria, to ex- 
amine the whole circuit of its coast to the land ot Amheim, ter- 
minating the second campaign at the same north-west dape' at 
ivhich their first was completed ; from hence they w^re to cross 
the Indian Ocean to the Isle of France, and make the best of their 
way to Europe. 

oo much for this voyage of discovery round the world, of which 
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M. P^ron has been employed to write the history. The permal 
of his bbok has certainly afforded us considerable pleasore, al- 
thoagh in the coarse of oar examination of it we shall feel our- 
selves called apon to reprobate, in the strongest manner, the mean 
and illiberal conduct into which he must have been betrayed by 
superior influence. Of M. P6ron, as a man of general science^ 
we are disposed to think highly ; hot we repeat, that in the pub- 
lication of the work before us, we do not ana cannot consider him 
as a free agent. It is brought forward, in the first place, under 
the immediate sanction of Buonaparte, in consequence of a report 
of the Imperial Institute, which states^ • 

< That more than one hundred thousand 8pecimens*of animals, great 
and small, compose the zoological collection, and that the number of 
new species, according to the report of the professors of the Museum, 
amounts to above two thousand five hundred— When it is recollec- 
ted,' continues the reporter, * that the second voyage of Cook, the 
most brilliant in this respect which has ever been made to this day, 
did not furnish more than two hundred and fifty new species, and that 
the combined voyages of Carteret, Wallis, Fumeaux, Meares, and 
Vancpuver, have not altogether produced so great a number ; when it 
is observed that the case is the same with regard to all the French ex- 
peditions, it will follow, that M M. P6ron and Lesueur alone have dis- 
covered more new animals than all the natural historians who have tra- 
velled in these latter times. 

As a reward for this great exertion^ the Institute accordingly 
resolves, 

1. ^ That the class should testify, in an authentic manner, how much 
it is satisfied with the zeal shewn by M. P^ron to fulfil the functions 
with which he was charged. 

2. ( That it should declare to government that he is deserving of 
those rewards usually granted to naturalists who travel ; and that the 
works preparing by him must contribute tu the progress of natural 
science.* 

The reward, we arc told in a notej was an order of Buonaparte 
for his works to be published at the expense of government. 

Before we proceed to the examination^ of M. ftron's book, we 
shall extract one part of the report of the Institute, which, from 
the importance it attaches to the nascent colony in New South 
Wales, tends to corroborate what we have stated in regard to the 
real object of the voyage. 

^ In the midst of the regions which he has traversed, M. P6ron has 
every where encountered the rivals of his country ; in every place they 
have formed establishments which excite the greatest Intesest, of which 
we have hitherto in Europe received but imperfect and invariably false 
information. M. P6ron has applied himself particularly to «omprt- 
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hitn&f in detail, this vast system of colonization in Australia) ivhich is 
exhibited at the same time on a great continent) and over an immense 
ocean. You will be enabled to obsenre, by that part only of his memoir 
on the seal-fiahery, how fiir his researches on this subject are of import* 
ancei and with what sagacity the author of it has been able to deyelope 
them. His labours, in thb respect, appear worthy, in every point of 
view, of the attention of the philosopher and the statesman. Never 
perhaps did a subject of greater interest or curiosity offer itself to their 
contemplation. Never perhaps was a more striking example afforded 
of the omnipotence of laws and insUtutions on the character of indivi- 
duals and nations. To transform the most formidable robbers, and the 
most abandoned thieves of England, into honest and peaceable citizens, 
and into industrious planters ; to operate the same revolution among 
the vilest prostitutes ; to compel them, by infallible means, to become 
virtuous wives, and exemplary mothers ; to bring under suborcUnatioQ 
and control a nascent population ; to preserve it by assiduous care 
from the contagpious example of its parents ; and thus to lay the ground- 
work of a race more virtuous than that which at present exists-- such 
is the affecting picture that the new English colonies present. But the 
statesman, in the very constitution of this new empire, and in the detail 
of its organization, too surely discovers the real views of the founder, 
and the formidable germ of those revolutions which must of necessity 
be produced.' Page 13. 

This ' Voyage Historiqae' commences with obsenring that ibe 
efforts which England has made in scientific discoveries have 
been peculiarly distinguished in these latter times ; and that in 
this glorious stragele among nations for promoting science, France 
alone has been able to dispute with advantage her superiority and 
her triumphs : that, notwithstanding this, the numbers of en- 
lightened EngUshmen, placed on the immense theatre of a fifth 
part of the globe, might, perhaps, decide the opinion of Europe 
in favoar of their country; that the national honour of France 
therefore called for an expedition of discovery to the South Seas, 
and that the Institute felt it a duty to propose the measure to gov- 
ernment. 

< The war at this period appeared to have redoubled its fury; the 
political existence of France was menaced; its territory was invaded— 
but Buonaparte was now First Consul. He received with eagerness 
the proposition of the Institute, which for many years before had t» 
boast of his name in the list of its members. And at the very time 
when the army of reserve was put in motion to cross the Alps, he is- 
sued his orders to hasten the execution of this grand enterprise. In 
an instant, three and twenty persons, nominated by him, on the pre- 
sentation of the Institute, were destined for making scientific re- 
searches. Never was a display so considerable given to this depart- 
ment of a voyage of discovery; never were means so amply prepare 
for aecujping success ! Astronomers, geographers, mineralogists, bo- 
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Unists, zocylogUcsv draftJnieOi gM-d^nersi «ll presetted lii«tnMlv«« itt 
4Mil»k» triple, Afid «ven quintuple numbers.' Page 4. 

FVHtanatc^ however, as it torncd out, was H for those who wer^ 
rtjecfced. Of the twenty-three nersonl; selected for condacting th6 
scientific department, three only returned to their country. 

The two ships appointed for this expedition left Havre on the 
19kh October 1800, and anchored on the 2d November in the 
bay of Santa Cruz, in Tencrifie. We shall not attempt to follow 
M. P^ron through his bng dissertations on the Canary islands^ 
nor dispute with him respecting the gallant conduct of his coon^^ 
Irymen on the appearance of L/Nrd Nelson before Santa Cmz. 
We shall barely observe diat he must be mistaken in supposing 
iiittt tiie English had any view of making a conquest {si the Ca- 
tturies, for wie purpose of * freeing themselves from the heavy 
tribute which they pay annually to France, Spain, and Portugal, 
fer the wines and brandies of those three powers.' We are con:, 
fident that no such consideration entered the brain of him who 
conceived this illfatcd and hopeless expedition, and could almost 
wish that the motive for sendmg Lord Nelson on such a service 
had really been as harmless as that which he has stated. The 
island of Teneriffe would in fact be an useless conquest, As % 
colony of England, we should purchase its wines at twice their 
present rate. The Cape of Good Hope also, according to M. 
r^ron, was taken possession of solely for its supply of wines. 
Now it unfortsnately happens diat, excepting a Itttle Constan 
tiafor the ladies, not a single pipe of Cape wine is consumed in 
tfas capital in the course of a year ; and the reason is obvious — it 
is worse than the worst wines of Teneriffe, and dearer than the 
best : but M. P^ron is not a political economist ; he is, it seems, 
merely ' a savant,* 

The passage to the Isle of France afforded the opportunity 6f 
making a number of observations on the temperature, moisture, 
and weight of the air ; on the winds, &c. which Are detailed at con- 
siderable length, and from which is deduced this general result — ' 

* That all the grand phenomena of nature undergo the roost import- 
ant modifications, in proportion as one approaches the equator ; that 
the pressure of the air, and the intensity of the magnetic quality are 
^minished ; the barometer descends ; the thermometer rises ; the hy- 
grometer stands at the point of saturation ; the winds become weaker, 
and more constant ; the movement of every kind of instrument is more 
regular, and the variations less/ 

Moch of this is altogether vague and inconclusive. That the 
elasticity of the air is diminished at and neacf the ecpiator ; that the 
mercury in the barometer stands generally at a lower, and in the 
thermometer at a higher point than in other parts of the ocean ; that 
tile atmosphere is more loaded with moisture, are indeed facts so 
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W€!U a^cerUi^ed^ »s Ml to admit o£ admbt: bnl sa fiit froai il» 
wifida being iQere itmit imd steady^ there is not perbapi a spot an 
4ie QceM so subject to violeot aq/aadls and varudslr weather, iw 
that belt oa the AtlaAlic which ia eomfirefaended between the Km. 
ita of Uie oortb-east trade wind on one side^ and tha south-east on 
the other. 

Few countries, we are persuaded, can be more deUghUdi than 
the I^ of France. Though aoimetimes visited bjr tremendous 
hurricanes, the elimate is in graeral friendly both to the animal 
ipad vegetable piui of creation. The cataW^^oe of trees, shrubs, 
iiiaks^ &C. which M. Peron ccmtemplated growiug on one spot, in« 
cAmles thet yi^ost remarkable in the tropical regions of the globe; 
We suspect, howev^, that some of them have be«i set dbwn by 
him ai ranitom. The Mai^ustan, kg instance, erroneoosly said 
to bo ' originate de la Chine/ hns never yet been met with be.* 
yond the 13th degree ^ latitude, and is supposed to be confined 
^ the peQinsula of Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and the neighboar- 
ing islands ; indeed we are perfectly certain, from its delicate ha- 
bits, that it could not exist on the Isle of France. 

On the 25th April 1801, the two ships quitted the island, and 
steering a ctiirse lor New Holland^ mode ciqpe Leuwen, the souths 
west point of that great continent, on the 27th May. At the 
moment of their departure, the whole of the two ships' companies 
were put on short allowaiice, being reduced to half a pound of 
^sh oread to each man par decade ; and, instead of wine, to a ra- 
tion of three-sixteenths of a bottle of execrable rum distilled at the 
Isle of France. ' Triste prelude/ says M. P6roo, ^ et principale 
source des malheurs (joi devoient nous aoeabler da^is la suite!' 

From cape Leuwen, M. Baudin, the commandant, thought pro* 
per to deviate from his instruction^^ and, instead of proceraing to 
the southern extremity d* Van Dieman's land, to skirt the western 
coast of New Holland, from the land of JLeuwen to that of 
Endraeht. To the northernmost point of the latter, which is in 
fket the N. W. cape of New Holland, he gave the name of Murat^ 
»id to die group c^ islands which lie befDre it, that of Rivoli ; not- 
withstanding that both of them had been long htid down, in oar 
best eharts, under the names of N. W. Cape and Rosemary is!- 
ands. In the same manner new names are bestowed on head- 
lands and islands along this coast, named more than a centary ago, 
The examinatian of Leuwen's land occupied them from the 25th 
April to the 19th June, and of Endracht's land from the latter pe- 
riod to the 12(h Ally ; and to this delay, and to the deviation of 
Captain Baudin from his instructions, together with the short al- 
lowance of bad provisions, M. Pferon attributes aB their succeed- 
ing misfortnnes. 
The whole of Ae western coast of New Holland is described as 
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a low^ biurreD^ dreary, and sandy shore, alfording little mterestiBg 
eidier m the animal, mineral, or vegetable crea^kMi. The few na** 
tives who were seen, are described as horribly ugly and repul- 
sive ; a set of hmnan beings thrust to the extreme verge of stupi- 
dity and miseiT, and whose only covering consisted of a bit of 
kangaroo skin thrown carelessly over the shoulders ; every other 
part of the body being entirely naked. 

Having reached the N. W. cape of New Holland, Captain Bau' 
din determined to examine the coast which trends to the N. £. 
and which was discovered in 1616 by a Dutch navigator of the 
name of De Witt, after whom it was called. It was again visit- 
ed bv Dampier in 1699, and by three Dutch vessels in 1705 ; and 
chiefly from tiie observations of the last mentioned visitors, it has 
been laid down, perhaps not very accurately, in the ordinary 
charts of this country. The French, however, have thought fit, 
as usual, to assign new names to every groun of islands, and to ev- 
ery promontory of this northern coast of New Holland Thus 
we have the bay of Berthoud, the Archipelago of Champagny, 
the Archipelago of Forrestier, and the Archipelago of Buonaparte^ 
the last of wWch is situated in Lat. 13° 16' S. and 123° 30' E. of 
Paris. From this point Captain Baudin stood for Timor, where 
he arrived on the 18th of August 1801. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more dreary and misera- 
ble than the aspect of these innumerable islands, interspersed along 
the whole coast of De Witt's land. They present themselves, 
says M. P6ron, avecle caract^re de la st£rilite la plus hideuse.' 

< In the midst of these numerous islands, nothing occurs that is pleas- 
ing to the imagination. The soil is naked ; the bnming sky shews it- 
self always clear and divested of clouds ; the sea is scarcely agitated, 
except by nocturnal squalls. Man seems to have abandoned these un- 
grateful shores ; no where is any vesdjpe of his dwelling, or any trace 
of his presence to be distinguished. The navigator, shuddering at this 
hideous solitude, beset with dangers— unceasingly starting up, be- 
comes confounded, and turns his back upon the ill-fated shore ;— and 
when he reflects that these inhospiuhle islands border as it were upon 
those of the grand Archipelago of Asia, on which nature delights to 
pour its treasures, he feels a difficulty to conceive how a sterility so 
invincible can possibly be continued by the side of a fertility so abun- 
dant. In vain will he seek in the ordinary laws of nature the real prin- 
ciple of so extraordinary an opposition.' — Page 138. 

We are told that on entering the bay of Coupang, on the island 
of Timor, they experienced considerable difficulty on the part of 
the Malay chiefs, who, not havingasyetany knowledge of French- 
men, and confounding them with their inveterate enemies, the Eng- 
lish, objected to their approach towards the town. A superannua- 
ted French pilot, who had seryed the Dutch at this place for twelve 
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years^ jn the eapacity of gaiUKr, let tiiem into the secret (rf* tloi 
animosity. He told them that, ^ome years ago^ the English, after 
conquering Timor, drove the inhabitants, by their violence and 
rapine, to take np arms ; that fort Concord, to which they retir- 
ed, was taken by assault, when 70 or 80 Englishmen were col 
in pieces and eaten by the ferocious Malays ; and that the most 
implacable hatred had subsisted ever since against the Englisb^ 
and against every object which recalled the memory of thos ein- 
▼aders. p. 143. 

That a doating old French pilot shoald have dreamt this ridica- 
lons story, and told it for the amusement of his coontrvmen, does 
not in the least surprise us ; but that a work published by the au- 
thority of the government, on the recommendation of the Insti- 
tate, should gravely recoro such an idle fable, appears, we confess, 
somewhat astonishing. We ought to know, however, that nothing 
is too absurd for the belief of a modem Frenchman, when sea^ 
soned with a little calumny against our coontrymen. The Malay 
nation is spread over thousands of islands, wnich cover ten times 
as many tiiousands of square leagues, (m the great Indian and 
Pacific oceans, and exceeds perhaps in its numMrs even these of 
la grandt nation. They worship one God, and acknowledge 
Mahomet as his prophet; they have a regular language written 
in the Arabic character ; they are every where lodged in comfort- 
able dwellings, and clothed with decent garments; they have 
communication with every part of the eastern world; yet we are 
u> be told in the nineteenth century, on the authority of a drivell- 
ing Frenchman, that the Malays are cannibals, and that the 
whole nation bears an implacable hatred against the English !• 

The Naturaliste, whicn had parted from the G6ographe on the 
coast of Leuwen's land, joined the latter in Coupang bay. Cap- 
tain Hameltn bad examined the river of Black Swans, which 
\^SLS discovered by Vlamingin 1697; and on the coast of En- 
dracht, among other subjects of natural history, met with the 
peari oyster in considerable quantity. M. P6ron casts ma^ se* 
vere reflections on the mismanagement of Captain Baudin. . The 
dysentery and scurvy, which prevailed in the G^ographe. he 
attributes entirely to his negligence of those precautions wnich 
were so well known, and so universally in use ; even the part- 
ing of the ships, he ascribes to the false calculations of the com- 
mandant. 

The two ships left Timor on the 13th November, made cape 
Leu wen the beginning of January 1802, and proceeded to the 
southern extremity of Van Dieman^s land. Here their operations 
were mostly confined to the coves and harbours of the great bay df 
Storms, and the channel of Dcntrccasteujc. Nothing can be more 
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beautiful than, the surrounding scenery and accompaniments of this 
channel, of which M. P^ron gives, a very animated description. 

• Crowded on the surface of the soil arc seen on every side those 
beautiful mimosas, those superb nietrosideros, those correas, unknown 
till of late to our country, but now become the pride of our shrubbe- 
ries. From the banks of the ocean to the summits of the highest 
mountains may be observed the mighty eucalyptus, those giant trees of 
Australian forests, many of which measure from 162 to 180 feet in^ 
height, and from 25 to 30, and even 36 feet in circumference. Banksia 
of diiferent kinds, the protea, the embothium, the leptosperroa, .form 
an enchanting belt round the skirts of the forests. Here the casuarina 
exhibits its beautiful form ; there, the elegant exocarpus throws into a 
hundred diiferent places its negligent branches. Every where spring 
Vp the most delightful thickets of melaleuca, thesium, conchyum, evo-^ 
dia, all equally interesting cither from their graceful shape, the \ove\f 
verdure of their foliage, the singularity of tlieir corollas, or the figure 
of their seed-vessels.' — Page 233. 

• After the examination of Dentrecasteaux's channel, (hey pro-' 
ceeded round the southern point of the island Maria, and anchor- 
ed in Oyster bay. The natives, unlike those on the shores just 
mentioned; were savage and ferocious. — ^ Those actions/ M. 
P^ron observes, * which are to us so delightfiil and so natural^ 
the bestowing of kisses and affectionate caresses, are utterly un- 
known to these gross'and brutal islanders.' — The discovery, how- 
ever, of human bones which had evidently been in the fire, and 
apparently deposited within a monument erected for their recep- 
tion, gives rise to many speculations on the origin of the custom 
of burning the dead, some of which are not strictly compatible 
with the character of the savage and ferocious people he had just 
described, p. 270. 

Nothing particular occurred in skirting the eastern coast of ^"^an 
Dieman's land, except parting a second time from the Natura- 
liste, which M. P6ron attributes, as before, to the stupidity of M. 
Baudin: he considers the circumstances of a long and violent cfale 
of wind, and the navigation along a dangerous coast, as trifling 
in the scale Of their misfortunes. 

■ *. All those dangers, however, were nothing in comparison of the 
dreadful, scurvy which carried death and destruction into our i*anks; 
already several of our people had been thrown into the sea; already 
more than half the ship's company were incapable of any duty ; two 
only of our helmsmen could take their turn at the wheel. The pro* 
gress of this disease was frightful. Three-fourths of a bottle of putrid 
water composed our daily allowance ; for more than a year we had not 
known the taste of wine, nor had a sing;le drop of brandy passed our 
lips. In the place of these liquors, so indispensable to the European na- 
vigator, above all, on voyages such as ours, were substituted three-six- 
teenths of a tK)ttle of wretched rum, prepared at the Isle of France, and 
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wMch none but the black slaves of that colony^ are la the Habit of using. 
The biscuit vas holed like a sieve by the larvx of insects. All our 
salt provisions were rotteaib the strictest sense of the word ; and so in- 
suppo^able were both the smell and taste, that the most famished of 
the crew frequently chose rather to suffer all the agonies of hunger, 
than to eat them : oftentimes, indeed, in the presence of the comman- 
dguatf would they throw their allowance into the sea/ p. 331. 

Enteriag Bass' Strait from the eastward, the G6ographe stood 
directly. towards Cape Wilson, on the southern coast of !New 
HoUand. From this Cape, or promontory, we are told, to CeLoe 
Leuwcn on the west, an extent of coast equal to 900 leagues, the 
inteijacent couittry is, in future, to be called lerrc Napoleon : 
and, .accordingly as they proceed, we have Cape Richelieu^ Bay 
Tallejrand, Cape Suffrein, Cape Marengo, Cape Dessaix, Cape 
Volney, Cape Buffon, Bay Rivoli^ Cape Jafla; the peninsula Fleu- 
riea, and, within it, a deep gulph running 100 miles into the inte- 
rior, * to which, in honour of our august empress/ says M, P6von, 
' we gave the name of Josephine's Gulph.'* After these, come 
theis&nd Decres; the peninsula Camjbac^res, Cape Berthier,and 
the great Gulph of Buonaparte, which runs 200 miles inland. 
Next foHow Port Champagny, and the archipelago of Jerdme. 
All those islands, scattered along the coast of Terre Napoleon, 
amounting to more than 160, present the same dreary picture as 
those of the archipelago of Buonaparte on the northern coast of. 
tfuft continent : they are low, arid, and sterile, producing neither 
tree nor shrub ; a few sombre lichens only are found ejicrusting 
the pai-ched surface. Not a human being is known to exist on. 
them. On this inhospitable coast tremendous storms prevail, 
mostly from the S. W. quarter. The Gfeographe was nearly wreck- 
ed in the Gulph olf Buonaparte, and the weather was so violent 
as to oblige them to return to the eastward before they had. 
completed their operations, and seek for refreshments at. Port 
Jackson. 

Before we jMWJeefd, we feel ourselves called upon to ^ unfold a 
tale,' respecting this Land of Napoleon, which will leave him, at 
once, without a shadow of the claim to which his flatterers would 
entitle him. In July, 1801, the Investigator sloop of war, com- 
manded by Captain Flinders, sailed fi-om England under orders to 
complete the nautical survey of the coasts of New Holland. In 
December, he made Cape Leuwen, and, stretching along the land 
of Noyts, with the coast close, on board, by the 17th of March, 
1802, he had verified all that X^ancouver and Dentrecasteaux ac- 
oomplished; and, in addition, completed the discovery of the 
deep gulph or inlet within the islands of St. Peter and St. Francis, 

• Buonaparte has since chansed it for Louisa's Gnlph. 
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which, as we said before, was conjeoliired to commonicate willr 
the Gulph of Carpentaria. Now it appears that, on this vefv 
day^ the G6o^phe, for the first time, entered the eo^^em rooutfa 
of Bass' Strait, near Fameaux's islands, and two days afterwards 
came opposite to Wtstern Harbour^ on the southern coast; 
^ where,' says M. P6ron, ^finish the labours of the EngHsh na- 
vigators, and where our long discoveries of the Land of >iapo* 
leon begin.' It is true that, on the 19th of March, M. Piroo 
could not know what had been effected by Captain FUnders to^ 
the westward of Western Harbour ; bat he knew it before he 
published his book ; he knew it, in fact, a few days after the G^- 
ograpbe first made this coast ; for, * on the 9th t)f April, 180^' 
says Captain Flinders, * in lat. 35^ 42' S. long. 139^ 16' E. wc 
encountered M. Baudin in the G^ographe, who was prosecuting 
his examination of the same coast in the opposite direction.' Eve- 
rv information was unreserVi dly communicated to Captain Bau- 
din ; he was told that * the whole of the south coast of Australia^ 
with the exception of ten or fiiteen leagues to the west of Cape 
Otway, had undergone an investigation^ which was generauy 
made at five or six miles distance from the shore, and frequently 
nearer.' But M. P6ron says that Captain Flinders was vtry re- 
served on the subject of his operations ; that, however, ttiey 
learned from some of his people how much they had suffered by 
contrary winds, which had driven him from the coast, and pre- 
vented ms penetrating, as he had intended, behind the islands of 
St. Peter and St. Francis, &c. Now we will venture not only to 
assert, that all this is a direct falsehood, (for we have seen both 
tiie journal and charts of Captain Flinders, which are fortunately 
arrived safe in this counry,) but also to pledge ourselves that no 
such observations are to be found either in Captain Baudin's jour- 
nal, or in the log book of the G6ographe. We know not much 
of captain Baudin's character, but we cannot think so ill of him 
as to suppose that he would lend his authority, in so wanton and 
unjustifiable a manner, * to pluck the laurels from a brotticr's 
brow.' Let us heai* what Captdn Flinders has observed on iins 
occasion. 

* On tlie 7th of December, ISOt, I made Cape Leuwen, the south 
westernmost point of New Holland, and commenced the survey of the 
south coast The examination of the French admiral, Dentrecasteaux, 
upon this coastf made in 1793, extended from Cape Leuwen as far as 
the longitude 132^ east of Greenwich; and I found the chart of M. 
Beautems Beaupr6, his geographical engineered, accurate, that the 
advantage to geography^, resuldng from my surv, so will not consist in 
correcting what he lias laid down, but in confirming, and adding to, tb^ 
information before obtained.' (Cafitain Fiindtr$* M, S. Journal ) 
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Again, 

* It is known that the French admiral, Dentrecasteaux, did not pur- 
ine the coast of Nuyt's Lund so far as Nuyts himself bad done : the 
isles of St. Peter and St. Francis, which terminated the Dutch disco* 
rery, were not seen bjr him, or any islands wtiich could have been mis- 
taken lor them. The French then have no claim to original discovery to 
the vfeetward qf tAew islands^, although Dentrecasteaux, and his geo-i 
l^rapber Beaupr6, deserve much praise for their accurate delineation of 
those purts. It is most probable, that Nuyts did not see the main coast 
so far to the East as the islands which he named ; be that as it may, it 
is certain that the Investigator* a discovery will commence wh^re that of 
the Dutch endsy and it will terminate where she met with Le G^ografihe. 
The western boundary of this spaae cannot be placed to the eastward 
of 135*^ east of Greenwich, and the place of meeting Captain Baudin 
was in 139^ 10' east. Within these limits are comprehended, 1st, The 
whole of that great projecting Cape, of which Cape Catastrophe (so 
called from the loss of a boat with the master and nine men) is the 
south entrance, with the bays and neighbouring islands ; 2dlv, The 
great inlet (No. 13.) up to its bead ; 3dly, The inlet, (No. 14.); and, 
4tlil7, The large kangaroo island. To all these, I apprehend, the In- 
vestigator has an undisputed claim to a£Kx names ; and to her, and the 
Britisli Admiralty only, can this right belong, so £&r as relates to Eu- 
ropean nations. From the before mentioned longitude of 139^ 10' to 
Cape Northumberland, which I place in U0<) 50' the claim qf original 
discovery^ so far as I am acquaint edy is vested in Cafitain Baudin and 
the French nation^ nor shall I presume to call the headlands contained 
in this space by other names than such as shall be assigned to them in. 
the French chart.' C Cafitain Flinders* M.S, Journal. J 

Tbus^ then^ the nine hundred leagues of coast, comprehended 
under the name of Terre Napoleon^ and including all the discov- 
eries of Nuyts, Vancouver, Dentrecasteaux, Flinders, Bass and 
Grant, are reduced to less than 50 leagues of real discovery, or 
one eighteefUhpart of that which M. Peron and the imperial In- 
stitute have, in so barefaced and unjust a manner ascribed to M. 
Baodin. We have little doubt that Terre Napoleon v^ill make a 
figure in the future charts published on the continent ; but we are 
convinced that Messrs. Arrowsmith and Faden will feel too sen- 
sibly what is due to their countryman, to defraud him of his well- 
earned reputation, by adopting the name of an usurper. Indeed, 
in coupling this transaction with the remaining part of Captain 
Flinder's history, a strong suspicion arises that the whole has Deen 
the effect of a pi*emeditated design to snatch the merit of the dis- 
covery lirom its rightful possessor, for thejpurpose of setting up a 
claim, at some future day, to this part of New Holland. The cir- 
csmstance of Captain Flinder's unjust detention, as a prisoner, on 
the isle of France, was an admirable incident to favour this de- 
sign. Having lost his ship on a reef of coral rock, he was pro- 
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ceeding to IScirope in a small schooner ; he called it the Isle of 
France to refit his vessel, and refresh his crew. On some un- 
founded pretext, the ship was seized, his books and papers-taken 
Eossession of, and himself made a close prisoner ; fortunately^ 
owever, he foood means of forwarding to Europe copies of bis 
charts, journals, and other papers. Six years have now elapsed 
since he was first detained on that Island, and although the Frend;! 
government have sent out an order for his release, in triplicate or 
quadruplicate, at the particular intercession of Sir Joseph Banks, 
and these orders are known to have been received at the Isle of 
France, still Captain Flirfders is detained there. We have, there- 
fore, no hesitation in saying, that unless counter ones had gone 
out at the same time, the governor, De Caen, would not have 
dared to disobey the order for his release. Captain Flinders vary 
justly and pathetically observes, 

* The complete examination of Australia had been my darling pro- 
ject for years ; and never was man overjoyed beyond what I was, on 
receiving the commission to undertake it. Two French ships had sail- 
ed nine months before* me upon the same project, but, by assiduity an4 
favourable circumstances, I had anticipated them in the most interest* 
ing paits. In the midst of my ardour, and after overcoming no trifling 
impediments, I saw myself arrested, imprisoned — the. produce of all 
my risks and toils, from which I had promised myself advancement^ 
and the approbation of my country, violently taken from me; and the 
pleasing ideas, which the being on return to a beloved family, after a 
long absence, naturally excite in the human heart, I saw blasted by the 
same violent hand ; not for any crime committed, but from the auBpicion 
of dsi intention only. Had the general's (De Caen) character,* he con- 
tinue^, < been that of a man of information on literary subjects, I might 
have suspected that one of his objects, in prolonging my detention, 
was to give time for the firevioua fiubiication of the voyage of M, Bau* 
din, to fire/ioasesa the world that it vtaa to the French nation only the 
comfitetc diacovery and examination of the aouth coaat of AuatraUa vfoai 
due* M.S. 

He thinks, however, that in De Caen's estimation, voyages un- 
dertaken for the promotion of science, were held too low to justify 
such a suspicion. It may be so ; but we are fully persuaded that he 
has hit upon the real cause of his lon^and unjust detention. - The 
work is now published, the claims of the French promulgated, and 
Captain Flinders, we doubt not, will be released. *^The Western 
Ilurhoury though discovered by Bass, and laid down by him from 
-an eye sketch made in an open boat, as mentioned in a note on a 

fmblished^chart, is evidently the spot fixed upon, at a general peace, 
or the establishment of the Australian Pondicherry. This har- 
bour, says M. Peron, is most incorrectly laid down, thepeninsula 
being an island to wlrich we gave the name of *Isle des Fran5ois.' 
The water was fdund to be sufficient for every purpose of naviga- 
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ti»n, the «oil fertile, vegets^on active, and the surrounding c€Nin« 
try abundant in wood. * In short/ says M. P6ron, * Le Port 
Westtrn is one of the finest that could possibly be found, combin- 
ing all the -advantages which may one day make it a valuable set- 
tlement.' 

Having completed their operations as far as the boisterous state 
of the weather would permit, the winter setting in, and the men 
much debilitated by sickness, Captain Baudin determined, to run 
for Port Jackson, by again circumnavigating Van Dieman's land. 
In this passage .they experienced dreadful and continued gales of 
wind, in consequence of wlttch, and of bad provisions, the num^ 
ber of their sick increased dalily. The first fifteen days of June 
brought with them bad weather without any intermission ; not 
more than four men were able to keep the deck, and the ship was 
almost abandoned to her fate. On arriving before Port Jackson, 
the crew was reduced to so feeble a state as to be utterly unable to 
work the ship into the harbour, which being observed by the go- 
vernor, a small vessel was sent out to their assistance. Here they 
found the Investigator, and .learned that the Naturalistc, from 
which they had parted on the eastern coast of Van Dieman, had 
afa^ady called tor refreshments at Port Jackson, and sailed for 
Europe. Meeting, however, with a severe gale of wind to the 
southward of Van Dieman's land, she found it expedient to re- 
turn, and joined Le G6ographe a few days afterwards. 

The recovery of the sick, from the moment they found them- 
selves on shore, is described as most rapid The contempt of 
the commandant for all those precautions, indispensable to the 
health of men on long voyages ; his disregard of the pointed or- 
ders of government on this subject; the unnecessary privations 
imposed by him on the isick and the crew al large, repeatedly call 
forth the severe animadversions of M. P6ron. How far his con-; 
duct was deserving of the unqaalified reprehension it h«re meets 
with, we pretend not to determine : but we are of opinion that a 
Ktth more delteacy might have been observed towards the memo- 
ry of an officer who fought bravely for his country at Trafalgar, 
where his ship the Fougeux, went down after the action, and 
Gapt. Baudin, with every soul on board, perished. 

The favourable reception which the officers and naturalists of 
the two ships met firom the government of Port Jackson, far ex- 
ceeded their expectations. 

<The English received Captain Hamelin (of the Nalnraliste) from the 
fii%t moment, with that great and polite generosity which the perfcciion 
of European civilization only can produce. The most distinguished 
bouses in the colony were open to our companions ; and during their 
wbole stay there, they experienced that delicate and kind hospitality, 
Tvhich confers equal honour oh him who practises it, and on him ^vho 
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is the object of it. Ail Ifae resources of the eokmy were {ribiced i^ tlis 

disposition of the French captain.' Page 365.*«^^ In one word/ sajt 
M. P6ron, < the conduct of the English government with regard to us 
was so marked by magnificence and generosity^ that we. should be 
wanting in every principle of hondur and justice, were we not to re* 
cord in this work the expression of our gratitude.' 

. The same kind attention appears to have been paid to Uiem by 
the inhabitants ; all, continues M. P^ran, seemed to feel the im- 
portant truth, ^ la cause des sciences est la cause des peupks/ 

It gives us pain to observe, after reading these and similar pas- 
sages, that the gratitude of Captain HaiQclin scarcely survived the 
period of its record by M. Peron. This officer is at present com- 
madore of a squadron of frigates in the East-Indies. Last year 
they attacked and completely destroyed the small and de^p%uxless 
settlement of Tappanooly, on the coast of Sumatra. Forgetiiil of 
that delicate and kind hospitality with which he was received al 
Port Jackson, Captain Hamelin not only permitted, but assisted in 
the pillage of private property : he even stood by and saw the 
wardrobes of the ladies plundered, and was base and malicious 
enough to order his people to tear in pieces, in presence of the 
owners, several articles of dress which were not worth carrvitig 
mway. He then compelled the whole of the civilians to embark for 
the Isle of France, leaving orders that every house in the settie- 
ment should be set on fire. When on ship-board, he called the 
£nfflish ladies upon deck and with savage exultation, pointed ont 
to mem the glorious blaze which their houses exhibited. This is 
that very Captain Hamelin, at whose disposition, even in the 
midst of war, ^ all the resources of the English colony were 
placed P 

' We have been induced to tiotice this infamous conduct in an 
officer of the old school, as it tends to prove, among a thoosand 
other instances now before us, how totally the national character 
of France is altered and depraved by the military despotism which 
has sprung out of the Revolution. Her age of chivalry is, indeed 
^ne — ^we fear for ever ; and its place is supplied by a systematic 
ferociousness, a rancorous mode of warfare wholly destitute of 
that urbanity of manners, that generosity of sentiment, which 
once served to soften the rigours of contention, and stripped it of 
half its terrors. The leadkng principle in the modem school of 
military France, is to renounce humanity altogether ; to mortify, 
io insult, and trample in the dust a vanquished foe, not so much 
for the gratification of personal hatred, as for the unworthy pur- 
pose of ministering to the dark and stormy passions of theiootst 
malignant and revengeful of tyrants. 

A very detailed, and we doubt not, very accurate, view is given of 
the town of Sydney, accompanied with a neat plan, and followed by 
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«B saiOHited descnption of tbe magnifieoBt harbour of Port Jaek- 
MtL We msptd, however, thai the aecovot of the bastlmg trade^ 
and flourishing state of tiie colony, is a little exaggerated. 

< A group of objects, not lest ioterestlDg, forced tbemselres on our 
attention. In the barboar were re-assembled a multitude of vessels, 
recently arrived from different countries of the globe, the greater part 
of them destined for new and hazardous voyages. These, fitted out 
on tha banks of the Thames and the Shannon, were proceeding to the 
whale fishery on the wintry ccMst of New Zealand ; those intended for 
CJunay after landing their cargoes for the use of the colony, were pre- 
paring to sail towards the mouth of the Yellow river. Some laden 
with coal were about Ip proceed to the Cape of Good Hope and to India* 
Seyeral smaller craft were preparing for a coasting voyage to fiasa' 
atrait; other vessels^ of a stronger construction, manned by more ad^ 
venturous sailors, and provided with arms, were fitting out for the 
western coast of America, stored with merchandise of various kinds: 
these vessels were intended to establish, by force of arms, a contraband 
conunerce with the inhabitants of Peru, extremely advantageous to 
Voth parties. Here an enterprise was preparing for the N. W. coast of 
America, to carry on a lucrative commerce in turs ; there they were 
hastening an expedition of armed vessels for the Navigator, Friendly, 
aad Society Islaitds, to import cargoes of salt provisions.'— P. 375. 

The acooant of the convicts is equally fiavooraUe, bat we fear 
eqnaiyy exaggerated. Robbers and highwaymen are here oonvmt- 
ed into good hnsbands and indulgent fadiers, and the most aban- 
doned thieves and prostitutes into intelligent and indastrious mo- 
thers. At Paramatta several of the officers 'and the corps des sa- 
vans took op their abode in the house of one Larra, a French Jew^ 
vvho, firom a convicted felon, was now become a freeman and ik 
citisen, and married to a once abandoned, now reformed Jewess. 
Both of them being inclined to indastrious habits, they soon raised 
s small capital; they cultivated land ; they entered into commercial 
specnlirtions ; and, in short, M. Larra was now considered as 
one of the rkhest and most respectable inhabitants of the colony. 
Three Freneh convicts served him as domestics, all sensible of 
their former misconduct, and follv determined to lead in future 
yirtiK>u9 and honest lives. Far different, ho\vever, were the feel- 
ings of another Frenchman, of the name of Morand, a jeweller 
and clock-maker in the town of Sydney, who had been transport- 
ed for forging Bank notes, or, as he was pleased to state it, 
* d'avoir voulu s'associer ii la Banque d^Angleterr^p sans mise de 
fonds.' The levity with which this wretch related his own vil- 
lanies, and the delight he seemed to experience at the recollec- 
tion oif the perpetration of crimes disgraceful to human nature, are 
eertainiy peculiar to Frenchmen of the very worrt description. 
We shall give his history in his own words: 

* The war,' said Morand, « had just broken out between Great BrL 
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tain and France ; the forces of the two nations were already eogiged.i 
when it occurred to roe that our rival might be more easily destroyed 
by financial operations than by force of arms. I resolved therefore ctt 
bon fiatfiotej to undertake his destruction^ and to effect it in the very 
heart of London — Had I succeeded (he exclJmed with eagerness) 
France would have erected altars to my name !— Scarcely had I set foot 
in England, when I commenced my operations, which succeeded be- 
yond my utmost hopes. Assisted by an Irishman, not less expert than 
myself, I soon sueceeded in counterfeiting Bank of England notes to 
such a degree of perfection, that it became very difficult even fol* our- 
selves to distinguish those issued from our press, from those that were 
real. The moment of my triumph arrived; all my dispositions wer» 
made for deluging England with the product of our manufactory. No- 
thing was wanting but some little information concerning the mode of 
marking the numbers, when my partner, whom I had hitherto regarded 
as a gentleman, was induced to rob our dep6t, and carry off some of the 
notes which wanted a few trifling though mdispensable formalities. He 
was immediately taken up : and as he had not scrupled to commit a 
breach of honour, he did not hesitate, under his present situation, to 
conduct himself like a poltroon — he discovered the whole secret. I 
was arrested, and Great firiuin was saved from the destruction pre" 
pared for her. 

* However evident the proofs of our project might be made to ap- 
pear, I did not on that account despair (thanks to the nature of the cri- 
minal laws of England !) to escape being hanged. But the pusiUani* 
mity and terror of my companion were such as to leave no doubt of 
our common ruin, if I should be reduced to the necessity of being 
confronted at the bar with him. In order therefore to ward off my 
own fdte, which could not rfstard his, I was resolved to make hini the 
instrument of his own destruction. Besides, as he was the cause of 
all our disasters, it was perfectly just that he should suffer for it. In 
a pathetic harangue, therefore, 1 endeavoured to prove to him that 
our death being inevitable, we had nothing left to occupy our thoughts 
but the best means of escaping the gallows ; and that it would 
be better to act like men of honour, than to expire under the 
hands of the hangman. — The Irishman was moved, but not quite 
resolved. 1 then observed, that if his own infamy did not affect him, 
he ought to spare his children the calamity of hearing themselves 
stigmatized ; and that if he could not leave them a fortune, he nugbt 
at least, by a generous self-devotion^ snatch them from shame and 
disgrace. 

* These last reflections kindled in the breast of the Irishman a spark 
of noble couraijj^ We procured some corrosive sublimate. I pre- 
tended to swaR^'part of it — he actually swallowed it, and died. 1 bus 
disernbarrussed, I avoided the gallows which was ready for us both. I 
escaped it however to be transported into this colony, where I am con- 
demned to pass the rest of my days. The time of my slavery is expir- 
ed. 1 cari7 on to advantage my former occupations of a jeweller and 
clock-maker. The two wretches who work for me, and who would 
hang themselves for the sake of a watch, enable me to triple my profits. 
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In A few years I shall be one of the richest proprietors in the setlle- 
tnentf and I should already be one of the happiest, were I not unceas- 
ingly tormented at the regret of having failed so miserably in an hon- 
ourable project) and seeing myself looked upon as a Tile miscreant, even 
by you, my countrymen, who are not able to comprehend the noble 
principles t)f my conduct* P. 411. ^ 

Want of room will not permit us to follow M. Piron through 
his various observations on many important subjects relating to 
our settlements in New South W ales, nor to refute his speculations 
respecting the intentions of the British government in this quar- 
ter of the globe. His descriptions are animated, but, as we be- 
fore observed^ generally exaggerated. There are two subjects^ 
however, with which he concludes this first volume of his work, 
and which, being new, we feel ourselves called upon to notice. 
The first is an account of some experiments made by him with a 
Bew instrument, invented by Regnier, which he calls a dynamo- 
meter, for the purpose of ascertaining the comparative strength 
which individuals are capable of exerting. If it be meant, by 
soch an instrument, to measure the quantity of strength that one 
man can exert, by pulling, more th n another, we presume it will 
not answer the purpose for which it was invented. The idea 
seems to have be«n thrown out bv M. Coulomb, in a memoir pre- 
sented to the Institute, which had for its object the ascertaining 
* the quantity of daily action which men are able to furnish by 
imtivioual labour, according to the different mode in which they 
onploy their strength.* This problem M. P6ron has by no 
means solved. A great many circumstances, besides those of 
climate, food, and stature,must betaken into consideration. There 
is moreover a knack acquired by long habit in calling forth muscu- 
lar power to its utmost exertion, which often enables a weak man 
to supply a greater quantity of labour than a stronger man is ca? 
pable of. A Chinese poii;er,for instance, who feeds on rice, the least 
nolritive probably oi all grain, will cany a greater load than an 
English sailor who lives on good beef, biscuit, and rum ; but the 
same sailor will haul a rope, or drag a weight, with double the 
fiwrcc of a Chinese porter. We cannot follow him through forty 
pages of dissertation on this subject, but must content ourselves 
with giving his .conclusions from five series of experiment8,though 
we attach little importance to them. Having found the inhabitants 
of Van Dieman's Land capable of a manual force equal to 50,6 
Those of New Holland - - - 61,8 

Those of Timor .... 58,7 

Frenchmen ..... 69,2 

Englishmen .... - 71,4 

he dt^doces th-^ following general result :^— 
* That the developeraent of physical strength is not always in a 
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direct ratio to the wantof civiliaatiOD^nor a necessary MnseqiieDoe 
of the isavage stmte/ (p. 457.) ' What then shall we think/ coii^ 
tinnes he> ^ of those ebqaent declamations against the ^perttction 
of social order^ deduced from the extraordinary physical powers 
of " the man pf nature I** * And he concludes by congratulating 
himself on being the first to oppose; by direct experiment^ an 
opinioil (00 commonly admitted, that thepj^faicdl degeneracy of 
man proceeds from the perfection of civilization. 

The second subject is a memoir on a new genus of Mofaisoa^ 
which is named Pyrosomay and which is the only animal in the 
book that is scientincally described. 

* PraOsOMA* CorfiU9 gelatino^um rigidiusculumy Hberum^ tubercttih 
usfteratumygubconieum^ extr&mitote amfUiore a/iertuMy vacuum afierturB 
margine intu9 tubercuitM cincto. 

< Pyro9f)ma Atlanticunt. Mquatorio^atlanticumy greg arH ■■■ / tffayg*T>a*^ 
gumy viroidUnmi fi^osfthoreacensy cotoribuB eximiis tune ejfulgen^ ; lOy 
ISy 14) 16, (3^ to 6 inches) centimeiroa equans* 

The discovery of this new genus is introduced in a manner 
sufficiently interesting to induce us to close the present artfde 
with it. 

< On the evening of the U(h of December, we experienced a Tiolent 
tropical squall. The horizon was loaded with heavy clouds, and th^ 
darkness was intense. The wind blew furiously, and the run cvf the 
ship was most rapid. We discovered, at a little distance a<4)ead, abroad 
belt of phosphoric light spread upon the waves. This appearaace had 
something in it romantic ajdd imposing, and a general attention was fix<> 
ed on it. We presently reached it, and found that the brilliancy was 
caused by an innumerable quantity of animals which, lifted by the 
waves, floated at different depths, appearing under a variety of shapes. 
The pieces that were more deeply immersed, presented the idea of 
masses of burning matter, or of enormous red hot balls, whilst those 
on the surface perfectly resembled large cylinders of iron heated to 
whiteness.* p. 488. 

These were collective bodies of the Pyrosoma above described. 

The atlas is of quarto size: it contains not a single chart, nor 
any sketch or plan of a coast, island, bay, or harbour, thougn fre- 
quent references are made to such in the margin of the printed vo- 
lume. It has, however, five or six plates, consisting of views of 
land, which can be of no use either to science or navigation, and 
which look like so many strips of coloured riband. The portraits 
and landscapes, relating to Van Dieman*s Land, New Holland, 
and Timor, and the coloured engravings of animals, especially 
those which belong to the class of Moluscas and Zoophytes, are 
creditable to the talents of the artist; some of them indeed, are 
executed in a manner peculiai-ly neat, and beautifiilly coloured. 
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A»T. IV. The Daughiers of Jscnberg: a Bavarian Romance. 
By Alicia Tiiulal Pakner. In 4 vok. 8yo, I^ndon. Lacking* 
Ion, JUlw, and Co. 1610. 

^ TT was on one of those etherial mornings when the gales bear on 
JL their playful wings the sweets stolen from the flowers of early sum* 
mer^ that the three lovely daughters of the Baron Isenbeiv were lightly 
tripping from the pagodi des bains towards the chateau of their &Uier.' 
p. 1. 

Baron Isenberg is a Bavarian nobleman who, about a centory 
agD> sail down in that country with a wife whom he had stolen 
mm her parents at Paris. Hfaving improved his taste by travel- 
ling, his first care is to build a superb chateau ; — the baUlements 
are garnished with a powerful train of artillery, to fire on great 
occasions, such as the arrival of a guest, the marriage of a peas- 
anty&c. In other respects, the chatem resembles a house in Gros- 
▼enor-square, or rather the description of one in the flowery ad- 
fertisements of Mr. Philips ; it his porticos, saloons, studies, and 
boudoirs, and is fitted up in the most fashionable style, after ^w- 
mgs by the judidous Mr. Hope. The ' pagoda des bains/ firom 
wfaicbthe young ladies have just emerged^is a beautiful specimen 
of modem taste. It is furnished in the Indian manner, (tiie TS,gyp^ 
tian we suqiect, is aleady obsolete,) and, though built ' like a Chi- 
Dtse temjde,' is surmounted by ^ a dome unioue in its kind.' p. 167. 
Here the fair Bavarians prosecute theur studies, which are pre- 
eisely those of the young ladies of Queen-square ; a little French, 
a Uttie music, a little botany, a little conchology — ^in short, a little 
of every thing. 

Before we learn all this, however, it appears that Miss Palmer, 
recollecting that she could tell a story better in her own tongue than 
in any oth^, deems it fit to make all her characters speak the lan- 
guage of this country. This is accomplished by giving the parents 
a few years residence in England, and supplying the children wiUi 
English nurses ; so that the house of Isenberg is a perfect English 
colony. The baron has a maiden sister, who is still more fond of 
the lanffuage than the rest. She was extremely anxious to under- 
stand Homer and Virgil in the oriffinal. In this she failed ; but 
the attempt, says the author, * gave her so decided a preference for 
the Enghsh language that she never used any other.' To those 
who are not acquainted with the logic of our novelists, this must 
have the appearance of what theleamed Partridge calls a nan se- 
fpdtur; birt it isvery clearly made out. The good old lady had re- 
marked that her tongue (the Bavarian, we suppose) ^ did not ad- 
mit those derivitives from the ancients which enrich ours, and was 
therefiMTC unworthy of one who aspired to an intimate acquaint- 
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ance with them/ p. 13. In eonseoaence of this grand discovery, 
flhe sedulously cultivates the English iangoa^ ; aiiki greatly to the 
delist of the author, who is aot to be weaned with ner pnrtiseo- 
logy, never opens her mouth but in such terms as these :— • 

^ Had 70U truinated this matter with iroprejudication, prior to the 
existimation you have witli so much tretricity delivered, it must have 
been obvious to you, that your incondite vaniloquence must appear to 
me either arising from incogitancy, or an inane kenodoxy which g^ves 
you anexoptation temerariously to insinuate that my sex must be oe- 
tcious on topics of erudition.'-* Vol. ii. p. 78. 

Besides the daughters just mentioned, the Baron has a son, wbo^ 
about this time, brings to the chateau two young noblemen, on a 
visit : one of these is Don Lerma, a Spaniard ; the other. Mar- 
^18 of Villarose, a Frenchman : Uiese, of course, fall desperate- 
ly m love with two of the sisters ; but, that affairs may not tennin* 
ate tooi rapidly, the brother proposes an excursion to the aque« 
duct of Reichenhale. On their way, they are struck with the 
flight of a mountain ; and, what almost leads them to douiA the 
evidence of their own senses, something that has the appearance 
of a hut on. it. Xhe young Bavarian, who, from the nature of 
his country, had no idea that mountains were habitable, proneses 
to examine the phenomenon. Accordingly the' party cliniD the 
heights, and discover a ^cherub' of a peasant, ^ bathing some fa* 
ded flowers with her tears.' This beautiful and * sensitive' young 
lady was the handmaid of a bloody-minded baron, who, for some 
onlaiown offence, probably for eating his sour kiout, had sent her 
to take care of ^ a herd of sheep.' There she had lived several 
months (how, we are not informed) without seeing a human be- 
ing: at length a boor of the name of Christophe finds her out ; 
and the * sweet, timid girl' gives a luscious account of her innocent 
amours (tot all in confidence) to three young noblemen whom 
she had never seen before. Christophe, it appears, has not visit- 
ed his mistress for some days ; and, to ease her bursting heart, 
tbetravellers kindly agree to postpone their intended journey, and 
go in quest of him. After a long and tedious search, he is dis- 
covered in the mines, whither he had fled to avoid being sent to 
the army. His release instantly takes place :-^but all is not 
yet over. The Baron Thundertentrunck (second of the name) re- 
fosesto pardon Josephine ; and the author, justly enraged athis cru- 
elty, raises a tremendous storm, whictt throws down * the left tur- 
ret of the chateau,' and crushes the obdurate inhabitant Before 
his death, however, he had, with great foresight, planned the re- 
moval of Josephine : and nothing was ever so adroitly managed. A 
number of ^ bandits' are sent to the mountain, to seize ^ the in- 
iet*esting shepherdess,' and nail her up in a cofiin — leaving a lit- 
tle grated opening for air, which however is not admitted in any 
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iacoavenieilt qoaotityy as the vent is carefiiUy covered with n 
velvet pall. Haste and secrecy being required, the funeral pro* 
ce&sion moves in solemn state down the mountain, and on that or 
the succeeding day is. encountered by the young lords. The 
bearers drop their charge^ and run off ; and Josephine begs most 
piteously to be taken out of her incommodious travelling carriage. 
▲11 now is happiness^ and the parties return to the chateau of 
Isenberg. 

H^e an accession of company awaits them. The author^ not 
having characters enough on her hand, introduces an English fa- 
milv with vast parade. There is a Lady Aberdale, accompanieil 
by her son Sir Lanncelot, her niece Miss Wanmore, and a Dr. 
Mortimas. The lady and her son are perfectly insipid : the two 
others were apparency meant to be prominent characters ; but 
the author wanted powers to fill up her own outline. Miss Wan- 
iBore is a stupid and disgusting Bidgetina ; and the Doctor, who 
is brought forward as an eccentric man of letters, is, in fact, an 
onmeaning idiot, who gives signs of life only by eating. Not one 
(rfthe party contributes, in the slightest degree, to the progress or 
interest of the story ; and all disappear from it in succession with- 
oat notice or regret. ^ 

The second volume is nearly occupied by an ^ Arcadian fite,' 

S'ven in honour of the spousals of Christophe and Josephine, 
ever did Isenberg witness so classical a scene. Pomegranates, 
eitrons, laurels and myrtles, with the purple dittany, so celebrated 
by Theophrastus, and groves of orange trees thickly laden with 
perfumed blostoms, formed so enchanting a picture, that it is not 
surprising the companv thought themselves, as the author affirms 
they did, ^ transporteci to Pelasffia.' 

Amidst a tedious profusion of mummery, copied, with equal ig- 
norance and absurdity^ from some French burlesquer of Grecian 
numners* Cupid binds the happy pair together with branches of 
ivy ; upon which a fine chorus of female voices, gieatly to the edi- 
fiwrtion of the Bavarian boors, chants the following hymn : ^ Like 
the Thessalian courser, exalted above her companions, like the lily 
the pride of the garden, Josephine is the ornament of our nymphs.' 
There is more of this exquisite fooling; but no mortal patience can 
get through it. 

The festival is followed by another excursion. In this no ' che- 
niy is discovered ; but the journey is not for this the less agree- 
ftbie. A novel is nothing wiuiout a ghost, and Miss Palmer is de> 
terroined to have^ one at all events. There is a certain Mons. 
CrevecoBur, cousin to Viola, who resides with her grandfather at 
Paris : this geatleoutn is extremelv anxious to attach the young 
•ady to himself ; for this purpose, ne takes an occasional jouf ney 
to Bavaria, and skulks about the country in a suit of rusty armour. 
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till he finds ao ofmortumfy of ^^temag people into fits. la^ 
slead, however, of i^peaiioff to the daagbter, he haonls tiie 
mother ; and woile she is sinking with terror, warns her, ^ with 
a moamfal waving of bis head/ not to marry Viola to Yilla* 
rose. 

A thnnder-storm now drives the party to seek shelter in an oh- 
soure village, called Mittewald (for the author piques herself on 
her topographical knowledge), which afforded but one miserable 
^ auberge,' or rather hovel, consisting of two rooms : here they 
affree to dine ; and a repast is shortly served up, at whidi Dr. 
Mortimas manifests an extraordinary appeUte as well as taste ; for 
ha eats his ^ partridge with seasoned jelly/ and ^ laves his pades 
witli a provision of turtle socqp ;' while, wkh somewhat more cor* 
rectness, ^ he washes down every mouthful of perigord-pie with a 
bijimper of Burpmdy/-^Vol. ii. p. 247. 

It i& the height of injustice to say that love alone is to be learned 
iirom the novels of the present day : very accurate notions of nato- 
ral history may be gathered from them ; and hence we suppose it 
is that those youne ladies^ who, to their credit, study them asetds^ 
ousiy, commonly nnd their understanding as much improved aa 
their sentiments are chastened and refined. With all this, how-» 
ever, we should grieve to hear that any worthy citiaen, enooora> 
ged by our last quotation, had, during a Ions course of easterly 
winds, projected a journey to the village of Mittewald, for tfaie 
purpose of eating ^ tnrde-soup.' We have heard, from what we 
account pretty ^od authority, that no turtles have lately been found 
in Bavaria ; this, however, forms no reasonable impeachment oi 
Miss Pakner's veracity, as wonderfol alterations are known to 
have recently taken place on the continent. 

By this time Don Xicrma has declared for Carinthea and Villa- 
rose for Viola : the eldest sister, Pauline, we had destined, in our 
own minds, for Sir Launcelot ; but she had already provided for 
herself. During a residence at a fnend^s house, she enters into an 
amorous correspondence with an invisible youth, by means of a 
swan, called Jupiter, and a daughter of the king of Poland, who 
rides about the country in breeches, and carries tokens and mes» 
sages for young damsels in dish^ss. As Pauline 'makes it a pcttot 
of conscience to conceal nothing from her honoured mama' she 
dutifully details the progress of her passion in a series of letters : 
instead, however, ot sending them to the post, she carefully locks 
them up in a closet ) so that her ' honoured mama' remains, for 
three years, in utter ignorance of the whole transaction. Before 
matters are brought to a crisis, the yonn^lady and her hostess take 
an airing in the Tyrol : here they are seized by a band of robbers ; 
and the lover, who had followed in disguise, is wounded and made 
prisoner in an attempt to rescue them. They are hmried through a 
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sMiterraneoas passasetseTeral miles in length, dank, and dark, and 
fall of horrors : at length they reach the habitable part of the ca- 
vern ; and, a9 it may give oar fiiir readers some idea of the mode 
in which * bandits' Uve in the savage part of the Tyrol^ we shall 
copy the description of the saloon. 

< It exhibited the appearance of a superb tent : three lars^e chande- 
liers suspended from its lofty dome, and filled with wax-lights, illumi- 
nated every part of it with the splendour of a palace. The carred 
deling as well as the rocky sides were hidden by a loose hanging of 
light-coloured cloth—- >stands of flowers divided the room into compart- 
ments—these, filled with a harpsichord, a pair of globes, books, secu* 
red by nets of brass wire, &c. gave a polished character to the saloon^ 
and proved that they were not fedlen into the hands of absolute barbari« 
ana.' Vol. iii. p. 65. 

The bed-chambers of the cavern do not, by any means^^orre-' 
spond vnth the magnificence of the drawing-room : they are ' lite- 
rally holes scooped oat of the rock -/ and^ to add to the horrors of 
sach living tombs, ^ no doors secore the sleeper against the intni- 
fkm of the daring inhabitants.' Pauline, therefore, not liking her 
quarters, mpes her way back to the saloon : here she finds e 
book on the table, which, on inspection, proves to be the bloody 
record of one of the robbers, written for his amusement, in the 
interval of catting throats, and desperately wicked. Pauline finda 
it so < interesting to her hurried feelings,' that she sits up all night 
to peruse it, though alarmed by the groans of a slumbering ban- 
dit, and the ferocious figures wtiich glare upon her fit)m a large 
picture, executed by the first masters: — ^forthe murderer was a 
man of taste, and, like Alexander the Great, scorned to commit 
his features to any secondary hand. Meanwhile her lover, in ^« 
ploring this interminable cavern, catches a faint glimpse of day^ 
fight ; he immediately rushes to the chink, which is just wide 
enough to admit his body ; but has scarcely reached the outward 
yerge ere he is precipita^ down a rugged descent of many hun- 
dred feet into the river Inn. A water-dog * miraculousty' pre- 
serves hdm from drowning, and some hospitable fishermen cure 
fais braises. He now bethinks himself, that so commodious and 
pleasant a mode of escape as that which the chasm offers, would 
suit the timidity of his mistress ; he therefore hires a boat, and^ 
paddling *mto the stream, begins a Bavarian w on the lute. This 
iniunately catches Pauline's ear, and she creeps through the 
6pening to discover the musician ; her foot opportunely slips, and 
she tombles headlong into the tremendous ffulph below. With 
great difficuhy she is fished up, and more. dead than alive con. 
vered to a neighbouring convent. 

' Meanwhile me father of the baroness, grown old and infirm, 
wishes to be reconciled to his fegitive daughter before his death;. 

vou IV. NO. vn. 9 
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tod tMer^ifiMre^aBiiioiis the mrMe Hv^ «|: P^rU. Hero n i 
ber or uafcMrard evento tske {riftee. CanotbM ppqoeto wHh » Mr- 
tain Prince of Portogal, and di^^sto Don ]>rmay who rotoma^t 
Spain ; while Viola has the monkifieaAion to see itftr lover, tb/e ftffor^ 
quis of Villerose, stripped of hta &rtone by a law ^t. That w 
good a thinff, however, may not be lost to the family, it is confisr- 
red on AdeXcom-, the youth who piped Pauline down the preci- 
pice, and who now marries her with the eonsent of all parties. 

The unfortunate Villerose is discarded by the parents, and Cie- 
veocBur, less indebted to bis ghostlv warnings than his rival's Joes 
of fortune, becomes a suitor to Viola ; we cannot s$,^ a snccessfid 
one, as in the coarse of a few days he » murdered in his bed bgr 
Villerose, who is found lifeless by his side. We lament exceedmgljr 
that a coroner was not called in, as an inspection of the dead be* 
dies might-- — but we must not anticipate <the autbor^s sm^pots. 

This lamentable event cures Carinthea of her coquetry : she 
eonsent84o become dutchess of Lerma, and with poor Vi^, who 
vows perpetual virginity, returns once more to Is^berg. Here re- 
peateo reports reach them of the marvellous prowess of a pri^rte 
soldier, called Louisberg. He aaves the life m the Austrian gwa« 
ral, nUlies Hhe flying troo^, defeats the enemy, and final^ at- 
^tu^ts the notice imd patronage of >lar«hal Daim, who reoom* 
mends him to his naistress, Maria Theresa. This eminent ficr- 
sonaffe being, as every one knows, a great mateb mdker, takes tt 
into her head to demand Viola in marriage for the yauog hero r 
hereupon great lamentations, swoonings, and protestatioosirfayer- 
sion. Tte Empress, however, is positive, and Tifila is led a f!e- 
luctant victim, to the altar-^when, O ciel ! on lifting her te^cAiI 
eyes from the ground, she diseovers in the dreaded Moloch to 
whom she is about to be sacrificed, the form, the featoves, tbe^-;**— 
^e every thing, in short, of her long-lost lover, Vilhnnose, 

It turns out upon inquiry that he had not been munleped at all ; 
but that a certain superannuated madman, whose pocket handker- 
ehiefb were marked with the same inkials, ^Villerose and Val- 
dore both beginning with a V.) had s^ven hM keepers the slip, 
and been fortonately killed and buriedin his stead. The tender 
couple are instantly united, and the novel concludes amidst a Ml 
and flowing tide of happiness. 

To remark on the traits of nature, probability, common sense^ 
&c. which distinguish this publication is superfluous, after the 
anahrsis into which we have entered. The author speaks with son^e 
eonndenceof herown powers, and not unjustly, for she is a giantess 
among the pigmies. She spells aomewhat more correctly thui 
Miss Owenson, whom she at once imitates and ridicules, and she 
spears to know the meaning of most of her woi^s. She has also 
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^pretty teste for Ikerfttore^and translates^ with n^lMkr aid tbao 
a |lo«kdl dietiinary^ several fio^iA nons into Froidi, with r^ 
cMMttflwinlable acciiraqr: Am landlady is rendered ia h&tesse, 
CBUtle^ chaumuy attifioe^ nue, &c. There is morewer an at- 
iempt at Italian^ which onlj^ fails because the wicked vocabularies 
40 notteach the art of pinn; two words together. 

With all this, we camot conseientfeosly encourage the fiuf au- 
thor to proceed in her aresetit eoorse of study ; we see in it httle 
'prospect of profit, and less of reputation: if, however, she deter- 
iMAes to persevere, we amsttlim strennously and imperisuslv in- 
Mt en her checking her odious propensity to profane and blas- 
phemous ejaculations. MisaPateoer is not, like Miss Owenson, 
a pi^il of nature^ and perhaps is scarcely conscious of her own 
katHety; yet can habit so fiir overcome all reverential awe for a 
positive precept! In some cases she manifests a degree of hnmi- 
4ty whieh might almost be spai^d. * I like,' says an ancient wri- 
ler, ' 1 like such tempers well, as stand before their critics with 
fear and trembling, and beiore their Maker Ulc impudent moon- 
tains/ 

it is now time to confess that the Daughtera of Istnbergj ndt- 
wiihstatiding their muhifiuious beauties, would nave escaped oor 
aetice altogether, but for a particular circumstance. The author, it 
seems, found Bath too circumscribed for her benevolence^ and 
Aerefere transmitted several sums of money to London, to be laid 
aok for charitable purposes. Among others, we were appointed 
dmoners; and though, as Juliet says, < it was an honour which 
we dreamt not of,' and could, ind^^ well have forgone, yet it 
warmed our hearts towards the writer^ and induced us to attend, 
as she requested, to her production on its first ai^>earanoe. Hav- 
ing said this, we must wee leave to decline all interference widi 
her liberatities in future. Our avocations leave us but little leisure 
for extra-official employment ; and, in the present case, she has in» 
advertently added to our difficulties, by forbearing to specify the 
precise objects of her bounty. We hesitated for some time be- 
tween the Foundling and Lying in-Hospitalfl: in finally deter- 
mining for the latter, we humbly trust that we have not disap- 
pomted her expectations, nor misappUed her charity. Ourpnp- 
iishcr will transmit the proper receipt to her address. 
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Akt. V. Reasons for declining to become a Subacriber to ihc 

British and Foreign Bible Sowty, Sfc By Christopfaer Words- 

worth, D. D. Third Edition. 8vo. pp. 18. London. Bi- 

vington. 1810. 
A letter to the Rev. Christopher JVordsworthyD, D. in Reply t^ 

his Strictures, ^c. By i^ord Teignmouth, President of the 

British and Foreign Bible Society. 8vo. pp. 26. London. 

Hatchard. 1810. 
A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Teignmottthy ^c. in Vindwa^ 

turn of * Reasons.^ Sfc. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. 

&c. 8vo. pp. 167.' London. Rivinffton. 1810. 
A Letter to the Rev. Dr, Wordsioorth, ^c. By William Deal- 

try, M. A. Second Edition. 8to. pp. 36. London. Hatchard. 

1810. 
An Inquiry into the Claims of the British and Foreign Bible 

Society, 8fc. By the Rev. John Hume Spry, M. A, 8?a. 

I^. 39. London. Rivington. 1810. 

WE hasten to notice the above pamphlets^ foreseeing that they 
are only the prelude to more, and hopmg that by the time- 
ly statement of a few plain and charitable principles, we may 
prevent the mischiefs which will otherwise ensue. Were not this 
our object^-^were not the promotion of Christian good most im<> 
portant to the community, and most dear to our own hearts, we 
might well wave all discussion of the matter in dispute. Some 
literary merit might reasonably be expected in any publication 
which draws the attention of a literary journal. Of such meriL 
however^ the present question has little, or nothing, to boast; and 
we have to complain, that by &r the largest part of the argument 
is conducted in a style utterly remote from the humblest claims of 
compositioa 

Of the pisrsons principally engaged in this controversy, it may 
be proper to give our readers some account, before we state the 
natore of the controversy itself. 

It is impossible to mention Dr. Wordsworth without the most 
genuine feelings of respect and esteem. The part which he for- 
merly took in the dispute occasioned by the system of Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp concemingthe uses of the definitive article in the Greek 
text of the New Testament, entities him to the decided praise of 
ability and learning. The evidence, brief, but conclusive, which he 
adduced from the Christian writers of the early ages in sunport of 
Mr. Sharp's interpretation was employed with the highest skill and 
eflfect. Some of his opponents in tfee present question have at- 
tempted indeed to speak of him with levity. They only betray that 
want of truth ai^d eandour to which controversy is apt to lead eveiy 
mind not possessed of the very best principles. His character is 
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tiiatofa Idftmed and accurate divme; nor da we ttiink it IBcelv to 
be shaken by die efforts of party f pleen, though they should be 
aaisted (as we oonfess they are) by his own wai^ of care in the 
management of the present controversy. 

Of Xiord Teigmnooth, his principal opponent, it is eqnallv im^ 
possible to sp^tk without the sincerest conunendation. We know 
and love his many vii-taes. The integrity of his lil'e^ and the ge- 
nuineness of his piety tend, still more than his rank, to place mm 
in the very first class of respectability. To advance the cause of 
Christianity is the habitual motive ot his conduct ; nor will any 
tlung less pore and dignified be charged against him, but by ig- 
norance or malice. 

Here we should wish to stop. But these, like other primary bo- 
dies, are attended by smiUIer and more obscure satellites. We will 
mention only two of them. With a narrow view of bis question, 
and in a tone of argument fiunt and unimpressive, Mr. Sp7 adopts 
^e cause of Dr. Wordsworth. He adds no foree to the statements 
of others, and brings no novelty of his own. — With this humble 
character, Mr. Desutry is not content; and espousing the cause of 
his Lordship, makes sundry efforts to be both witty and wise. In 
mte of all his attempts, bowever, the reader cannot but discover 
the povertv of his resources, and the unfitness of his judgment to 
decide such a dispute. There is a flippancy and incompetence in 
his manner of writing, which makes it far more insupportable than 
the decent heaviness of Mr. Spry. He seeks to disguise the sen- 
timents which he adopts from hts principal in the affected dress of 
his own phraseology : sequiturque iugitque — ^he follows the track of 
others, while he appears to soar away as an original genius. * Do 
my Bibles/ procured from the Bible Society, ^ by some process of 
chemical combination, neutralize my Tracts and Bibles derived 
fipom the other Institution ? Or, what is still worse, are they con- 
verted by the process into a baneful commodity ; a mere caput 
mortuum ; a pestilential mass of sulphur and charcoal ?' If this 
* examining chaplain' were himself to be asked, from what trea- 
tise on a serious subject might be produced a passage which should 
combine the meanest reasoning with the most affected levity, he 
might safely quote his own pamphlet, page IS. If he were re- 
quired to point out the most injurious, as well as the most taste- 
less, of all attempts at the illustration of the matter in dispute, 
he must fix on his own * two scolds in a parish/ or the vapid and 

Eert invention of his * two streams.' p. 27. But we gladly leave 
im, and turn the attention of our readers to the subject itself, and 
to the principles, by which, as appears to us, so important a ques- 
tion may be determined. 
It is to be observed then, that there has long existed in this 
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Dsonfry a Society for the Pnmotion M Chrietiui Knofv^ledg*. U 
^gan, though unddr another name, in 168A. Ito objed it te dk- 
Wbate Biblesi^ ComtiMfi VtUjf&c Books, and reKgiiias tracts oiMim>> 
nant with the doctrines afld d'tseiplioe of the efltdbliahmeiit TUf 
biis beeft done) to a ver^^ lar^ and betieficial extetiC, witihin mar 
owrt country. The efforts of the Society have also been directed 
to the fil-omotion of charity schools at home, to the swport cf the 
Datiish missions in Imlia, and to the assistance of the Greek 
Cbafeh in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arafam and Egy^ 
This society is confined to those who are ' ^ell-affected to JHis 
Majesty and his govertnUent^ and to the Church of England sa by 
law established.' 

llecently, however, (1804,) has been fdrmed another society, for 
Ae purpose, as is expressly stated in its proceedings, of dittribo- 
ting Bibles alone, without n(>te or comment, and wShoul rdigkNif 
tracts, or the Book of Common Prayer. To this has been giTcn 
the name of the British and Foreign BiWe Society. No test of 
principles is required ; and admission is open to all who will sab* 
scribe. Of this institution Lord Teignmooth is the President, 
jmd he states the original idea of it to have been suggested by ' the 
extreme want of Welsh Bibles in North Wales, and the desimir 
^rf obtaining them without resorting to new and extraordinary 
means for that purpose.' p. 11. This is denied by the advocates 
of the ancient society. Here Aen is the commencement of the 
•controversy ; and as the first step ih it requires to be distinctlT 
marked, we beg the particular attention of oUr readers to the fol- 
lowing statement of Dr. Wordsworth. 

* A Church BiWe, in folio, was published by the University of Ox- 
ford about 20 years ago, at the request of some of the Welch BlshopS) 
which is still in use, and there is no want of a further 8Ut)ply. 

* But there being found a want of Bibles in a smaller si2e, for com- 
toon use, a resolution was passed, Feb. % 1796, by the Societjr for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, to print, with the aid of the Oxford pretty 
10,000 copies of the Bible in 8vo. and 3000 of the New Testament, to 
be distributed at a cheap rate. The delegates of the Oxford press ac- 
ceded to these proposals, and undertook the work, June the lOth^ia th% 
same year. 

* The letter addressed by the Secretary of our Society to the Welch 
members, to notify that the above were ready for delivery, was dated 
Diec. 16, 1799. 

* There was a great demand for these Bibles, and when they came to 
be circulated thi*ough the country, it appeared in a few years, that the 
demand was greater than the supply, and that another edidon of the 
tame number of copies was wanted; and intelligence to this efieci was 
communicated to the Society. 

* At this period the British and Foreign Bible Society stept into this 
province, and, as appears by your Lordship's Letter, (p. 1 1.) passed an 
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Wider for piiotitg nn etftiofu Sep. 3, It04. They commitud the tu* 
yefftnteodpinee «f 4^$ eddtioQ to one of tbe most notedl^^rs of the ^fCf 
4lH>i#8 in Waks, 1^ whom ultertuoos were reported to hp projeaeO. 
Thi# oouied a great alarm among the clergyi who applied again to t)i^ 
Society fiM* Promoting Christian Knowledge, through th^ ^ishop of SL 
Amhi (th^n Sishop of Bangor,) for a supply, which produced an orr 
dertroni that Society, in M^^rch, 1805, for an edition of 30,000 copies,ta 
be carefully revised under the superintendance of the Weldi Bishops^ 
and to have the authority of their signatures, conformably with the Act 
of Uniformity. The Bible Society had not then begun to put their order 
in eseeution, as appears by the message brought by one of their mem- 
bers lb the Society for Promoting Christian fc.nowledge, that they had 
altered their plan, and would print after the text of the Oxford copy.^ 
But they did not withdraw their order ; on the contrary, they hastened 
tiieir edition and by putting (if I am rightly informed) different parta 
into <Wereat bands, succeeded in a«iticipaiing that of Oxford; which 
M was 9oon seen would take up much time, on account of the pains u-- 
ken in correcting the text, and from the adoption of the stereotype* 
then new at the University.*— p. 47 to 49* 

Notwithstanding these circamstances, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has proceeded with its object ; and the success which 
it has experienced is very considerable. In so fair a light indeed 
have its proceedings hitherto appeared, that not only has it recei- 
ved amjHe subscriptions from those wno,on account of their reli- 
gious principles were not admissible within the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, but churchmen themselves have 
readily given It their concurrent assistance. Bishops have con- 
sented to partake ip the direction of its affairs. Many of the be- 
neficed clergy have contributed to its support : and smaller soci 
eties are forming in various parts of the country, in aid of the 
views of the parent society in London. At length, however, aa 
alarm has been taken ; and under that impulse was prepared the 
first pamphlet of Dr. Wordsworth, wliicn contains his reasons 
fi)r aeclining to become a subscriber to the new society, and to 

« » Inclced the fioal resoladon to undertake to print your edition wm not paMed, I sec, 
tin Dee. O.Sa tke aame year, (1805,) eight month* after the like resolntlon Uy our Soei- 
•ty, fs aypeara hy an eztraet from the minutei of your Committee, given in the Set- 
OMt Report, page 180. , _ 

— * r-"> r D ,, g^ December, 1805. 

** ReaolTed Untnamouily, 
••To aiUipt the edition of 175«, ifhh the orthomphy of Dr. Daviet in proper namc^ 
at the eopy for the edition of the Bible to be printed for this Society in the Welch jao- 
fia|e, eerreeting typographical errors, and eollating the teit with former authorized 



« It may be §U however, that I should tUte, what is not specified by yoor Lordi^ 
that the size which you iixud upon was a " smaUer than octavo'* and for a reason thjis 
assigned in your first report: *« The size of the Welch Bibles was ultimately fixed, m 
eoMefuence of a i«solution of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to prrat 
ea fctevo edition ef it.** p. i20*'^p. 49. 
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which the letter of Lord Tcignmouth is a reply. It af^ars, that 
Dr. Wordsworth's original intention was only to state his senti* 
ments for the private use of certain professional friends, who 
would understand his hints, and save me necessity of a fuller ar- 
gument. To the public, however, it is obvious that such a docu- 
ment must ^PP^^i* insufficient without much enlargement and ex- 
planation. This is now given in the Letter to Lord Teignmouth, 
from which the above quotation is drawn. 

We sincerely wish that Dr. Wordsworth had acted in a different 
manner. We wish that he had seen the importance of stating his 
objections to the Bible Society at once, with that explicitness whidh 
the subject required, and which the peace of the church rendered 
so necessary. In his mode of management, however, the vehe- 
mence of ms complaint appeared to most readers, as well as i6 
Lord Teignmouth, to exceed the ground of his reasons ; and till the 
publication of his second pamphlet, (which will not be so exten- 
sively read,) he had left the suDject in an obscurity very unfavour- 
able to the cause of the church, and of the effect of which Dr. 
Wordsworth has no right to complain. We wish too, that he had 
conducted the explanation itself with more clearness and caution. 
He fatigues his reader through a considerable portion of it with 
petty remarks on those doubts and misconceptions which might 
perhaps have been obviated by a fuller statement of the question 
at the beginning, Writing too with no small appearance of hurry 
and irritation, he sometimes falls into rashness, and often into an 
involved phraseology, which darkens the subject and deadens the 
attention. But we must be content ; and notwithstandipg the 
blemishes which dis^gure his letter to Lord Teignmouth, it con- 
tains many valuable sentiments, and furnishes us with the only 
authorized documents and explanations which we have on his 
side of the question. 

Having given this short view of the nature of the controversy, 
and the persons chiefly engaged in it, we shall confine ourselves to 
the principles by which, as appears to us, it may best be deter- 
mined. These may be comprised in the following questions. 1. 
Ought a new society for the dispersion of the scriptures to have 
been formed? 2. May members of the church belong to it with- 
out prejudice to our establishment and the cause of the Gospel? 

1. We presume that the new Society would have existed, though 
tjie want of Welsh Bibles had not been pleaded as the immediate 
reason of its formation. This is implied m its very title, unless the 
foreign part of the plan grew out of the Welsh question, which, 
however, does not appear probable. It is strongly asserted indeed, 
by the opponents of Lord Teignmouth, that a Bible Society was 
in the contemplation of the Dissenters before he was induced to 
lend his name to the present association : and the assertion stands 
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on the testimony, always weighty, of Mr. Gran^rille Sharp. The 
question, however, is still to he asked, whether a Bible Society, 
however planned, might be innocently formed? We have no he- 
sitation to answer in the affirmative i^— and or the primary 
ground of this judgment we must revert to the constitution of the 
Society for promotmg Christian Knowledge. This, as we have 
already seen, maintains as one of its leading and characteristic 
principles, the confinement of the power of subscription to the 
members of the Established Church. It is obvious, that the 
strictness and puritv of its ecclesiastical management were the 
objects of that regulation, and that these are of very great im- 
portance. Under the impossibility, therefore, of obtaining ad- 
mission into this Society, the Dissenters were either obliged to 
abstain altogether from the distribution of the Scriptures, through 
an excess of reverence towards the claims of the ancient Society, 
or to form a separate association for that purnose. No person, 
whose mind is free from the most narrow and degrading bigotry, 
will argue that Bibles are not to be given by Dissenters thus cir- 
cumstanced. If there is a void in Christian knowledge not filled 
up by any other institution, we know no law, human or divine, 
which prohibits an attempt to supply the defect. It is impossible, 
indeed, to look through the Christian world without perceiving 
how much ignorance still remains to be remedied, notwithstand- 
ing the long and most laudable exertions of the Church. And si- 
milar will be the confession, after the additional efforts of the new 
Society. Mr. Spry may lament that, if the cler^vman is too poor, 
and his rich parishioners too careless, to give Bibles, the ignorant 
should be instructed by a present from any other hand. We can- 
not descend to this jealous exclusion ; aud we regard the Dissen- 
ters, under the circumstances above described, as at full liberty, 
in point of conscience, to form associations for the purpose of dis- 
tributing Bibles. This indeed is very properly allowed by Dr. 
Wordsworth. 

< The institation of the Bible Society was first projected among the 
Dissenters ; and had it been happily left in their hands, all would have 
been well, and preserved exactly as it should be. The right, the ne- 
cessity, the expediency, the wisdom, and praise and salutary fruits of 
such a society, !> for one, would never have impeached and questioned. 
I should have rejoiced in it exceedingly. I can hardly conceive any 
case in which it could ever have occurred to me to draw my pen against 
it The Bibles, thus dispersed, whether at home or abroad, would have 
tome, at least so far as we of the Church of England were concerned, 
ftn unmixed offering of good into the common stock and treasure-house 
for the refreshment and relief of afflicted humanity,' &c. Letter, p. 53» 

It is true, that, in other parts of his letter, Dr. Wordsworth 
states his principal complaint to be against the distribution of Bi- 
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bles at home. But it is obvious that the Complaint must arise iiql; 
from the mere fact of the distribution, but from the mixed com- 
position of the distributing Sociefy. 

The first question is thus far answered. Dissenters are at li- 
berty, even in the judgment of the principal antagonist of the ffi- 
ble Society, to form associations for the distribution of Bibles, not 
only abroad, but at home. This part of the subject cannot be dis- 
missed, however, without inqjuiring, whether there be any Other 
class of persons who may fairly deem themselves at liberty to 
act, as Dissente^p, for this purpose? Does then the Society far 

?romoting Christian Knowledge object to certain members of the 
Jhurch who offer themselves for admission as subscribers ? TMs 
is a very serious question. On the one hand, it is of the highest 
importance to preserve the purity of the established doctrine ; on 
the other, to reject an apparent member of the Establishment, is 
to treat him as a Dissenter. Unless therefore the most cogent 
pounds can be assigned for the rejection, such a proceeding is 
most hlghjy dangerous. An enemy may be made of nim who wais 
desirous of shewing friendship. Too fastidious a scrutiny may 
be exercised ; and a fear and dislike may be prematurely and un- 
justly entertained against those persons of the Church id whom 
popular clamour may have given the name of Methodists. Most 
reluctantly we confess that we have heard one serious complaint 
of this nature. We know not indeed the secret grounds of the 
rejection ; but, from the respectability and connections of ttie re- 
monstrating party^ we have reason to fear that an alarm somewhat 
extensive has been given, and that others have been deterred from 
offering their names to a scrutiny which they deem offensive to 
their feelings, and degrading to their honour and chanust^. 
Here then, we presume, is another class of persons who, not ad- 
mitted into the ancient Society, or actuated by the fear of a rejec- 
tion by it, are at liberty to join their benevolence with that of the 
Dissenters for the purpose of distributing the Scriptures. 

2. The other question remains, whether members of the Esta- 
blishment, whose principles are undoubted, may belong to tlie 
Bible Society ? 

To this also we answer in the affirmative, provided they first be- 
long to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, the claims 
of which are of an higher nature ; and provided they discover, in 
the new Institution, none of those circumstances, fi-om which 
alone, as wo conceive, mischief would arise to the Establishment. 
—The reasons of this judgment we shall also state in their oixler ; 
anH. first, for the demand that the Churchman be a member of 
the ancient Society. 

V hen we separated from the church of Tlome, the contest was, 
in a gre^ measure, concerning the free use of the Scriptures. To 
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these we demanded «|i QncoQtit>Hed admission, not only for ttie sake 
of obtaining a gjcnuine knowledge of the terms of salvation^ but 
of forming a pure and apostolic church, freed from the corruptions 
of faith and aiscipline which had, in the lapse of tiQie, disfigured 
the original establishment of Christianity. By the Reformation 
therefore we succeeded in forming an Ecclesiastical Polity, as 
well as in securing theliberhr of the Bible. CXir liturgy was fra- 
med, and our doctrine and aisciplitie fortified by the Articles and 
Canons of our Church. At the present time then we stand with 
our Bible in one hand, and our Common Prayer in the other. 
We must cast away neither. Looking at both, indeed, we see the 
identil^ of their principles. This is our strong ground. Our La- 
targy IS drawn from the Scriptures, and we contend, that it may 
be resolved into tbom again by the soundest process of argument, 
and by the most exact tracing of authorities. But, thus extract- 
ed from the Scriptures, it is to be for ever maintained, together 
with them, by all the true sons ©f the Church. It is the external 
monument and test of our EstabVisbment ; and hence we are 
Innind, in a peculiar degree, to maintain tlie Book of Common 
Prayer, and all the doctrines calculated for its sapport Butbypre* 
ferring the Bible alone to the Bible and Liturgy united, we return 
to the imperfect state in which we were before the completion of 
our Reformation. This road, indeed, is open to Dissenters ; bat 
^ present question is with the genuine and undoubted Church ; 
and^ in this view, we do not hesitate to affirm, th^^tthe Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge, the object of which is to se* 
€are the Book of Common Prayer and the Bible together, has a 
prior and superior demand, first on all the clergy of the EstabI sh« 
ment, and next on all the laity. We therefore consider the Church- 
man who, without visible cause, shrinks from the support of the 
Society, as having some objection to the constitution of our Ec- 
elesiastical Polity. 

Let us now pass to some view of those circumstances which 
are to be considered by the Churchman as the ground of his sub- 
scription to the Bible Society, or of his determination whether he 
oocnt to continue in it. — His judgment may be formed then on the 
folSowing questions : whether the new Society extends a salutary 
agency Seyond the reach of the ancient Institution ; — whether, 
within the circle of the latter, it impedes the cause of Christian- 
ity^, and menaces the Church Establishment ? — and whether, with 
its ooiward provisions as a religious association, it connects any 
seoret attempts at political objects ? 

In the first of these cases we concdve the door of subscription 
to be open to all, with perfect safety to the Church. The diffusion 
of the Scriptures by the Bible Society has been effected through a 
larger bract ol the world than was embraced by the ancient Insti- 
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tion. This will immediately appear from the statement given by 
Lord Teignmouth, jj. 21, of the foreign agency of his ^ocietyf 
nor do wc conceive it necessary to prove, at any length, the in- 
nocence of that liberality which is applied to such an extension of 
the knowledge of the Bible. 

In the second case there appears much difference of opinion; 
and it is to the home influence ot the Bible Society that Dr. Words- 
worth is chiefly inclined to object. Indeed, if the ancient Institu- 
tion had been capable of removing the spiritual wants of all the 
ignorant within the limits of our owm country, we should depre- 
cate any interference from another quarter. At the time, however, 
when the new Society was formed, its means were not thus am- 
ple ; nor, if we rightly remember, was there «dy appearance of an 
intention to enlarge them to such an extent. We observe, with 

Eleasure, the steps which are now taking to extend its influence, 
y forming committees in the chapter of every cathedral, and by 
a general appeal to the clergy. But this resolution has been adop- 
ted within a few months omy ; nor do we see that those church- 
men who, members already of the ancient Society, have contri- 
buted their names to the new, for the sake of a larger diffusion rf 
the Scriptures, can be justly charged with blame. A wish has 
indeed been strondy expressed that the means fumiished to the 
Bible Society had been thrown into the treasury of the other in- 
stitution. But let it be candidly asked, whether this could have 
been efi^ected ? Would the Dissenters have contributed to a soci- 
ety, into whose bosom they could not be received ? Would that 
Society have accepted such contributions? In truth, neither oE 
these suppositions appears probable ; nor can we conceive, that 
this union of means would nave taken place, if the Bible Society 
had not been formed. But the loss of the co-operation of the 
clergy is also lamented by the {^trons of the ancient Institutiim. 
We have already reprobated this defection ; nor can we stigma- 
tize in too strong terms the member of the Church who volunta- 
rily keeps aloof from the Society which has for one of its leading 
objects the maintenance of the Establishment. But, on our plan, 
every clergyman is bound in the first instance to support that So- 
ciety. We do not see, however, that his subsequent assistance of 
the Bible Society can have the ill efiects which are so much feared. 
The distribution of Bibles by Dissenters is freely allowed by Dr. 
Wordsworth, both at home and abroad. And it might be expect- 
ed, that the concurrence of Churchmen with Dissenters in an 
ob:e t thus allo\%ed, would not vitiate what in its own nature is 
laid hie. It might rather be said, that if any sinister influence 
is a prehended in the management of this object, the presence 
of Churchmen will tend t« check the mischief; and that their 
accession to a Society CDmposed, in a great measure, of Dis- 
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centers^ will be compensated by their salotary inspection of its pro- 
ceedings. This may be well applied to an apprenension wtuch it 
g lining ^oond^ that, notwithstanding the declared object of the 
ible Society, some of Hs managers rave a connection with ano- 
ther Institution for the dispersion of Religious Tracts, and that 
doctrines may thus be indirectly propagated which are hostile to 
the Establishment. If there is any truth in this opinion, it must 
be speedily known ; and, in this case, it will be the bounden duty 
of every Cbui*chman to withdraw from the new Society without 
a moment's delay. 

Similar will be the caution of the subscribing Churchman in the 
third case ; and he will take care to ascertain, whether any poli- 
tical objects are connected with the ostensible designs of the Bible 
Society. Suspicions indeed are abroad ; many of them utterly 
wild and extravagant. We will notice one, however, which, if 
k bas any foundation, is of the utmost importance. It is suppo- 
sed then, that by drawing the members of the Establishment into 
a co-operation with themselves in a cause externally Christiauy — 
by a temporary disguise of those party feelings wmch may here- 
after be made to act with increased force and efiect, — ^by sofjtening 
die mind through the previous influence of religion, and discio 
sing political views at the moment when the Establishment is, in 
a certain degree, disarmed of her caution, the Dissenters may 
hope to succeed in their claim, hitherto unattainable. Of an exemp- 
tion firom the Test-Laws. 

We know not the truth of this ; but we have the rather stated 
*the suspicion, on account of the unusual agitation which has been 
observed in the meeting at the London Tavern, when any Church- 
man, of distinguished rank, comes forward to insert his name in 
the lists of ihe Society. Of this pleasurable commotion a strong 
specimen is said to have been afforded at the last assemblage. But 
who shall decide upon the motive ? While the politiaian traces it 
to some projected change of the laws by which the Establishment 
is maintained, the common Christian will refer it to that satisfac- 
tion which is likely to be felt when a supposed prejudice is thus 
openly and candidly disavowed. 

Tbese are the most important points which have occurred to us 
on this disputed subject. The summary of them will be as follows : 
Dissenters are at liberty to form a Kble Society — They may be 
joined also by those members of the Church who are not received 
by the ancient Society— Churchmen, confessedly sound, are re- 
quired by the original and paramount claims of that Society, to give 
it their first support — They may, however, conscientiously become 
members of the new Society for the sake of a supplemental good, 
not otherwise attainable— But they are bound, at the same time, to 
watch the proceeding? of the Society, and to quit it if temporal 
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objects shall s^f^pear to beconneetecl with its reUgkms pnjifessioiis ; 
or if its religioas objects should be foand, whether by cpimecttoa 
wiUi other associations, or by the tendency of their own princi- 
ples, to be in hostility ^ith those of their more immediate histita- 
tion,— the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 

In proposing these principles we shall probably be unacceptable 
to the more zealous and bigoted partisans on both sides. For 
these, however, we care little ; and we shall be happj^ if this dis- 
passionate view of the question appear neither unserviceable pof 
unacceptable to Dr. Wordsworth and Lord Teignmouth. 

We sludl close the whole with a statement of the fiipds of the 
Society, which, notwithstanding his parade of figi^es, have been 
misunderstood by Mr. Dealtry, appealing to every sincere member 
of the Church for that assistance which is conscientiously doe !• 
io ancient and well tried an Institution. 

< I suspect that Mr. Dcaltiy has by no means well considered the 
application of the term ^ receipts'* in his calculation, and the proper 
nature of many of the items which it covers. If that had been so, I 
think he never could have remarked, that ^ it should be partimlarl^ 
observed^ that theJuruU and nth^trifiHonM o( both societies receir^ 
their greatest augmentation in the same year, viz. in the year ending in 
March, 1809," (p. 31.) In (act, many things tended to swell the ^ re* 
ceipts" of that year, quite distinct from the prosperity of our Society, 
indeed quite opposite to it. For, first, with regard to the amount of 
9udscri/itions quoted in the Report for the year in question, it ought to 
be known, that the Society, from its great necesuties and poverty has 
been compelled recently to make extraordinary exertions for the reco*^ 
very of arrears. Thus the amount of subscriptions received in the 
year referred to by Mr. Dealtry was - - - - - j£. S413 9 Q 

While that in the year immediately preceding was only 2697 # 

Which leaves therefore a difference of - ^.716 9 O 

< A sum of which, you will see, but a very small part can be accounted 
Ibr by an^ accession of subscribers to the latter of the two years. It is 
to be attnbuted to those exertions which I have mentioned. The year 
in question then is richer by that sum at least than it ought to be. 
Subsequent years will not possess the same advantage : the money can* 
not be had over again. And it is plain also, that not only is this year 
pontively richer than it ought to be, but relatively also. Its excess of 
riches is the result of the poverty of the several antecedent years in 
which the arrears were incurred. 

* Similar considerations are applicable to the amount of ^^ receipts'* 
for arrears for packets of books, which in the year particularly speci* 
ficd by Mr. Dealtry were .-.. £, 2952 15 7 

While in the year immediately preceding they were only 1376 16 7 

Making an excess in fitvour of the year 1808 of £. 1575 19 
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'Again: swyUier thing to be remarked is this :— 

The recfifita for packets in the year 1808 were £. 4379 12 
Ditto for 1807 3136 12 1 



DifFercnce • £. 1252 19 U 

* N0W9 though this increase is the pride and glory of our Society, 
yet, in any calculation respecting the actual funds of the Institution, 
It must be very cautiously appealed to. In fact, in a religious sense, it 
is our riche9j btit in a financial sense it hour fioverty. The greater owr 
^ receipts'* are of this kind, the entailer does our monied capital be- 
come. Every pound begets its corresponding loss uf cash to the Socie- 
ty. At any rate, tfuch an increase ihay well indeed be adduced as a 
proof of the growing sense among ourselves of the value of our Socie- 
ty, and the increasmg zeat and efforts of its subscribers, and of our 
neied of moeb further support and patronage ; but it supplies at best a 
^rery ini^equate medium of proof, that ^ the Bible Society does not 
faijure ours by drawing away its subscriptions." (Mr. D. p. 16.) 

< Look down to the foot of the report of receipts for the year 1808, 
tnd you will see another item, which has still less right to come into 
Mr. Dealtr/s calculation, and to be blended with his average of ^ re- 
ceipts'' in the years subsequent to the establishment of the Bible So- 
cie^. The article which I allude to is— 

*" The produce of sale of 1765/. 3*. Sd, three per cent, cons.— 
1 195/. B*. 9e/.*' a part of the capital stock of the Society. How much 
i»kor<r triumphant and decisive would Mr. Dealtry's calculations of ave- 
rages have become, than even now they are, if he had possessed a 
fcopy of the Report (not yet printed) of " Receipts'* for the year 1809. 
There he would have seen, among other particulars of a like cba« 
•racter, a sum not less than 3000/. instead of 1195/. 15«. 9d. added to 
the receifita of that year from the sale of capital. This would in- 
deed have made a very noble accession to his averages; but yet, it 
would supply, surely, a very indirect and imperfect species of proof, 
that ^ the Bible Society does not injure ours by drawing away its 
subscriptions," (p. 16.) still less would it shew that the fiermanent 
tfflte of our receifita and finances is in a flourishing condition. Such 
a statement of accounts, in any private concern, it is clear, would 
only be indicative of a rapid approach to bankruptcy and ruin.' pp. 
64, 67. 

^ The number of subscribing members admitted in the year between 
the spring of 1789 and that of 1790 was 139 ; and in like manner of 
ti&erest, thus: 

In the year 1789—1790 - 129 In the year 1799—1800 - 212 

1790—1791 - 120 1800—1801 - 234 

1791—1792 - 101 1801—1802 - 204 

1792—1793 - 105 1802—1803 - 216 

1793—1794-112 1803—1804-235 

567 1101 
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In the year 1794,— 1795 - 91 In the year 1804— .1805 - 163 

4795—1796 - 100 1805-^1806 - 199 

1796—1797 - 105 1806— .1807 - 225 

1797—1798 - 133 1807—1808 - 265 

1798—1799 - 154 1808—1809 - 270 

583 1120 

< The Bible Society, it must be remembered, was instituted in the 
month of March, in the year 1804, (Mr. D. p. 19.) Now look at this 
statement, and you will see, that the number of our admissions in that 
year was less by 72 than in the year immediately preceding ; and that 
it was not till 1807 that we again reached the numbers of 1803. 

< Again : compare the number of admissions in the'^^n years preced- 
ing, and in \htjfive subsequent, to your institution, and you will per- 
ceive, that till your Society began, ours was making (and especially in 
the later years) a rapid and tolerably regular progress. Theadmissionf 

.were, in the second half of that ten, nearly twice as many as they 
were in the former, the excess being 518; while the number admitted 
in the five subsequent years exceeds that of the preceding five only by 
.19. How " highly favourable,'* (Mr. D. p. 22.) then, the influence of 
your Society may appear to have been, in this respect, let all men judge. 
If against this poor number 19, we set off tlie deductioa of those who 
have actually withdrawn their names from us, in consequence of their 
becoming members of the Bible Society, I think we have good cause to 
^' attach very little value to the ftivours in this way conferred upon us,** 
(Mr. D. p. 22.) It is by no meant clear, that you did not give a very 
severe shock and check to our course, when it was in the most thriving 
and prosperous condition.' 



Abt. VI. Travels of Mirza Abu Taieb Khan (commonly call- 
ed the Persian Prince J in Asia, Africa^ and Europe, dur- 
ing the Years 1T99, 1800, 1801, and 1802. Written by him- 
self in the Persian language, and translated by Charles Stewart, 
Esq. With a Portrait ot the Author. 2 Volumes. 8vo. pp. 
738. London. Longman and Co. 1810. 

IT is difficult to imagine any character whose first impressions 
would excite more natural cunti^ity, than an .\ sialic traveller in 
Europe. There is so much value in even the most common know- 
ledge, that the pride of man is secretly gratified by the surprise of a 
stranger at objects which are familiar to us, even where that fami- 
liarity confers no merit on ourselves ; and this is perhaps the secret 
charm, which, fortunatelyfor travellers, makes their society courted 
in foreign countries^ and which constitutes in no small degree^ what 
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ill of us bavesome times fek,-^he pleasare of shewing' the lions. 
There m, too, a vivid shrewdnesA which ^^^neraliy accompanies 
the obs^vations of a sensible man on objects which are new to 
kim, altogether unattainable by those whose preecpUons already 
are deadened by habit. We may hope then for mstruction, as 
well as entertainment, in such society ; and it .8 not irrational, 
except in the extreme to which it has been sometimes carried^ 
that an Oniai,a Bannelong, or any other far-fetched cariosity in 
human iorm4 should be feasted by the gi^at, courted by the fah', 
and attendee to public places by crowds of gaping observers. Af^ 
ter all^ however, on a mere savage, the wonders he witnesses ai^ 
too many andtoo unintelUgibletomakeany distinct impression. Td 
bia, a paper kite and a balloon are equally miraculous ; every step 
be takes is on enchanted ground ; and, like a child who reads' a 
biry tale^ he soon ceases to be surprised at wonders ; because he 
expected to meet with nothing else, and because in such a place, 
0Mh wonders are only natural. Again, people care little for what 
is totally above their comprehension, and a savage would be more 
interested in an ironmonger's shop, timn in all the curiosities of 
the British Museum, or all the magnificence of St. PauFs of 
Blenheim. With the Asiatic, however, tfie case is different ; be 
brings with him a sufficiently cultivated judgment to distinguish 
between our customs and lus own ; a mind to which the ob- 
jects he meets with are not so new as to be incomprehensible, 
though they are so differently modified in form and circnmstance 
from those to which he is accustomed, that another planet could 
hardly produce a greater variety ; it is a variety which he under- 
stands and feels, and it is the same in kind (though from evident 
reasons, much greater in degree) as that which j^n European, pre- 

Sared as he is by hundreds of precursors, and tens of hundreds of 
escriptions, must ever experience on entering for the first time, 
a Manommedan or Hindoo country. 

Accordingly, as no real oriental traveller hadj-et appeared, his 
place and cnw'acter were eagerly assumed by European writers, 
who, under the names of Turkish Spies, Ambassadors of Bantam, 
and Chinese or Persian Tourists, encieavourcd to instruct, as im^ 
partial spectators of our European feuds and follies ; or to amuse, 
by rifKcnIous oppositions of our manners and character with their 
own. That the experiment succeeded, is evident bv the number 
df imitators which every generation has produced ; but still, amu- 
sing as they were, these Turks and Persians wanted the charm 
rf reality. They were Brigg^s ^ French beads, and Bristol stones,^ 
In comparison with the genuine treasures of Golconda ; and tht 
ftffcrcnee in interest was almost the ^ame, as between a view of 
tti^ Great Mogul himself, and the well-bred Saltan of a Prenck 
tragedy, or an EkigUsh masquerade. 
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The reality, however^ pre&gured by so many types, has at last 
made his appearance. A bon& fide Mahommedan has prodaced 
a tour ; and, as luck would have it, this tour has appeared at a 
time, when all the world, or at least all the idle part ot it, was still 
on the stretch of curiosity, respecting His Excellency Mirza Ab- 
dul Hassan. 

Now, when the ladies had once ascertained, by actual experi- 
ment, the len^h of a Persian's beard, and the texture of his 
skin and cl>thmg; when their minds were pretty well made up 
what to think of their formidable guest, it was surely no unnatr 
uraj desire to know that guest's opinion of them. And as his 
Excellen.^y's sentiments are not yet to be expected in English, it 
will no doubt be, in the mean time, acceptable to learn what was 
thought and said under almost similar circumstances, by a roan, 
who was every inch of him, as true a mussulman (as ' catholic a 
devil,' as Sancho Panza hath it,) as if, like his aforesaid Excel- 
lency, he had borne credentials from the King of Iran and Tou- 
ran,and excited by his presence and supposed intrigues, the jeal- 
ousy both of the eastern and western Cesar. This lucky coin- 
cidence has, we are afraid, even made the reality of our tourist 
suspected, and many have too rashly classed him, without exam- 
ination, with the Anacharsis of our continental neighbours, or our 
own ingenious Hidalgo Don Manuel de Espriella. In this, how- 
ever, they have done Abu Taleb a great injustice j though not so 
learned as the first, nor so entertaining as the last of these gentle- 
men, he is, or rather was, a more substantial personage than ei- 
ther. Under the name of the Persian Prince, he was seen and 
known in fleshly form in the several countries which he has un- 
dertaken to describe, and was generally allowed, in the words of 
Massinger's Borachia, 

* as absolute a Turk 

In all that appertains to a true Turk,' 
as any former candidate for public notice. 

And it will be owned that few inhabitants of east or west^have 

5 one over so large or so interesting a tract of earth and sea. Re- 
uced in his circumstances by events which he him self veir modest- 
ly and briefly relates, and deprived, though by no fault of his own, 
ofan appointment which he held under our East India Company, — 
an opportunity was thrown in his way of undertaking a journey, 
which, to an oriental, must have appeared desperate ; and which he 
begani as he informs us, in the comfortable hope, that in a voyage 
so replete with danger * some accident might cause his death ; and 
thus deliverh'm from the anxieties of this world, and the ingratitude 
of mankind.' Accidents, however, and elements were kinder than 
he expected ; and after visiting the Cape, St. Helena, and many 
parts of Ireland and England, he returned by France, Italy, Con^ 
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stantinople, and Basserah, to his native province in India, where 
he was appointed once more collector of a district in Bondel- 
candy and died in that situation in the year 1806. 

During the latter years of his life, he prepared and diffestedhis 
journal, in which he styles himself ^ the wanderer over &e face of 
the earth, Abu Taleb, the son of Mohammed of Ispahan, who a6> 
sociated with men of all nations, and beheld various wonders 
both by sea and land;' and which he commences with true orien- 
tal piety, by thanksgivings to God, the Lord of all the world, and 
^ to the chosen of mankind, the traveller over the whole expanse 
of the heavens, (Mohammed,) and benedictions without end on 
his descendants^ and companions/ 

The first misfortune which befel him on his expedition, was 
embarking on board a Danish vessel, manned chidBy by indolent 
and inexperienced Lascars, of whose filth, confusion, and insub- 
ordination he complains most bitterly. 

^ The captain was a proud self-sulficient fellow. His first officer, 
who was by birth an American, resembled an ill-tempered growling 
mastiff, but understood his duty very well. The second officer, and 
the other mates were low people, not worthy of being 8|K>ken to, and 
^uite ignorant of navigation. *r- vol. i. p. 23. 

After many days of suffering from the united plagues of stinks, 
bad provisions, and a cabin, ' the very recollection of which 
makes him melancholy,' he arrived at the Nicobar Islands, where 
the usual phenomenon of refraction, by making a flat shore visi- 
ble to the eye, though not to the telescope, and the usual solution 
of it by a ring in a bowl of water, excited his surprise. The ex- 
planation, however, does not, in his opinion, solve the pheno- 
menon. Sixteen of the Lascars deserted here, and Abu Taleb 
himself was so much captivated with the ^ mildness of the cli- 
mate, the beauty of the pisuns and rivulets, and the kind of life 
which the men enjoyed, that he had nearly resolved to take up 
his abode araons them.' The passage of the equinoctial line, and 
the ceremony of dipping are next described, and he saw what he 
had never before believed, nmaierous shoals of flying fish. He 
was disappointed at not finding a southern polar star, nor any 
constellation which exactly corresponded with the Ursa Minor 
or Major, and was astonished that the month of May, so hot in 
Bengal, should be so extremely cold in the Antarctic hemis* 
phere. 

« On the 24th of May, we had a view of part of the continent of 
Africa^ about 200 miles to the north of the Cape of Good Hope; and 
although we had not the most distant intention of g^inp on shore here, 
yet the sight of land brought tears into my eyes. While sailing along 
the coast, we had frequent opportunities of seeing one of the wonders 
«f the dtep. Several >7«A; caUed'whaieey approached so close to the ship 
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tbat we could view them distinctly. Tbey were four times the size of 
the largest elephant, and had immenae nostrils, whence they threw up 
the water to the height of fifteen yards.' vol. i. p. 44. 

His voyage to the Cape was a dismal one: he had repeated 
storms to encounter, and his cabin was placed between those of a 
corpulent and surly gentleman, who when the' ship rolled, rolletl 
also, and of three crying and ilUtempered children ; to whom, if 
he had known the poetry of Simonides, h'.' would doubtless have 
exclaimed with Danae in a similar situation ^cvinCpi^^' As it 
was, he thought of the verse of Hafiz, which did just as well : 

* Dark is the night, and'dreadftil the noise of the waves and whirlpool. 
Little do they know of our situation, who are travelling merrily on the 

shore.' 

The miseries of a voyage he classes under four genera, subdivi- 
ded into many distinct species, of which we shall onh mention 

* the impurity of being shut up with dogs and hogs, the necessity 
of eatinff with a knife and fork, and the impossibil ty of purifica- 
tion/ On the whole, however, he had ample reason to complain, 
and to advise his countrymen never to undertake a voyage, unless 
they have money to purchase every comfort; nor to em nark ex- 
cept in an English vessel. At the Cape, he was highly delighted 
with the neatness of the houses, the pavement of the streets, the 
shady trees, and the benches for smoking a pipe in summer even- 
ings; a custom which * appeared to him excellent' 

< In short, the splendour of this town quite obliterated from my 
mind all the magnificence of Calcutta, which I had previously consi- 
dered as superior to any thing to be found between India and Europe. 
In the sequel, I changed my opinion respecting the Cape ; and indeed 
I may say, that from my first setting out on this journey, till my arrival 
in England, I ascended the pinnacle of magnificence and luxury ; the 
several degrees or stages of which, were Calcutta, the Cape, Cork, 
publin, and London ; the beauty and grandeur of each city effacing 
that of the former. On my return towards India, every thing was re- 
versed, the last place being always inferior to that I had ouitted. Thus 
after a long residence in Ix>ttdcn, Paris appeared to me much inferior ; 
for although the latter contains more superb buildings, it is neither so 
regular, so clean, nor so well lighted at night, as the former, nor does 
it possess so many gardens and squares in its vicinity ; in short, I 
though I had fallen from Paradise into Hell. But when I arrived in 
Italy, I was made sensible of the beauty of Paris ; the cities of Italy 
rose in my estimadon when I arrived at Constantinople ; and the latter 
is a perfect Paradise, compared to Bagdad, Monsul, and other towns in 
the territory of the FaUI\ful* vol. i. pp. 64, 65. 

Of the Dutch, both male and female, Abu Taleb formed no fa* 
vouruble opinion. He describes the men as low minded and inhos- 
pitable, and. more oppressive to their slaves than any other peoj^ 
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in the world. The women be stigmatises at omx as vulgar and 
immodest; bt^here we must allow a little for the prejudices of a 
Persian. The girls, who so much offended him, were peiiiaps 
•nlv laugh. ng hoydens, who would have be^n heartily frightened, 
had they known how he interpreted their airs and glances. It 
mav however be an useful hmt to some iemales nearer home. Lord 
Tafentia imagines that Mahoramedans contound aU\ Jiuropean 
ladies with naulch girls, and it must be ovvned, that recent ori- 
ental travellers have had tolerably good reason for their mistake. 
Among the various inhabitants of the Cape, he found ' many 
pious good Mussulmans, some of whom possessed considerable 
property;' with these, and in the hospitable society of the English 
officers, (whose ladies, it is pleasing to observe, he excepts iit)m 
the general scandal, and compares to the elegant reserve of In- 
dian Princesses,) he passed his time pleasantly, though expen- 
sively. At length, being heartily tired oi his Danish captain, w ho 
had cheated him in every possible manner, he bul/mitted to the 
loss of his passage money, and embarked the 29th o: September, 
on board an English South Sea y^ baler. The superior comforts 
of this ship, he praises highly, though he still seems to have had 
some apprehensions ; * it being the practice oi Europe, that \% hen- 
ever the ships of two enemies meet at sea, the most powerful 
carries his adversary with him into one of his o^n ports, and 
there sells both ship and cargo for his own advantage/ 

Of St. Helena he gives one of the best descriptions we have 
yet seen ; and relates a fearful battle, which his captain had, in 
a former voyage, sustained with a number of marine animals, 
*of a size between a horse and an ass, w hich they call sea 
horses.* He notices in his course, * the Fortunate Isles, whence 
the Mahommedans commence their longitude •/ and the * en 
trance into the Mediterranean Sea, which runs east as far as 
Aleppo.' And being driven by unfavouiable winds from the 
Encrlish Channel, (the meaning of which- term he explains, as 
well as that of ^ bay and sea,0 ^^ anchored on the 6th of Decern- 
bcr in the Cove of Cork. 

< We found here not less than 40 or 50 vessels of diflferent sizes, three 
of which were ships of waK The hay resembles a round basin, sixteen 
miles in circumference. On its shore is situated the town, which it 
built in the form of a crescent, and defended at each end by small forts. 
On one side of the bay, a large river, resembling the Ganges, disem- 
bogues itself; this river extends a great way inland, and passes by the 
city of Cork. The circular form of this extensive sheet of water, the 
verdure of the hills, the comfortable appearance of the town on one 
side, and the number of elegant houses and romantic cottages on the 
other, with She formidable aspect of the forts, and so many large ships 
lying secured in the harbour, conveyed lo my mind such sensations as 
1 bal never b^re experienced ; and although in thb course of my 
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intTels, I had an opportuniqr of seeing the Bay of Genoa, and the 
Straits of Constantinople, I do not think either of them is to be com* 
pared with this.' vol. i. pp. 94, 95. 

Nor, thoagh the Cove on a nearer view disappointed him, did 
he fail to be delighted with the fertility of the neighbourhood, and 
the hospitality ot the mistress of the Post-Oflice, whose mature 
charms (for though the mother of 21 children, she had still the 
appearance of youth,) astonished the inhabitant of a country, 
where a woman is old at five and twenty. 

It is a pleasing circumstance in this Persian's journal, that in 
every part of our United Kingdom, he met with hospitality and 
kindness. He here left his vessel, and was proceeding to liublin 
to wait on Lord Comwallis, when he received a visit from an offi- 
cer whom he had known in India, and who conducted him to bis 
house in the neighbourhood of Cork, where, on an estate of a :ew 
hundreds a year, he was enjoying, as Abu Taleb assures us, 
more comfort and plenty than an English gentleman could in In- 
dia, Upon an income of a bck of rupees. At Cove, he had seen 
h spit turned by a dog, but here the machinery for roasting wja 
moved, by smoke, and together with the dressers for holding 
china, and the pipes and arrangement of a steam kitchen, excited 
his warmest admiration. This officer had two fair neices, who, 
^ during dinner,' says the IVlussulman, * honoured me with the 
most marked attention.' 

< After dinner, these angels made tea for us, and one of them having 
asked me if it was sweet enough, I replied, that having been made by 
such hands, it could not be but sweet. On hearing this, all the com- 
pany laughed, and my fair one blushed like the rose of Damascus.' v. 
i. p. 103, 

We shall not follow him minutely through his journey by Dub- 
lin and Chester, to London ; we must however observe, that in 
the former place, where he spent some time, he first beheld the 
phenomenon of a fall of snow, which greatly delighted him by 
its novelty, and that he was quite reconciled to the coldness of 
the climate, by the power it gave him to bear fatigue, and by the 
many advantages which it confers on the inhabitants ; making, as 
he asserts, the men vigorous, the women handsome, and bodi 
sexes open-hearted and sincere. * Boys and girls of fifteen years 
of age, are here as innocent/ in the Persian's opinion, * as tiie 
children of India of 5 or 6, and have no wish beyond the amuse- 
ment of play -things, or the produce of a pastry-cook's shop.' Nay 
many grown persons of wealth and rank are, as he assures us, 
in an almost similar predicament ! 

* What I am now to relate, will, I fear, not be credited by my coun- 
trymen, but is, nevertheless, an absolute fact. In these countries, it 
frequently happens, that the ponds and rivers are frozen over ; and the 
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ice being of sufiicient strength to bear a great weight, numbers of peo- 
ple assemble thereon, and amuse themselves in skating* vol, i.p. 147. 

On the whole, he se.^ras more delighted with Ireland than with 
any other place which he visited, and manifests a very natural pre- 
ference of the urbanity, goodnature and intelligence of these, his 
first European friends, over all other nations. Some of the traits 
which he mentions are indeed really national, and shew in a strong 
light the peculiar character of that hospitable and good-natured 
race ; but it must not be forgotten, that here every thing was new, 
and that consequently all the amusements of which be partook 
were more attractive m his ej^es. Here, for instance, he was first 
at a theatre, where he received the greatest entertainment from 
the adventures of an ^ Eihiopean magician called Ihrltquin7. 
Mr. Astley's horsemanship, and the Panorama of Gibraltar, gave 
him great delight ; but he was rather scandalized than pleased 
with the estimation^ approaching to idolatry, in which statues of 
lead and marble are held. 

^ It is really astonishing that people possessing so much knowledge 
and ^ood sense, and who reproach the nobility of Uindostawvith wear* 
ing gold and silver ornaments like women, should be thu^empted by 
Satan to throw away their money on useless blocks.* Vol. i. p. 139. 

Of the meanness of the hot-baths he bitterly complains ; and 
tboogh he expresses a pious hope that the flesh-brush was compo- 
sed of horse-hair, yet a doubt seems lurking in his mind, that its 
bristles were shorn from a less holy animal. He noticed, on his 
road from Holyhead, Conway, with its ancient walls resembling 
those of Allahabad ; and Chester, with the verandahs which line 
the principal streets ; and on the 25th of Shaban, corresponding 
to the 21st of January, 1800, arrived safe in London, being five 
days short of a lunar year from the period of his leaving Calcutta. 

In London he appears to have chiefly remained during the rest 
of his stay in England. He made indeed an excursion with some 
firiends to Windsor, Oxford, and Blenheim ; and at the second of 
these places was greatly delighted with the 10,000 Oriental manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian, and the diflerent specimens in the Anato- 
my school. The public buildings, he observes, are * of hewn stone, 
and much resemble, in form, some of the Hindoo temples.' 

tfut not all these wonders, nor even the charms of Mr. Has- 
tings', dairy and farm-yard, could long detain him from Ijow- 
don, where, with a naivete almost equal to that of Mr. Ker Por- 
ter,^ Cupid,' he observes, * hath planted one of his arrows in his 
bosom ;' and whose * heart-alluring damsels' he celebrated in a 
Persian ode, in which he asserts, 

* We have no longing for thelTubah, or Sudreh, or other trees of Paradise, 
We are content to rest Under the shade of these terrestrial cypreaaea* 

Aba Taleh seems, indeed, notwithstanding bis horror of - hog'^ 
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bristles, to have been soon very completely reconciled to the ha- 
bits uDd iiqaors of infidels, and, ^ according to the advice of the 
divine Hanz,' to have given himself up to love and gaietv. 

It may be well imagined, that the head of a man, who had been 
so far eliiked by the attentions of the provincial beauties of Cork, 
would be completely turned by the blandishments of rank, fashion 
and luxury which surrounded him in London ; and it is traljr 
amusing lo observe the compla. ency with which he relates how 
much his society was courted, while his * wit and repartees, with 
some impromptu applications of Orient alpoetry, were the subject 
of conversation in the politest circles/ — Poor Abu ! he little sus- 
pected that all the while he was only entertaining from the Caftan 
outwards. 

In the middle, however, of dissipation, more serious studies 
were not neglectra : he saw the Tower, and the Freemasons^ 
and the Fidonranion, and the Irish giant ; and amidst all the cari* 
osities of the British Museum, selected, as most worth notice, 
the good woman whose forehead was decorated with horns. 
And thouj[^ the s.ight mention of the joys of Paradise, and his 
ready compliance with the use of wine, may be considered as 
blots in his character among the True Believers, yet, on the other 
hand, he takes care to inform those of his own faith, that, in » 
conversation with an English Bishop, he stoutly maintainea the 
divinity of Mohammed's commission, and almost, as he imagined, 
pursoadcd his right reverend friend to embrace the tenets of Islam. 
There are, however, many better things in his book, and which 
really evince an active and curious mind, bent on acquiring know- 
ledge, and, when acquired, able to digest it. The following ob- 
servation would not be, perhaps, unworthy of the most ci- 
vilised and philosophic describer of the effects of English me- 
chanism. 

< On entering one of the extensive manufactories in England, the 
mind is at first bewildered by the number and variety of articles dis- 
played therein ; but after recovering from this first impression, and 
having coolly surveyed all the objects around, every thing appears con- 
ducted with so much regularity and precision, that a person is induced 
to suppose one of the meanest capacity might superintend and direct 
the whole process. Whatever requires strength or numbers, is ef- 
, fected by engines ; if clearness of sight is wanted, magnifying glasses 
are at hand ; and if deep reflection is necessary to combine all Uie parts^ 
whereby to insure a unity of action, so many aids are derived from th^ 
numerous artists employed in the different parts of the work« that the 
union of the whole seems not to require any great exertien of genius.* 
Vol. i. pp. 244, 345. 

In his miscellaneous observations on the English character, edu- 
cation^ and foi-m of government, we are often uMrcibly remincled of 
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tile Spanish worthy, to whose travels we lately alluded; and it is 
no slight praise to die author of that entertaining work, that the 
sentiments which he gives to his hero are sp nearly the same with 
those of a traveller to whom all was new. The praise which he 
lavishes on all the higher powers, however deserved, is not per- 
haps free from suspicion, since at the time of publishing bis rer- 
fian journal, he was still subject to British governors, and stiU a 
candidate for British patronage. But the oetail is curious ; and 
though he taxes us pretty smartly with pride, philosophy (mean^ 
ing atheism) and laziness, (for which last vice he recommends, 
as a cure, shorter meals and longer beards,) yet the impressions 
which he evidently feels are most Battering to our nation. 

It is of course impossible that his views of every subject 
should be just ; and we find, accordingly, that many misconcep- 
tions relating to laws, juries, and government, are to be found 
in every part of his work ; and when he compau*es a certain ho* 
noorable house to two parties of narroquets, scolding on opposite 
mango (a*ees, it is evident he that oescribes from fancy. But though 
he is often misinformed, he is seldom absurd ; and, in truth, we 
are not sure whether his journal would not be more entertaining, 
if it had more of the Oriental leaven. The following observa- 
tion, however, may be excepted from this stigma. He is speak- 
ing of an unfortunate class of females, whom he considers as 
more numerous in London than the truth, we believe, will war- 
rant. 

* The conduct of these women is rendered still more blameable, by 
tbcir hiring lodgings in, or frequenting streets which, from iheir names, 
ottght only to be the abode of virtue and religion ; — for instance, " Pro- 
vidence-street,'* " Modest-court," " St. Jamies's-street," " St. Martin's- 
lanc," and « St. Paul's Church-yard." The first of these is one of the 

Sithets of God, the second implies virtue, and the others are named 
er the holy apostles of the blessed Messiah. Then there is ^< Queen 
Anne-street," and " Charlotte-street;" the one named after the great- 
est) the other after the best of queens. I, however, think that th^ 
persons who let the lodgings are more reprehensible than the ui|fortu* 
Bate women themselves.' Vol. ii. pp. 45, 46. 

His summary of the last war, and of the politics of Europe^ 
tiioogb not free from error, is really, considering his situation, ex-^ 
traordinary; and we rejoice that such an account, from an impar- 
tial quarter, of British heroism by land and sea, exists in the uni- 
versal language of the East. It would be, in our opinion, an ob- 
ject worthy of an enlightened policy, by the aid of the press, to 
?'ive currency in every possible manner to the original, both in 
ersia and Uindostan. There are some few things which are of- 
fensive to English nationality ; but we may well endure that, where 
so mmch is said in our.favour, some blame should be mingled ; and, 

VOL. IV. NO. Vlh 12 
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at eny rate, a clear and sensible view of the manners of Europe, 
as it may tend to reconcile the nations of the East to a preponder- 
ance, which must be chiefly supported by opinion, is of the great- 
est advantage to the country which has the greatest stake there. 

Of Paris, which the author next visited, as compared to Lon* 
^on, we have already given his sentiments; but it is fair to own, 
that he expresses, in pretty strong terms, his preference of French 
to English politeness, rie had complained before of our aversion 
to taking any trouble, even for a friend; and in this respect he 
«ay« our neighbours are very superior * to the irritable and surly 
Englishman.' On the whole, however, he did not like a residence 
among them, and complains heavily of their idle, slovenly, and 
trifling habits, which he thinks will effectually prevent their 
gaining a superiority over their insular neighbours. The wo- 
men, too, he does not like ; * they were painted to an excessive 
degree, were very forward, and great talkers.' Amorous as he 
confesses himself by nature to be, and easily affected at the sight 
of beauty, he never met with a Frenchwoman who interested 
him. In the English charg6 des afiaires then at Paris, he seems, 
if his report is correct, to have had a tolerable specimen of the 
indolence, nonchalance, and utter want of information, which 
too often characterize the young men who fill that important of- 
fice. By his advice he was persuaded to abandon the usual road 
to Constantinople, through Germany and Hungair, for the more 
tedious course of Italy and the Mediterranean. The ever-waking 
eye, which is turned so wistfully towards the East, did not over- 
look our tourist ; the sgavans, Langlais and De Sacy, were cm- 
ployed to cultivate his acauaintance ; and he received repeated in- 
vitations from Talleyrand, and at length from Buonaparte. In- 
disposition, however, prevented his accepting them, and he pass- 
ed on by Lyons and Avignon to Marseilles. During this journey 
he noticed the famous bridge of St Esprit, as having been buitt 
by order of one of the Caesars; and in the diligence, between 
Avignon and Marseilles, witnessed a kind of brutality in his fel- 
low passengers to a handsome Egyptian girl who was in the 
coach, which it is painful to conceive possible in any country, and 
which may be safely pronounced peculiar to France. Not con- 
tent with the most licentious freedoms, they even snatched his 
cane, and struck her several severe blows with it. Surely this 
was enough to midce Abu Taleb recal his assertion of the superio- 
rity of French politeness and delicacy. 

Genoa, Leghorn, and Malta, are in their turn described ; at the 
first of these places h.e gives us a natural testimony in favour of 
Italian music ; Leghorn he did not like, and prays that ^ the curse 
of Grod may light on such a city and such a people.^ 

At Constantinople he only found four praiseworthy institutions ; 
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^ the boats'—^ the horses kept for hire'—* the public foonlains'^- 
wid * the several bazars for merchandise/ Ot the Turks he saya 
but little ; his stay in Constantinople was short, and they and me 
Persians have no liking for each other. He allows them, how. 
ever, many amiable qualities ; and what is singular^ does i^ con- 
sider the power of their Sultan as absolute. 

The relation of his journey by Amasia, Diarbekir, Mousol, and 
Bagdad is very brief^ and not particularly interesting : — he was 
now among nations whose manners and &ith were familiar to his 
countrymen ; and the only things which he appears to consider as 
worth their notice, or his own, are the shrines and tombs of saints 
on the road. Perhaps he was a little anxious to efface, at the sc 
pulchre of Ali, the guilt of bis compliances with infidel customs^ 
on the banks of the Thames and the Liffey. He curses the Tuiis 
heartily for heretics and soonys ; and notices a minaret whieli 
shakes and trembles at the name of Ali, while it remains im. 
moveable by all possible mention of Omar. There are, howev^^ 
naany particulars in this part of his woric, worth the attention of 
future travellers, who may take this little frequented route; and 
we have not yet seen a more satisfactory account th..n is here 
Kiven of the Vahabies. The founder of this powerful sect, Abdul 
Vechab, it is well known, forbad all worship of Mohammed, and 
all reverence to tombs and shrines as idolatrous, and eiving part- 
ners to God. He was, like the original impostor of Aruia, a 
warlike fanatic; and though his scm Mohammed, to whom he 
transmitted his authority, is blind, he is ably supported by an 
adopted brother of his lather's, named Abd al Aziz, an extra- 
ordinaiy man of gigantic stature, and, though eighty years old, 
possessing all the vigour of youth, which be predicts he shall 
retain, till the Vahaby religion is perfectly established over 
Arabia. 

* Although the Vahabies have collected immense wealth, they sdll 
retain the greatest simplicity of manners, and moderation in their de- 
sires ; they ait down on the ground without ceremony, content them- 
selves with a few dates for their food, and a coarse large cloak serves 
them for clothing and bed, for two or three years. Their horses are pf 
the genuine Nijid breed, of well-known pedigrees ; none of which will 
-they permit to be taken out of their country/ Vol. ii. pp. 332, 333. 

The successes and sacrilege of thfs ^ wicked tribe' mevously of- 
fend Abu Taleb, and he calls on the Sultan and the bhah to unite 
in repressing them. Both Sultan and Shah, however, have need, 
as it should seem, themselves to tremble before them ; and ' the 
least of the Servants of God' (so this Eastern Pontiff styles himself) 
has written to both these monarchs, denouncing, * in the name of 
God the compassionate and merciful,' fire and sword, and destruC' 
tion on them and their impenitent subjects. 
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What part they may yet be destined to pcrftirm, is only known 
toth&t wisdom, which seems to have set apart the portion of the 
wof Id Were they are placed, as the theatre, of the most important 
scenes and the most singular revolutions. At Busserah, Abu Taleb 
quarrelted with the English resident, and took a singular method 
of revenge, l^ * writing a satirical poem on him,' and repeating 
tome of the lines in his hearing. On the other hand, the Eng- 
Ushman, retorted perhaps with reason, that Abu"Taleb was spout 
^ by the luxury and attentions of London, and that it was how 
impossible to please him.' These bickerings, after being carried 
on between jest and earnest some time, were terminated by hit 
departure for Bombay. After a pleasant residence of some months 
in that island, and an agreeable "^^oyage in one of the Company % 
vessels, ^ on the evening of rtie 15th Rubby Assany 1218, correa- 
ponding with the 4th of August, 1803, he landed safely in Cat- 
cutta, and returned thanks to God for his preservation and safe re- 
tiB'n to his native shores. 

We have been hitherto so much engrossed with Abu Taleb him- 
self, as to have no opportunity of mentioning Mr. Stewart, to whom 
we are obhged for tnese Travels in their English dress. He assures 
us, in the Preface, that they are as literally translated as the nature 
of the two languages will allow, and that he has only omitted some 
part of the poetry, and two discussions, one on anatomy, and the 
other on the construction of a hot-house, which, though full of in- 
formation to Abu Taleb's Oriental readers,he rightly judjfed would 
be tedious to those who peruse him in Europe. To this merit of 
fidelity, which, from Mr. Stewart's character, we are fully disposed 
to take for granted, may be added the praise of an easy natural 
English style, which makes on the whole the Travels of Abo Taleb 
Khan not only a curious, but a very agreeable present to the Wes- 
tern world, for which we owe no trifling obligation to his ingenious 
translator. To the work itself, indeed, we cannot help attaching a 
stronger interest, than the apparent abilities of Abu Taleb claim ; 
it is the first description of European manners and character, which 
has, as far as we know, appeared in an Oriental language ; and if 
sufficient circulation be once given to this production of a Persian, 
and a descendant of Mohammed, (Vol. ii. p. 245.) it is impossible, 
from the novelty, and peculiar interest of the subject, that it should 
not become a common and fashionable study among the polite 
and learned of those climates. We have already hinted, tnat to 
England this must be advantageous ; but we do not stop here. 
When we consider the other circumstances of the East, it is pro- 
bable that the improvements and knowledge thus revealed in part, 
— no longer coming under the suspicious garb of the report of an 
enemy and a conqueror, — will excite a spirit of imitation among 
those who before considered the Europeans as a race of warlike 
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lavages. One dfeci will perhaps speedily follow^^-tluit other 
orientals will pursoe the example of Abu Taleb in visiting coim* 
iries; wbere^ Hiongh there are ' Giants/ there are no man-eaters 9 
Where^ though the sheep are without ^ broad tails/ the mutton it 
confessedly tolerable ; and though the men are ^ sellers of wine/ 
the women are stately as the trees of Paradise. From such in« 
t^oourse, good-will must follow, and where an European is now 
considered as accursed, he will not, in future, want protectors or 
imitators. There is a possibility of even greater advantages. 
Wben we witness, as in the present tour, the reverence witk 
wUch a Mussulman has learnt to regard the founder of cor reli- 
gion ; and when we consider that internal divisions are, at this 
moment, weakening hit attachment to his own peculiar tenets ; 
there is a chance, wnich (if not spoiled by indiscreet aeal on the 
sue hand, or seUish indtfef ence on the other,) will grow stronger 
every day, that the cause of religion, as well as that of dviUxa* 
tioB^ may profit by our connexions with Asia. 



Art. VI. Ecclesiastical Siograjohyy or Lives of eminent Men 
conneeted with the History of Religion in England from the 
Commencement of the Reformation to the Revolution. Selec- 
ted and illustrated with Notes, by Christopher Wordsworth, 
A. M. (now D. D.) Dean and Rector of Bocking, and Domes« 
tic Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
6 volumes, 

AFTER a repose of two reigns, something resembling the 
ancient activity and intellectual exertions of Lambeth has 
revived under the auspices of the present liberal and spirited me- 
tropolitan. The great learning and industry of all tnc prelates 
who filled that high station from Cranmer to Tillotson, and their 
intimate acquaintance with every transaction relating to (he history 
©f the church during the times in which they respectively flou- 
rished, are well known to have been the means of accumulating 
treasures of valuable matter on the subject, which have been re- 
posited from time to time in the domestic library of the See. But a 
decent respect for the retirement of the metropolitan, and a certain 
solemnity, which, in defiance of the great change lately wrought 
in public opinion, still continues, in some degree, to surround his 
mansion, have probably contributed, among other causes, to ren- 
der these .stores of -information less generally accessible than 
those which are contained in libraries professedly adapted to pub- 
lic use, and even than those belonging to private colleges in the 
universities. 
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To scbolars of one description the Lambeth library has always 
been accessible ; and in the selection of chaplains the arcbbishofis 
of Canterbury have usually considered erudition as a necessary 
accomplishment. Few, it may be presumed, have been received 
into that respectable service who were not qualified to avail them- 
selves of the ample sources of information which the archiepdsco- 
pal library affords ; and many, no doubt, wbo entered already 
learned within those veneralne walls, have gone out into the 
world wHh much larger and more curious stores of literature tbajD 
they could in any other situation have attained. In this capacity 
Joscelyn, under Archbishop Parker, and H^nry Wharton, under 
Archbishop Bancroft, are deservedly remembered. The name <tf 
Dr. Wordsworth wiU hftreafiftr <^*ftiitn^. an honourable station in 
the same catalogue. 

The principles upon which the present compilation hat been 
made, may best be explained in his own words. Preface, p. xiiL 

* It appeared to the present writer that there were extant among Ae 
literary productions of our country many scattered narratives of tho 
lives of men eminent for piety, sufferings, learning, and such other Wr- 
tues or such vices as render their possessors interesting and profitable 
subjects for history, many of which were very difficult to be procured, 
and some of them little known ; and lUkt therefore the benefit which 
might be expected from their influence 'was in a great degree lost. 
These I thought it mi^ht be a labour well bestowed to restore to a 
capacity of more extensive usefulness, and to republish them in one 
collection, not merely to afford to many readers an opportunity of what 
they could not otherwise enjoy, but also from the hopes that the ser- 
viceable effect of each might be increased by their union and juxta- 
position^ and that) through the help of a chronological arrangement! 
a species of ecclesiastical history might result, which, though un* 
doubtedly very imperfect, might yet answer, even in that view, several 
valuable purposes, while it would possess some peculiar charms and 
recommendations.— -A scheme of this nature, it is easy to conceive, 
could not well be undertaken without many limitations. Besides those 
obvious ones of restricting the history to that of our own country, and 
to the lives of our fellow countrymen, there appeai*ed to me many 
reasons why the work should begin with the preparations towards a 
reformation made by the labours of Wicliffe and his followers, and not 
a few why it might well stop at the revolution. Within these limits 
are comprehended, if we except the first establishment of Christiunity 
among us, the rise, progress, and issue of the principal agitations and 
revolutions of the public mind of this country in regard to matters of re-» 
ligion : namely the Reformation from Popery, and t^e glories and ho- 
nours attending that hard-fought struggle; the subsequent exoii>ltance8 
of the anti-popish spirit as exemplified by the Puritans ; the victory of 
that spirit in ill-suited alliance with the principles of civil liberty, over 
loyalty and the Established Church in the times of Charles the First ; 
the wretched systems and practices of the Sectaries during the Com* 
monwealtb> and the contests for establishments between the Presbytc- 
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rians and Independents at the same period ; the hasty return of the na* 
tion, weary and sick of the long reign of confusion, to the ancient con* 
atitution of things at the Restoration ; the Revolution of 1688, together 
iRrith the ascertainment of the distinct nature and rights of an Est^lish* 
cd Churchy a religious toleration, and the principles of the Nonjurors,' 

Highly as we approve of Dr. Wordsworth's plan in general, we 
cannot forbear to mention a few partiealar objections. And first, 
if by Ecclesiastical Biography be intended the biography of eccle- 
siastics^ the title of the work is not strictly correct, for Sir Tbom- 
.as More, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Rochester, and one of the 
Ferrars, were laymen. We were on the point of making the same 
objection to the name of Sir Henry Wotton, when it occurred to 
us, that this learned and amiable man qualified himself late in life 
for the oflSce of Provost of Eton, by taking Deacon's orders. 

In making a selection like this, when, in the midst of materials 
so various and ample, it must have been more difficuk to chuse 
than to reject, we are aware of the difiiculties which lay in the edi- 
tor's way. Prejudices and prepossessions were to be consulted. 
The Catholic on the one side, and the Non-confonnist on the 
other, had to urge their respective claims on the English dignita- 
ry. They have not been unheard. The editor has felt and acted 
upon the propriehr of chusiifg specimens of intellectual and reli- 
gious excellence from among these opposite denominations, and 
we rejoice to find, in a compilation made under the auspices of 
the first eccelsiastic in the Kingdom, the life of a conscientious 
Catholic in one volume, and of a learned and modest Non-con* 
formistin another. 

One class, however, of conscientious and unfortunate churchmen 
(for be the cause what it may, suffering for conscience' sake is al- 
ways respectable) Dr. Wordsworth, notwithstanding a hint in his 
{Mreface, has wholly omitted in his work — we mean the Nonjurors, 
an order of men who in other instances have been delivered over 
to unmerited oblivion. This omission, which we had been taught 
not to expect, there is reason to regret, for there are few intelli- 
gent readers, who would not have been gratified by some memo- 
rials of Dr. Hickes and Jeremy Collier, which might with great- 
er propriety have occupied the space allotted by Dr. Wordsworth 
ix> the Lives written by Isaac Walton : for to speak plainly, the 
admission of these specimens of biography, however interesting 
and excellent in themselves, after having been so well and so late- 
ly edited by Dr. Zouch, will, by the malicious, be suspected as a 
trick of book-making, an intention which we are very far from 
imputing to so respectable a man as Dr. Wordsworth. 

On the usefulness of a new collection of English ecclesiastical 
biography, we cordially agree with the editor. The ponderous oak- 
bonnd volumes of John Fox, his enormous page, black iffCx ^^^ 
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rode, but expressive engravings, however venerated by Uie^anfti- 
quary, have long since ceased to be generally attended to. The 
pi^ent it an indolent, self-pleasing generation^ ever seeking, like 
the Athenians, in that stage of literatare when morbid curiosity 
siroersedes the love of neenil information, ^ for some new thing/ 

Neither has Poller had much better fate with posteritv. His 
narrative, though always lively, is slight and flimsy, while his 
quaint and anticjnated wit is perhaps more frequently found to dis* 
gust than to delight a fastidious age. Add to this, that some hter 
collections on the same subject are so little known, and where 
they are knowtt at all, so subservient to the views of enthanasm, 
that we cannot hesitate to pronounce the interests of religion, and 
especially those of the Church of England, materially served by 
these volumes. To the clergy therefore, and particulariy to tJie 
younger clergy of the Established Church, we seriously recom- 
mend them. It can neither be wise nor safe for men to remain 
ignorant oi what has been done or suffered by persons in the 
same stations which they now occupy, or to which they may as- 
pire ; and they can no where be better or more commodiously fur- 
nished with the requisite information, than in the publication now 
reviewed. 

In the conduct of this work, one circumstance is entitled t« 
peculiar commendation — Dr. Wordsworth has a due veneraticai 
for antiquity ; he does not undertake to write over again Lives 
already weU-written, in the slight and inaccurate manner of Mr. 
Gilpin ; he does not, by improving and modernizing, contribute 
to sink the phrases and orthography of our old writers in oblivion. 
This modest and respectful treatment of his originals has more 
than one good effect It not only serves to preserve the memory 
of our ^ well of English undefiled' as it once was, but it may in 
some degree contribute to restore its plain and energetic graces, 
(for multa renascentur, qu® jam cecidere,)— at all events, it gives 
an air of ancientry to the narrative, which perfectly harmonises 
with the subject. 

Passing over the earlier reformers, as Wickliffe, Thorp, Lord 
Cobham, &c. whose lives are given verbatim from Fox, we pause 
at a very different character. The life of Wolsey by Cavendish, 
as now exhibited by Dr. Wordsworth from a finished and perfect 
copy, is in our conception one of the most interesting and valuable 
specimens of biography in the English language. How deeply 
the lovers of original and authentic information are indebted to 
the editor may be learned from his own words. 

< No publication was evermore unfaithful to the manuscript from 
which it professed to be taken. The editor, whoever he was, being 
every way unqualified for his undertaking. The language he has thought 
fit to alter in almost every sentence. Omissions he has made of many 
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pf the most interesting and valuable portions^ the volume amounting to 
at least one third part of the whole, and through ignorance and inabihtVi 
even to read the manuscript which was before him, he has left a mulu- 
tude of passages in the text utterly unintelligible. Yet the piece, with 
all these disadvantages, has been so much a favourite with the publici 
that it has been twice reprinted.' 

The first merk of this work is oridnallty in the strictest MMe 
of the word. The writer^ ooe of WoUey's gentlemen, and much 
in his coniideneei was not merely a spectator, but an agent, and^ 
in some degree, a sofferer in the scenes which he describes. In the 
next place, though he writes from the heart, there is an air of im- 
partiality in some parts of the work, which gives them the clear 
gtamp of veracity. Of the hauteur and insolence of the Cardinal 
daring his elevation, he sometimes allows himself to speak with 
aspenly. The tender compassion which rendered Um the faiths 
Sm companion of his fallen fortunes, gives an amiable and pleasing 
colour to the latter part of his narrative. Besides, the cumbrous 
magnificence of the reign of Henry the Ylllth, under the great 
change of manners which two centuries and a half have produced, 
is become in its representation to us, extremely picturesque : and 
for this part of his undertaking Cavendish was eminently qualified. 
He was not one of those imobserving men, w|;io seem never to i^- 
prehend that what is famiUar to themselves will become curious 
to posterity. He saw with an exact and discriminating eye, and 
what he beheld he was able to describe. In no other work per« 
haps is to be found so minate and faithful a detail of what the pa* 
Jaces of kings and prelates, and the houses of the great nobility 
then were ; their loads of plate, their hangings of arras, the pon- 
derous plenty of their tables, and the useless accumulation, as wc 
should conceive, of cloth, linen, &c. wluch were sometimes exhi* 
bited in their great galleries as in so many warehouses. Add to 
all this, the innumerable links then subsisting in the ^at chaip of 
dependance, the haiq^hty distance of the superior to his immediate 
inferior, the obsequiousness of the immediate inferior in return ; 
the ^oung nobility serving in the houses of the greater prelates like 
menial servants, and these prelates themselves as often perhaps 
upon the knee to their King as to their God. AH these particu* 
lars, as given from the hfe by the writer before us, form so many 
vivid pictures presented to the mind's eye ; so that ideas become 
images, and we seem to behold what we only read of 

Every thing m Wolsey, his vices and his virtues, were great 
He seemed incapable of mediocrity in an}r thing ; voluptuous and 
profuse, rapacious and of insatiable ambition; too magnanimous 
to be either cruel or revengeful, he was an excellent master and 
patron, and a fair and open enemy. If we despise the abjectness 

YOI-. IV. NO. vn. 13 
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which he exhibited in his first fail, let it be remembered from and 
to what he I'eil, from a degree of wealth and grandeur which no 
subject on earth now enjoys, to instantaneous and utter destitution* 
He wanted at Esher the comfort which even a prison would have 
afibrded, the very bed on which he slept having been taken from 
him We are also to take into the account the abject submission 
which he had long been taught to exercise towards the tyrant 

< Whose smile was transport, and whose frown was fate.' 
Of this detested monster, one circumstance is disclosed by Caven- 
dish, so utterly surpassing all the measures of common iniquity^ 
that we cannot forbear repeating it. When Wolsey was sued in a 
premunire by Henry's order, and all his moveables seized with the 
cruel rigour which has been already mentioned, the chest, which 
contained a dispensation under the King's sign manual for the very 
facts on which he was sued, was withheld, and he was prevented 
from pleading an instrument, which, if law or reason bad had anj 
scope, must hav.* preserved him. His misfortunes, however, and 
the conversation of some devout and mortified Carthusians, appear 
to h^-ve awakened the first sense of genuine religion in his mind. 
Inuring his retreat at Cawood, while the King was pursuing him 
into his retirement with one refinement of ingenious cruelty after 
another, he was calm and composed ; and here, for the first time^ 
he seems to have exercised, or even comprehended the character 
of a Christian Bishop. He reconciled enemies, he preached, he 
visited, nay he was humble. But this character he was not long 
permitted to sustain. He had talents for popularity, which in his 
delicate and difficult circumstances he was perhaps not sufficiently 
reserved in displaying. He was preparmg to be enthroned at 
York with a degree of magnificence, though far inferior to that 
which had been practised by hisjpredecessors, yet sufficient to 
awaken the jealousy of Henry. The final arrest at Cawood en- 
sued. It is unnecessary, as well as uncharitable, to suppose what 
there is no proof of, that he died of poison, cither administered by 
himself or others. The obvious and proximate cause of his death 
was affliction. A great heart, oppressed with indignities and be- 
set with dangers, at length gave way, and Wolsey received the 
two last charities of a death-bed and a g^avc, with many circum- 
stances affectingly told by Cavendish, in the abbey of Leicester. 

We are next presented with a n-^w life of Sir* Thomas More, 
which though not equal to the former in point of interest is entitJedl 
to more attention, inasmuch as it records an equally great and a 
much better man. Sir Thomas More has lon^ and very deservedly 
been the idol, as he was the martyr of the Catholics, to whom not 
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we only as Protestants, bat humanity itself mast deplore his bUnd 
attachment. For such, in this instance, was the power of bigotry, 
that it could harden a heart naturally compassionate, and darken 
an understanding naturally acute and penetrating. Every man 
has his constitutional indrmity, and this was the infirmity of More; 
but it required no ordinary measure of virtue to counterbalance 
his desertion of the common lawyers his brethren, and of the Law 
of England itself, to screen the murderers of Hunne. With res- 
pect to the case of the supremacy for which he and Fisher sufi'er- 
ed, we can honour his scruples. At all events, the case was new, 
and prejudice, possession, and long prescription were on the sid^ 
of the Pope, resides, if, after the -exercise of ecclesiastical do- 
mination in this country for many centuries, it was become neces- 
sary (and surely this must be allowed,) to break the bonds of Ro- 
man tyranny, another question remained, which Henry in assu- 
ming this power had somewhat prematurely decided, whether it 
were to be transferred to laymen. Such, it might occur to these 
learned and well-read men, had not been the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity exercised by Constantine and Theodosius. They, it is true, 
convened councils and presided in them ; but the members of 
ihese councils were Bishops ; whereas, according to the model of 
authority hastily framed by Henry, Articles of Faith, and Rules 
of Discipline, were to be imposecl upon the Church by himself, a 
layman and a Parliament, of which a very small portion consist- 
ed of ecclesiastics. Bishoprics were to become mere patent 
offices, and ecclesiastical authority, instead of being derived 
from Christ, was thenceforward to flow from the Crown. Thus 
we see that persons who might have admitted the expediency of 
abolishing the Papal authority might reasonably doubt thelavvful- 
ness of v^stin^ it in the King. But Fisher and More were tho- 
xough-paced disciples of Rome : they denied both the one and the 
other, and losit their heads in consequence. As a scholar, though he 
belonged to a profession which usually excludes all great a&ain- 
inents in elegant literature, More is entitled to the highest radc 
Perhaps the Catinity of the Utopia surpasses any other composition 
of an Englishman in the same language. He had all the playfulness 
of great and original genius, and sometimes carried with him into 
the administration ol justice a kind of whim not perhaps strictly 
reconcilable either to decorum or moi*a]ity ;* nay his love of a joke 
was not extinguished on a still more solemn and distressful occa» 
sion. His * cilice,^ his discipline, his watchings and fastings, never 
subdued a native good humour, nor made him appear to his family 



• Seea ttnmge ttoiy in Oits Life, where be inoited a crimiasa to pick Ae poeket of « 
IcMftier judge. 
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less 6peD and disengaged than the most self-indalgentof mankind. 
Such was the man of whom Erasmus his friend, (would that he had 
been hk biographer I) was contented with saying, ^ cui pectus eral 
omni nive candidius, ingenium autem quale nemo Anglus, vel ba- 
buk, vel est habiturus/* Our biographer, a seaknis Papist, (howe- 
ver inferior to that great man in language and ability,) has nerer- 
tbeless given a more satisfactory account of this excellent person 
than we have seen before. 

Having first perused it after rising from the Life of another 
Chanceltor of equal, perhaps greater, intellectual powers, we could 
not help contrasting m point of moral excellence the authors of the 
Utopia and the new Atlantis. More and Bacon were equallv poor, 
in the highest and most lucrative office of their profession ; but the 
one was cheerful, disinterested, frugal, and abstemious in his po- 
verty ; the other was unquiet and rapacious, corrupt and profose. 
Accordingly the one died voluntarily on a scaffold, when a single 
subscription might have saved his life and restored him to honour; 
the other dragged out a miserable existence, demided and disgnu 
ced, after having purchased some remission of his sentence by an 
abject confession of his guilt. Whoever wishes to study the cha- 
racter of a Christian phuosc^her shining through all the false co- 
lours with which bigotry has overlaid it, should read this Life of 
More. 

The present work is conjectured by Dr. Wordsworth, dn very 
probable pounds, to have been written in the latter end of Queen 
Slizabeth^s reign ; it it therefore not an original, but it unites the 
substance of the two accounts already given of More, by Roper 
and Harpsfield, together with some particular's drawn from Sta* 
pleton and other sources. The last sentence is subjoined in order 
to shew the principles and zeal of the writer : ' Wherefore we may 
be bold tojpray that God will, through the merits and intercts- 
sion of thfs glorious martyr, cast his pitiful eye of grace upon us 
and reduce us to the unitie of his holie Church for the defence 
wherecrf Sir Thomas More in his holie sight suffered a precious 
death. Therefore, O most blessed God, for the merits of this ho- 
Ke martyr Saint Thomas, of thy infinite goodness, grant this poor 
land thy holie grace to acknowledce their present miserie, and to 
retoume again unto the bosom of thy holie spouse the holie Catho* 
lie Church, through our Lord Jesus Christ, Amen.' At the tilno 
when this was written this poor land had the grace to acknow- 
ledge their own happiness; and to ^ abide in the state whereunto 
they had been callea.' 

- The life of that apostolical man, Barnard Gilpin, is reprinted 
from an old translation of the original Latin by George Carleton ^ 

"•■■-•■■, ^ 1 I . 1 ii f- ■ ■ --- — 

* In the Eeolesiftstei. 
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Ksbop of Chiehe^r. To tbe English reader a version of a 
work so intecestlnsr was certainly desirable ; bat every scholar 
wiU wish to consult the original in Bate6 Vit» selectoiim aliqaot 
virorum, a collection which is now become rare. We beg leare^ 
however^ in passing to point oat an inaccuracy in the very outset 
erf* the bishop's woric, which has been copied by his translator and 
faae «6oaped the observation of the present editor. ' Barnard Gil- 
pin was borne at Kentmire in the county of Westmoreland, in the 
year of our Lord 1517^ of an ancient and honourable family, being 
the son of Edwin Gilpin, the elder brother of which Edwin was 
slain in the battle of tiosworth ; being heir in the fifth descent to 
lUcbard Gilpin who, in the reign of icing John, was enfeoflfed in 
die lordship of Kentmire hall, for his singular deserts both in peace 
and warre.' Instead of five, less than ten generations can scarce- 
ly be assigned to a period of three centuries. Of Gilpin^s latest 
Uogprepher, who was also his relative and namesake, we have 
more than once given an opinion which we know will be displea- 
sing^ to those who consider investigation and accuracy as qualities 
of mr less importance in an historian than a neat and perspicuous 
style ; with respect, however, to Mr Gilpin's character as a man 
and a clergyman, we have the pleasure of being in perfect agree- 
ment with Dr. Wordsw orth : * His amiable biographer,' says the 
editor, ^ it is well known spent a long life distinguished by purity 
of manners, usefiil learning, deeds of charity, piety and apostolic- 
al seal in the discharge of ms duties as a preacher of the Gospel. 
His good works in kind as well as degree, and some of the cir- 
cumstances of his life, can hardly fail to call back to those who 
are at all acquainted with the particulars, the life of Barnard Gil- 
pn, to whom perhaps he was very little inlerior, excepting in so 
ftr, as his powers or doing good were limited by a less portion of 
thegifts ot fortune.* 

The next Life which we think intitled to distinct notice is that of 
Nicholas Ferrar and his family, who were first introduced to the 
itftention of the present times by the late Dr. Peckard, master of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, in the publication of an imperfect 
teooont preserved by tlieir descendants. This work, though of far 
inferior merit, from the singular and interesting stoiy which it re- 
lates, is scarcely less known.than Walton's Lives ; but for the re- 
pubhcaBon of this memoir Dr. Wordsworth can incur no blame, 
Bor require any apoloOT. The additions which he has been en- 
bled to make from a MS. in the archiepiscopal library arc highly 
interestmg, and make up almost a fourth part of the life. Thf^ 
Ferrari were an accomplished and elegant iamily, of considerable 
wealth, who, in the last year of James I. retired to a manor of their 
own at Little Gedding in Huntingdonshire, for the purposes of 
devotion, which they carried to the greatest extent of ascetic mor- 
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tificatton. The neighbouring churchy which was magnificendj 
fitted ap for the purpose^ was the scene of their daily and nightly 
exercises ; and m a great chamber of the house the Psalms of Da- 
vid were uniformly sung or recited by parties, who reheved each 
other in the course of every twenty -four hours. The remainder 
of their time seems to have been occupied in elegant pursuits; and 
particularly in the ai-t of binding books, which they appear to have 
carried to a degree of perfection unrivalled even in modem times» 
This fraternity, whose peculiar habits had rendered them very 
conspicuous, in their day, were twice honoured by a visit from. 
Charles I., once on his way to Scotland in 1631, and a second 
time in his deepest distress, 1646. It is needless to say that their 
sovereign, by whom they had been noticed in a very flattering 
manner, was received at Little Gedding with no less duty and af 
fection, at his second visit, than his first. Though actively char- 
itable to the poor around them, as well as attentive and hospitable 
to those who visited them from proper motives, the Ferrars seem 
not to have had many friends. The Papists despised them as sclus- 
matics, the lax and lukewarm part of the Church of England ha- 
ted their strictness — ^the Puritans exclaimed against their ceremo- 
nious superstition. Of the various obloquies to which they were 
•xposed, these good people seem to have been too sensible : * I 
have heard him say (these are the words of the pious but not very 
judicious Barnabas Oby) that to fry a faggot was not more mar- 
ilyrdom than continual obloquy.^ This is surely carrying the mat- 
ter quite far enough; but the good man must needs expand and 
exaggerate this sentiment : * He was torn asunder as with mad 
horses, or crushed betwixt the upper and nether milestone of con- 
trary reports — that he was a Papist and a Puritan. What is, if 
this be not, to be sawn asunder as Esay, stoned as Jeremy, made 
a drum or tympanized as other Saints were? Such extravagant 
rant! However painful calumny may be, it is nevertheless true dmt 
hard words break no bones and the difference between literal and 
figurative martyrdom was probably experienced by those, who 
having been exercised by the former were in the end condemned 
to the latter, to be somewhat greater than these impatient and un- 
tried complainers would allow. 

In this part of the collection we should have been gratified by 
a judicious abridgement of Biahop Hacket's Life of Archbishop 
Williams, which though full of elaborate and pedantic absurdity^ 
insomuch that it was roundly declared by a great judge of style, to 
be the worst written book in our language, nevertheless abounds 
with new and curious matter. We should wish this task to be 
andeiiaken by some person of impartiality and discernment ; for 
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amidst the clamours and contradictions of party, wc still profess 
ourselves unable to decide on the character of Williams. 

The account of Archbishop Tillotson struck us as meagre and 
unsatisfactory ; that of Henry, though diffuse, is valuable, inas- 
much as It shews that Puritanism may exist without sourness, and 
nonconformity without malignant prejudices. The life of Rich- 
ard Baxter, which, though separated from the other in the arrange- 
ment of these volumes, ought to be read with it, does not lead 
exactly to the same conclusion : but this only proves that the most 
ardent pursuit of religious attainments does not extinguish consti- 
tutional differences of temper. There are some dispositions which 
cannot be sOured by the worst religion-— there are others which 
6»nnot be sweetened by the best. 



A»T. VII. Memoirs oftht Life of Peter Daniel Huet, Bishop 
of AvrancheSy written by himself; and translated from the 
original Latin, with copious Notes , Biographical ana Critical. 
By John Aikin, M. £>. in 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 858. Londouv 
Longman and Co. 1810. 

THE original of this work is entitled ^ Petri Dan. Huetu Epis- 
e<mi Abrincensis Commentarius de Rebus ad cum pertinenti- 
bus.' it was composed by the author a few years before his death^ 
and published dunng his life. The translator has performed his 
psut with sufficient accuracy and industry, as far as we have ob- 
served ; and conveyed the meaning oi the original in smooth 
and easy language. The notes, which he has added, arc chiefly 
biografmical — he always endeavours to give the reader some in- 
formation of those persons, whose names are incidentally men^ 
tioned, and to extend this sketch, where it is too scanty and 
meagre. His object in producing this work is, as he informs us, 
to fimiish a sort of superstructure for a Hteraiy history of the age 
in which Huet flourished. This is in some degree answered; for, 
as bis life was protracted to a very late period, and as he maintain- 
ed an intercourse with all the literary characters of his time, there 
is scarcely a name of eminence on the continent, between the 
years 1650 and 1710, which is not mentioned. At the same time^ 
the original memoir is so extremely dull in its general structure, 
conveys so many incidents which are wholly uninteresting at the 
present day, and is so totally destitute of that free developement of 
character, for wliich memoirs of this description are chiefljr valu- 
able, that we think the translator would have employed his time 
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witib more admotage to his readers^ and satisfaction to himsdf^ if. 
instead of labouring at a translation, be had drawn up an original 
sketch of the Uteran^ history of that period. Not to mention^ that 
as the memoir itself is written in sumciently elegant Latin, which 
m our opinion constitutes its chief merit, it might before have been 
read with pleasure by every scholar. 

^ I have often thought/ says Dr. .lohnson, * that there has rare-: 
ly passed a life, of w-hich a judicious and failliful narrative might 
not be useful' The observation might be made with stiU greater 
propriety of self-biograpby. Let any man, who has in a common 
degree mixed with the world, delineate a true picture of himself, 
unLld wRhout reserve his motives of action, his feehngs tmdes 
different circumstances, together wkh the views, into^sts, and as- 
sociations by which his life has been regulated ; and he could not 
fail to produce a work, in which many would take a lively interest, 
and from which all might draw matter of instructive reflexion. 

But, unluckily, there are no instances in which 8elf-biogn4)hy 
has fully answered this purpose, and very few in which it h^ done 
so in any tolerable degree. It may peiiiaps be* said, notwith- 
standing all professions to the contrary* that no one ever published 
memoirs of himself, entirely for the oenefit of i^hers. Vanity, 
variously directed, mixed up with different elements, displaying 
itself under different forms, and aided more or less by accessory 
feelings, has, we shrewdly suspect, been the great moving spring 
in all these matters. Whatever aj^pearances exist of frankness 
and sincerity, (which may to a certain extent he sometimes red,) 
and whatever reasons may be aealously brought forward,, we 
are convinced that no man ever published a narrative of bis own 
life, without having his views directed much more towards him* 
self, than towards those, for whose sake alone he would be mi^ 
derstood to write. 

In the instance of Huet, there is not room fop the slightest 
doubt, that a feeling of vanity and self-importance is the sole 
motive at work. The anxious pains which are taken to conceal 
it, prove the point beyond dispute. He seems conscious, that the 
world must think he is doing a very foolish thing ; and accord- 
ingly begins and ends his memoirs with attempts at apology. He 
sets out with something more seriously absurd than could readily 
be believed. He discovers that Augustine, in his ccmfessions, pro- 
fesses to review the errors of his past life for the purpose of laying 
them at the feet of his Creator. Accordingly, he follows so 
high an example, but unlnekily expresses himself as if he thought 
the disclosure necessary for the information of the Supreme 
Being. 

< Although so illustrious an example long since invited me to ex- 
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punge the stains «fm]r former life, yet a more urgent cause has giren 
me the final impulse, a severe and nearly fatal disease, with which I 
struggled for six whole months, and from which i am not entirely re* 
covered. By this sharp, but salutary admonition, I felt myself bura- 
moned by God to scrutinize the ingrained spots of m^ conscience, and 
most humbly and submissively lay them before his sight. I therefore 
thought I should perform a grateful task in presentipg an account of my 
past years to Uim, the witness and judge of all my delinquencies,' &c. 
vol. i. p. 3. 

Now^ the memoir before us has not the sKgfatest claim to the ti- 
tle of confessions^ for there is no appearance of frankness, no dis- 
closure of secret mfirmities, no acknowledgment of failings and 
errors — it is in fact, a mere detail of the ordinary events oi his life, 
dressed up so as to display his importance. Accordingly^ he an- 
ticipates the disbelief of the motive which he alleges, and resorts 
to many otfiers, such as the solicitations of his friends, the re- 
proaches of the world for his non-compliance with them, the de- 
sire of imparting anecdotes of those with whom he lived in inti- 
macy, &c. — and he concludes with a list of at least an hundred 
eminent persons, who have also written memoirs of their own 
lives. If ne had wished to inlbrm us that hie was writing solely to 
gratiiy his vanily, what other language could he have used ? 

Peter Daniel Huet was born of noble parents, at Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, in 1630. Left an orphan in early life, in easy circum- 
stances, he enjoyed all the ac^vantages of a good education ; and 
shewed from the first an eager thirst of various knowledge. He 
thought of apjriying himsef to the law; but his attention v^as di- 
verted by the desire of acquiring the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
He possessed ja strong constitution, peculiarly adapted to the pur* 
poses of study ; after sitting at his books for seven or eight hours 
without intermission, he always rose fresh, cheerAil, and in high 
spirits* He finishea his education, by frequenting the society of 
literarr men at Paris. As soon as he was grown up, he acccmi- 
panied Bochart on a visit to the famous Christina, Qjoeen of Swe- 
den^ at whose court the learned men of all nations were invited to 
assemble. Daughter of the great Gustavus Adolphus, she dis- 
played a character so stranffely compounded of inconsistent ele- 
ments, that historians have been puzzled in their attempts to ana- 
lyze it. Possessing strong powers of mind, talents and acquire- 
ments for beyond her sex and age, exhibiting at times a spirit of 
enlightened philosophy, and a liberal love of learning,she was often 
fickle, whimsical and capricious, the slave of petty vanity and of 
doting superstition. Brought up to a throne amidst the gaudy 
trappings of royalty, she despised the pursuits and pleasures com- 
mon to her rantc, and devoted days and nights to the severity of 
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study. Educated in the Protestant hiih, and at times appearing 
indifferent to all religions, she gave herself up to the degrading 
fetters of papal bigotry. Botd to be the queen of a great king- 
dom, she preferred the title of queen of letters, resigned her crown 
after wearing it four years, and ended her days at Rome in Ac 
society of monks and pedants. The learned men, with whcmi 
Huet travelled to- Christina's court, experienced her caprice — 
Vb^hen they arrived, a French physician had gained an ascendancy 
over her, and contrived to infuse into her mind a temporary dis- 
reUsh for literature. Bochart therefore was not received accord- 
ing to his merits ; Vossius was unpolitely dismissed ; and Huet 
found his chance of favor and emolument at the Swedish court so 
small, that he was glad to take the earliest opportunity of return- 
ing to France. Some years afterwards, Christina invited him to 
resi^ with her at Rome, and assist her studies ; but his know- 
ledge of her capricious disposition induced him to decline her of- 
fers. 

Huet returned to France through Denmark and Holland. Ht 
afterwards divided his time between Caen and Paris, attending 
closely to his various studies, and maintaining a correspondadce 
vrith most of the literary characters of those times. In 1670 (the 
40th year of his age) he was appointed, conjointly with Bossuet, 
to the office of precej>tor to the Dauphin, son of Louis XIV. and 
went to reside at Paris. This advanced him more into pubUe 
life : after spending ten years at court, he obtained permission to 
retire. 

- It was not till he reached the age of 46 that he entered into holy 
orders. On quitting his preceptorship, he was made abbot of 
Aulnat — and bishop of Loissons, which see he exchanged for that 
of Avranches. After holding the .latter for about ten years, be 
resigned it, either from indolence, a feeling of unfitness for active 
business, or a wish for literary retirement. He was then appoint- 
ed abbot of Fontenoy, which situation he retained till his death. 
He reached the very advanced age of 91 ; and in his latter days, 
gave vent to those feelings of regret, disappointment and mortifi- 
cation, from which men of literary habits and pursuits are ccr- 
tainlv not more exempt than the rest of the world. 

• Tne impression of his religious character, left on our minds from 
these memoirs, is by no means favourable. Bigoted and super- 
stitious to excess, he appears at times to have very little sincerihr, 
a.nd to regard only worldly emoluments and conveniences. In 
very early life, he felt a disposition to enter into a society of Do- 
minicans, which he attributes to divine impulse. 

* I was so much captivated with the spirit of piety displayed by them 
(the Dominicans), that I became extremely desirous of being admitted 
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i^ the society. My own relations, affectionatety, yet pertinaciously^ 
detained me a sort of prisoner in their houses : and thus was frustrated 
a design andertaken, as I supposed, on the divine sogj^cstlon. And 
aWiough it appeared to many to hare been a movement of juvenile le- 
tity, and even to myself, after I had been persuaded to lay it aside, yet 
I might recognise in it the voice of the Almighty, graciously calltng 
me to himself from the vanities and pollutions of the world. For, even 
from early childhood I was conscious of no obscure wishes to enter ii)t» 
the service of Christ : and I frequently felt the sparks of this pious 
desire bursting forth in my soul, which were repressed by a vivacious 
disposition, obnoxious to the light inclinations and futile blandishments 
of the world ; until at length conquering grace threw the rein pvcr 
my reluctant spirit and entirely subjected it to its own dominion.* Vol. 
i. p. 25. 

On visiting a Dutelriown, where he finds a monastery sup- 
pressed by the Protestants, he expresses himself in the genuine 
spirk of a zealous Catholic. 

* We there saw a formerly splendid monastery of nuns, now convert- 
ed to other uses by the Lutherans, except some dilapidated cells allot- 
ted for the habitation of a few vii^ins, who adhere to the rites of the 
Catholic church. It was gratifying to me, in this desolation of the Ca- 
tholic religion, to discover some relics of a purer worship. In truth, k 
was no small grief to me to behold so many splendid monuments of 
ancient piety laid in the dust,.and the pure and holy worship of God 
abolished by profane novelty ; and to see that place made a sanctuary 
for error and impiety, in which divine verity had been honoured and 
patronised.' Vol.i. p. 126. 

Notwithstanding the dcToot impulses which he felt in early Hfe, 
he found himself able to combat them till he had reached his forty- 
sixth year. He then discovered them to be absolutely irresisti- 
We, particularly as he might naturally cease to be a coxcomb in 
dress, and^endure with tolerable equanimity the ecclesiastical ha- 
bit. This is his account of the approaches which he made towards 
the important change. 

< Whilst I was intent upon my studiest and was seriously engaged in 
Ay < Demonstratio Evaneelica,' the perpetual perusal of the sacred vo- 
lumes, and assiduous mentation i>n holy things, rekindled in mj breast 
with new warmth the devout ardour of my youth and my longings af- 
ter the ecclesiastical profession. I was at length therefore compelled 
to obey the benignant and unceasing call of God to his peculiar service: 
not yet, however, so as to desire initiation into holy orders, for which 
I could not regard myself as mature : but only so as tQ testify my pur- 
pose by exterior tokens. But the manner of conducting the liusiness 
and changing my dress appeared to reiquire no slight deliberation. For 
Bossuet> to whose counsel I applied as one intimately connected with 
every thing relating to the churcb^ strongly adnsed n|e to withdt^w 
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•ome da]rs from the court and public View, as if to the j^erformance of 
certain pious exercises, while id the mean time he and others of my 
friends should make known that I intended to take orders, and had rci* 
tired for that purpose, shortly to appear agidn in another habit. On the 
contrary, I was of opinion that I should not suddenly change my hal»it, 
but by degrees, daily shortening my hair, and bringing the rest of my 
dress to a more sober form. This was at length approved by Bossuet ; 
aiid the matter was so dexterously managed, that, although I had hi- 
therto appeared in a garb suited to a court life, and rather in the mili- 
tary mode, the alteration was scarcely perceived.' Vol. ii. p. 177. 

Let the reader bear in mind, that the person, thus holding grave 
deliberations about the cut of his hair^ and the fashion of ms coat^ 
was the greatest scholar of his time, and nearly 50 years of age : 
and he must think his conduct somewhat worse than ludicrousc 

But it is his literary character which we must chiefly consider, 
lor his eminence in various branches of learning places him in the 
very foremost line of distinction. * When we reflect/ as Olivet 
says of him, * that he lived upwards of 90 years, that he was an 
hard student from his infancy, that he had no interruptions from 
bad health, or extraneous business, that he had persons to read to 
him even at his meals, that, in a word^ to use bis own language^ 
neither the heat of youth, nor any pressure of business, nor the 
love of compan;^, nor the hurry of the world, had been able to 
abate his invincible love of letters ; we must needs conclude him 
to be one of ihe greatest scholars that any age has produced.' — 
He shewed great attachment to philosophical studies in early life^ 
particularly to geometry. He acquired an accurate and critical 
knowledge of the three learned languages. To the study of He- 
brew, he states that he applied himself two or three hours a-day 
regularly, during 30 years, and read through the books of the 
Old Testament 24 limes. The purity of his Latin style has been 
particularly admired. » 

He seems to have had a great ambition of establishing as exten- 
sive an acquaintance as possible with literary men. Theostenta- 
tion of this in the memoirs before us is at times disgusting :— he is 
invited to an intercourse of friendship with one person : — he re- 
ceives demonstrations of regard from a second : — he is unexpect- 
edly surprised that a third wishes to number him among his fiends 
and so on. But undoubtedly, his reputation was very gi-eat, and he 
was fortunate in living at a time when his country boasted a bril- 
liant constellation of learned characters. The names of Petavius, 
Bochart, of the Scaligers, Bossuet, Vossius, Du Cange, Boileau, 
&c. sound with no common distinction in the ear of every scholar. 
He appears to have been a friend to pursuits of solid woilh and im- 
portance,and to have disdained scholastic pedantry and coxcombry, 
and an overstrained attention to minute trifles. Classical criticism 
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was peculiarly Goltivaled in his time^ and in his opinion, to a vi* 
eious excess. 

< At the period when I began to bold a certain rank among the vo- 
taries of sound literature, the art of criticism was particularly flourish- 
ing : and all who umed at the reputation of learning engaged in it with 
so much ardour, that all their diligence was expended on the emenda- 
tion of ancient authors, the recovery of vanishing letters, the filling up 
of chasms, the restoration of faulty and dislocated sentences, and the 
discrimination of spurious and interpolated clauses. In these opera- 
tions acute conjectures were applied, which flattered the understanding 
with an appearance of truth, and obtained credit, though of^en false and 
^lucious. It was certainly necessary to seek a remedy for the errors 
arising from bad copies, ignorance and negligence of transcribers, &c. 
But now, in this light of lettei^, after such long and assiduous toil in 
the emendation of ancient books, by which they have been restored to 
their pristine splendour, to spend a whole life in the same exercise, as 
I saw done by Gruter, Le Fevre, and others, who sought no other re* 
suit of their labours, appeared to me an ignoble employment of the in- 
tellect, worthy only of a little mind — a task, necessary indeed, but mean 
— like that of the weeders whom I employ in freeing my garden from 
noxious plants, while I eat and store up the fruit.' Vol. i. p. 223. 

The translator remarks on this passage, that,if such an observa- 
lion were jnst a century ago, ^ v^rhat are we to say now to the 
Valkenaers, Ruhnkens, Porsons^ Griesbachs, &c. of our own 
times, whose learned labours have been chiefly of the kind above 
described, which they seemed to regard as the greatest possible 
scrrice they could render to riterature V He asks, where is to be 
the termination of verbal criticism; whether there is reason to ex- 
pect that the difficulties which remain in the text of many ancient 
anthers will ever be cleared up ; and whether they are worth the 
talent and labour often bestowed upon them ? 

In answer to all this, we are really at a loss what to say. On 
the one hand, we cannot help admitting, that the mere minutiae of 
verbal criticism have on some occasions, had too much importance 
attached to them ; that learned discussions have been raised on 
very trivial points ; and that much talent, industry and erudition 
have been wasted on petty discussions, which might have been 
tamed to far better account. On the other hand, we feel the 
warmest admiration of the great acumen, ingenuity and leaminff 
which have been displayed in the various departments of classic^ 
criticism; and shall be unwilling to see any check given to the en- 
deavour at elucidating ancient authors in the fullest possible man- 
ner, and restoring their text to its genuine purity. But, at all 
events, we must earnestly protest against including the labours of 
jQriesbach in the same list with those of critics on classical au* 
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rtiors. The importance of ascertaining tbe genuine readings of 
the New Testament, to every particle and syllable, is so great and 
^mmanding, that we can never consent to deem the most painful 
minuteness of investigation bestowed on such a subject, to be, in 
any sense ol the word, superfluous. 

We are tempted to give tbe bishop's remarks on the subject of 
acquiring languages, as another proof of his ^ood sense, in wish- 
ing to direct literary labour to really useful ends. 

* Not much more worthy of praise did I esteem that skill in lan- 
guages, which likewise was at that time an object of high commenda- 
tion among the learned, and was pursued to the verge of insanity. lam 
aware that this study has its use, and even necessity ; and that a correct 
knowledge of antiquity, which is the best part of polite literature, can- 
not be obtained without the aid of those tongues which were spoken by 
the nations who have transmitted to us the arts and sciences which 
they invented or cultivated : but let them be regarded as handmaids, 
who are to be courted only as leading the way to their mistresses, which 
arc those branches of knowledge themselves. Thus, languages are 
the keys by which the doors of learning are to be opened ; and those 
who, content with the possession of them, stop at the threshold, and do 
not penetrate to the recesses, may be resembled to janitors, who, bear* 
ing the keys of many apartments, themselves sleep out of doors.* VoL 
'i. p. 223. 

The most important of Huet's works are his ^ two books on In- 
terpretation,' his edition of ^Origen's Commentary,' and his ^Evan- 
gelical Demonstration.' The first, his earliest production, com- 
posed in the form of a dialogue, discusses generally the laws of 
t^in^lation, notices rules for particular species of writings, enume- 
rates and criticises the most eminent translators in dififerent de- 
partments and languages. It is a very learned work, written with 
ehaste and pure latinity^ and replete with sound criticism. — His 
edition of Origen^s Commentary employed a considerable nam- 
ber of years. He transcribed a MS. of it, when he went to Stock- 
holm in early life. He did not publish it till about sixteen years 
afterwards, when he had illustrated it with copious notes, and pre- 
pared a very full and elaborate dissertation on the life, character, 
and opinions of Origen. — His ^ Evangelical Demonstration' was 
published in 1679. It has been said of this, that it demonstrates 
.nothing but the extensive learning of the author. In fact, he 
shews nimself ignorant of the true nature of evidence ; for he pre- 
tends to be giving a * mathematical demonstration' of the tratn of 
Christianity; whereas its evidences only furnish that high degree 
of probability by which human opinion and belief are for the most 
part regulated, but* which is totally distinct in kind from mathe- 
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matical demonstration. Besides, he has deformed his work by 
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the iatrodufition q( taxmbA argaments and forced conceito, which, 
iiijadiciaasly broaghlto support his cfuise, in reality injure and 
weaken it. 

But the service for which the learned world is perhaps most in- 
debted to Huet, is the Delphin edition of the classics, which was 
prepared under his inspection and superintendance. He summoned 
together learned men from every quarter for this pui^se, and sti- 
mulated their exertions by every species of encouragement. He 
complains that the execution did not answer his wishes in all re- 
spects : indeed, the marriage of the Dauphin^ for whose use the 
work was undertaken, brought it to a premature conclusion. Huet 
began by being a director, but was oblised to take part in the busi> 
ness himself, by the failure or delays of the persons employed. 

Huet was particularly anxious that the noble library which he 
had formed should be secured from dispersion at his death. Ac- 
cordingly, he bequeathed it to the House of the Jesuits at Paris, 
an establishment which he probably thought must be immortal. 
Bi^ little avails the best provision for securing permanency to any 
thing human. Seventy-one years afterwards, the society of Jesuits 
was dissolved, their effects confiscated, and Hoet's library disper- 
sed far and vride in the common wreck. 



Art. VIII. Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Jfrica, bv Edward Daniel Clarke, LL. D. Part the First, 
Kussia, Tartartf, and Turkey. Cambridge. Printed at the 
University Press for CadeU and Davies. 1 vol. 4to. pp. 760. 
1810. 

WHATEVER disagreement may take place between an au- 
thor and a reader during the course of a long and familiar ac- 
quaintance, their first introduction to each other is usually friendly. 
A preface is a work of courtesy and propitiation with which the 
most pugnacious critic is seldom disposed to quarrel ; and yet we 
must confess that a few of the introductory sentences prefixed to 
this volume excited, in our minds, an unfavourable prepossession 
towards the author, and as we still think that they detract con- 
siderably from the merit of a valuable work, wo will here state 
oar objections. Dr. Clarke's address to his readers commences 
with the following words : 

< Un^er circumstances of peculiar anxiety, the author presents the 
first part of his travels to the public. A sense of unearned praise 
already bestowed by too eager anticipation weighs heavy on his tnind, 
and some degree of apprehension attaches to the cotisciousness of havings 
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obeyed a strong imfiuise of duty in the unfavourable refiresentation made 
qfthe state of society in Russia, The moral fdcture afforded qf its in^ 
habitants may seem distorted by sfileenj and traced under other imfires'^ 
sions than those qf general charity and Christian benevolence : on which 
account the reader is doubly entreated to pardon defects^ which expert'' 
enccy chastened by criticism^ may subsequently amend ; and to suspend 
the judgment^ which more general acquaintance with the author may ul' 
timately mitigate* 

Now it seems to us that if Dr. Clarke is indeed conscious of 
having honestly obeyed a strong impulse of duty ; it he^has only 
given a faithful account of what he saw and heard ; there can be 
no intelligible ground for that anxiety and appi*ehension which he 
professes to feel. No man can suppose that the most scrupulous 
veraci^ will excite the displeasure of the unbiassed and impartial ; 
and it is at least ungracious, if not unjust, to impute, to the majority 
of his readers, that degree of prejudice which takes offence at the 
language of truth. If, on the other hand, our author is aware that 
his representations were somewhat * distorted by spleen,' it is not 
easy to comprehend his motive for retaining those obnoxious pas- 
sages which, probably, had been first committed to paper in a mo* 
ment of impatience and irritation. His journal, it seems was writ- 
ten nine years ago ; an interval which might surely be sufficient 
to calm his feelings, and to ^ve him ample leisure for that sober 
revision of his work, for which the apology just quoted is a very 
unsatisfactory substitute. We think it was ill judged to force upon 
our attention, and to hold out as the distinguishing characteristic 
of his travels, any strictures on the moral character of a people 
with whom, from his peculiar situation, he had very few and very 
limited means of intercourse. He visited Russia at a moment 
when the furious edicts of a capricious tyrant had involved all 
Englishmen in one general proscription ; he was ignorant of the 
national language ; and, durinff alnfost the whole of the time 
spent in the country, he was either beset by the spies and haras- 
sed by the agents of govemmdit, or confined to the post-chaise, 
in which he performed a journey of about five and twenty hun- 
dred English miles. These are circumstances which arelikel^ 
id disturb the impartiality of the most sober observer. 
. We think also that theauthor has not stated with perfect fairness 
the real grounds of his solicitude. None of his readers, we are 
persuaded will be disposed to bring against him the heavy charge 
of being deficient in * general charity and Christian benevolence/ 
though some of them may think that he has too sedulously sought 
fi>r opportunities of exju'cssing that contempt with which the I^s- 
sian nation has inspired htm, and of holding up to ridiculd or to 
detestation their peculiarities, or foibles, or vices. The points 
really at issue between Dr. Clarke and ourselves are mere questions 
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of taste. Wc can forgive the severity and bitterness of invec- 
tive in which he so often indal^es^ but we object to the ex- 
pression, which, in our opinion, is frequently coarse and igno- 
ble. We should be glad to erase, from the future editions of the 
work, a variety of filthy anecdotes, which, even if they were of 
less dubious credit, would not be worth preserving. We are not 
much pleased with the liberality of such observations as the fol- 
lowing : 

* The notorious Semple rode to such a pitch of celebrity in Russia, 
that he influenced, if he did not govern, Potemkln. He introduced a 
uniform for the hussars, which is still worn ; and made alterations, 
truly judicious, ,in their military discipline. Thus the Russian officers 
derived from the hulks at Woolwich greater advantages than if they 
had served there in person ; an honour, which, though well merited, it is 
not necessary to assign them, as they experience very wholesome chas- 
tisement at home. In the aptitude of such reflections, the reader, it is 
hoped, will sympathize with the author. They are made from no dis- 
position to sarcasm, but from a strict attention to that fidelity of deli- 
neation, which, while it porti*ays deformity, represents the truth.* 

We confess that we do not sympathize in the aptitude of such 
reflections ; neither are we much delighted with the information 
Oiat a Russian ^ is literally a two-legged pig, having all the bru- 
tality, bat more knavery than that animal.^ p. 294. Neither do we 
much admire the urbanity which dictated this graceful illustration: 
^ Russia, morally considered, is like an enormous toad, extending 
<« every side her bloated unwielded form, and gradually becom- 
ing w&ucer, zsr .she swells with an unwholesome and unnatural 
expansion.' p. 404. 

It is useless, and ii might ajmear invidious to multiply quotations 
of this sort. It is sufficient to nav^ stated, that such are the blem- 
ishes to which the attention of the reader is Odiously, though we 
think, injudiciously directed, by tl^ writer, and which we are en- 
treated to pardon, on the plea, that they are capable of being sub- 
sequently amended, and tnat the general merits of these travels 
ought to be considered as compensating for particular defects. It 
seems to us, that faults of this liind b^me more prominent and 
offensive in proportion to the excellence of the work which they 
disfigure. Dr. Clarke has certainly brought together, in the vo- 
hme before us, much valuable information respecting countries 
▼ery imperfectly known ; his materials are well and clearly, ar- 
ran^d ; his narrative is always amusing ; his style concise and 
spirited, and, on some occasions, particularly happy ; and he pos* 
tesses, in considerable perfection, the rare and useral talent of ex« 
pressmg by his pencil what is incapable of being adequately de- 
scribed by the pen. He has also been permitted to enrlcn his work 
with many cunous and interesting extracts from the MS. journal 
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of the Rev. Reginald Heber, which are digested iato the fiwrm of 
notes, and, whilst they confirm the author's testunony, malerially 
add to the reader's instruction. It may therefore be presumed that 
such a work will be translated into ma/ny other languages ; and 
we should be sorry to think that the passages to which we have 
alluded will be submitted to foreign critics as specimens of our na- 
tioi^al taste, or as examples of the author's individual candour. 

We now proceed to the more pleasing task of submitting to our 
readers a slight sketch of the contents of this volumcv 

The complete journal of Messrs. Clarke and Cripps, containing 
an account of their travels in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Lap- 
]|tnd,Finland,Russia,Tartary, Turkey, Greece, Syria, and Egy]^ 
is expected to occupy three quarto volumes, winch will be succes- 
sively given to the public ; and the portion now printed relates to 
ttie very longand circuitous route by which these ta^vellers pro- 
ceeded from Petersburg to Constantinople. The limits of a review 
will not permit us to attempt a regular aoridgement of the whole of 
this extensive tour ; we must, therefore, content ourselves with oc- 
casional extracts from that part of the narrative which comprises 
the journey through Russia as far as the banks of the Don, and 
with a very concise abstract of the dl)servations made in the Cri- 
mea, or during the voyage on the Black Sea, reserving the principal 
part of our article for the new and curious information coUected iii. 
the country of the Cossacks and in the vicinity of the river Cuban. 

The various modes of persecution which the Emperor Pan], 
after his accession to the French alliance, thought fit to empkrr 
againstall the English residing in his dominions, became so intol- 
erable, that about the middle of March, 1800, Dr. Clarke and his 
companion were advised, by our minister, Sir Charles Whitworth, 
to hasten their departure for Moscow, in the hope of escaping those 
iodignities from whidh it was no longer in his power to wotect 
them. They took the advice, se4 off on the 3d, and arrived on the 
9th of April, after visiting the palace and gardens of TsarskoselOy 
the cathedral of Novogorod, and the canal of Vishnei Volosbok. 
We will not detain our readers with the description of a road sa 
often travelled, but the following' passage is too important to be 
omitted. 

< We had a very interesting peep into the manners of the peasantry ; 
for which we were indebted to the breaking of our sledge at Poschol. 
The woman of the house was preparing a dinner for her family, who 
were gone to church. It consisted of soup only. Presently her hus- 
band, a boor, catne in, attended by his daughters, whh some small loaves 
of white bread, not larger than a pigeon's egg, which I suppose the priest 
had consecrated, for they placed them with great care before the Boas. 
Then the bowing and crossing began, and they went to dinner, all eating 
out of the same bowl. Diuner ended, they went regularly to bed| as # 
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to p«s8 tbe night there, crossbg aod boiriiig as before. Ha^g slept 
about an hour, one of the young women, according to an etiquette con- 
stantly observed, called her father, and present^ him with a pot of 
vinegar, or Qtfa««, the Russian beverage. The man, then rose, and a 
complete fit of crossing and bowing seemed to seize him, with inter- 
ludes so inexpressibly characteristic and ludicrous, that it was very dif- 
ficult to preserve gravity. The pauses of scratching and grunting, 
with all tlie attendant circumstances of ventriloquism and eructation ; 
the apostrophes to his wife, to himself, and to his God ; were sucti as 
drunken Baraaby might have put into Latin, but need not be expressed 
in English. 

^ The picture of Russian manners varies little with reference to th# 
pmce or the peasant The first nobleman in the empire, when dis- 
aaissed by his sovereign from attendance upon his person, or withdraw- 
ing to his estate in consequence of dissipation and debt, be^kes him- 
self to a mode of life UtUe superior to that of brutes. You will then 
find him throughout the day with his neck bare, his beard lengthened! 
his body wrapped in a sheep's hide, eating raw turnips, and drinking 
QuoMSj sleeping one half of the day, and growling at his wife and fami- 
ly the other. The same feelings, the same wants, wishes, and gratifi- 
cations, then characterise the nobleman and the peasant ; and the same 
system of tyranny, which extends from the throne downwards, through 
all the bearings and ramifications of society, even to the cottage of the 
lowest boor, has entirely extinguished every spark of liberality in the 
breasts of a people who are all slaves. They are all, high and low, 
rich and poor, alike servile to superiors ; haughty and cruel to their 
dependants ; ignorant, superstitious, cunning, brutal, barbarous, dirty, 
mean. The Emperor canes the first of his grandees ; princes and no- 
Ues cane their slaves ; and the slaves, their wives and daughters. Ere 
the sun dawns in Russia, flagellation begins ; and througbout its vast 
empire cudgels are going, in every department of its population, from 
morning until night.' j^. 36, 37. 

It is unnecessary for us to animadvert on some expressions 
which we do not quite approve in this extract ; we therefore pro- 
ceed to another^ which we have perused with much more satis- 
fiiction. 

< We arrived at the season of the ^ear in which this city is most in- 
teresting to strangers. Moscow is m every thin^ extraordinary : as 
well in disappointing expectation, as in surpassing it; in causing won- 
der and derision, pleasure and regret. Let me conduct the reader 
back with me again to the gate by which we entered, and thence through 
the streets. Numerous spires, glittering with gold, amidst burnished 
domes and punted palaces, appear in the midst of an open plain, for 
several versts before you reach this gate. ^ Having passed, you look 
dxmt, and wonder what is become of the city, or where you are ; and 
are ready to ask, once more, How far is it to Moscow ^ They will tell 
]QNi, ^ This b Moscow I" and you behold nothing but a wide and scat- 
ti!i«d suburb) huts» gardens, pig-sties, brick-walls, churches, dunghills 
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falaceSf timber -fards, warehouses, and a refuse, as it were, of materia 
als iiufficient to stock an empire with miserable towns and miserable vil- 
lages. One might imagine all the states of Europe and Asia had sent 
a building, by way of representative, to Moscow : and under this im- 
pression the eye is presented with deputies from all countries, holding 
congress : timber-huts from regions beyond the Arctic ; plastered 
palaces from Sweden and Denmark, not white-washed since their ar- 
rival ; painted walls from the Tyrol ; mosques from Constantinople; 
Tartar temples from Buch aria ; pagodas, pavilions, and virandas, from 
China 5 cabarets from Spain : dungeons, prisons, and public offices, 
from F&AKCs; architectural ruins from Rome; terraces and trelisses 
from Naples; and warehouses from Wapping. 

^ Having heard accounts of its immense population, you wandef 
through deserted streets. Passing suddenly towards the quarter where 
the sh(»>8 are situated, you might walk upon the heads of thousands. 
The diSly throng is there so immense, that unable to force a passage 
through it, or assign any motive that might convene such a multitude* 
you ask the cause ; and are told that it is always the same. Nor is the 
costume less various than the aspect of the buildings : Greeks^Turks, 
Tartars, Cossacks, Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, 
Poles, Germans, all parade in the habits of their respective countries.* 
pp. 47, 48. 

This description is equally correct and spirited. The circuit of 
Moscow (as we learn pace 112, from Mr. Heber's Journal,) is 
about 26 ^glish miles. Its area is nearly twelve times gre^r 
than that of Petersburg ; and yet its papulation is estimated at no 
more than 250,000 fixed inhabitants. The servants, and other 
retainers, who accompany the nobles during their winter residence, 
may amount to about 30,000 more ; and the internal trade of 
Russia may be supposed to supply, from the different provinces 
of this extensive empire, a periodical influx of occasional visitors 
sufficient to diversify the appearance, without much augmenting 
the numbers of the people. 

The moment at which our travellers arrived at this singular me- 
ti*opoIis was peculiarly fortunate. Lent is, in Russia, a period of 
severe abstinence, and its termination is instantly followed by aa 
miiversal explosion of tumultuous jov and riot. In every part of the 
empire the approach of Easter is hailed with exultation; but it is at 
Moscow only that the ceremonies of the Greek church are attended 
by a full display of gorgeous magnificence. It is there only that a 
stranger can betiold, to advantage, the splendid procession of Palm 
Sunday ; the theatrical representation on Maunday Thursday, when 
the metropolitan washes the feet of twelve representatives of the 
apostles: and,above all, the imposing ceremony of the Resurrection 
on the night of Easter Sunday. Every house is then lighted up ; 
every street is blazing with innumerable torohes : every carriage is in 
motion; and the numerous churches,of a bold though* barbarous ar- 
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chitochire, are illaminated from their foundations to their sammatr 
All are crowded ; every hand bears a lighted taper ; and in the 
cathedral where the archbishop officiates, sparlding with jewels, 
and attended by priests adorned with similar magnificence, the 

!)rofusion of li^ts, the richness of the dresses, and the numbers of 
he congregation, form a spectacle of unequalled splendour. After 
distributing numerous benedictions, the Archbishop proclaims that 
' Christ is risen ;' and, on the conclusion of the ceremony, this ex- 
clamation, which is heard from every tongue, becomes the signal 
of the utmost excesses of noisy festivity. 

As Moscow is the metropolis of an empire comprising many 
distinct nations, and even races of men, forcibly united, but not 
assimilated under a despotic government, its public amusements, 
its ancient and modem edifices, the dresses, manners, languages, 
oecopations, and superstitions of its inhabitants, present innume- 
rable subjects of inquiiy to the intelligent traveller ; and on all 
these subjects. Dr. Clarice has collected much amusing informa- 
tion. But we feel particularly indebted to him for the very valua- 
ble instruction which he has communicated to us in a note in pag^ 
165. It is extracted from Mr. Heber's Journal. 

« We obsenred a striking difference between the peasants of the Crown 
and those of individuals. The former are almost all in comparatively 
easy circumstances. Their adrocky or renty is fixed at five roubles a 
year, all charges included ; and as they are sure that it will never be rali- 
sed, they are more industrious. The peasants belonging to the nobles 
have their abrock regulated by their means of getting money ; at an aver- 
agC) throughout the empire, of eight or ten roubles. It then becomes 
not a rent for land, but a downright tax on their industry. Each male 
peasant is obliged by law to labour three da^s in each week for his pro- 
prietor. This law takes effect on his arriving at the age of fifteen. If 
the proprietor chooses to employ him the other days» he may ; as for 
example, in a manufactory ; but he then finds him in food and clothing. 
Mutual advantage, however, generally relaxes this law ; and excepting 
such as are selected for domestic servants, or, as above, are employed in 
inanufiictories, the slave pays a certain abrock^ or rent, to be allowed to 
work all the week on his own account. The master is bound to furnish 
him with a house and a certain portion of land. The allotment of land 
is generally settled by the Starosia (Elder of the village) and a meeting 
of the peasants themselves. In the same manner, when a master wants 
an increase of rent, he sends to the Starosta, who convenes the peasants ; 
and by that assembly it is decided what proportion each individual must 
pay. If a slave exercises any trade which brings him in more money 
than agricultural labour, he pays a higher abrock. If by journeys to 
Peter^urg, or other cities, he can still earn more, his master per* 
mits his absencei but his abrock is raised. The smallest earnings are 
subject to this oppression. The peasants employed as drivers, at the 
post-houses, pay an abrock out of the drink-money they receive, for being 
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permitted to drive ; as, oUierwiiBe, the matter might emplof tbmm in 
other less profitable labour on his own account The i^d apd infirm 
are provided with food, and raiment, and lodging, at their owner's ex* 
pease. Such as prefer casual charity to the miserable pittance they re- 
ceive from their mastcriare frequently furnished with passports, and al* 
lowed to seek their fortune ; but they sometimes pay an abrock even for 
this permission to beg. The number of beggars in Petersburg is very 
small ; as when one is found, he is immediately sent back to his owner. 
In Moscow, and other towns, they are numerous ; though I think less 
so than in London. They beg with great modesty, in a low and humble 
tone of voice, frequently crossing themselves, and are much less cla- 
morous and importunate than a London beggar. 

The master has the power of correcting his slaves, by blows or coiw 
finement ; but if he is guilty of any great cruelty, he is amenable to th« 
laws ; which are, we are told, executed in this point with impartiality. 
In one of the towers of the Khitaigorod, at Moscow, there was a Cotm* 
tess Soltikof confined for many years with a most unrelenting severity > 
which she merited for cruelty to her slaves. Instances of barbarity are, 
however, by no means rare. At Kostroma, the sister of Mr. Kotcbeto^ 
the governor, gave me an instance of a nobleman who had nailed (if I 
understood her right) his servant to a cross. The master was sent to a 
monasterv, and the business hushed up. Domestic servants, and those 
employ ea in manufactories, as they are more exposed to cruelty, so they 
sometimes revenge themselves in a terrible manner. A Mr. Hetrof^ 
brother to Mrs. Schepotef, who had a great distillery, disappeared sud« 
denly,and was pretty easily guessed to have been thrown into a boiling 
copper by his slaves. We heard another instance, though not from 
equally good authority, of a lady, now in Moscow^ who had been poi- 
soned three several times by her servants. 

< No slave can quit his village, or his master's family, without a pass*- 
port. Any person arriving in a town or village, must produce his to th^ 
Starosta ; and no one can harbour a stranger without one. If a person is 
found dead without a passport, his body is sent to the hospital^for dissec- 
tion ; of which we saw an instance. The punishment of living runa- 
ways is imprisonment, and hard labour in the government works ; and 
a master may send to the public workhouse any peasant he chooses. 
The prisons of Moscow and Kostroma were chiefly filled with such 
runaway slaves, who were for the most part in irons. On the &^ntier 
they often escape ; but in the interior it is almost impossible : yet, da- 
ting the summer, desertions are very common ; and they sometimes 
lurk about for many months, living miserably in the woods. This par* 
ticularly happens when there is a new levy of soldiers. The soldiers 
are levied, one from every certain number of peasants, at the same time 
all over the empire. But if a master is displeased with his slave, he 
may send him for a soldier at any time he pleases, and take a receipt 
from Government ; so that he sends one man less the next levy. He 
also selects the recruits he sends to Government; with this restriction, 
that they are young men, free from disease, have sound teeth, and are 
five feet two inches high. 
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* The Starosta, of whom mention has been no frequently made, is an 
(rfftcer resembling the ancient bailifF of an English village. He is cho- 
tCDy we are teld, (at least generally) by the peasants ; sometimes annu- 
aJly^ and bometimes for life. He is answerable for the abrocka to the 
\9Td ; decides small disputes among the peasants ; gives billets for 
quarters to soldiers, or to Govemmennt officers on a journey, &c. 
Sometimes the proprietor claims the right of appointing the Starosta. 

^ A slave can on no pretence be sold out of Russia, nor in Russia, to 
any but a person bom noble, or, if not noble, having the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel. This rank is not confined to the military ; it may be 
obtained by them in civil situations. (Professor Pallas had the rank of 
Brigadier.) This law is however eluded, as roturiere (plebeians) fre- 
quently purchase slaves for hire, by making use of the name of some 
privileged person ; and all nobles have the privilege of letting out their 
slaves. 

< Such is the political situation of the peasant. With regard to his 
comforts, or means of supporting existence, I do not think they are de- 
ficient Their houses are in tolerable repair, moderately roomy, and 
well adapted to the habits of the people. They have the air of being 
sufficiently fed, and their clothing is warm and substantial Fuel, food> 
and the materials for building, are very cheap ; but clothinp^ is dear. 
In summer they generally wear Nantkin caftans^ one of which costs 
thirteen roubles. The labkaa (linden-bark sandals) cost nothing. They 
wear a blue Nantkin shirt, trimmed with red, which costs two or three 
roubles; linen drawers; and linen or hempen rags wrapped round 
their feet and legs, over w^ch the richer sort draw their boots. The 
sheep-skin •chaub costs eight roubles, but it lasts a long-time ; as does 
a lamb-skin capt which costs three roubles. The common red cap costs 
about the same. For a common cloth ca/lan^ such ^s the peasants 
sometimes wear, we were asked thirty roubles. To clothe a Russian 
peasant or a soldier is, I appref^end, three times as chargeable as in Eng- 
tend. Their clothing, however, is strong, and being made loose and 
wide, lasts longer. It is rare to see a Russian quite in rags. With re- 
gard to the idleness of the lower classes here, of which we had heard 
great complaints, it appears, that where they have an interest in exer- 
tion they by no means want inaustry, and have just the same wish for 
luxuries as other people. Great proprietors, who never raise their ad« 
rwkBy such as Count Sheremeto^ have very rich and prosperous pea« 
sants. The difference we noticed between peasants belonging to the 
Crown and those of the nobility has been already mentioned. The 
Crown peasants, indeed, it b reasonable to suppose, are more happy ; 
liriDg at their ease, paying a moderate quit rent, and choosing their 
own Starosta. They are however more exposed to vexation and op- 
presuon from the petty officers of the Crown. 

* This account of the condition of the peasants in Russia is an abrSgS 
of the different statements we procured in Moscow, and chiefly from 
Prince Theodore Nikolsdovitz Galtizin. The levies for the army are 
considered by the peasants as times of great terror. Baron Bode told 
'ttCf they generally keep the levy as secret as possible, till they have 
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fixed on and secured a proper number of men. Thev are generallj 
chained till they are sworn in : the fore-part of the head is then shaved, 
^d they are thus easily distinguished from other peasants. After thiSf 
desertion is very rare, and very difficult. The distress of one of their 
popular Dramas, which we saw acted at Yareslof, in the private theati^ 
of the Governor Prince Galitzin, consisted in a young man being pressed 
'for a soldier. In the short reign of Peter II. who, it is well known, 
transferred the seat of Government again to Moscow, no man was 
pressed as a soldier ; the army was recruited by volunteers ; and slaves 
were permitted to enter.' pp. 165—168. (Heber^n MS, Journal, J 

We arc rather surprised that Dr. Clarke^ having transcribed this 
masterly note, should have neglected to avail himself of it for the 
purpose of modifying some passages in his own text^ which appear 
to us to be no less at variance with each other than with Mr. He- 
ber^s rational and consistent statement. He tells us (p. 170^ an 
anecdote of a Russian peasant who, for the purchase of his 
daughter's liberty, offered and paid to his lord no less than fifteen 
thousand roubles (above jf 3000). The tyrant, it seems, having 
taken the money, refused to emancipate the girl, upon which Dr. 
Clarke observes, * It is thus we behold the mbjects of a vast 
empire stripped of all they possens, and existing in the most ab- 
ject servitude, vtctims of tyranny and torture; of soriow and 
poverty; of sickness and famine,' Now we think that this 
sweeping inference cannot fairly be drawn from a story which, if cor- 
rectly stated, only proves that a Russiaa peasant may sometimes 
attain a degree of opulence far exceeding the usual fruits of hum- 
ble parsimony, and that a Russian nobleman may sometimes be 
wicKed beyond the common bounds of human depravity. It is 
not easy to beflieve, on any authority, that when you* enter the cot- 
tage of the poor labourer, you find him dying of hun^r, or pi- 
tiing from bad food, and in want of the common necessaries of life ; 
that extensive pastures afford no milk for him ; that the harvest 
yields no bread for his children ; that the Lord claims aU the pro- 
duce/ and so forth ; because the productive classes in all countries 
must either be fed or cease to be productive ; and we know, that 
the population of Russia, far from diminishing with ]*apidity, is 
actually on the increase. It is true that in a country of slaves, 
where wealth is insecure, it cannot circulate freely or show itself 
in a general appearance of ease and comfort. What is not was- 
ted by improvidence will probably be amassed and concealed. 
These little hoards are occasionally brought to light by unforeseen 
accidents, as appears from the anecdote just recited, as well as 
from the story told (p. 94) concerning the peasants of Count 
Golofkin ; but we suspect that, in general, they silently contribute 
to the relief of the aged and the helpless, and that they render the 
interior of a Russian cottage less horrible to its owner than it 
appeared to Dn Clacke's terrified imagination. 
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it is unnecessary to add the rapposed raivatieB of physical ne- 
<:es«aries to the catalogue of real evils wim which the Kossian pea- 
santry are afflicted, and of which, after a long period of unrqiining 
endurance, they are apparently beginning to eiq>re9s thdr impa- 
tience. It is asserted (p. 157) that the whole body of the dergy, 
whose influence over a superstitieus nation cannot out be conside- 
rable, completely sympathise with the peasantry in their detesta- 
tion of the ojf^pression exercised by the nobles ; and hence it seems 
probable that the system of slavery wfaieh has hitherto pervaded 
and desolated the whole Russian empire may, ere kmg, give place 
to a more mitigated constitotien. Should tm Empems, whose 
enjoyment of unbounded authority most have been frequent^ poi- 
e<mra b^ a sense of its insecurity, and who cannot bttk be aware 
of the risks to which they are personaH;^ exposed firom a power- 
M and turbirient nobility, take into Iheir own hands tiie task of 
protecting the lower classes of their subjects against the tyranny 
of the privileged order, a convulsion might, perhaps, be avoided ; 
because the elective Starasts, if invested by the a*own with new 
and more extensive powers, might be able and willing to secure 
general subordination and tranquilly. But we conceive that the 
peoiliarity of language and religion nas been the principal barrier 
which, in Russia, has resisted the revolutionary spiritot the times^ 
and preserved the fabric of despotism : and this murier being re^ 
moved by a discontented priestnood, it seems probable that consi- 
derable changes, if not begun by the sovereign, will, at no distant 
period, be attempted by the people. 

After a stay of nearly eight weeks at Moscow, where they con- 
sidered themselves as prisoners on parole, our travellers determi<^ 
ned, by tfie advice of Sir Charles Whitworth, who provided them 
with a letter of recommendation to the Governor of the Crimea, 
to attempt their escape from Russia at some part of that peninsula. 
They set off on the 31st of May, and proceeded in the first in** 
stance to Tula, which Dr. Clarke justly denominates the Sheffield 
of Russia. Under the patronage of tne Empress Catherine^ this 
town had rapidly increased in wealth and population ; its manu- 
factures of steel, besides furnishing arms to the imperial troops, 
8«q>plied the markets of the whole empire with all furticles of cut- 
lery, as well as with various sorts of trinkets ; and its inhabitants 
were rated at 30,000, of whom about 6,000 were employed for 
file use of the army. It still continued to fiimish, weekly, about 
1300 muskets ; but its prosperity was much checked by the ab^ 
sard restrictions of Paul, whose study it was to disconntenanee 
every establishment which had been particularly tavoured Iqr his 
UMther. We presume that it liad been deserted by its most intel- 
ligent artisans, »nce we are told tiiatthe inlu^tants were no lon- 
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gcr able to raise the water necessary to give motion to their ma- 
chineiy^ which appeared to be much out of order^ and nearly inef- 
ficient. 

On leaving Tula our travellers quitted the direct road to Cher- 
son and the Crimea, and proceeding by Boghoroditz, Effremof, 
and Eletz to Zadonetz on the Don, pursued the general direction 
of that river, through Woronetz, and Paulovskoy to Kasankaia. 
The only town on this route which paiticularly deserves attention 
is Woronetz, situated on a river of tlie same name, at a small dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Don. It was here that Peter 
'the Great constructed his first ship of war. The arsenal which he 
formed here still remains, though in a ruinous condition ; and the 
sandy island from which he launched bis vessel is covered by 
•store-houses and caldrons for the preparation oi tallow, of ^hich 
large quantities are annually exported from hence to E^igland and 
America* Hore is also a very flourishing manufacture of cloth 
for the use of the army ; the iron trade is considerable; and com 
is annually sent down the Don in great quantities to. the Black 
"Sea. In return, Woronetz is supplied with the produce of the Cri- 
mea, Turkey, and Greece, and the carriers msdce periodica] jour- 
Tiies into Siberia, from whence they bring back furs, Chinese silks, 
porcelain, &c. which they again transport into Germany in ex- 
change for various: European manufactures. But the advantages 
which this town derives from its fortunate situation are not confi- 
ned to its trade. Both the rivers to which it has excess supply it 
with an inexhaustible store of excellent fish ; and its. soil, naturally 
fertile,is enabled by a peculiar felicity of climate to furnish in almost 
equal abundance the natural productions of northern and soodiem 
countries. Water-melons yield their fruit in. the open. air ; the 
vine, the chesnut, and the filbert are singularly prolific wherever 
they are cultivated, and apples, pears, and cherries grow wild in 
the forests near the town. We cannot wonder that new buildings 
are rising rapidly in a situation so attractive ; and that the popula- 
tion of Woronetz continuallv increases, in spite of the frequency of 
e idemic fevers occasioned by the stagnant waters in the neigh- 
bourhood. • r 

From Woronetz our author's journey appears to have been 
hififhly gratifying. He was rapidly borne along a verdant plain 
^wh ch scarcely yielded to the pressure^of his carrijage-wbeels ; the 
weather was delicious ; his senses were charmed by the varied 
colours and fragrance of innumerable flowers with which the earth 
was enamelled ; he was cheered, dnri,ng the day, by the song of 
thf^ -sky -lark, and at night by the mingled notes of the nightingale, 
and of a peculiar frog, whose voice is said to be almost musical ; 

%- — ■ ■■ 

* We entertain some doubts of Chis fact, which we state on Dr. Clarke's anthori^. 
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and at every statioa he had an opportunity of enriehing his her- 
bary with rare and valuable plants. But, above all, he was now 
little annoyed by the Russian spies and police-officers by whom 
he had hitherto been haunted. Paulo vskoy, indeed, is a Russian 
iow», and here he was in imminent danger of being assassuiated 
by a disappointed lover, whose assignation with ayqung woman 
at the inn he had inadvertently interrupted by his arrival with the 
carriage. But he fortunately escaped unhmt, and, after a further 
Journey of about eighty miles, happily arrived at Kasankaia, the 
first stanitsa of the Don Cossacks. 

It was during this part of his journey that Dr. Clarke observed, 
in the greatest abundance, those copical mounds of earth cover- 
ed with turf, ^ the sepuicbres.of the, ancient world, cooimou to 
almost every habitable country,' of which, as they were placed 
on a perfectly level plain, it was impossible to mistake the na- 
tare. 

< If,' says he, « tbere exist any thing of former times, which may af- 
ford monuments of antediluvian manners, it is this mode of burial 

Whether under the form of a mound of earth in Scandinavia and Rus- 
sia; of a Barrow in England; of a Cairn in Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land ; OP of those heaps which the modem Greeks and Turks call te/ie : 
or lastly, in the more artificial form of a pyramid in Egypt ; they had 
uoiversaJly the same origin. They present the simplest and si;bJimest 
monument which ariy generation could raise over the bodies of their 
progenitors ; calculated for almost endless duration, and speaking a 
language more impressive than the most studied epitaph upon Parian 
marble,' &c. p. 210. 

It was here also that he met, for the first time, frequent cara- 
vans of the Malo-Russians, a people of whom he has given, on 
several occasions, a most elaborate and favourable picture. ' They 
differ J (he says) altogether from the inhabitants of the rest of 
Russia ;' though their language, which is ^ pleasing and full of 
diminutives,' has the same affinity with the Russian, as that of 
the southern dialects of France with the speech of Paris. In 
their features they ^ resemble Cossacks ; and both these people 
bear a similitude to the Poles, being, doubtless, all derived from 
one common stock.' They are described as cleanly, industrious, 
honest, generous, polite, courageous, hospitable, and pious with- 
out superstition. Their houses are annually white-washed on 
the outside with great care, like many of the cottages in Wales ; 
and in the interior, the well washed floors and glossy furnitui-e 
evince a more than Dutch cleanliness. The mouths of their ovens 
are unsullied by smoke, and their utensils all bright and well-po- 
lished. * Their little gardens are filled with fmit trees, which 
five au Enghsh chiu^cter to their houses/ Their ^ resemblance^ 
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in eertMB droamstances of dress and manners, to the Seoteh 
Highlanders k very remarkable/ &c. p. 217. 

or this description, which perhaps we may have madvertent- 
Iv injnred by an aukward abridgment, we are not disposed to 
A^ny the troth ; but we confess that there are parts of it whioh are 
at variance with many of our f<Mrmer notions. We had conceiv- 
ed that Malo-Rossia, (petite Rossie, little RnssiaO nxMre famiUar. 
fy known by the name of the Ukraine, was a Russian govern- 
ment of which the inhabitants were inroUed in a militia, mA usa- 
ally cadled Gossacks^ We conceived that Kiow, their metropolis, 
was in the early periods of Russian history very frequently the 
seat of Russian soverei^ty. We therefore apprehend that, nol^ 
withstanding the extension of the empire towards the north and 
east, and the establishment of the court in the marshes of Finland, 
it is rather inaccurate to assert that the Malo-Russians ^ differ at- 
togeUier from the inhabitants of the rest of Russia.' We thiidi: 
too that the admitted similarity of language between these distant 
borderers and Uie Muscovites, a similari^ the more striking, as 
the Malo-Russian is stated to be the most musical, whereas Aafc 
of th^ Polish neighbours is the most dissonant of the Sckvoai- 
an dialects, affords such a confirmation of that affinity which is 
inferred from history, as cannot be entirely invalidated by any dia- 
stmilarity of dress or manners or form or features. Indeed, tiieae 
differences, great as they are, admit of an obvious and easy ex- 
planation, nrom the known influence of food and climate on iiut 
physical conformation, and of political establishments on the mo- 
ral qualities of mankind. The large stature, and symmetry of 
features, so common amongst the inhabitants of the temperate 
sone, dwindle in the Polar regions into dwarfish deformity ; and 
the virtues which digni^, and the feelings which grace the cha- 
racter of the free man, give place to vice and selfismiess amonf^ 
the victims of despotism. The Russians are slaves. Qnalimd 
as their slavery is m some respects, it still is slaveiy, and impres- 
ses its form and character on ttie wretched inhabitants of the inte- 
rim, winlst those of the southern frontier, scarcely pattent even of 
military discipline ; perfectly free from the vexations of subordi- 
nate tyranny ; and respected by ihe distant despot whose tbroiie 
is guarded by their courage ; are never forced from the profiiiMe 
pmrshits of industry, but when summoned by war and tiie promise 
of plunder, equally profitable, and mote agreeable to iiieir habits 
ana inclini^on. 

Perhaps therefore, instead of saying that the Malo-Russians re- 
sembit ikt Cossacks and the Poles, it would be more inteUigible to 
state that i^l the Cossacks, whether from the governments of Malo. 
Russia, of Bielgorod, of the Slabode of Ukraine, or of New Rom- 
sia, resemble those of the Don; that all exhibit striking marks of 
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afiniiy to the Poles ; thai their anoieol affiiuly to the Ruftsiana if 
also proved by the records of history, and by the existing CQmmu- 
mty of langaage ; but that they now diflfer from that people in aU 
their habits ai^ feelings, as well as in their outward appearance. 

It is not from a spirit of cavil that we have ventured on this mi- 
nute and verbal cnticism, but from a sincere wish to correct and 
reconcile some parts of oar author's narrative which, in their 
present state, appear to us to be inconsistent And as we are now 
entering on the most interesting scene of his whole journey, and 
litall be much occupied with the Don Cossacks, we will take the 
liberty of continuing our remarlcs, as a preface to that information 
which we shall derive from the pen of Dr. Clarke or of Mr. 
Hebcr. 

It appears evident that all the nations or confederated tribes who, 
from whatever cattse,bave been successively poured from Asia into 
Europe, were compelled, after travelling round the northern or 
•ootbem coast of the Caspian, to form a temporary establishment 
in the vast plains between that sea and the Palus Masotis. Accord- 
ingly it is to theseplains that an obscure tradition allots the early 
residence of the Celts, now driven to the western extremities of 
Europe ; it is hither that Herodotos traces the Scythians, the sup- 
posed ancestors of the Goths ; here were the SarmatsD) the fathers 
of the Sclavonian tribes ; here, jNrobably, the progenitors of ^c 
Fins, and here the Huns, the Tartars, &o. &e. Consequently the 
learned traveller, havinff all these successive emigrations at his dis- 
posal, must be aukward indeed, if he cannot assign « plausible 
oriffin to any nation or assemblage of men whom he may chance 
to nnd unprovided with an authenticated genealogy. 

But those who have hitherto attempted to perform this good of- 
fice for the Cossacks have been checlced, in their progress through 
the mists of antiquity, by two formidable difficulties, both of which 
are concisely pdnted out by L'Evesqne, in his Histoire de la Rus* 
sie, (vol. V. p. 459.) In the first place, the name of this people 
does not belong to any Sclavonian dialect, but is apparently bor- 
rowed from the Tartar language, in which it is significant, and de- 
notes a li;^ armed soldier. This appellative is never used in the 
9i»siaii chronicles anterior to the time of the Tartar invasion ; but 
after diis, it frequently occurs, as applied to their hordes, although 
the Cossacks of Azof only begin to be noticed after the conquest of 
that town by the Turks, when many of its Tartar inhabitants are 
sa]]posed to have taken refuge in the marshes of the Don. One of 
their first leaders was Agous, a Circassian. Again, the territory 
of Casakia is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogenetes, and its 
(^nation seems to agree with thai c^ the Cabardas, then occupied 
by the Chasari, a Tartsur tribe, and now by the Circassians. Thus 
&r,therefore,tiie Greek and Russian historiuis seem to agree, and 
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their conspiring evidence would lead us to assign to the Cossacks 
a Tartar origin^ and to set aside their claim to antiquity as a Eu- 
ropean people. 

But this conclusion is opposed by still stronger evidence. The 
present language of the whole Cossack '))opulation is Russian ; and 
though that population is certainly composed of a heterogeneous 
mixture of people, the principal mass, must, it should seem, be re- 
ferred to a Sclavonian ancestry. M. L'Evesquc therefore propo- 
ses a conjecture which we cannot but think extremely plausible ; 
namely, that a baud originally formed of Russian deserters, and 
successively recruited by vagabonds from different quarters, ulti- 
mately became too strong for the Tartar Cossacks, and Ifitving 
exterminated some, and united with the remainder,* occupied the 
settlements, and adopted the name of the conquered. 

Dr. Clarke, however, though he employs many of the same data, 
is disposed to deduce from them a very different conclusion. The 
words of Constantine, who says that ' Casakia was placed between 
Papagia and Caucasus,' afford, in his opinion, a sufficient proof 
that Uhe Cossacks have been known, as a distinct people^ near 
nine hundred years ;' and after this proof, which totally oversets 
the conjecture of L^Evesque, he carries us back with equal ease 
to the remotest ages of history. The original Cossacks, he in- 
sists, were * for the most part* Circassians ; and this should 
^ guide us to the common stock, whence the Sclavonian, the Po- 
lish, the Prussian, the Muscovitish, Bohemian, and Transylvani- 
an people and language were severally derived.' Thus are we 
arrived at the Sarfnat(Z ; and Sar being only the Eastern mark 
of descent, the Sar-Matai, or Sar-Madai, were the progeny of the 
Medes. Hence the defile of Caucasus, through which they pas- 
sed, was called the Pylae Sarmatiae, &c. We should be sorry to 
controvert an opinion confirmed by so much etymology, but we 
are unable to comprehend why the Circassians, whose language 
has no apparent affinity with any Sclavonian dialect, are rendered 
subservient to the introduction of the Cossacks amongst the pro* 
^ny of the Medes. 

Be this as it may, the reader will perhaps be more anxious to 
become acquainted with the actual political situation of this peo- 
ple ; and this we cannot describe more clearly or concisely than 
in the words of a note on p. 291. 

< The government of the armies of the Don differs, in many respects, 
from the ancient Malo-Russian, and has lately suffered repeated en- 
croachments. Their territory, which is almost entirely pasture land, 
is divided into stanitzas, or cantons ; for many stanitzas now contain 
more than a single village. To each of these, a certain portion of land 
and fishery is allotted by Government, and an annual allowance of com 
from Voronetz, and northwards, according to the returned number of 
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Cossacks. They are free from all taxes ; even from those of salt and 
distilleries. The distribution of the land to the individuals in each su- 
nitza is settled by the inhabitants and their Ataman. This Ataman was 
chosen by the people, and was both civil and military commander of the 
place. Paul had laid some restrictions on this right) which I could not 
understand. He had also ennobled the children of all who had the mi- 
litary rank of Colonel, which was complained of, as introducing an un- 
constitutional aristocracy. From these Atamans, an appeal lies to the 
chancery at Circask. They used to elect their Ataman there, and to 
appeal to him only ; assembling, occasionally, as a check on his con- 
duct ; but Atf I* now afifiointed by the Crown^ and greatly diminUhed in 
power. The allotment of land and fishery which each Cossack possesses 
may be let out by him to farm, and often is so; and it is a frequent abuse 
to insert the names of children in the return of Cossacks, to entitle 
them to their seniority in becoming officers. I met with a child thus 
favoured. This has taken place since the Cossacks, when called out, 
have been formed into regular regiments, which has depressed entirely 
the power of the village Ataman, by the introduction of colonels, cap- 
tainsi &c. Formerly, the Ataman himself marched at the head of his 
stanitza. Now he merely sends the required contingent, which is put 
under officers named by the Crown. 

* The Cossack, in consequence of his allowance, may be called on to 
serve for any term, not exceeding three years, in any part of the world« 
mounted, armed, and clothed, at his own expense, and making good 
any deficiencies which may occur. Food, pay, and camp equipage, are 
furnished by Government. Those who have served three years are not 
liable, or at least not usually called upon, to serve abroad, except on 
.particular emergencies. They serve, however, in the cordon along the 
.Caucasus, and in the duties of the post and police. After twenty years, 
they become free from all service, except the home duties of police, 
and assisting in the passage' of the corn barks over the shallows in the 
Don. After twenty-five years service, they are free entirely. 

' The Procurator declared the whole number of Cossacks, liable to be 
called on for one or other of these services, amounted to 200,000. He 
acknowledged, that, as they would allow no examination into their num< 
bers, he spoke only from conjecture, and from the different allowances 
of com, &c. occasionally made. The whole number of male popula- 
tion he reckoned at half a million. The situation of a Cossack is con- 
sidered as comfortable ; and their obligations to service are deemed 
well repaid by their privileges and their freedom. " Free as a Cos- 
sack," is a proverb we often heard in Russia. The number of Cossack 
guards, who are all Donaky^ amounts to three regiments, of 1000 each. 
The number employed in Persia and Caucasus 1 could not learn. In 
the year 1805, a corps of seventy-two regiments, of 560 men each, 
marched under Platof, the Ataman of Circask ; but received counter 
orders, as it did not arrive in time for the battle of Austerlitz. M 
Austerlitz only six hundred Coaaacka were fir eaent. The peasants near 
Austerlitz spoke ofthem as objects of considerable apprehension to the 
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French cavalry ; pardculariy the cttiraaaieraY whose horaea were more 
imwieldy. These Cossacks, Platof aaki, had suffered dreadfully, as they 
were for sotne time the only cavalry with the Russian army, and, before 
the Emperor joined Kotuaof, had lost almost all their horses with &- 
tigue^ During the quarrel of Paul with England, he assembled 45,000 
Cossacks, as it was believed at Circask, to march to India. I saw the 
pfon was not at all unpopular with Platof and his officers. Platers 
predecessor was the last Ataman who was in possession of all his an-< 
cient privileges. He had often, by his owti authority, bound men hand 
and foot, and thrown them into the Don. He was unexpectedly seized 
and carried off by the orders of the Empress f Catharine }y and suc- 
eeded, as General of the armies of the Don, by Maffei Ivanovitch Platof, 
a fine civil old soldier, with the great cordon of St. Anne.' Ifedcr'a 
MS, Journal. 

It may be necessary to observe, that the procurator ^ mentiGiied 
in this note, is a Russian law-officer, and not likely, on accoont of 
his functions or nation, to be much respected by the higfa-gpirited 
and martial Cossacks. Mr. Heber states elsewhere, thai when he 
and his companions landed at Tschericaskoy, being mistaken for 
Russians,they were hooted at by the boys as ' Moskoffskoy canaHlt.^ 

We now return to our travellers, whom we left at the entrance 
df Casankaia. 

To those who have been long encompassed by filth and misery^ 
and accustomed to expect in^t from slaves in authority, ^xA 
iraud and robbery from the vulgar, the view of general ease and 
comfort, and the society of a free and manly people, are ren<ieredl 
doubly cheering by the sudden transition. Dr. Clarke, therefore, 
naturallpr dwells with delight on the martial appearance and dig- 
nified air of the Cossacks ; on the tall black helmet surmounted 
by its crimson sack ; on the gold and silk which enrich their uni- 
form ; and on the military neatness wluch is conspicuous in every 
part of their dress. The town of Casankaia indeed was not 6i 
sufficient extent and importance to detain them long ; but it was 
pleasantly situated, its church was spacious and handsome, and 
its shops well provided even with articles of luxury ; as the Cos- 
sacks, though a military people, very generally engage in commer- 
cial pursuits, to which the usual position of their stuiitzas on the 
banks of naviflrable rivers is extremely favourable. A place pos- 
sessed of nHich fewer advantages vi^uld have found favour in tbe 
eyes of our travellers, when recommended, as this was, by the 
cordiality of the whole garrison ; by the present enjoyment of a 
comfortable lodging in the dwelling of tne Ataman, who recei- 
ved them with dismterested hospitality ; and by the prospect of 
being enaUed, under the protection of their new"friends,to pros- 
ecute their journey in perfect seeurity. - 

After a stay of two days, they crossed the Don upon a raft, and, 
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escorted by a strong guard of Cossacks, who galloped befcve the 
carriage and explored the most convenient track, tney proceeded, 
by a route which the wretched maps of Rnssia do not entJ>le as to 
explain, to Kamenskaia on the Donetz, which they reached on the 
second day. The steppe or wilderness over which they passed was 
every where dotted with tumuli, and covered with long grass, af- 
fording pasture to some dromedaries, and a retreat to numberless 
small animals, such as the suroke; (the marmot of the Alps;) the 
susliCy a sort of rat, or weasle, of which the fur is in some estima- 
tion ; and the mzt^jacuZt^, a minute resemblance of the kanga- 
roo. But the most interesting object which they encountered was 
a camp of Calmucks, the ugliest and most erratic of all the pasto- 
ral nations. It is unnecessary for us to detain our readers with 
any account of a people whose history, laws, arts, and manners 
have been so often described ; but the first meeting between them 
and our travellers is too amusing to be suppressed. 

< We observed them running backwards and forwards from one tent to 
another, and movinp; several of their goods. As we drew near on footy 
about half a dozen gigantic figures came towards us, stark naked, except 
a cloth bound round the waist, with greasy, shining, and almost black 
skins, and black hair braided in a long cue behind. They began talk- 
ing very fast, in so loud a tone, and so uncouth a languagOi that we 
were a little intimidated. I shook hands with the foremost, which 
seemed to pacify them, and we were invited to a large tent. Near ittr 
entrance hung a quantity of horseflesh, with the limbs of dogs, cats, 
marmots, rats, &c. drying in the sun, and quite black. Within the tent 
we found some women, though it was difficult to distinguish the sexes, 
so horrid and inhuman was their at>pearance. Two of them, covered 
with grease, were lousing each other ; and it surprised us that they 
did not discontinue their work, or even look up as we entered. Through 
a grated lattice, in the side of the tent, we saw some younger women 
peeping, of more handsome features, but truly Calmuck, with long 
black hair hanging in thick braids on each side of the face, and fastened 
at the end with bits of lead or tin. In their ears they wore shells, and 
large pearls, of a very irregular shape, or some substance much resem- 
bling pearl. The old women were eating raw horse-flesh, tearing it off 
from large bones which they held in their hands. Others, squatted on 
the ground in their tents, were smoking, with pipes not two inches in 
length, much after the manner of Laplanders. In other respects, the 
two people, although both of Eastern origin, and both nomade tribes, 
bear little resemblance. The manner of living among the Calmucks is 
much superior to that of the Laplanders. The tents of the former are 
better constructed, stronger, more spacious, and contain many of the 
luxuries of life ; such as very warm and very good beds, handsome car- 
pets and mats, domestic utensils, and materials of art and science, 
painting and writing. The Calmuck is a giant, the Laplander a dwarf; 

VPL. VI. yO, VII. 17 
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both are filthy io their persons ; but the Calmuck more so than perhaps 
any other oation/— pp. 3S7, 238. 

VaM'oas encampments of the same people were occasionally seen 
on the steppes on both sides of the Donetz, and many ot the tri-^ 
teitary streams which fall into that river as well as the Don, have 
considerable villages on their banks^so that the population of theser 
wild plains, though certainly veiy disproportionate to their extent, 
is probably more considerable than is generally imagined. But of 
these establishments^ or of the course ol the streams on which they 
are placed, or of the route pursued by Dr. Claike, no correct na- 
tion can be derived from the wretched maps published in Russia. 
From Kamenskaia, a considerable stanitza which, on account of 
the accidental absence of its Ataman, they did not stop to examine, 
the travellers continued their journey for about 64 miles to Oxai, a 
small settlement on a branch of the Don between Azof andTscher- 
kaskoy. 

At Oxai they were received, not oiilv with hospitality but with 
mihtary honours, and were accompanied, on their voyage taTchcr- 
kask, by an officer of distinction. The Don is subject like the 
Nile, to an annual inundation ; rising, in the course of the spring, 
from sixteen to eighteen feet, and returning to its usual level in 
July or August. Like the Nile, too, it abounds in tall aquatic 
plants ; and forms several islands filled, as in the Delta, with 
swamps and morasses, swarming, when the waters retire, with 
almost innumerable varieties of insects. It is usually navigated 
in canoes scooped out of single trees, and directed by a small pad- 
dle ; but double canoes, constructed like those of the South Sieas, 
are employed whenever the burthen to be transported is more con- 
siderable. 

* The appearance of Tscharkaskoy, as the traveller approaches it on 
the river, affords a most novel spectacle. Although not so grand aa 
Venice, it somewhat resembles that city. The entrance is by broad 
canals, which intersect it in all parts. On either side, wooden houses^ 
built on piles, appear to float upon the water, to which the inhabitanta 
pass in boats, or by narrow bridges only two planks wide, with posts 
and rails, forming a causeway to every quarter of the place. As we 
sailed Into the town, we beheld the younger part of its inhabitants upon 
the house-tops, sitting on the ridges of the sloping roofs, with their 
dogS) which were actually running about and barking in that extraordi- 
nary situation. On our approach, children leaped from the windows 
and doors, like so many frogs, into the water, and in an instant were 
seen swimming about out boat. Every thing seemed to announce an 
amphibious race : not an inch of dry land was to be seen : and, in the 
midst of a very populous metropolis, at least one half of its citizens were 
in the water, and llic other in the air.'— pp. 274, 275. 

This town is divided uito eleven stanitzas, and contains about fif- 
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4een thousand inhabitants, it has t]x churches, and a moeqae ibr 
die Tartar inhabitants : four of the former are built of stone, and 
Mre ricMjr ornamented within ; particulariy the Cathedral, ki 
which is the head of a Madonna x^overed with a profusion of most 
«luaHe pearls, the spoils of Turkey and Poland. The other pub- 
lic edifices are built of wood : such as the Chancery, a i^oondary 
court of justice, the puUic Academy, the Apothecaries' lidi, and 
six prisons. There are also two pdblic baths, and numerous shop^, 
chiefly kept by Greeks, and confining all the various products of 
Torfcey and Greece. The principle articles of export are fish, 
iron, caviare, and a Httic wine. This last, according to Dr. Ckrke^, 
< resembles Ehirgundy ,and is between Burgundy ami Champagne */ 
»nd would surpass all the wines in the worid, if it were made 
from ripe grapes, or properly fermented. But a note from Mr. 
Heber's journal tells us that it is, when genuine, 

* As wicked dew as Sjrcorax could brush 
With raven's feather from unwholesome fen.' 

From Tscherkaskoy our travellers returned by water to Oxai, 
which lies ten miles below it, and following the stream towards 
A20W, arrived at the Armenian settlement of Nakblshivan, dis- 
tsmt about 14 Elnglish miles. This is a colony from the Crimea, 
and, though still in its infancv, having been established about 
thirty vears ago, is very flourishing. 1 he industry and commer- 
cial ialents of the Armenians have long secured to them the pro- 
tection and even favour of the Russian princes, who, wishing to in- 
troduce trade and manufactures amongst their subjects, have been 
rejoiced to find, in a Christian sect, allthe mercantile pronensities 
wnich characterise the Jews. Like the Jews, they are hated bjr 
the Russian people, whom they surpass in activity and intelli- 
gence. They have raised, by their own eflforts, a handsome town, 
oontaining about 1500 houses ; two very large bazars composed 
of four hundred shops ; and four well-built chui'ches. Their num* 
bers are estimated at near 8000, and are increasing. They sup*- 
ply with their manufactures the annual fairs of the neighbouring 
provinces, and at all times, attract to their bazars a number of 
Tories, Greeks, Cossacks, Calmucks, Nogays, &c. The costume 
of the Armenian merchants is decent andbecoming 4 but the wo- 
men, many of whom are naturally beautiful, appear to be oppres- 
sed and absolutely crushed by successive layers of massive and 
cumbrous finery. 

About a mile below Naklitshivan is the wretched Russian for- 
tress and town of St. Demetri Rastof, and, about 15 miles farther, 
the still more wretched though once important Azof, from which 
Dr. Clarke and his friend continued their voyage to Taganrock. 
Azof, however insignificant in other respects, would still retain 
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some degree of interest^ if it really were placed^ as it is generally 
supposed to be, on the site of the ancient Tanais ; but this suppo- 
sition is, we think, very successfully combated by Dr. Clarke, 
who is inclined to place that city about sixteen miles farther to the 
northward. The Delta at the mouth of the Don, of which he has 
given a very neat and apparently accurate map, transcribed from 
a particular survey in the Chancery of Tscherkaskoy, is formed 
by numerous channels ; and all these are full of sinuosities, except- 
ing one, which branching ofif a little below Rastof, preserves a uni- 
form direction during^ twenty miles, and reaches the sea near a 
town or villstge called Sinovka/ This is now called the dead 
Danaetz or Donetz, from a prejudice entertained in the country 
that the Donetz, after falling into the Don, continues to preserve 
all the distinctive properties of its waters ; and being the most 
northern channel, would certainly be the first which the Greeks 
would encounter in their coasting voyages from the Crimea. Sup-^ 
posing this to be the ancient bed of the river, there may yet be a 
nope of ascertaining by means of ruins, or by a discoveiy of me- 
dals, or at least by some remnants of pottery, all of which have 
been vainly sought for near Azof, the real site of the Greek town. 
On the same supposition, a cluster of five very remarkable 
tumuli near the flexure of the river below Rastof, would ac- 
cord with the position of the altars of Alexander as designated by 
Ptolemy. 

The sea of Azof, if the general opinion of the people on its 
shores deserves credit, is annually diminishing; and it almost an- 
nually exhibits, during the warm months, a very singular pheno- 
menon. Soon after midsummer, a sort of easterly monsoon com- 
mences with such violence, that it drives the whole mass of water 
before it. and enables the inhabitants of Taganrock to pass on dry 
land to tne opposite shore ; a distance of nearly fourteen English 
miles. When the wind changes to the west, which it often does 
very unexpectedly, the sea returns with equal rapidity, and many 
lives are thus lost. It rarely blows from the north, and still more 
rarely from the south ; and the frequent alternation of easterly and 
westerly breezes, occasioned perhaps by the direction of the 
mountainous ridge of Caucasus, is said to render the navigation 
of this sea extremely dangerous. 

Taganrock, which Peter the Great once intended to render the 
great emporium of his empire, but which he was afterv^^ards, in 
1711, compelled to rase to the ground, was partly rebuilt in 1769, 
and is now beginning to revive, because it is found to be more con - 
veniently situated for commerce, notwithstanding the shallowness of 
its port, than Cherson or Odessa. From November to March the 
sea is frozen, so that sledges pass over the ice to Azof ; but it is in 
winter that the most productive fishery is carried on, and the quan- 
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tities of 'fish then taken in hol^s made through the ice are truly 
astonishing. They are dried and sent over all the south of Rassia. 
The tallow, furs, and iron of Siberia, and the caviare of Astrachan, 
of which Taganrock is the principal deposit, together with hemp, 
wool, linen, canvass, leather, and other Russian productions, con- 
stitute the articles of export : the imports from the Lievant are rai- 
sins, and sirups which, being employed in the distilleries, furnish 
a spirit sold all over the empire as French brandy ; Greek wines, 
silks, coffee, shawls, tobacco, and precious stones. The real Rus- 
sian traders at Taganrock are very few, and the whole resident 
popalatren does not exceed five thousand persons ; yet so active is 
the trade during the summer months, that it is said to furnish em- 
plcnrment for more than six thousand vessels. 

The fairs of this place occasionally attract krge hordes of Cal- 
mucks, and Dr. Clarke was induced to visit one of their encamp* 
ments, where he learned some curious particulars respecting their 
conjugal rites. 

< Calmuck women,' says he, < ride better than the men. A male 
Calmuck on horseback looks as if he was intoxicated, and likely to fall 
oflT every instant, though he never loses his seat ; but Ihe women sit 
with more ease, and ride with extraordinary skill. The ceremony of 
marriage among the Calmucks is performed on horseback. A girl b 
first mounted, who rides off in fyW speed. Her lover pursues ; and if 
he overukes her, she becomes his wife, and the marriige is consum- 
mated on the spot ; after which she returns with him t* his tent. But 
it sometimes happens that the woman docs not ^ wish to marry the per- 
son by whom she is pursued, in which case she will net suffer him to 
overtake her ; and we were assured that no instance occurs of a Calmuck 
girl being thus caught, unless she has a partiality for her pursuer.' — 
p. 333. 

During the same visit Dr. Clarke was so fortunate as to procure 
from the high priest a fac-simUe of the inscriptions on their conse- 
crated banners, finely written on scarlet linen, and in the sacred 
character which is used in all writing concerning the Calmuck 
law. TTie priest also furnished him with a specimen of the vulgar 
character, which is read from the top to the Dottom, and placed in 
columns. This, we presume, is easily legible, and of inferior va- 
lue to the sacred, which, it seems, if it pould be decyphered at all, 
Would be read from left to right ; but, says Dr. Clarke, * I have 
used every endeavour, but in vain, since my return to England, 
io get this curious manuscript translated ; nor has it as yet been 
decided in what language it is written.' — p. 335. 

Taganrock is occasionally frequented by the Nagays, who have 
settlements near this coast, extending, as Mr. Ileber states, from 
Marinopol to Perccop. They cultivate a good deal of com ; yet 
they dislike bread as an article of food. Their tents differ firom 
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Iliost of the Calmncks, being so ipartifieially made that they cMi* 
not be struck, but are reaioved entire and carried about on cars. 
This usa|^ they seem to have retained from the primitive Scyttii- 
an population. The Na^y tribes train their camels to the yoke^ 
for which they are ill qualified, and to which they are nev^ ^- 
plied by any of the Mongol tribes in Aaaa. 

Intelligence having been received that a combined force, of Rus- 
^ians and Blade Sea Cossacks, had crossed the Cuban to attack 
the Circassians of that district, Messrs. Clarke and Cripps embaiv 
ked at Taganrock and passed over to the opposite promontory of 
Chumbuskaia, about thirty miles west of Azof, with the yiew 
of proceeding to the seat of war, and ot examining a district of 
Caucasus which it is rather hazardous to visit without the protect 
tion of a verv powerful escort. 

The Black Sea Cossacks are a remnant of those formerly 
jknown by the name of Zaporavians. 

< These men ori^nally were diserters and vagabonds from all nations, 
-who had takea rerage m the marshy islands of the Doeiper. At the 
foundation of Cherson they were chased from their homes, and took 
shelter at the mouth of the DafiubCy still preserving their character of 
fisherman and pirates. Potemkin offering them pay and lands, they re- 
turned to the side of Russia^ and did great service in the second Turk- 
ish war. They received as a reward the country newly conquered from 
the Kuban tartars. They hold their lands by the same tenure, and en- 
joy nearly the iame pnvUeges, as the Don Cossacks. They are how- 
ever much poorer, and more uncivilized, and never quit their countryi 
where indeed they have sufficient employment They receive no pay, 
except an allowance of rye ; and dress themselves at their own ex* 
pense, and in whatever colours they choose, without any regard to uni- 
formity. The officers, for the most part wear red boots, which is their 
only distinction. They deal largely in cattle, and have a barter of salt 

for com wirti the Circassians They are generally called thieves. 

We found them however very honest, where their point of honour was 
touched, very good nature^) and, according to their scanty means, hos- 
IHtable.' Hebei^9 MS. JoumaL 

From Chumburskai, a journey of about 200 miles^ in a souther- 
ly direction, and through an ancultivatcd and rather uninteresting 
country, brought our travellers to Ekaterinadara, the capital of the 
Black sea Cossacks, situated on the river Cuban. Tnis capital^ 
which lies about 60 miles E. of Kopil, and was founded in 1792^ 
consists of a number of cottages, dispersed through a thick forest of 
oaks. The campaign was already terminated. The Russians and 
Cossacks, amounting to 4500 men attended by a train of artillery, 
had crossed the river, and advancing under the protection of their 
cannon, attacked and stormed eight villages, and killed two or 
three hundred of the Circassians ; whose princes immediately sen^ 
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deputies to sue for peace. These overtures were assisted by the 
intercession of the Pacha of Anapa. The terms required by the 
Cossacks were, that the Cirrassians should reslore ten prisoners 
whom Uiey had taken at the conamenceineni of the aetioD) 
and that theirprinces should repair to £katerinadura, and, in pre- 
sence of the Pacha, swear to abstain from any iiitDre viohitions of 
the Cossad^ territory. Dr. Clarke fortunately arrived in time to 
witness the ratification of this important treaty ; to record the con^ 
ference between the Ataman and the Pacha ; an4 to behold the 
haste with which the iattef paddled off in his canoe ; after having-, 
in the name of the Turkish government, solemnly guaranteed tM 
pacificatiaa He had therefore reason to hope tm the restoni«- 
tion of peace and amity wouki enable him to prosecute his bota- 
nical researches within the Circassian territory ; but he was dis- 
appointed. It is true that he crossed the river, ani, accompanied 
by the Ataman and some Cossacks, attempted without success to 
explain, by signs, to a group of natives who were assembled at 
the distance of two hundred yards from the shore^ his pacific in<- 
teutions. But the mountaineers seised their firms ; the Cossacks 
insisted on making an immediate retreat ; and Messrs. Clarke 
aqd Cripps were compelled to adopt the last resource by which 
European politeness can hope to eoneiliaie the hard hearts of sa- 
vages. ^ We took off our hats, and bowed to them i» we retired. 
The effect was very amusing : they all roared with loud and sa- 
vage laughter, and, mocking our manner of making obeisance, 
seemed to invite us to a repetition of the ceremony ; and as often 
as we renewed it, they set up fresh peals of laughter.' — ^p. 372. A 
second attempt was equally unsuccessful ; the Cossacks a^ain re- 
fiised to venture out of reach of their boats, though ia a direction 
which was completely commanded by their batteri^ ; and our 
travellers were reluctantly forced to renounce all hope of obtain- 
ing any new or important information respecting a people whom 
it IS impossible not to regard with peculiar mteresi; a people whose 
women have been always celebrated as nM>del^of beluty, whose 
men are the most active and intrepid of warriors, and amongst 
whom all the heroic feelings of romance are perpetuated by a sys- 
tem of government and of education equally romantic. Had 6r. 
Clarke been permitted to extend his journey to the banks of the 
Terek, instead of stopping at those of the Cuban, we are persua- 
ded that he would have added much curious informiikion respect- 
ing the Circassian and other nations of Caucasus, to that which 
Bas been communicated by Guldenstadt and Pallas. He would 
at least have learned that the hills which he saw, md which he 
compares with the Alps, were not the hi^h ridge of Caucasus; 
and that the Lesgis, whom he confounds with the Ciccassians, are 
a.perfcctly distinct nation. 
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Having spent two days at Ekaterinadara, oar travellers pro- 
ceeded to the westward^ along the Hussian line which runs paral- 
lel to the Cuban, as far as the spot where the river, dividing into 
two branches, fqrms the island of Taman. Here they passed over 
a ferry to Kopil The whole of this line is extremely unwhole- 
some ; and great numbers of Cossacks are annually destroyed 
by malignant fevers occasioned by the numerous marshes in their 
vicinity. The troops are also kept constantly on the alert, and 
they have beett compelled to erect, as a substitute for watch-tow- 
ers, a rude triangular scaffolding contpoised of tall unhewn trunks 
of trees, and supporting a sort of basket shaped like a bird's nest, 
in which a centinel is posted to watch every motion that takes 
place on the opposite bank of the river. To the evil of incessant 
iatigue in a destructive climate is also added the vexatious annoy- 
ance of innuiBcrable insects and reptiles. Of this last misery 
. Dr. Clarke and his companion had their full share, particularly 
at Kourky, in the isle of Taman, where they were compelled to 
pass the night 

* It was near the middle of July. The carriage had been dragged)* 
for many miles together, through stagnant pools : in fording one of 
which it was filled with water ; and the dormeuacy seat, floor, and well,. 
)iecame, in consequence, covered with stinking slime. We stopped 
therefore to open and inspect the trunks. Our books and linen were 
wet. The Coisack and Russian troops were sleeping on the bare 
earth, covered by sacks ; and beneath one of these a soldier permitted 
my companion to lie down. The ground seemed entirely alive with 
innumerable toads, crawling every where. Almost exhausted by fa- 
tigue, pain, aid heat, I sought shelter in the carriage, sitting in water 
and mud. It vas the most sultry night I ever experienced ; not a breath 
of air was stirring ; nor could I venture to open the windows, though 
almost suffocated, through fear of the mosquitoes. Swarms, neverthe- 
less, found tkeir way to my hiding place ; and when I opened my moutl^ 
it was filled with them. My head was bound in handkerchiefs ; yet 
they forced their way into my cars and nostrils. In the midst of this 
torment, I succeeded in lighting a large lamp over the sword-case ; 
which was instantly extinguished by such a prodigious number of these 
insects, that iieir dead bodies actually remained heaped in a large cone 
over the buner for several days afterwards 2 and 1 know not any mode 
of description which may better convey an idea of their afflicting visi- 
tation, than ^y simply relating this fact ; to the truth of which, those 
who travellec with me, and who are now living, bear indisputable tes- 
timony.' pp.388, 389. 

We are n^w, after a long journey through the deserts of Scy- 
thia, arrived at countries long inhabited by the most civilized na- 
tion of antiqaity ; and we should be hapjpy to lay before our rea- 
ders a much fuller ^ccouht of our authors remaining travels than 
we can ventire to attempt w^ithout the assistance of the beautiful 
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§Jid ifpparently accurate maps which illustrate the original. But 
we are coinpeUed to state very concisely what by multiplying 
ffirprds we could not render more intelligible. 

J^rom Kourky, a tortuous road oi about 23 miles leads to Tern- 
rook^ which Dr. Clarke suppose^ to stand very near the site of the 
ancient Cimmerium ; between wJbticK aind Taroun is iSienna^ the 
.Cepoe iVJUiesiorum of Pliny. Tamaa is certainly the ancient Pj^ja- 
nagoria^ some tracer of which are stil^ visible. On ihe o|^osite 
side pf the straits, and near the eastern point jdf the Crimea is 
Yenikal^. formerly perhaps Pathenium^ and a little to the west- 
^^rard oi tnisy the town of iCertchy^ once Panticapaeum. It is s^ 
present a wretched place, principally inhabited by Jews, and only 
interesting because a few curious medals and other remnants of 
antiquity are occasionally dug up in its neij^hbourhood. From 
hence to the isthmus formed^ near the fort oi Arabat, by the sea 
of Azaf and the gulf of Kafia, a tract of country comprehending 
jttie once iertUe and populous kingdom of Bosphorus, numerous 
^ns, and a few solid bridges apparently of '^artar construction, 
are the principal objects which diversify the prospect of a dreary 
HQfjulajted plain, bare of trees and void of cultivation. On this 
i^mus, the road crosses the ruins of the old Bosphorian Vallun;, 
and le^s to Kaffa, which has been supposed to occupy the site of 
tl^e ancient Theodosia. Of this^ however, there is no direct evi- 
dence. Kaffa. which the Tartars were accustomed to call Kut- 
chuk S^ldiIkhu/ (little Constantinople,) and which they represeift 
as having contained 16,000 houses, has been almost entirely laid 
waste by the Russians. The massive ruins of Genoese edifices 
are now accompanied by those of mosques and churches, de- 
stroyed, as it should seem, in mere wantonness ; because their 
materiids are not wanted for any rational j)nrposes ; whereas the 
houses of the inhabitants have at least iiirmshed, by means of their 
timber, a temporary supply of fire-wood, which is here scarce and 
expensive. The actual population of the town is, of course, very 
ioconsiderable. Its Tartar inhabitants are few ; the remaining 
Armeoians do not exceed thirty families ; but it still retains a 
Qamber of Jews, whose activity and capital may perhaps ultimate- 
ly revive a part of its once extensive commerce. In the mean time, 
ppwever, this celebrated capital of a country which was the gra- 
nary of Constantinople, as Egypt was of Rome, ^ fed with wheat 
^m the Don. 

. From the vicinity of ICaffa gradually rises that singular chain of 
fountains which, stretching m>m east to west, divides the Crimea 
into two portions perfectly dissimilar in climate and in vegetable 
productions. The whole shore of the BUck sea, and the numerous 
valleys interspersed amongst the bills,protected by this natural wall 
from the blasts of the norSt, and exposed to the direct or reflected 
VOL. IT. NO. vn. 18 
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rays of the meridian san, enjoy a temperature highly favourable im 
the vine^ and to fruits of all sorts ; and afford, almost every where, 
the &cinty of improving by irrigation the advantages of a soil nar- 
tbrally fertile. This beautiful region, so captivating by its appear* 
ance, find so interesting from its connection with the fabulous and 
poetical as well as with the commercial history of Greece, is of 
small extent To the north, the whole extent of the peninsula h 
one vast steppe, covered with wild herbage, and afforaing pasture 
to innumerable herds of cattle, the only species of wealth which 
the Tartars were solicitous of acquiring. It was therefore on die 
northern side of the mountains that this people formed their {Nrm* 
cipal establishments, to which, in the first instance, we must ac- 
company our travellers, 

AiH)ut ten miles to the north-west of Kaffa is Stara Crim, at the 
foot of a bin called Ashermisch, probably the Mons Cimmerius^ 
The Tartars believe this little town, which appears to have once 
eovered the whole side of the hill, to have been the ancient capitad 
of the peninsula. It contains at present only fifty houses inhabited 
by Armenians, die remnant of a colony who settled there in 1344>; 
but the fine ruins in its vicinity seem to confirm the traditkm ret- 
specting its ancient importance. 

Kara-su-bazar, about 30 miles farther west, placed on the river 
Karaso, fblack-water) is a town of little importance, eontaininf 
4000 inhalritants, chiefly Oreeks, Jews, and Armenians. Beyond 
this, at the distance of 28 miles, is Ak-mctchet, (t. e. white mosque) 
the present capital of the Crimea, or at least the residence of die 
Russian governor. It is also the occasional residence of Professor 
Pallas, the celebrated naturalist and traveller, by whom Messrs. 
Clarke and Cripps were received with all possible kindness and 
hospitality. In return. Dr. Clarke has, with great propriety, ex- 
pressed the warmest feelings of gratitude towards his benevolent 
friend ; but we do not distinctly understand the cause of those pa- 
thetic lamentations in which he indulges in describing the fate to 
which that friend has been ultimately reserved. Pallas, when a 
young literary adventurer, became a candidate for a seat in 
the Academy of Sciences at Petersburg, where he reasonably 
expected that his learning would turn to better account than 
in his native Germany. Neither was he quite disappointed. 
He was rewarded by the steady patronage of the jSmpress 
Catherine, of -whom he had voluntarily become the subject ; 
and, when his declining health induced him to wish for retire- 
ment from the capital, * he was sent, with a grant of lands/ 
into the peninsula of the Crimea. Here he was possessed of 
' a solendid establishment ;' his house at Ak-metchet, as Dr. 
Clarice informs us, *had more the air of a pdlace than the residence 
of a private gentleman.' ^ It was, we are told^ * owing to the inters 
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ttA of Dr. Pallas, that much of the injury had been preventod, 
which Ak-metchety in common with other towns in the Crimea^ 
would have sustained ;' a sufficient proof, we think, that neither 
waat of consideration nor want of wealth is to be numbered 
amoDg the good Professor^s calamities. That he was grown old 
and iimrm was not, we conceive the fault of the Russian govern- 
mentx; that the streets of Ak-metchet were 'narrow, unpaved, 
and filth V,' and that the water was bad and the air unwholesome^ 
were evils from which he could at any moment withdraw himseUi, 
by retiring to his country establishment near Sudak. We are 
therefore not much surprised that he resisted the earnest solicita- 
tions of Dr. Clarice to escape with him to England, and here to 
complete and publish his Flora Rossica. Our author was per* 
haps justified in stating that it would be wise and decorous to sa- 
entice a large fortune to such a project ; but we think that Pallas 
judged wisely in sending to us, as .a substitute for his person, the 
silhouete which Dr. Clarke has prefixed to his nineteenth chap* 
ter. 

As the Professor had the complaisance to accompany our trar 
Tellers daring one of their expeditions into the southern district of 
the peniBsula ; and as his persevering politeness almoalcon^Ued 
them to pass at Ak-metchet nearly onethird of the whole inlenra) 
between their first departure fi-om Petersburg and their final em- 
barkation at Odessa ; it is a pity that the town aflforded them few 
objects to gratify their curiosity. Something, however, our author 
did see. He saw the guard turn out. * It was Punch with ail 
his family ; or a herd of swine in armour; who endured hard' 
blows, kicks, and canes, with perfect patience, but were incapable 
of activity or effect.' (p. 548.) He also saw the marriage cere^ 
mony of the Professor^ daughter to Baron Wimfeldt, a Hunga- 
rian general in the Russian service. He moreover beheld a Jew*, 
ish wedding ; a spectacle much too singular to be omitted. 

< For two or three days prior to the wedding, afll the neij^hbours and 
friends of the betrothed couple assemble together, to testify their joy 
hjr the most tumultuous rioting, dancing, and feasting. On the day of 
mamage, the giri, accompanied by the priest, and her relations, was 
led blbdfolded to the river Salgir, which flowed at the bottom of a small 
valley in front of Professor Pallas's house; here she was undressed by 
women who were stork naked, and, destitute of any other covering ex- 
cept the handkerchief by which her eyes were concealed, was plunged 
three times in the river.- Aft€r this, being again dressed, she was led, 
blindfolded as before, to the house of her parents, accompanied by all 
her friends, who were singing, dancing, and performing music beforo 
her. In the evening her intended husband was brought to her ; but^ 
u long as the feast coi^tinued, she rcmwncd with her eyes bountl* 
^547. 
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At the distance ofabont iwenty nriles wcit of Ak-roctchet i* VStr 
Iowa of Bakfcchi-serai;?. c. the cotirt 6f the jarflens. It wjte Oiti- 
ffinally a country palace belonging to the Khans otiiHk Cvirtied^ 
and chosen on account of its singolar and retired sitdktion, in a 
sort of ravine inclosed by precipices ; and for thi sake of its pure 
aSr and excellent water. In the course of about two ccntorics it 
gradually increased to a very considerable town, and became the 
capital of the peninsula. It was entirely ruined by the Rus$ia:bs 
daring Municn^s campaign in 1736 ; but was soon rebuilt; and, be- 
fbre the final occupation of the Crimea, contained at least 26,000 
inhabitants, which are now reduced, principally by the emigri- 
tion of the greater part of the Armenians, to 6,000. The pfedeM 
state of this town is thus described by Mr. Heber. 

* Batchiserai is entirely inhabited by Tartars, Jews, and Armeniahsj 
and is the most populous place we saw in the Crimea. It has several 
mosques, besides a very fine one in the seraglio, with two miharetSi the 
mark of royalty. There are some decent cutlers* shops, and some m*i- 
nu&ctories of felt carpets, and one of red and yellow leather. The hoa- 
ies are almost universally of wood and ill-baked bricks, with wooden 
piazzas, and shelving roofs of red tile. There is a new church dedka-' 
ted to St. George : but the most striking feature is the palace, wlach, 
though neither lar^e nor regular, yet, by the picturesque s^le of its ar- 
chitecture, its carving and gilding, its Arabic and TuiiLish inscriptions, 
and the fountains of l^autiful water in every court, interested me more 
than I can express. The apartments, except the Hall of Justice, are 
low and irregular. In one are a number of bad paintings, representing 
different views of Constantinople ; and to my surprise, birds were pic- 
tured, flying, in violation of the Mohammedan prohibition to paint any 
animal. It is kept in tolerable repair ; and the divans in the best rooms 
are still furnished with cushions. One apartment, which was occupied 
by the Empresii Catherine, is fitted up in a paltry ball-room manner, 
>Vhh chandeliers, &c. and forms an exception to the general style. The 
Haram is a mean building, separated from the other apartments by a 
small waited garden, and containing a kitchen, with six or eight smfdl 
and mean bed-rooms, each of which (as we were told by our guide, who 
was a Jew, and remembered it in the time of the Khans) was usually 
occupied by two ladies. In the garden is a large and delightful kiosk, 
surrounded by latticework, with a divan round the inside, the center 
paved with marble, and furnished with a fountain. The word Seraij or 
Seraglio, which is given to this range of buildings, seems, in the Tartar 
and Turkish language, to answer to all the significations of our English 
word Court} being applied indifferently to the jrard of an inn, or the en- 
closure of a palace.* Heber* 9 MS, JoumaL 

From Baktchi-serai our author made a short excursion to Dschoor 
fout-kal6 (the Jews' fortress), situated on the summit of a moun- 
tain, at the distance of about two miles from the city. The fort is 
of Genoese construction, and inhabited by about 1200 Jews, of the 
sect of Karai. ^ The difference between their creed and that of 
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Sews in genenrl, coosists in a rejection of the Talmndi; a disre- 
gard to every kmd of tradition ; to all Rabbinical writings or 
Opinions ^ all marginal interpolations of tbe text bf Scripture ; and 
in a measore of their mle of faith by the pore letter of the law. 
They pretend to have the text of the Old Testament in its most 
ftenuine slate.' They deem it an act of piety to copy the Bible onc^ 
in their lives ; but these MSS. copies all begin with the book of 
Joshua ; the Pentateuch, which is in daily use for the Instructioii 
of their children, and would consequently be subject to injury, 
being separately printed. The reputation of this sect is extreme 
hf dmerettt from that of the nation at large ; for, throughout th<$ 
Crimea, the word of a Karaite is considered as equal to a b<ftid. 
Extraordinary care is used in the education of their childreif. 
They observe their fasts with the most scrupulous rigour, abstain* 
ine even from the use of tobacco for twenty-four hours together. 
The principal part of each dwelling belongs to the women, thotigH 
the master of the family has a separate room, where he sleeps, 
smokes, and receives his friends. Their dress differs little from 
that of the Tartars ; their caps, which are lofty and thick, ar<* 
made of felt iaeed with wool, and extremely heavy ; but their 
beards are scdTet-ed to grow ft*om the age of manhobd ; whereas 
the Tartai-s, while young, wear only whiskers. 

If the tradition of these people may be credited, their schisni 
had its rise as long ago as the return from the Babylonian captiv- 
ity. It seems very singular, as Mr. Heber justly observes, tha{ 
5nch a colony should be established in such a mountian fortress ; 
although ^ in Abyssinia the Falasha appear similarly situated ; 
and Jackson mentions a Jew's rock in Morocco.' Indeed their 
whole history, as related by themselves, is not a little extraordin^r 
aiy. According to Peyssonel (Mem. sur la petite Tartaric) they 
affirm that their colony was originally established in Bucharia^ 
from whence their ancestors accompanied the Tartars in their 
expeditions, and ultimately settled with them in the Crimea. To 
this ancient connection they attribute the privileges which they al- 
ways continued to enjoy under the Tartar government ; hieing 
exempted from contributing, as the Greeks and Armenians were 
compelled to do, a certain number of labourers to the construc- 
tion of public works, such as mosques, fountains, fortifications, 
&c. Peyssonel, indeed, ridicules this story, and insists that their 
privileges were obtained as a reward by a ICaraite physician, who 
had the good luck to save the life of a sultana, sister to Hadg^. 
Selim-Gberai ; but we know, from various sources, that the privi. 
leges of the Karaites were anterior to the birth of tWs prince ; and 
if he means Hadgi-Dewlah-Gherai, who reigned about the mid- 
dle of the 15th century, the report of the Karaites is rather coA- 
fim^ than weakened by the anecdote. Upon the whole, tUs 
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settlement appears to be highly interesting. On his approach !• 
the cemetery or field of the dead. Dr. Glarke was much, strudc 
with the beauty and awfulnqss of the scenery. It was situated 
in ^ a chasm ol the mountains, rendered dark by the shade of lofiy 
trees and overhanging rocks. Several tombs, of white marble^ 
presented a fine contrast to the deep green of the foliage; and 
some female figures, in white veils, were offering pious lamenta^ 
tions over the graves. An evening or a morning visit to the sep- 
ulchres of their departed friends is, perhaps, the only airing m 
which the Jewish women indulge themselves, as they seldom leave 
their houses ; and in this respect their customs are similar to those 
of the Tartars and Turks. This little valley of Jchosaphat« says 
Pallas, is so highly valued by the Jews, that, whenever the an- 
otent Khans wished to extoi*t from them a present, or to raise a 
voluntary contribution, it was sufficient to threaten them with the. 
extirpation of these sacred trees, under the plausible pretence of 
wanting fuel or timber.' 

Returning to Baktchi-serai, our travellers next proceeded about 
one and twenty miles to the harbour of Sebastopol, formerly. 

* Aktiar, so called from its nofUte rocks. The old town stood, as we 
ivere told, on the north of the harbour, where there are no remains of 
any consequence. No vessel* are built here, as the timber musit all he 
foated down the Bog or Dnieper. A regulation had been made, pi*o- 
hibiting nnerchant vessels the entrance into the harbour, unless in posi- 
tive distress ; a strange way of proceeding, when compared with the 
general policy of European governments. The reason assigned was 
l/te embezzlement of the public stores^ which were sold to the merchants 
by the government officers^ almost tvithout shame. The effect has beea 
to check entirely the prosperity of the town, and to raise cveiy foreign 
commodity to a most extravagant price. Even provisions cannot be 
brought by sea without a special license. This information I derived 
from the Port Admiral Bandakof, and from an English officer io the 
Russian service. The natural advanuges of the harbour are truly sur* 

5 rising; and the largest vessels lie within a cable's length of the shore, 
'he imrbour is divided into three coves, affording shelter in every wind, 
and favourable situations for repairs, building, kc. On a tongue of 
high land, between the two southern creeks, sund the admiralty and 
store-houses, and on the opposite side is the town. The principle arm 
of the harbour runs cast, and is terminated by the valley and little river 
of Inkerman. There arc some formidable batteries, and the mouth of 
the had)our is very easy of defence. The old and unserviceable can* 
non are broken into small pieces, by being raised to a great height, and 
suffered to fallen a 1>ed of masonl*y ; and then sent, as we arc told, to 
Xugan, to be new cast. To build a ship m the Black sea coasu half as 
much again as to construct it at Cronstadt, the wood coming from so 
g^-eat a distance.* Heber*s MS. Journal 

The site of Sebastopol, which has been built over the ruins of some 
Ancient city, is generally sup^iosed te coincide with the Gbereeneiai* 
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of Strabo ; but Dr. Clarke appears ta be of a different sentiment. 
We speak doubtingly ; but we will at least e^iplain to our readers 
as muoh of his opinion as we ean derive from a comparison of 
hia maps with his text. The road or gulph of Aktiar, which run- 
ning from the north west to th^buth east^ and terminating at the 
ruins of In-kerman^ indents the western coast of the Crimea to 
the depth of between three and four miles, is undoubtedly the Cte- 
nus of Strabo. A similar inlet, on the southern coast nearly at 
right angles to this, and one mile in length, forms the harbour of 
Baluclava, Strabo's Symbolon ; the northera extremity of wlUch 
is only five miles distant from the Ctenus^ and was anciently 
connected with it by a vallum not yet entirely obliterated. The 
space therefore thus cut off from the great peninsula is certainly 
the smaller or Heracleotic peninsula of the Greek geographer ; 
and within this we must place the cities of the oZc/ and new Chcr- 
sonesus, and of Eupatoriuro, as well as the temples of Diana and 
the promontory of Parthenium. The latter is placed by our au- 
thor at Aya Burun (sacred promontory) a little to the westward 
of Bahiclava ; the old Chersonesus, which was already in ruins 
when Strabo wrote, is assigned, with considerable probability, to 
the proraontofy which forms the western extremity of the Cri- 
mea ; and the new Chersonesus and Eupatorium are placed on 
the western sides of two small bays, one of which is now used 
by the Russians as a bay of quarantine. Such at least is their po- 
sition on the topographical map intended to illustrate the text, in 
which the distance of these two towns measures about SCO fa- 
thorns, instead of a mile and a half. 

The beautiful valley of Baluclava, in which are the fine ruins 
of ihe PcUakion of Strabo ; the monastery of St. George perched 
OB a rocky eminence apparently inaccessible ; the vast excava- 
tions at In-kerman ^the town of caverns ;) and the stupendous 
Genoese fortress ot Mankoup on the summit of an insulated 
nuxmtain, conspire to render this part of the Crimea peculiarly 
interesting ; but it is, of course, impossible to do justice in a short 
coinpendium to a succession of objects which require the most 
minute and particular description. At Baluclava our travellers 
left their carriages, and, riding over some high and woody hills to 
the eastward, (entered the valley of Baidar, which has been de- 
scribed by former writers as the most delightful spot in the Cri- 
mea. . It is ten miles in length, and six in breadth, protected by 
mountains from the violence of the wind ; it is irrigated by num- 
berless small streams of pure water, and presents a pleasing pros- 
pect of woods, rich meadows, corn fields, and well cultivated gar- 
dens enclosed and intersected by green hedges. The Tartar vil- 
lages, which arc numerous, appear only as groves ; the low and flat 
roofed houses being completely overshadowed by orchards 
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of the finest frait trees growing with Mtonishing luxnriaiiee. Tte 
inhabitants are civil and hospitable, and their dwellings very neat 
From hence the road rapidly ascends the almost perpeDoicolar 
ridge, which closes the valley to the south, at a. jmss calkd the 
JUerdvecfiy or the stairs^ the ste^pof which, at some very remote 
period, have been cot in the natural rock. A little to ihe eastward 
cf this is the bare and lofty promontoiy which forms the most 
southern point of the Crimea, and probably answers to the Kxi^ 
Metopon of Strabo. Immediately oelow its perpendicular cliffs, 
but still at a great height above t^c ^a, is perched the Tartar vil- 
lage of Koruckkoi, wmch was rebuilt at the expense of the 'Rm- 
press Catharine, the former settlement having been cmalied bf 
the sudden &11 of part of the overhanging precipice. 

< If fsays Dr. Clarke) there exists on earth a spot which may be de* 
scribed a terrestrial paradise, it is that which intervenes between Kiit- 
chUckoy and Sudac, on the south coast of the Crimea. Protected by 
encircling Alps from every cold and blighting wiiid, and «oiily open to 
those breezes which are waited across the sea from the Souths the in- 
habitants enjoy every advantage of climate and situation. From the 
mountains, condnual streams of chrystal water pour down upon their 
gardenSf in which every species of fruit known in the rest of Europe, 
and many that are not) attain the highest perfection. Neither unwhole- 
some exhaladons, nor chilling winds, nor venemous insects, nor poi- 
sonous reptiles, nor hostile neighbours, infest their blissful territory. 
The life of its inhabitants resembles that of the Golden Age. The soil, 
like a hot-bed, rapidly puts forth such a variety of spontaneous produce, 
that labour becomes merely an amusing exercise. Peace and plenty 
crown their board ; while the repose they so much admire is obly in* 
terrupted by harmless thunder reverberating in the rocks abov^ them, 
or by the murmur of waves upon the beach below.' pp. 530, 531. 

These maritime Alps, so attractive from their natural beauties, 
and thickly studded with villagcs,form a continuous ridge to about 
one third of the distance between the Cri&-metopon and Sudag, 
terminating abruptly towards the sea at the bold promontory called 
Ayou-dag, or bear's mountain. The denomination of a neigh- 
bouring village, (Parthenit,) apparently corrupted from Partheni- 
um, seems to indicate the site of some temple of Diana on this 
mountain ; and the names of Lambat and Alushta, on the adjoin- 
ing coast, scarcely differ from the ancient orthography. A small 
branch of the Ayou-dag connects it with the great table mountain 
of Tchatvr dag, the Mons Trapezus of Strabo, which, lyinff more 
inland, nils up the interruption in the maritime ridge, and com- 
pletes the chain as far as Su-dag (the hill of springs). From this 
place, onceaffreatcommercialtown,but now a wretched village in- 
habited by a few Gh'eeks, the hills gradually subside till they reach 
Caffa. 

The elevation of the flat summit of Tchatyr-dag does not ex- 
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oeed ISOO feet ; but as it extends farther into the northern plain 
than any of the higher ridges 'and has an opening towards the 
Black oea, it commands a wider range than any spot in the Cri- 
mea, and showiB at one view all the great geographical features of 
the peninsula. From hence our travellers returned to Akmetchet, 
and then proceeded to Koslof, with the intention of embarking for 
Constantinople ; but Koslof^ on which the Russians have thought 
fit to bestow the ancient and dignified name of Eupatorium, per- 
haps as a compensation for the evils which their oppressive go- 
vernment has inflicted on it, was no longer able to furnish the 
means of conveyance. They therefore once more resumed their 
old quarters at Akmetchet, and thence set oS, by the road of Pe- 
recop, towards the Russian frontier. 

From Akmetchet to the isthmus is a distance of about eighty- 
eight miles. 

'At Ferecop are only one or two houses, inhabited by the post- 
master and custom-house officers, and a little barrack. The famous 
wall is of earth, very lofty, with an immense ditch. It stretches in a 
straight line from sea to sea, without any remains of bastions or Bank- 
log towers that I could discover. The Golden Gate is narrow and too 
low for an English waggon. Golderty among the Tartars, seems synony* 
mous with Royal ; and thus we hear of the Golden horde, the Golden tenti 
Sec. Colonel Symes mendons the same manner of expression in Ava ; 
so that I suppose it is common all over the East There is only one^ 
well at Perecop^ the water of which is brackish and muddy. A string 
of near two hundred kibitkas were passing, laden with salt) and drawn 
by oxen : they were driven by Malo-Russians, who had brought corn 
into the Crimea, and were retuming with their present cargo. White 
or clarified salt is unknown in all the south of Russia; it appears, even 
on the best tables, with the greater part of its impurities adhering, and 
consequently quite brown. Kibitkas laden with this commodity form 
a kind of caravan. They seldom go out of their way for a town or 
village, but perform long journeys ; the drivers only sheltered at night 
on the lee-side of their carriages, and stretched on the grass. During 
the independence of the Crimea, an old officer told me these people 
were always armed, and travelled without fear of the Tartars, drawing 
up their waggons every night in a circle, and keeping regular sentries. 
We here, with great regret, quitted the Crimea and its pleasing in- 
habitants ; it was really like being turned out of Paradise, when we 
abandoned those beautiful mountains, and again found ourselves in the 
vast green desert, which had before tried us so thoroughly, where we 
changed olives and cypresses, clear water, and fresh milk, for reeds, 
lojig grass, and the drainings of marshes, only made not poisonous by 
^iDg mixefi with brandy : and when, instead of a clean carpet at night, 
and a supper of eg^, butter, honey, and sweetmeats, we returned to 
the seat of our carriage, and the remainder of our old cheese. 

* Pallas has properly distinguished the two distinct races of Tartars, 
the Nogays and the Moyntalneers. These last, however, appeared to 
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ne to resemble Id their persons the Tuftks and the Tartars of Kostrbnut 
and Yaroslaf. Thej are a fair and handsome pooplc, like the Tartars ia 
the north of Russia, given to agriculture anid commerce, and here as 
well as there decidedly different from the Nogays, or other Mongul 
tribes. The Nogays, however, in the Crimea, appear to have greatly 
improved their breed by intermarriages with the original inhabitants ; 
being much handsomer and taller than those to the north of the Golden 
Gate. The Mountaineers have large bushy beards when old ; the 
Tartars of the plain seldom possess more than a few thin hairs. The 
Mountaineers are clumsy horsemen, in which they resemble the northern 
Tartars. Their neighbours ride very boldly and well. I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing two Nogay shepherd-boys, who were galloping their 
horses near Roslof, and who shewed an agility and dexterity which 
were really suprising. While the horse was in fuU speed they sprung 
from their seats, stood upright on the saddle, leapt on the ground, and 
again into the saddle, and threw their whips to some distance and caught 
them up from the ground. Wh^t was more rem^kable, we ascertained 
that they were merely shepherds, and that these accomplishments were 
not extraordinary. Both mountaineers and shepherds are amiable, gen- 
tle, and hospitable, excefit where they have been eoured by their Russian 
maatera. We never approached a village at night-fall, where we were 
not requested to lodge ; or in the day-time, without being invited to 
eat and drink: and while thfcy were thus attentive, they uniformly 
seemed careless about payment even for the horses they furnished ; ne- 
ver counting the money, and often offering to go away without it. They 
are steady in refusing Russian money ; and it is necessary to procure a 
sufficient stock of usluks, paras, and sequins. This is not their only way 
of shewing their dislike to their new masters ; at one village we were 
surprised at our scanty fare, and the reluctance with which every thing 
was furnished, till we learnt they bad mataken ua for Riiaaian officers. 
On finding that we were foreigners, the eggs, melted butter, nardek, 
and bekmess, came in profusion. General Barkadof told us they were 
fond of talking politics ; when we addressed them on this subject tfiey 
were reserved, and affected an ignorance greater than I thought likely 
or natural. Pallas complained of them as disaffected, and spoke much 
of their idleness. Yet their vineyards are very neatly kept, and care- 
fully watered ; and, what is hardly a sign of indolence, their houses, 
clothes, and persons, are uniformly clean. But his account seemed to 
me by no means sufficiently favourable. They are, 1 apprehend, a 
healthy race; but we met one instance where a slight wound had by 
neglect become veiy painful and dangerous. On asking what remedies 
they had for diseases, they returned a remarkable answer,—" We lay 
down the aick man on a dedj andy if it fileaae God, he recovera. Allah 
Kerim !*' Their women are concealed ; even more (the Duke of Ri- 
chelieu said) than the wives of Turkish peasants; and are greatly agi- 
tated and dibtressed if seen, for a moment, without a veil. Like the men» 
they have very fair and clear complexions, with dark eyes and haii^ 
and aquiline noses. Among the men were some figpres which might 
have served for models of a Hercules ; and the Mountaineers have a 
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w€ry strong aend nimble step in walking. An Imaum) yrho wears a 
^reen turban) and who is also genei'uUy the schoolmaster, is in every 
ivillage. Not many, however, oi* the peasants could read or write i and 
they seemed to pay but little attention to the regular hours of prayer.' 
Meber*8 MS. Journal. 

The distinction between the Mongol and Tartar tribes alluded 
to in the preceding note is the more essential, because the two na- 
tions, having been associated in most of the expeditions underta- 
ken by Zingis and his immediate successors, are frequently con- 
founded by historians. The Nogays, we believe, are so called 
from the name of a Mongul chie&in, who, about the vear 1261, 
is said to have married a natural daughter of the Greek emperor. 
All the Mongul tribes retain, to a certain decree, that peculiarity 
of features which Lady Craven has described in her letters ; 
tiieir ' cheek bones are remarkably squar^ and their eyes incline 
downwards towards the nose/ The Jartars of tne Crimea 
•eem to be, like those ^ Constantinople whom we ctdl Turks, a 
Turcoman tribe, but probably improved in every respect by an 
earl^ mixture of Mood with the inhabitants whom they found ei- 
iabhshed in the Crimea, viz. Goths, Greeks and Genoese. Of 
the former, we know that a considerable number remained in the 
time of Rubruquis ; and Busbequius has proved, by a short but 
convincing vocabulary, that the Gothic language was not extinct, 
in the neighbourhood of Mankoup, at the time of his embassy. 
Pallas and Dr. Clarke have also shown that there is still some 
tiffinify between \ky& Genoese dialect and that of the Mountain 
Tartars. The progress made in agriculture and gardenings by a 
people originally accustomed to an erratic life, is a further symp- 
tom of their admixture with some more civilized settlers ; and it 
may be presumed that these industrious habits were introduced 
among them at a very early period, and have long continued to 
in&uence and meliorate their national character, because it is evi- 
dent that neither the nature of their own feudal government, nor 
the intolerant spirit of Mahometanism which they derived from 
their subsequent connection with Constantinople, were at all like* 
ly io contribute to their civilization. 

< Berislav is a small town, founded on a regular plan by the Empress 
Catharine, on a fine sloping bank near the Dnieper, with a floating 
bridge, which is removed every winter. The river, like the Don, is 
navigated in double canoes, composed of two very narrow ones, often 
hollowed out of trees, and united by a stage. The town has wide 
streets at right angles to each other, but the houses are mostly miser- 
able wooden huts. The country around is all good land, but destitute of 
water; there are however many villages, and many acres of cultivated 
land along the banks of the river; and wherever there is a well, is ge- 
nerally a small cluster of houses, attracted by such a treastirc. On this 
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side of the Dnieper begins the regular series of Jews' houses, which 
are the only taverns or inns from hence all the way into Austria. Jews 
in every part of Little and New Russia abound. In Muscovy they are 
veiy uncommon.* Heber*9 MS. Journal, 

Chcrson, about 43 miles from Berislof and 96 from Perekop, 
was founded in 1778, and was intended to become the great em- 
porium of southern Russia, but it 

« Is gradually sinking into decay, from the unbealthiness of its situ- 
ation, and still more from the preference given to Odessa. Yet timber, 
corifi hemp, and other articles of exportation, are so much cheaper and 
more plentiful here, that many foreign vessels still prefer this port, 
though they are obliged by government first to perform quarantine and 
unlo^ their cargoes at Odessa. Corn is cheap and plentiful, but tim- 
ber much dearer than in the north, as the cataracts in the Dnieper ge- 
nerally impede its being floated down. There is a noble forest which 
we saw in Podolia, not far from the Bog, a beautiful river, unincuna- 
bered by cataracts ; but as some land carriage would be necessary it 
is as yet almost " intacta aecuri." The arsenal at Cherson is exten- 
sive and interesting ; it contains a motiument to Potemkin its founder. 
Two frigates and a seventy-four were building ; on account of the bar 
they are floated down to the Liman on camels, as at Petersburg. No- 
thing can be more dreary than the prospect of the river, which forms 
many streams flowing through marshy islands, where the masts of ves- 
sels are seen rising from amid brush- wood and tall reeds. In these 
islands are many wild boars, which arc often seen swimming from one 
to the other. No foreign merchants of any consequence remain here ; 
those who transact business at this court, do it by clerks and super- 
cargoes. My information respecting Cherson was chiefly from a Scotch- 
man named Geddes. The tomb of Howard is in the desert, about a 
mile from the town : it was built by Admiral Mordwinof, and is a small 
brick pyramid, white-washed, but without any inscriptiom He him- 
self fixed on the spot of his interment. He had built a small hut on 
this part of the atefifie^ where he passed much of his time, as the most 
healthy spot in the neighboui^hood. The English burial service was 
read over him by Admiral Priestman, from whom I had these particu- 
lars. Two small villas have been built at no great distance ; I suppose 
also from the healthiness of tlie situation, as it had nothing else tp re- 
commend it. Howard was spoken of with exceeding respect and af- 
fection by all who remembered or knew him ; and they were many.* 
Hcbcr^9 MS, Journal, 

* Nicolaefl*) on the Bop, is a rising town, very advantageously situated; 
being without the bar of the Dnieper, it is the station for vessels when 
built ; and here they are laid up to be repaired. Nothing, I should 
think) but the expense of new dock-yards induces government to per- 
severe in their system of building vessels at Cherson, when this neigh- 
bouring town has so many superior advantages. It hasa^ne river 
without either bar or cataract: deep, still water, and an healthy situar 
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tion. Vessels however are said to decay sooner than at Sebastopole/ 
Heber^^ MS, Journal. NicolaefTis about 31 miles below Cherson. 

< Odessa is a very interesting place ; and being the seat of govern- 
ment, and the only quarantine allowed except Caffa and Taganrog, k, 
though of very late erection, already wealthy and flourishing; too much 
praise cannot be given to the Duke of Richelieu, to whose administra- 
tion, not to any natural advantages, this town owes i^s prosperity. The 
bay is good and secure, but all round is desert; and it labours under 
the want of a navigable river, and a great scarcity of fresh water. 
There are two wells in the town, both brackish ; and a third, a very 
fine one, on the opposite side of the bay ; a fourth had been just disco* 
vered when I was there, in the garden of an Italian merchant, and was 
talked of like a silver mine. All commodities are either brought in 
barks from Cherson, or drawn over the atefifie by oxen, who were seen 
lying in the streets and on the new quay, greatly exhausted with thirst, 
and almost furious in their struggles to get at the water when it was 
poured into the troughs. The situation of the town ht>wever is healthj 
and pleasant in other respects. The quarantine is large and well con- 
structed.' 

< As far as I could learn, (and I made many inquiries) it was very bad 
policy to iix their quarantine at Odessa instead ofOtchakof, where was 
a city and fortress ready built, in a situation perfectly secure from the 
Turks, and whichi lying at the junctions of the Bog and theDnieper^ 
IS the natural emporium of these seas. The harbour, I understand, is 
perfectly secure ; and, even if the Liman were unsafe, the Bog affords 
a constant shelter. The observation generally made was, the necessity 
of a secure quarantine ; te which it wasanswered, that tlie point of Kin- 
bum afforded a situation even more secure than Odessa. If these facts 
are true, a wise government would probably, without discouraging 
Odessa, restore the quarantine to Otchakof, and allow them both to 
take their chance in a fair competition. This however seems little un- 
derstood in Russia ; Potemkin had no idea ef encouraging Cherson, but 
by ruining Taganrog ; and at present Cherson is to be sacrificed to the 
new favourite, Odessa.' Heber*9 MS. JoumaL 

We have taken the liberty of transcribing from Mr. Hcber^s ex- 
cellent journal an account of the very few places which seemed to 
deserve notice durinffthe journey from Akmetchet to Odessa^ be- 
cause we found ourselves unable to compress, into an equally small 
compass, the more desultory narrative of our author. We have 
now only to tell^ that Messrs. Clarke and Cripps, having contrived 
to escape from Odessa, embarked for Constanstinople, encoonter- 
ed a long succession of heavy gales of wind, were forced into the 
harbour of Ineada, made a second attempt, and arrived at the place 
of their destination. An appendix of about sixty pages, ten of 
which are devoted to a very curious set of military instructions 
drawn apbv SuVarof,and thirteen to an extract from the log-book 
of the Moderato^ concludes the volume. 
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From the preceding sketch, slight and imperfect ms it is^ ottr 
readers will perceive wat the work of Dr. Clarke forms a valimbie 
though rather expensive addition to our stock of English travels ; 
and if this were onr final parting with the author, we shoald ceo'- 
tent ourselves with offering hira our thanks for the amusement 
which he has afforded us. But, cootemplating the prospect of two 
additional volumes to complete his narrative, we i^l it incumbent 
on us to point out some blemishes by which the present is, in our 
opinion^ injured and disfigured. In the first place, we must pro- 
test against the extreme negligt^nce with which it is edited. The 
observations on the dress of livery servants (p. 92) are repeated 
almost verbatim in p. 162 : the note on the, word steppe at p. 190, 
occurs again, p. 219 ; a note on the Russian orthography is twice 
inserted; a somewhat coarse passage respecting Major Semple, 
which we have already quoted from the text, is again obtruded on 
our attention in a note ; and Mr. Heber's account of the Don 
Cossacks, after appearing in p. 228, is, with some slight variations 
of expression, reprinted in p. 291. These and a few similar proofs 
of hurry in the employment of his materials, and frequent inaccu- 
racies of language, which a moderatt^ly attentive revisal of his 
book must have enabled the author to discover and correct, arc 
faults of little importance, but they are such as ought to be avoided 
in a work of hign pretension to accuracy. 

In the next place, we think that Dr. Clarke has given an inju- 
dicious extension to a good general rule, by transcribing from 
his journal, with the same scrupulous accuracy, descriptions of 
what he really saw, and opinions which afterwards proved to 
be unfounded. It is certainly right that his sensations should be 
recorded and fixed in language at the moment when they are 
fresh and vivid, instead of being subsequently copied from the 
fainter traces of the memory ; but it is scarcely fair to impose on 
the reader the task of qualifying assertions, which he is entitled 
to consider as the results of sober consideration. Dr. Clarke 
aflhms ^nerally in p. f 2, that in Petersburg or Moscow * books 
ef red literary reputation — productions of other days, which from 
their importance in science have become rare, are never to be 
fbond ;' yet he, soon after, dwells with pleasure on the well-se- 
lected library of Count Golovkin, and (p. 140) on the rare and 
valuable collection of Count Botterline, which, with his botanic 
garden and museum, forms ^ one of the finest sights in liurope/ 
lap. 241 he employs a note to contradict, instead of modifying 
his text, although in this instance the remaric of Mr. Heber was 
confirmed by his own distinct recollection. He tells us, when 
speaking of the conduct of the Russians at Kaffa, ^ The most 
lamentable part of the injury thus sustained has been in the des- 
truction of the conduits and public fountains which conveyed, 
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together wilfa the purest water ^on> distant mountains , a source 
o4 nealth and coimbrt to the people/ p. 447. After this, p. 540, he 
qqotes the MS. ioisrnal of Mr. Ueber, who says, ' I could find no 
aqoeduct,. nor aid there appear any need ofone^ as there are ma- . 
ny beautiful springs borsting out of different paiis of the higher 
t©wtt— The springs have all been carefully preserved m cisterns, 
-.-and one of them, in particular, is a dehghtfuT bath.' It would 
be easy to add other instances in which these travellers^ are at va- 
rianceyaiid in which their discordant statements occasion no small 
perplexity to the attentive reader. 

We have already expressed our disapprobation of thirt coarse 
aad virulent style of invective with which our author uniformly 
pursues the nation as well as the government of Russia. We are, 
indeed, aware that such lan^age lias its eulogists, who will ^ re* 
turn turn thanks for die Ixudness with which he has spoken out, 
and for daring to call things by their right names;' yet we must 
coDtinue|to protest against this too easy and familiar m6de of elo- 
(pience. We must even venture to express our opinion, in opposi- 
tion to Dr. Clarke, that the conquest and subsequent treatment of 
the Crimea, described by his critical encomiasts, in a fine vein of 
metaphor, as the ' damned 5pof which all the pe»/wfnc5 cf Astra* 
chan* will not sweetenj nor the waters of fVolga warn away^^ 
are not ilfaistrative of the Russian character, nor ^ ii^finitely worse 
than even the conduct of modem France towards Switzerland and 
Spain.' 

That the Russian troops have committed in the Crimea all those 
excesses in which the soldiery of every nation, when not restrained 
by die wholesome coercion of discipline, are apt to indulge, we can 
readily believe ; that they were encouraged, and even instigated 
by their officers to the commission of those excesses, w^ also be- 
lieve ; and we fear that even the illustrious Suvarof, whom Dr. 
Clarke has singly exempted from his general censure, did not 
practise, either in the Crimea or in Poland, the morality which, 
m his public addresses, he recommended to his armies. But we 
do not admit that a whole nation can fairly be made responsible 
for the crimes of a set of men cut off from domestic society, and 
actuated only by the love of plunder or the love of mischief. If 
Dr. Clarke had seen his favourite Don Cossacks on the territory 
of a beaten enemy, he would perhaps have found that ' auferrc,ra- 
pere, trucidare,' &c. was a motto no less applicable to them than 
to the other Russian troops: yet we do not therefore object to the 

* Astraeham it a plaee of ooDiiderable trade. The market it plentifuHj lupplied with 
pTOYisiont of all kinds, but especially fish. After tke sale is over, what remains of the 
common torts is thrvwn f the dunfffdtl, -where the hogt and peulth/ feed upon them; and 
Iiea«e it happens that thtirvery pork and fiwli ttutt ofJS8h,''3tWB Tra?els» Vol. i.p.39. 
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highly faroarable picture of their domestic life by whichheha» re- 
paid their kind hospitality. No one attributes, to the depravity of 
' the universal population of France, the wide desolation produced 
l^ Buonaparte's legions; neither can it be supposed that the able 
commentators on Dr. Clarke, when they compare the conduct of 
the Russians in the Crimea with that of Britons in India, would 
infer from such a parallel that the English people are generally 
void of failh or humanity. 

The conquest of the Crimea was certainly, on the part of the 
Russian government, a manifest usurpation, achieved by that mix- 
ture of fraud and violence which ambition, when possessed of 
sovereign power seldom scruples to employ. It was one of those 
common acts of injustice wnich are to be found in the history of 
every nation ; which the vulgar often admire ; which the p)od 
roust always lament ; and which the wise are bound to reprobate. 
But wise men seldom delight in exaggeration ; they do not seek 
for inflated superlatives ; nor adopt the rant of fsmaticism in deliv- 
ering the impressive award of justice. It seems to be almost uni- 
versally admitted, that the conduct of the French government to- 
wards Switzerland and Spain has exhibited extreme ambition so 
blended with extreme malevolence, as to defy a comparison with 
any abuse of power which history has yet recorded; so that 
those who contend that the usurpation of the Crimea is * infinitely 
worse' thin these, can only be considered as evincing their con- 
tempt for the judgment of mankind, and as substituting the lan- 
guage of petulant and childish invective for that of rational abhor- 
rence. In the Crimea, as in Poland, the dissensions of a turbu- 
lent aristocracy finally subverted the fabric of government ; and 
the loss of independence was, in both, the lamentable but natural 
consequence. It is surely absurd to claim our peculiar commise- 
ration for the calamities of ^ that once happy and peaceable coun- 
try * which its whole history represents as alternately torn to pie- 
ces by intestine discord, or engaged in sanguinary conflicts with 
its neighbours ; and it is worse than absurd to compare the rest- 
less contests of the Tartar Mirzas for the choice of a master, with 
the struggles of the virtuous Swiss or hi^h spirited Spaniards for 
their national existence. When Catherine II. extorted from the 
Turkish emperor the concession of independence to the Khans of 
the Crimea, both the contracting parties were perfectiy aware that 
this pretended independence was a word without a meaning ; and 
that their act was substantially nothing more than a transfer, from 
one sovereign tq the other, of the allegiance of an irregular 
army, accustomed to subsist by plunder; and which, if it secured 
against their inroads the provinces of Russia, would proportion- 
aUy endanger those of tne Ottoman empire. That DOth the ri- 
val courts, whilst they pretended to acquiesce in this compnHnise^ 
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aecredy Uboulred to establish their exokinve sapremacy^ and di- 
rected to^at object ail the sobseqcient intrigues of their req^ctive 
factions, is, in itself, so probable, is supported by so nach evi* 
dence, and has been so generally credited, that we cannot consent 
to disbelieve it on the sinde assertion of Dr. Clarke, who tlnnks 
fit to represent the Turkish party as guided by the manoeuvres of 
Potemkin, no less than the wretched Sahim Ghend, the puwet, 
and ultimately the victim of Russia. The real conduct of the 
court of Petersburg towards that unhappy prince ; the pillage of 
his subjects and the devastation of the country, which appear to 
have been silently tolerated ; and the shamefiil negligence which 
occasioned such a waste of life during the conveyance of the Ar- 
menian and other Christian colonists from the Ciimea to the in- 
terior of the empire, cannot be defended or palliated ; and wc 
should be satisfied to leave these topics to the pencil of Dr. Clarke^ 
if we were not persuaded that the exhibition of moral as well as 
of physical deformfty is injured by caricatura, the extravagance 
of which, where it means to excite horror, is generally only mean 
and hidicrons. 



Aet. X, Extracts from the Diary of a Lover of Littrature. 
4to. pp. 250. Ipswich, Raw; London, Longman. 1810. 

THAT this age abounds with readers, needs no oAer proctf 
than the foecundity of the press ; that many of them take notes 
analytical and critical, can scarcely be doubted ; and that he who 
is conscious of his own acquirements, desires the fame of posses- 
sing them, has been (H-overbial ever since the time of Persius : 
tiiese considerations must be our excuse, if we dread the opening 
of a new chimnel to publication. A perusal of the present volume 
indeed, satisfies us that the writer has set the standard of his diaiy 
too high to give legitimate encouragement to every real or imagi- 
naQT lover of literature, whose vanity might incline him to acquaint 
the public with his opinions. 

Q^r author, as appears from his work, having checked a biai 
towards the bar, has made general literature his principal pro- 
fession ; and has been in the useful habit of criticising, analyzinf^ 
or eonfiating, sometimes the whole argument, and sometimes par- 
ticular passages of the various books which have passed under 
his review. From the voluminous common place book which 
sach a habit rapidly produces, he has taken a pretty large sample, 
including the rcmarKS of five years from 1796 to 1800. To the 
question, with what pretensions, be answers, 

' These are simplO} and easy of statement. To furnish occupa-^ 
VOE. IV. NO. vii. 20 
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timi, fti ai^«eftiit t^ouf, «o minds imbued with a refiih fer littrary put*' 
lrtfit») Iqr Miggrtting; topics for reflcctkin and incentives to resenrcfa^ 
partif fi'Otti an eabibition of wbaterer struck me as most interesting ik 
Uie ti iOMg fat B of otherst during a mtsceiianeous course of reading, an4 
pgrtlf to#, from a free and unreserved commuiiicatioB of the thoughts 
Ihejr gave rise to inmf own mind—this is all that I venture to propose 
to the Header as my aim in th6 publicaoion of the following Extracts s 
knd if^ in the prosecution of this purpose, 1 should be so nappy as to 
conciliate that good will which is not unlikely to result from the tolera- 
Vie execution of such a design, I shall fully have accomplished every 
^ing, so fiir as an Author's feelings are concerned, to which my ambT- 
licin, or my vanity (if it must be so), aspires/ Pref. p.«. 

. If poetry pleaaea, by exciting « succession of interesting emgh 
4on$, and pielureaque nature delights by a succession of agreeable 
MQifea, the general reader may reasonably be giatified by the 
^'ijck 9Qcee«ston of Kterary ideas which this publication wiu pre^ 
4wt 40 him. The writer, except that Adam Smith is bis guide iu 
Jus theory of knorats, and Burke the god of bis political idolaUy, 
has closely adhered in his course of reading and opinions to the 
motto of the Rambler. The immortal dead, and the perishable 
race of living writers aMear before us as suddenly, and glance 
by us as rapnily, as the figures in a phantasmagoria : some too 
faring a principal, and sotne a subordttiate part in the rq)re9ea- 
tation ; some leaving a c<mfesed and vague^ and others a diftUnct 
and vivid recollection. AftcT stating this, it is unnecessary to 
•dd that a scene so diversified eannot be the legitinuilje sat^ect of 
m review; being in fact itself a review of all that is moai prood- 
nent m ancient or modem literature. 

We cooceive that we can only perform ear Aity to the pobl^ 
by presenting them with some specimens of the executkoi of this 
fownal, and to the author by considering two or tiiree of those 
peculiar opinions which occur, it is true, in separate parts^ of his 
Vokime, but with an evident continuity of design and scBtimetit. 

< Oct. the 6tk — Pursued Boswelt's Life of Johnson. The distin^ 
guKshing excellence of Johnson's manner^hoih in speaking and writmg 
consists in the ant and lively illustrations by example, with which, vh 
liis vigorous sallies, he enforces his just and acute remarks on human 
We and manners, in all their modes and representations : the character 
Ihid charm of his «/y/e, in a happy choice of dignified and approp ri ate 
oxpres«ions,and that masterly involution of phrase* by which be coi^ 
trives to boh the prominent idea strongly on the mind. Burke's felicitf 
is in a different sphere : it lies in the diversified allusions to all arts 
and to aH sciences, foy which, as he pours along his redundant ude of 
eloquence and reason, he reflects a ligln and interest on every topic 
which he treats ; in a promptitude to catch theliuiguage and transfuse 
the feelings of passion; and in the unrestrained and ready use of ti 
styte^ die most ftexiblo> and the most aocomnuidacing to all topks^ 
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^ from grivd to fsft from lirely l»«evef«,'* ika |»Mi«pt «^ vriMi 
Ib 9DM language evar attaviad.*-*^ Ipas rca verba rapiuat.'* As q|^ 
fmea tQ ^ach olhery condemauon aught perlMpa be regardtdM ibl 
dtadamiaimig chancterblk ef the iMtaofy «id espantioD af %^ 
ktter/ p. 9. 

^ «liiJ^ rAtf 90r&.-p-Ftiibbed the penttal of the aratiocM of Demean 
tibenea. Upon the whole, 1 am rather aurpriaeilt I confeaat thoogh k 
he to my ahame, at the tran$eendfntml fiinle of the orator; and ciMiBOt 
help ascribing tt> io some measure, to trmdUionui reneralien. Qf the 
offects of these harangaes upon an Atbeniaii audience at the tinae, I 
ean readily believe anjr thin^ : hut they exhibit nothing of that artft* 
ficial constnictiou and rhetorical emheluahnent, which is calculated to 
extort the applause of the critic by pro€ea«on ; nor of that impaasiooei 
ami overwhelmed eloquence, which secures the adaairation of thf 
vorM at Urge. Sheer sense, urged wnh masculine force and inexv 
tbguiahaUe spirit is all they hare to boast ; ner do I meet with any 
thing in any ol them«-^and when I s^ this, I am not unmindful or 
Partridge's critique upon Garrick)-^which a person of sound judgment 
and strong feeling, long practised to an Athenian auditory, might not 
yery naturally be supposed to urge in the same manner, on a similar 
occasion, without much premeditation. The soeech on the Crown, if 
evidently the most laboured of any : yet how mferior is it in geniuSy 
erudition, Uste, and pathos, to Burke's matchless diatribe on the attack 
of the Duke of Bedford and Earl of Lauderdale T p. %7. 

*Jfirilthe \6tA \79S — Mr. L. breakfasted and spent the day with 
me. Had a long and interesting conversation on the suoject of Rousseau* 
He had brought a volume of the Nouvelle H^loiae in his pocket ; and 
^K>ke of its author, notwithstanding his own partiality for classic lite* 
rature, as, without any excepuon, the greatest genius and the finest 
writer that ever lived. I can impute this only to a temporary fasoina:- 
tion-*-to a fervid but transient glow of feeling, which of all men, his 
bvourite is the most calculated to impart, and himself to catch. 

< Rousseau is a character who has by turns transported me with the 
most violent and opposite emotions, of delight and disgust, admiratioi^ 
and contempt, Indignation and pit^ ; but my ultimate opinion of hlmi 
drawn as it is from a pretty attentive consideration of his writings and 
Us actions, will not, I think, easily be changed. 

^ This extraordinary man, it is evident, was constitutionally of an 
ardent spirit, vivid imagination, and most acute feeling. A mind thus 
attempered, is naturally prone to brood over its own visions ; to bang^ 
with fond complacency, upon a scene where every thing is arrayed at 
the disposition of the will and in the tinct of fancy ; and to turn aside 
with soreness and disgust from the spectacle of real life, in which good 
and ill are so intimately and stubbornly mingled ; where apathy suc^ 
ceeds enjoyment ; interest and self-will dissolve the charm of social 
intercourse; avarice and pride disturb the dreams (the endearing 
dreams) of sentiment and passion ; and even the sweet sympathies of 
I»ty itself, are chafed and exasperated into anguish, by the coarse 
maancrBi squalid rags, and loathsome honrs«%that too often acoompa^r 
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tlie wretched. Expelled at a tender age from tho«tf demesdc la- 
bitudes ithich mitigate the natural fierceness of man ; a aoct of outcast, 
from Ms fiunily) his country^ and almost from his species ; a wild 
iipd needy adventurer, cursed with a fiuBtidious dehcacf, and ex- 
posed to that scorn and contumely and insolent neglect^ which the 
pride of genius most impatiently endures ; he contracted a distempered 
sensibility, which forms the distinguishing feature of his chieiracter, and 
animates almost every passage in his writings. He wrote from the 
heart ; but from a heart excoriated by real or imputed wrongs, stung 
with a maddening sense of the depravity and sufferings of his species^ 
and inflamed vnth an implacable indignation at the causes of these 
evils, as he viewed them, through his perturbed indignation,' in the civil, 
social, and domestic institutions, the received opinions^ and prevailing 
practices of mankind. Upon these accordingly he pours out, in con* 
turning Jirey the vials of his wrath ; while he array? in all the glowina^ 
hues of impassioned eloquence, romantic modes of being, dear indeed 
and delightful to the fuicy, but utterly incompatible with the real and 
unalterable condition of our nature.' p. 71. 

^June the \%tk 1800. — ^Bpgan Herder's Outlmes of the Philosophy of 
the History of Man, of which I had heard high praise ;— but vras soon 
obliged to desist. He appears to write like a great child, eager to 
communicate its late acquirements, however uivia] and however trite, 
with wonderment and rapture, as new and most important information. 
His tedious rhapsodical method, is, however, by no means peculiar 
to him. In the writings of all the modern German philosophers I have 
ever met with, there is an encumbered heaviness and wearisome pro- 
lixity, arising from a generous but most fatiguing disposition to leave 
nothing upon trust, but to impart, at full length, and in all the ampli- 
tude of ponderous detail, the whole mass of whatever they have labori- 
ously collected— which gradually extinguishes every spark of cuiiosity 
and interest, and overwhelms the spirits with lassitude and languor. 
Something of this may perhaps be ascribed to the particular state of 
science in that country ; but must be owing to the peculiar genius of 
the people. I &ncy that in their poetry, I discover a distinguishing 
cast of character somewhat allied to their prosings. We search in vain, 
in the efiXisions of the German Muse, for what the French emphatically 
term <* la spirituelle*'— for traits of a delicate and refined sensibility, 
and cultivated imagination : but are struck, at every step, with indica- 
tions of powers, rather clumsily robust, than vigorously active ; and 
feelings, rather coarsely strong, than nicely susceptible ; — a sort of in- 
tellectual constitution, which appears to accomplish every thing by ef- 
fort ; which can neither execute what is trifling with grace, nor what 
is great with dignity ; but is for ever mistaking rudeness for simplicity, 
violence for pathos, appetite for passion, delirium for fancy, enormity 
for grandeur, and whatever is ghastly ferocious and horrid, for the ter- 
rible and the sublime.* pp. 332, 833. 

^ The reader whom these quotations may incline to introduce 
hunself into a study thus varied, and enliyen^d, will find from the 
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dissertation on dreams and argoment on annihilation that our ex- 
trads have been by no means too iavourable for an impartial spe- 
eknen of the author's manner. We most now yield to the temp- 
tation of noticing a few leading sentiments which appear at inter- 
vals throughout the work, with an intention, as it should seem, to 
provoke inquiry. 

In the first place the author is one of that common species of 
bold reasoners, who are more inclined to reduce Revelation to the 
level of their opinions, than to submit their jqdgment to Revela* 
tion. In this spirit he has introduced some strictures on the sa- 
cred writings, which are not only too light to be entertained, but 
too hasty and indigested for publication. 

< Finished the perusal of St. Matthe-v's Gospel in Griesbach's edi- 
tion of the New Testament. — Christ's strange temptation in the wil- 
derness (c. 4.) has all the insulated air of an interpolation : its texture 
is peculiar to itself, and it coheres with Jie main narrative at i^either 
extremity^— One cannot be surprised that the people were powerfully 
atnick with the Discourse from the Mount (c. 5, 6, 7.) :— it is still sur- 
passingly impressive : what must it have been at the time it was deliv- 
ered ! — Matthew evidently applies the paisage from Esaias, <« He took 
our infirmities, and bare our sickness,'" (c. 8. v. 17.) not to Christ's vi- 
carious sufferings, but his miraculous cures :— and he is usually acute 
enough in spying out the completion of a prophecy. Surely the De- 
struction of the Temple and the Day of Judgment — events rather dif- 
fering in the degree of their importance — are strangely confounded iu 
the prophetic denunciations (c. 24.), as this Evangelist reports them. 
I have ventured, in this review, to consider the Gospels, however sa- 
cred the subject ^vhich they treat, as mere human compositions : they 
pretend to nothing more ; and with suclrperplexing difficulties is the 
hypothesis of their inspiration clogged, that I suppose nobody, at this 
time of day, regards them in any other light The various readings 
collected with such diligence by Griesbach, however numerous, are 
fewer than we should expect to find in writings so frequently transcri- 
bed and reprinted; and they rarely, if ever, affect the sense m any im- 
portant particular.' p. 102. 

^ Finished St. Luke's Gospel. This is the history on which Mr. EA^n- 
son aoiely relies ;— 4nd it must be confessed, that it has more the air of 
an ordinary historical composition, than any of the other narratives oi> 
the subject— The angelic annunciation to Zacharias and Mary (c. 1.), 
on which is founded the preternatural conception of John and Jesus, 
must, it is evident, entirely depend, for its direct evidence, on the cre- 
dit of those two witnesses, attesting a transacuon altogether privatCf— . 
Why did not Christ (c. 4. v. 23, &c.)*work a miracle in his own coun- 
try, instead of provoking a natural indignation by denying so easy a 
manifestation of his divine mission, where, from the proverbial prone- 
ness to incredulity, it was so particularly wanted ? Fifty reasons, I am 
aware, may be assigned from the comments and glosses of those who 
are resolved at any rate to find one ; but what I wish, is a substantia 
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and satifactory antwer*— Xtiiv relatea tfa« perplexing atoiyrf traaafrfi 
ling a legion of devils from a niau into a herd of swine. What can bf 
made of this, under the torture ol any ingenuity ? Those who refiM 
possession by the devily into derangement of intellect^ must be gravel* 
led here. p. 130. 

* There is more in the tone of these remarks, than in the m* 
marks themselves, to demand a few observations ; and it k the 
more necessary to, apply such an antidote, where the inquirer 
unites with his freedom an appearance of sincerity and candomy 
which we observe with pleasare in his review of Hord'a Sermonip 
and Hey's lectures. 

As to the temptation of Chnst^ which be elsewhere calls ' an aa* 
explicable and saspicious legend ; unconnected with the narrative 
where it s^pears easily feigned, and incapable of contradiction r' 
we affirm it to be neitoer ^ fiexplicable nor insulated/ otherwiaft 
than as the parts of a narrative must be often found, which onljr 
professes to relate the naost prominent circumstances, or impor« 
tant precepta. How can it be affirmed that ^ it coheres with tlM 
main narrative at neither extremity,' when the temptation, as re» 
lated ci] eumstantially by St. Matthew and St. Luke, and briefly 
alluded to, as a thing known, by St. Mark, immediately foUowa 
the baptism of our L^rd, and precedes the beginning of his miBis- 
try ? — 2L period the most awful of his mortal life, and for which he 
would, as man, prepare hknself by (lasting, meditation^ solitude 
and prayer. The Apostles confirm what is intimated by numerous 
passages in our Saviour's life, that he not only appeared on earth 
as a pi*opitiation for the sinsof man, but as a model for their prae'» 
fee and imitation. But it was only as being himself liable to b^ 
* tempted in all points like as we are,' that he oould afford a pcit« 
tern to conupt and frail creatures in the exercise of victorious vit* 
tue. If then he was subject to temptation, it was to that peculiar 
temptation which beset bis peculiar circumstances and comiitioB, 
Endued, as Jesus was, wit| the miraculous power by which hitf 
divine commission was to b^ proved, the temptation to which his 
situation chiefly exposed him, was the undue exercise of that mira- 
culous power ; first, for the purpose of self indulgence ; next, of 
unmeaning ostentation ; and lastly of temporal grandeur, ^no- 
ever will consider that from some of the modifications of senjHial 
gratification, of pride, or of ambition, all the vices wbidi deform 
our nature are derived, mav find in the evil sugcestiMs^ at* 
tributed to the devil by the Evangelists, a prwrf of St PauTa 

* Sometkiog of Uie nme oatare may b« foand ygt 114 ami I6fi, ind vumy tsaU^ortd 
passages are fally safllcient to varrant our remarks, partieularly that •ffeoaiTe aadgct* 
uHoas affiriDation, p. 44. that ' Paganism, abont the beginning <tf our lera, seeint tolSifc 
been in jnuoh the sine degret of aredit aaChriitiaDity now/ 
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WKiihm thtt Chrisl * wms tenipled id all points as we are ;' and 
H wili be no lesseridenl tbat in the means by which these sugges- 
tions were to be aooompUshed, the temptation was artfully adapts 
ed to the peculiar circumstances of his situation. In this light 
the subject maiy be considered under more points of view than it 
10 here fit to enlarge upon ; and the longer it is thus considered, 
the less < sospicioas/ we venture to affirm, it will appear to thoae 
who are contented to rest their belief in the existence and agency 
of the evil spirit upon the literal account of Scripture. In the 
mean time the lovers of aHegory may refer the same coorsa 
of ailment to the oorropt suggestions and indinations of the 
moid. 

With regard io ttie inspiration of Uie Scriptures, the principle of 
Warburton and Hard seems unexceptionable^ ' that when the Dc^ 
ity interposes in human affisirs, he interferes no further than is 
necessary to the end in view^ and leaves every thing eke to the 
<9per»kion of second causes.' Since we find that the Creator hai 
#ontrrred the natural world wHh such prospective wisdom, that 
wUist it is upheld by hts power, and actuated by his wiU. it moves 
M it were spontaneouslv, in coiilbrmity with establishecl laws : it 
is reasonable to conclude, that in his moral interpositions he has 
sdhered to the same plan, and having gnardea from error and 
preserved from oblivion that which it is important for mankind to 
learn, has commonly intrusted the mode of communicating it to 
the natural powers and facutites of his servants. 

A|^, when it is asked, somewhat reproachfully, ' Why did not 
Qurist work a mirack in his own country ? the ojbjector surely 
Ibr^s, that throughout the Gk>spels such a manifestatiim of the 
Avme mission is commonly conferred as^ a reward of previous 
fpood inclination. A predisposition to believe, as a moral qualifi- 
cation, is required, before tins confirmatioD of belief is bestowed.* 
The subject of dannoniacs is no doubt imperfectly understood : 
but we do not see the obfcction to which our author alludes, when 
ke opposes the case in ^. Luke (chap. viii. verse 96) to the inter- 
pretaUon of madness. The most obvious difiiculty in the several 
recounts of this miracle, was long aeo removed by the reference 
^Qrolams to the sacredness of the Jewish laws, prohibiting the 
Aesh of swine. 

Tile Diarist, however, as it uniformly appears, is surprised that 
Hktc are difficulties in revelation. To deny that difiiculties exist, 
■Mi^ indeed be either hypocrisy or folly. It is more satisfactory, 
JM weU as more candid, to argue that t Christianity is a scheme 
iBSperfeetly undersiTOod, planned by infinite wisdom, and canvassed 
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by finite^mprehensions. Btit we are sometimeB asked^ why k 
it not purposely cleared of all possible objections, which as lour as 
they exist, must stend in the way of its universal reception t to 
tUs there is a ready answer, connected with the situation of man, 
as living in a probationanr and preparatory state. If the fact, that 
Crod has revealed himself to mankind, were rendered evident to 
our senses, or capable of any other than moral demonstration, the 
chief probation of half the civilized world would be taken away; 
With the uneducated ranks of society, who from want of abttilTf 
and opportunities of inquiry, do, and of necessity must, adopt 
their raigious belief from the instructions of others, to act con- 
formably to that belief, is a sufficient trial. The same remark 
may be extended to many of a higher class, whom youth or ig. 
norance make too careless to dowt, pleasure or occupation too 
busy to inquire. But there remains a large portion of persons 
whose rational desires are satisfied by enjoyment, and whom re- 
finement of taste, absence of passion, love of personal character, 
or the nobler resources of a cultivated mind, withdraw from all 
temptation to irregular indulgences. Theirs is the probation of 
the mind; and consists, as it is rational to conclude, in the sincer- 
ity with which they examine revelation, and the impartiality widi 
which they hold the balance of moral evidence and speculative 
objections. 

La V6rit6 repose aux plcds dc PEtemel. 

Rarementelle 6claire un orgueilleux mortel. 

To reject revelation unexamined, or examined cursorilv, is 
contumacy; to admit into the examination prejudice or self con- 
ceived opinions, is pride. The true and practical morality of the 
mind consists in avoiding these errors ; and in associatinff inquiries 
into revealed truth with that submission of reason which is due to 
a subject that involves the counsels of God. 

The difficulty, almost amounting to impossibility, of inventing 
and establishing such facts as those on which Christianity rests, 
seems to have forcibly struck the objector who has called forth 
these remarks. Now if it has been justly observed that a circum- 
stance originally doubtful, becomes not more certain at last, though 
it has been long remembered, the converse must be equally ad- 
mitted, that what was true two thousand years ago, loses none (tf 
its authenticity by time. If then prophecy and history ; if external 
and internal testimony, if considerations from analogy and colla- 
teral proofs, from a body of* evidence to which none of that on 
which we are accustomed to found our daily reasonings, notions, 
and actions can at all be compared ; is it reason, or is it philosophy, 
to allow our conviction to be shaken, because only St. John has 
recorded the miracle of Lazarus, because the cases of dsemoniacs 
are now inexplicable, because the scriptural account of the en- 
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tansMeof sih into tbe woild is embanrAMed with dafficc^ks ; or 
because, in a detached part of oar Lord's conduct, there ajqpeart 
a mystery, which at tnis distance of time we cannot unravel ? 
The empluitic remark oi PaJey cannot be too <^ten enforced. 
' True fortitade of understanding consists in not suffering what 
we know to be disturbed by what we do not know.' 

Besides the tlieotogical inooiries, there is another very prevalent 
piirsmt throughout the book before us, of the sources of the 
{deasures of taste. For this intere^ng purpose many of the an* 
dent treatises are consulted ; and our own writers from Dryden 
to Alison carefidlly analyzed. Here too the aut^r is sceptical^ 
aad cannot arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. Of the last 
mentioned writer, he says: 

< Surely this succession of pleasurable images (I wish to say it with- 
omt offence)) reminds one of the hypothesis of the elephant and tor- 
toise : for where a train of similar causes^ multiplied mdefinitely, (it 
should seem) for no other purpose but to mcrease the inte&tity or du- 
ration of the effect) is called in to account for one grand result) we are 
sull left to search for the efficient causes of that resuH in the a^ncy 
of the separate principles which compose the series to which it is as- 
cribed.' — ^p. 186. 

It dM)ohl here be remembered, that Mr. Alison's interesting 
essay considers the nature of the emotions excited by the objects of 
taste, and &e associations that heighten or dimimsh our sensibility 
to them. The connection between these objects and our imagina- 
tion, in which connection the ^ e^cie^i^ cat«^es' of the pleasure we 
receive from them must be found, he has professedly reserved for 
a discussion which most of the readers of nis first essay are impa- 
tiently expecting. To us it has always appeared, that inquiries into 
this subject dive too far below in searchmg for the hidden sources 
of the pleasures of the imagination, which, after all, lie nearer the 
surface than their complexity inclines us to suppose. 

First, we are strongly interested in any vivid repjresentation of 
human passions or emotions. This would seem sufficiently naturaL 
But a sceptic turns round upon us to adc, why is such vivid repre- 
sentation pleasing ? The efficient cause of our gratification, he 
says, is not sympathy. Terror and pity, in which we are usually 

Xsed to sympathize, are disagreeable emotions. Neither do we 
any share of the remorse of Lady Macbetii, nor of the jea- 
lousy of Othello, nor of the malice of ^anga^ nor of the hatred of 
De Montibrt, nor of the ambitious pride of Satan. True, our 
feeling in these and similar cases is not always sympathy ; but it 
18 always either sympathy or interest, or both, in the extraordinary 
sitoation of the hero of our tale : not perhaps in his passion, but in 
Ws strong expression of it ; in the energy with which he acts under 
critical emergencies or contending emotions ; in bis feeliOjgs ; ja 
VOL. IV. NO. vn. 21 
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skarif his presence of mind, his whde character. This interest 
;engafles^ ocooptes, add delights the unagination, and is at once 
the pleasure for which we are seelcing. 

Such at least, we conceive, is a just account. of the feelings with 
which we are impressed by passages of acknowledged sublimity. 
When Ajax, in Ae Iliad, enveloped in the mist with which Jupiter 
had surrounded his tavourite, asks not for life, only 'to perish in 
the face of day,' the reader cannot fail to symiiathize in the hero's 
distress, and his bold indifference towards all but glory ; and feels, 
in a lower degree, the suspense and. anxiety by which the. actual 
q^ectator of such a battle would be agitated. On the contrary, 
when Milton represents the fallen angel, with admirable union of 
pathos and sublimity, exclaiming, 

Farewel, happy fields. 
Where jojrs forever dwell : Hail, horrors, faail 
Infernal world ! and thou profounde^t Hell 
Receive thy new possessor : on^ who brings 
A mind not to be ciiang'd by place or time. 

We cannot justly be said to sympathize with a character which we 
thoroughly disapprove ; but we feel so strong an interest in its 
vigorous and unbroken energy, that neither the hero of the ^neid 
nor I laid awakens an equal degree of admiration or emotion. 

In epic then and tragic poeti^? it is the ctMracter of passion that 
affects us: in odes and elegies it is the cacprcsion of passion. 
Nothing else could have given celebrity to the far-famed effiision 
of Sappho ; and the sort of pathos which charms us there is 
carried incomparably higher in Pope's Eloisa. .When pas- 
sion declines mto sentiment, an interest of the same nature is 
awakened, but feit of course less vehemently, unless it is increas- 
ed by the sympathy which often arises from kindred emotion or 
similar situation ; in which case the incidental effect, from the 
association of ideas, becomes so strong, that a sonnet or sentimen- 
tal elegy will often dwell upon the mind longer than the subUmest 
scenes. 

The foundation therefore of the pleasures we receive from epic, 
tragic, and sentimental poetry, is human passion, which always 
excites our interest, and sometimes our sympathy ; whether cfe- 
mandingour admiration and awe, or awakening pity, melancholy, 
and the tender affections. * And surely when it is remembered that 
we are men, living in the same world, actuated by the same pas- 
sions, subject alike to chance and change, and slaves alike to ^1- 
ing; it is superfluous to inquire farther why we are affected, 
interested, or pleased by the represehtation of human passion, 
r Secondly, we arc g -atlficd by the description of character and man- 
ners, even where there is no expression of passion; andprofaubly for 
the same reason, because we are concerned with them as men. This 
is the charm of the lower sorts of comedy. The represented cha- 
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l*acters amase us more than even their archetype* in nature, be^ 
cause the features which we have seen dispersed among a variety 
of persons are concentrated in the representation to form a stron- 
ger portrait. The satirist aims at engaging us in a similar inter^ 
est, and heightens it, according as he succeeds in drawing , his 

Eictures either of individuals or of human life, in the most torci- 
le colours. So Horace, in the very opening of his satires, be- 
gins with a general description of human weakness and then par- 
ticularizes the different professions. At intervals too, by a spii ited 
stroke of his pen, he sketches an individual character. We need 
therefore look for the foundation of the pleasure which comic, sa- 
tiric, and moral poetry affords us, no farmer than the manners and 
characters of men. 

Thirdly, the objects of nature and art> which are beautiful or 
interesting in themselves, please us in poetical description, because 
that description rec^ls or excites in our minds the emotions which 
the objects themselves are calculated to raise. ' The ideas sug- 
jested by the scenery of spring, are ideas productive of emotions 
of cheerfulness, gladness, and tenderness. The ideas suggested 
by the prospect of rums, are images belonging to pity, melancho- 
h', and admiration. The ideas in the same manner awakened by 
the view of the ocean in a storm, are ideas of power, majesty, 
and terror.'* Similar trains of ideas, it is obvious, are excited 
by the poetry of Thomson, many parts of Cowper, the descrip- 
tive passages of the Georgics, &c. and have given to most readers 
the earliest delight of which they have been conscious in poetry. 
It is enough, therefore, to say, that the objects of nature and art 
furnish the theme of that third class, which is usually termed de- 
scriptive poetry. 

It would not be difficult to select numerous passages, of which 
cither unmixed passion, or pure delineation of character, or mere 
description of nature, form the sole feature. Of the first a strik- 
ing example is afforded by the exclamation of Ajax, already allu- 
ded to, Ey ^(^Et xeu oTit^trot; and the sublimc idea that Milton has 
attributed to Satan — 

< So farewel, Hope, and with hope farewel fear ; 
Farewel Remorse ; all good to me is lost ; 
£141^ be thou my Good* 

Of the second class, we have a si:fficient instance in the strong 
iotUne from the pencil of Juvenal — 

* Nam quod turpe bonis, Titio Gaioque, decebit 
Crtspinum/ 

Examples of unmixed descriptive poetry will occur to evcrv 
reader, biit few wfll paint so many or such vivid scenes as the well 
known lines — ^^_^ 

• Alisoo/ page 5$, 
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< Sweet is tlie breath of morn) her riabg sweet 
With charm of earliest birdS) &c.* 

But frequent as these instances may be^ it much more frequently 
happens that the different sources of pleasures^ hitherto traced^ 
join in the same stream, and almost elude us when we attempt to 
separate them, and distinguish the original cause of our gratifica- 
tionl Here too the inexlmuslible stores of Paradise Lost offer us 
a ready example. Satan's speech to the sun opens with a sublime 
description or the sublimest object in nature, which leads to the 
impassioned sentiment — 

^ I add thy namei 
O Sufif to tell thee how I hate thy beams/ 

• We have a si^^lar mixture of forcible thought with indiYidual 
satire in the line— 

< Si natura negat ; fi^icit indignatio versum, 
Qualemcunque potest^ quales ego, vel Cluvienus/ 

Still more frequent is the union of descriptive poetry with 
sketches of manners and character ; for few writers have been 
so inattentive to the objects around them as not to perceive how 
tame, uninteresting, and desolate nature commonly appears, till 
man arises upon the scene. Instances may be every where 
found ; but we already seem to have trespassed too long upon tJbie 
patience of our readers. 

We are then disposed to maintain that there is no species of po- 
etry which does not fall under one of the three classes here de- 
scribed ; and no poetical beautv which ma^ not be ultimately re- 
ferred to one of them separately, or to their union: the medhim 
through which we receive the pleasure thus conveved to us being 
of course the imagination. And this medium leans us to suchnu- 
merous associations with the principal idea of the writer, that we 
need not wonder at the intricacy in which the whole subject is in- 
volved. Nothing indeed is more difficult than to analyze literary 
gratification. In this respect, as well as others, the old illustration 
may be adopted, and a highly finished poem may be comp«fcred to 
a highly finished picture ; the different parts please us taken sepa- 
rately, and the general tone pleases us when they are formed into 
a whole : but the most patient investigator will scarcely discover 
how the colours are blended, or to which of them the principal 
effect should be ascribed. 

One of the pleasantest associations which accompanies the volume 
now under review, is the contemplation of a leisure so successfully 
dpent ill the acquisition of useful knowledge, and the pursuit of 
elegant studies. We trust that the example is by no means singu- 
lar, and that there ai*e many more journalists than journals, many 
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aiore readers than choose to give die world sock a proof of the 
employmeiit of their time. Such an instance is a practical eri- 
dence^ more valuable than a thousand arguments^ of the excel- 
lence of that general and established plan of education upon which 
some theorists would persuade the present age to refine. This 
writer j^ances from ancient lore to modem essays, from chemis- 
try to poetry, from metaphysics to rhetoric, with all the ease which 
an education regularly disciplined ensures, and with all the ardour 
which a mind generally cultivated inspires. Inform the memory, 
exercise the judgment, correct the taste, give the power of exores- 
slon, and the habit of composition: the mind so matured will be 
at no loss to find the place suited to her powers ; and a sound and 
frmtfol stock will be prepared, on which the accuracy of an lus- 
tcarian,the acuteness of a lawyer, the sagacity of a phdos<K>her, or 
the elegant knowledge of a general reader may be sucoessfiilly en- 
grafted. 



Art. XI. Select Poems from the HesperideSy or Works both 
Human and DMnt. of Robert Serrick.Esq, with occasional 
Remarks. By J. N. sm. Svojpp. 253. Bristol, Gutch. 1810. 

A Selection from the Poetical Works of Thomas Carew. Lon- 
don, sm. 8vo. pp. 95. Longman and Co. 1810. 

Select Beauties ofAncient Mnglish Poetry , with Remarks by 
ffec late Henry Ifeadleyy A. B. A New Edition ; to which arc 
added his Onginal Poems, &c. and a Biographical Sketch of 
his Life. By Henry Kett, B. D. FcUow of Trinity College, 
QxfiMxl. 2 vols. sm. 8vo. pp. 420. London, Sharpe. 1810. 

THESE new books are all old, and are intended to flatter that 
appetite for reprints, which is one of the symptoms of the bi- 
bliomania now so prevalent. Those who cannot afford to pur- 
chase, or to pick upy as the phrase is, the original publicatioDS of 
our old poets, which are scarcer and dearer than any one but a coh 
lector would believe, must be content with the selections or entire 
reprints of them, which are daily issuing from the press, and of 
which the volumes, whose titles we have just transcribed, are fair 
spedmens. The collector of the present day does not object to re- 
prints, any more than the possessor of the Pigot diamond objected 
to have glass models taken of his jewel ; nor do they at all tend, 
as the lUv. Mr. Dibdin insinuates, to. cure the bibliomania, any 
more than a si^ht of those models lessened the public desire to 
possess the on^nal. No; your modem collector will even lend 
a literary cariosity for republication, as Voltaire says, avec unt 
clcmencej ywi sera louie tous les joumaux et dans tons les si^cles. 
The copy is of the same value as the original, only to those who 
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can relish the. beauties of $id author without the assistance of the - 
ugliness of his types ; while the collector, who is a very different 
person from the reader, of books, glories the niore in his curious 
ori^aal, since the fame of its existence is thus the more widely 
difiused. 

'Hie rergn of Elizabeth, and not that of Anne, was without doubt 
the Augustan age of Enghsh poetry. ^ If we seriously and impar- 
tially examine;' says Mr. Headley, ' the cluster of poetical names 
that were concentred in the space of ninety -one years^^from the 
accession of Elizabeth to the restoration of Charles II. and com- 
pare them with those who have respectively flourished from that 
time to this, a period of an hundred and thirty-eight years, we shall 
find the phalanx of older classics but little affected by a compari- 
son with the more modem muster-roll. And here a natural ques* 
tion seems to arise ; how happens it that the great parts of poetry 
should be so soon filled up and manifest a degree of excellence in 
some respects unequalled by our later writers ? We constantly 
find,' he continues, ' a period in the annals of every country, at 
which its people begin to be sensible of the shame and ignominy 
of ignorance : this no sooner becomes perceived than it is deeply 
felt : the mind, stimulated by a forcible impulse, catches the alarm, 
and hastens at once tb renounce its slaveiy ; in the struggle and 
collision that ensues, the genius of the people frequently Uikes as- 
tonishing strides towards perfection. We may yet fiirther observe, 
that the military spirit of Eliza's reign, being put upon the stretch 
far beyond its usual tone by the perilous and alarmmg situation of 
the kingdom, served to excite a general inclination for action, that 
invigorated attempts of every kind, whether literary or political. 
The temper of the times was happily and sinsularly disposed for 
the reception and cultivation of the classics, which then more im- 
mediately began to operate with salutary effects. The manly spi- 
rit of expiring chivalry lent a romantic grace to the prevailing 
taste, which, associating with the fantastic incongruities of Italian 
imagery, required nothing but the chastity and good sense of an- 
cient learning to add a weight and value to composition, which 
were hitherto unknown.' KetVs Headley, vol. i. pp. x — xiii. 

Whatever may be thought of the elegance of these remarks,thcrc 
is much truth in them. Certain it is, that the poetry of the ace in 
question, possesses a raciness and strength, which was ill exchan- 
ged in the succeeding reign for mellowness and dilution. The vi- 
gour of the Muse in her youth was more enchanting than the gra- 
ces of her matoritj^. * This was some time a mystery, but now 
the time has given it proof.' It was denied or forgotten in the days 
of Pope, and is even now but partially acknowledged. The names 
of6hak$peare and Spenser indeed are pronounced with a profound- 
er awe thanthose ofDryden and Pope; butwhileHaliiax,Duke,and 
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Faklea are well known, and present familiar ideas to the mind^ 
Carewy Herrick, and Lovelace are nothrng but soundd ; yet the 
former were mere rhymesters, and the latter true poets. This in- 

1'ury is generally to be attributed to what Mr. Headley calls * the 
ate very incomplete and careless publication of the English Poets, 
commonly called Johnson's Edition, in which so few of our older 
classics appear.' 

It woula never be discovered from it, nor indeed from any edi- 
tion of the British Poets, that the age of Elizabeth was the most 
poetical age of this poetical nation ; and it would not be sufficiently 
manifest who * the wits of either Charles's days were.' The fact 
is, that our early writers, actually possessing many conceits, have 
gained credit for nothing else ; and under this imputation aU their 
feeling and fancy have lain buried for centuries. The public are 
therefore almost as much indebted to the revivers of neglected 
poetry, as to the authors of it ; and the labours of Cooper, Percy, 
Kitson^ Ellis, &c. are gratefully estimated by every admirer of 
true genius. - v. 

' As one of the most striking examples of the unjustly neglected 
early poets, we would instance the author of the first of the vol- 
umes before us, Robert Herrick ; and to the list of renovat(H*s 
and perpetuators of departed genius, amply deserves to be added 
his present editor.* Herrick, a more exquisite poet than Carew, 
whom Mr. Headley ranks above Waller, had nearly buried for 
ever all his feeling and fancy beneath the conceit, the pruriency, 
and the obscenity, with which his volume (of more than fourteen 
hundred poems) abounds, when a writer in the Grentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1796 first informed the public, that in the scarce vo- 
mme, called Robert Herrick's Hesperides, which had been flip- 
pantly passed over by Phillips in his Theatrum Poetarum, and by 
Grainger after him, there was much true poetry ; and Mr. Ellis, 
in the second edition of his ^ specimens,' raked four beautiiul 
pearls from the dunghill : Dr. Prake, in the third volume of his 
^ Literary Hours,' noticed the poet's beauties more at larp, col- 
lected his biography, and furnished an essay on his genms and 
writings, with a recommendation that a hundred of his poems 
should ^ be chosen by the hand of taste,' and formed * into an 
elegant little volume.' It appears, however, from the ' advertise- 
ment' prefixed to the present selection, that Dr. Nott had formed 
the design before Dr. Drake had pointed it out as a desideratum; 
and indeed the tatter's prescriptions, as to its execution, are as 
little attended to by the lormer, as the practice of one physician is 
generally followed by another. 

' When I first had in idea,' he says, < the republication of these poems 

*Dr Nott» of Bristol Hotwelb, tb« tnunlator of Catulhis, Petrareh, &c. 
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it was my design to prefice tbem witha riiort stetdi of tbe author's 
Jbistory ; and I had long since collected mj scanty materials for the 
purpose from every known source ; but, just as I was about to mould 
them into the form of a life, the last edition of Dr. Nathaniel Drake's 
ingenious and amusing work, Literary Hour$^ fell into my hands, in 
which I found that he had anticipated me; every circumsunce I had 
obtained this gentleman was already in possession of; and he had so 
elegantly inwove [n] them with those three numbers of his book, which 
he allots to Herrick, that for me to embody them again, thus recently, 
in a biographical shape, must have been considered as nothing short of 
plagiarism. 

< I differ in opinion from Mm, when he asserts that out of the four*' 
teen hundred poems, of which Herrick's works consist, one huudi>ed 
only could be selected by the hand of taste. I have presented the 
public with nearly three tinted that number^ and I trust the offering 
will not be thought intrusive.' pp. iii, iv. 

We are as partial to Herrick as Dr. Noti can be, and have sta- 
dted him perhaps with equal care ; and really we cannot but think 
that he would nave shown more kindness to the poet, if he had 
taken Dr. Drake's advice, and confined bis selections within the 
hundred. Herrick has not a ctnturtj of pieces in his best style ; 
and the editor, in order to makeup the two hundred and eigfa^* 
foor, with which ^ he has presented the public,' has b^n obliged 
to preserve much of that pedantty and conceit, which failed to 
preserve the poet. He has indeed removed his pruriency and ob- 
scenity ; he has destroyed the dragon which prevented the fruit 
of the Hesperides from being gathered ; but, after all, what rea- 
der of taste will vcntare through a volume, in which he stands 
the chance of picking up such foppery as this ? 

* THE BRACELET OF PEARL. 

< To Sylvia. 
* I brake the bracelet 'gainst my will ; 

And wretched I did see 
Thee discomposed then, and still 

Art discontent with roe. 
One gem was lost ; and I will get 

A richer pearl for thee 
Than ever, dearest Sylvia, yet 

Was drunk to Anthony: 
Or, for revenge, I'll tell thee what 

Thou for the breach shalt do ; 
First crack the strings, and after that 

Cleave thou my heart in two.' — p. 178. 

But Dr. Nott does not seem to discriminate between conceit and 
feeling, since he recommends the following poem * to the taste, 
and skill of the musical composer.' 
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* M THE WATSR KYMPHS^ 
Drinking at a fountain. 

< Reach with your whiter hands to me 

Some crys^ of the spring ; 
And I about the eup shall see 
^resh lilies flourishing; 

Or else, sweet nymphs, do you but this ; 

To th* glass your lips incline ; 
And I shall see by that one kiss - 

The water tumM to wine.*— -p. 1 40. 

This is almost as bad as Scriblenis : 

< She drinks ! she drinks ! behold tjie matchless dame ! 

To her 'tis water^ but to us *tis flame : 

Thus fire is water, water fire, by turns. 

And the same stream at once both cools and bums.' 

It appears to us that Herrick trifled in this way solely in compli- 
ment to the taste of the atfe ; and that whenever he wrote to please 
himself, he wrote from the heart to the heart. His ^ Night-piece/ 
bis ^ Corinna going a-Maying,' his ^ Gather ye rose-buds when ye 
may,' and his ^ Mad Maid's Song/ are not greater proofs of his 
taste and feeling than of his genius. We would wiilinghr ouote 
one of these poems^ as a specimen of his powers ; but JDr. Nott 
has not only exposed many of the poet's deformities^ but concealed 
several of his beauties ; and oar pages will be nsefolly, as well as 
agreeably, employed in remedying the last of these evils. In the 
event of a second edition, we would recommend the editor, if he 
cannot part with all Herriek's conceits, at least to correct them still 
farther ny the insertion of such real poetry as is to be found in his 
' When he woald have his verses read/ ^ No bashfulness in beg- 
ging,' * Upon his departure henee, ^ His wish to privacy,' ' Bus 
Alms/ ' His Winding-sheet/ and the following little poem : — 

^ UPON A CHILD. 
< An Efiitafih. 

< But boni} and, like a short delight, 
I glided by my parents* sight : 
That done, the harder fates denied 
My longer stay, and so I died. 

If, pitying my sad parents' tears. 
You'll spiU a tear or two with their's, 
And with some flowr's my grave bestrew, 
Love and they'll thank you tor't.' Adieu l* 
The next two poems^ which will conclude our sup^ement to Dr. 
Nott^s Herrick, are from his ^ Noble numbers, or Fious Pieces/ 
^ the inferiority of which/ says the Doctor, ^ is generally allowed, 
cven^ by his warmest admirers.' 'This is true; but, surely ^ His 

V6L. IV. KG. VH. 22 
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Thanksgiving to Ood for his House/ and ihe following, wbich 
are ^ noble numbers' indeed, should not baye been overlooked bf 
the editor. 

^HIS UTANY. 
^To the Holy ^irit^ 
• In the hour of my distress, 
When temputions me oppressy 
And when I my sins confess. 

Sweet Spirit,! comfort i^e t 
When I He within my bed. 
Sick in heart, and sick in head, 
^d with doubts discomforted. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
When the house doth sigh and weep,. 
And the world is drown'd in sleep, 
Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 
When the passing-bell doth toll, 
And the furies in a shoal 
Come to fright a parting soUl> 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
When the tapers now bum blue; 
And the comforters ^rc few; 
And that number more thiA true, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me t 
When the priest his last hath pra^d, 
And Inod to what is said, 
'Cause my speech is now detay'd, "^ 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 
When (God knows) Tm toss'd about 
Either with despair or doubt, 
Yet before the glass be out, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me i 
When the tempter me pursu'th 
With the sins of all my youth. 
And half damns me with untruth, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me X 
When the flames, and heHish cries, 
Fright mine ears and fright mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surprise. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me \ 
When the judgment is reveal'd, 
And that opened which was sealed, 
When to thee I have appealed, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I' 

Is it not sutprising that a <^lergyman, as Herrick once was, and 
ik^ author of an effusion like this^ should be guilty of the ribaldry^ 
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wMi wilieli wliat heoalts ttie^ homan' part of hb book is dog* 
fled? ^ And this is the easy.wi^ in wtiich he gets <Mrcr it. 

* HIS LA8T RRQUR8T TO JULIA* 

* I have been wstaton, and too boW, I fear, 

To chafe o^ermtich the virgin's cheek, or ear i 
Beg for my pardon, Julia ; he doth win 
Grace with the gods, who'm sorry for his sin/ — ^p. 226. 
This is Mr. Thomas Lirtte^s mdtto^ ' Iustbm: padet ;* and is but a 
sorry exeosefor publishing indecent poems. 

Even from these extracts it will appear that Herrick possessed 
i vigocg: of fancy, a v^armth of feeling, a soundness of sense, and 
aH ease of versification, sufficient to rank him very high in the 
scale of English minor poets; and we are quite convinced that, 
iVhen the list of these is made out in fiiture, his name will not be 
fergotten. Dr. Nott's Selection, except that * it should to the bar- 
ber's,' is well edited ; and his ^ occasional remarks/ in the shape 
of notes, displav both reading and taste. 

At pp. 9 and 91, Dr. Not! seems anxious to trace the origin of 
the conceit, of looking babies in a fnistress^s eyes. It is as ojA as 
poetry itself; and besides the instances of it which he produces, 
we could quote him one from Massinger, two from Ranciolph, and 
one from John Evelyn, the author of Sylva. The Portuguese 
have it too : in that language, the same word signifies a pupil o^ 
the eye and a child ; and Camoens makes much of the accident : 
but Lord Strangford is woefully out when he tells us, even after 
he has upon another occasion quoted an instance of the conceit in 
^lestion from Donne, that the allusion of Camoens ^ has been fan- 
cifully pursued by one of the most original of our modern poets^ 
Little,' 

Dr. Nott has but few anecdotes of Herrick, and^ose few, in- 
stead of being concentrated into one narrative, arWoosely scat- 
tered through the volume. We believe that we can yet add a lit- 
tle to the very scanty stock of information, which the poet's bio- 
graphers appear to possess respecting him. 

Being in Devonsnire during the last summer, we took an op- 
portunity of visiting D^an Prior, for the purpose of making some 
mquiries concerning Herrick, who, from the circumstance of hav- 
ing been vicar of that, parish (where he is still talked of as a poet, 
a wit, and a hater of the county,) for twenty years, might be sup- 
posed to have left some unrecorded memorials of his existence be« 
nind him. 

We found many persons in the village who could repeat some 
of his lines, and none who were not acquainted with his * Farewell 
to Dean Bourn.' 

* Dean Bourn farewell ; 1 never look to see 
Dean, or thy warty incivility,* 
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which, they 0aid^ he dttered at he croesed die brook, wpon being 
ejected by Cromwell from tfie vicarage,to which he ha«l been pre- 
sentecf by Charles L < But/ they added, with an air of innocent 
triumph, ^ he did see it again;^ as was the fact, after the Restwrn- 
tion. And, indeed, although he calls Devonshire < dull,' yet as 
he admits, at the same time, that < be never invented such enno-' 
bled numbers for the press, ^ in that loathed spot,' the sood peo- 
ple of Dean Prior bai*^^ not much reason to be dissatisfied. 

The person, however, who knows more of Herrick than all the 
rest of tiic neighbourhood, we found to be a poor woman in the 
ninety -ninth year of her age, named Dorothy King. Sh^ repealed 
to us, with great exactness, five of his ^ Noble Numbers,' amonsr 
which was the beautifiil litany quoted above. These she had 
learned from her mother, who was apprenticed to Herrick's sue* 
eessor in the vicarase. 'She called them her prayers, which, she 
said, she was in the habit of nutting qp in bed, whenever^he coidd 
not sleep : and she therefore oegan the Litany at the second stanza^ 

< When I lie witUn my bed,* &€• 

Another of her midnight orisons was the poem beginning 

< Every night thou dost me fright. 

And keep mine eyes from sleeping/ See. 

She had no idea that these poems had ever been printed, and 
could not have read them if she had seen thenu She is in pos- 
session of few traditions as to the person, manners, and habits of 
life of the poet ; but in return, she has a whole budget of anec- 
dotes respecting his ghost; ana these she details with a careless 
but serene gravity, which one would not willingly discompose by 
any hints at a remote possibility of their not being exactly true. 
Herrick, she says, was a bachelor, and kept a maid-servant, as 
his poems, ii|leed, discover ; but she adds, what they do not dis- 
cover, that he also kept a pet-pig^ which he taught to drink out of 
a tanloird. Andthis important circumstance, together with a tra- 
dition that he one day threw his sermon at the congregation, with 
acurse for their inattention, forms almost the sum total of what we 
could collect of the poet's Ufe. After his death, indeed, he fur- 
nished more ample materials for biography^ and we could fiU a 
volume with the fearfiil achievements of his wandering spirit ; 

< But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood.' 

Our readers will be apt to think, we suspect, that there is little 
valuablein our gleanings : yet these traditionary tales of two cen« 
tunes old, serve to shew the respect in which a literary man is 
held even by the vulgar and uneducated. 

The Selection from Carew is a very insignificant and trumpery 
performance. Its preface is signed by ^ Jfohn Fry, Bristol,' who 
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does not seem to be ftwsrefcat the Poeai8<rfCarew were re prin ted 
entire by Tbomas Davies^ in 1772^ and are now to be foond also 
in Anderson's Poets. The former repablication may possibly be 
ant of print, and the latter little read ; but still these things shoald 
be acknowledged. They dd not, in oor opinion, render a selection 
from Carew the less desirable ; for he has mai^ exquisite poems^ 
which would form the taste Of youth, and charm the minds of wo- 
men ; and yet we should be sorry to send either of these to his 
fvhole volume, while such p6ems as the ^ Rapture' and others were 
to be foond ^n it Mr. Fry might therefore have printed all Care w's 
unexceptionable pieces m nlodemised orthography, and if these 
were not sufficient to make a volume, he might have had recourse 
to some of the neglected poets whom we have named in the course 
of this article. Instead of this, he has omitted some of his dearest 
beauties, printed his selectiohs in the orthography of die second 
edition of his author, althou^ second editions are always more 
inccHTCCt than first, and eked out a volume of ninety pages, by 
parallel passages iiom Johnson's Dictionary. Upon the whole, 
the book is the most drivelling piece of pedantry that we have 
ever witnessed : we do not mean that there is any scholarship dis- 
played in it ; for Mr. Fry is so palpably ignorant of classical al- 
lusions himself, that he explains them all trom Lempriere ; and, 
in one instance (p. 75), becaule the word Faltmt looks, from the 
union of the r and n in the second edition of Carew, very like Fa- 
ltmt, he actually prints it so ; and if he finds his author talking of 
* silent night' (p. 13,) * whispering winds* (p. 14,) and * snowy 
breasts* (p. 15,) the oldest and tntest epithets in all poetry, he 
quotes whole strings of instances of the same phrases from any 
modem book at hand. Here is an example of nis parallel cases. 

< Beautie's sweet, but beautie's frail.' p. 5. 

— * thou must outlive 

Thy youU^ thy strength, thy beauty^ [There we have 

the word beauty /I which will change 
To withcr'd, weak, and gray* "[And there's (or frail I'] 

Par. Lost, xi. 538. 

We do not like Carew so well as Herrick : he has more conceit 
and less feeling : in point of ease we think the poets are equals. 
Their styles so greatly resemble each other, indeed, that it is im- 
possible from intemalevidence tO decide the claims of Dr. Nottand 
Mr. Fry, to two poems called ^ the Enquiry* and * the Primrose,' 
wMch are found, with some slight variations, in the volumes of 
bcih poets. Each of the selectors, of course, claims it for his own 
author ; and Dr. Drake is of opihion with Dr. Nott, that as Her- 
rick, who published last, had Uie boldness to reprint the poems 
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firom Carew^ with alleralMms^ they were "doobtle^ oalf a 
from the former to the latler. 

As sins of omission in Mr. Fry^ we would charge his fiulm*e to 
insert the * Deposition from Love/ the * New- Yearns Sacrifice/ 
the ^ Willing Prisoner to bis Mistress/ the ^ Epistle to BenJonson/ 
the * Elegy upon the Death of Dr. Donne/ the * Hue and Cry/ 
and the following pretty specimen of Carew's amatory poetry. 

' TO MY MISTRESS IN ABSENCE. 

^ Tho]agh I must live here, and, by force^ 
Of your command, suffer divorce ; 
Though I am parted, yet my mind 
(That's more myself) still stays behind ; 
I breathe in you ; you keep my hfcart ; 
'Twas but a carcase that did part. 
Then, though otrr bodies are disjoin'd) 
As things that are to place confined. 
Yet let our boundless spirits meet, 
And in love's sphere each other greet; 
There let us work a nnystic wreath. 
Unknown unto the world beneath ; 
There let our dasp'd loves sweetly twine ; 
There let our secret thoughts, unseen^ 
Like nets be.wov'n and intertwined, 
Wherewith we'll catch each other's mind : 
There, whilst our souls do sit and kiss, 
Tasting a sweet and subtle bliss 
(Such as gross lovers cannot know, 
Whose hands and lips meet here below), 
Let us look down and mark what pain 
Our absent bodies here sustain ; 
And smile to see how &r away 
The one doth from the other stray ; 
Yet bum and languish with desire 
To join and quench their mutual fire. 
There let us ioy to see from for 
Our em'Ious names at loving wary' 
Whilst both with equal lustre shine. 
Mine bright as your's, your's bright as mine. 
There seated in those heav'hly bowVs, 
We'll cheat the lag and ling'ring hours, 
Making our bitter absence sweet, 
Till souls and bodies both may meet.' 

Mr. Fry's Selection is preceded by a brief biography of Carew, 
containing no further information than is to be found in Anderson. 
We think that more particulars of bis life might be gleaned by in- 
dustry. The reformation of the poet, to which Lord Clarendoa 
bears testimony, is confirmed by a number of psalms, paraphrased 
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or tmlslfiied by Carew, whidi have b«en disoove^ed in the Ash^ 
mc^an Library. 

Mr. Keit makes a better figure as an editor than he does as an 
aaihor. He was a firiend and rellow-conegian of the late Mr Head- 
lev, and has prefaced the present edition of the ^ Select Beauties 
of Ancient English Poetry^ by a concise biography of the selector, 
and closed it by reprinting his * Poems/ first published in the year 
1786. Mr. Heacuey was an amiable and ingenious young man. 
who ^ fell a sacrifice to a lingering^^ consumption in his twenty-third 
year/ He shewed his poetical taste by his ' Select Beauties/ if 
he did not shew his poetical genius by his own * Poems / he bad a 
true relish for old poetrv, and well discriminated its value in those 
little pieces of biography which introduce his Selections. His 
Botes, which Mr. Kett his judiciously tajten from the end of the 
voliiune/and placed at the bottom of the page, display consider- 
able research and are never thought irrelevant or tedious. 

Before we conclude, we wish to say a few words upon a ques- 
tion, to the discussion of which we are invited by every one of the 
books before us ; whether the . orthojfraphy of a poet should be 
altered,, as that of the times alters. Upon this subject^ the revivers 
of 0I4 jpoetry seem divided : Mr. Headley thought it should be 
sacred, and accordingly printed his ^ Select Beauties' in the re- 
dundant and unsettled orthography of his authors' first editions^ 
wherever he could meet with them ; Mr. Kett difiers fronj him, 
and, in the edition before us, has adopted the present mode of 
spelling ; Pr. Nott prefers the modern orthography ; and Mr. 
Fiy again^ the ancient. 
Mr. Headley defends his own practice thus : 

< It is the indispensable duty of every editor of an ancient poet to 
•xhibit the spelling of bis author in the exact state in which he found 
it, (unless indeed in such words as are evidently mistakes of the press,) 
in order that the reader may trace the progress of orthography, toge* 
thcr widi that of poetry. When this practice it not observed a repub- 
lication is not merely imperfect, but dangerous, as it leads to an infinite 
dumber of mistakes, and can answer no possible end but that of multi- 
pl3ring the number of our books without adding to the sources of our 
Information/ 

Upon this, Mr. Kett writes the only note in his edition : 

^Tfais passage is faithfully preserved, but cannot be passed over with- 
out remark* That the tea^t of an ancient English classic should be 
scrupulously adhered to, and transmitted to posterity unmutilated, and 
that the aUerationa in the edition of Christ's History, 1783, are repre- 
hensable in the highest degree, is unquestionable ; but that it is the 
indispensible duty of every editor of an ancient poet to exhibit the 
felling of his ^uthtr in the exact state in which he found it^ may 
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reatonably be doubted. If we admit of such a decree in the laws of 
criticism, what is to become of the editorial labours of Steevent) eC 
Malone, and of £Uis ? particularly of the last-mentioned gentleman^ 
who, by reversing the method adoi>ted by Mr. Headley, has giren to 
our elder poetry a popularity, of which a considerable portion at least 
must have been anticipated by Mr. Headley, but for this unfortunate 
error in his critical creed. This argument might be extended to a 
length more suited to a dissertation than to a note upon a note ; but 
we shall only add, that even Ritson, the most laborious plodder in lite- 
rary antiquities since the days of Tom Heame, became a convert to 
the present more enlightened system.'— -Vol. i. p. 83. 

The law upon this subject, we take to be tWs. Where the or- 
thography of a poet influences his rhyme, as Chaucer's and Spen- 
sers does every moment, the whole ought to be sacred ; but where 
dmt 18 not the case, we see no reason whv our present improved 
and fixed system of orthography should not be adopted. The 
orthography of our old poets was so capricious and unsettled, that 
ShaJcspeare, in subscribmg bis own name to the different sheets 
of his will, spelt it in two or three ways ; and in this very Herrick 
before us, we have a facsimile of the poet's autograph spelt Hea» 
rick. Those who are familiar with old books know, that they 
often spell the same word half a dozen different ways in one 
page ; and he, who reli^ously adheres to the orthography of the 
poet whom he is reprinting, is often only transcribing the fancies 
and blunders of his printer. It may be well in a work, profes- 
sedly antiquarian, to enable the reaaer ' to trace the progress of 
orthography, together with that of poetry;' but when it is an edi- 
tor's object to tell the world what beautiftil poetrv it has neglect- 
ed, it surely becomes him to ^ve it in the most alluring fom^, and* 
not to tease his reader so much with its orthography, tnat he shall 
not have patience to attend to its sense. The stickler for antiqui- 
ty, who will not read Shakspeare except in the first folio, ought 
to object to see him acted except in an inn-yard, upon a stage 
eight feet high, with a green blanket for a scene, and a doubkt 
and hose for the dress of Julius Caesar. Tliis is the way in which 
the poet was originally played ; and all modem improvements are 
fantastic refinements. In altering Shakspeare's orthography, we 
do not affect his diction, anv more than, by furnishing him with 
natural scenes and appropriate dresses, we lessen the probability 
of his plots. The taste of the day is not for blankets, inn -yards, 
and redundant letters ; and if we would have our oldpoets heard 
and read, we must in some degree, make them conform to our 
prejudices. The best old poetry has so much the air of being 
written for all time, that it wants little but modem orthography, 
and the present age wants nothing but powers equal to its produc- 
tion, to make it pass for the effusion of yesterday. 
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Art. XII. A Reply to the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review 
against Oxford, Containing «» Account of Studies pursued 
in that University. Second Edition, pp. 188. Oxford, Cooke 
and Parker. London, Mackinlay. 1810. 

A Second Reply to the Edbibvrgh Review. By the Author of a 
Reply to the Calumnies of that Review against Oxford, pp.118. 
Oxford, Cooke and Parker. London, Mackinlay. J810. 

IT is no common responsibility that we take upon us, in offering 
to pass an opinion upon the contents of tnese publications. 
The subject of them involves, on one side, some part of the sub^ 
staotial fame of the University of Oxford ; on the oth^r, the autho- 
rity of a distinguished literary Journal, which, as it pronounces its 
decisions with confidence, we must suppose does not form them 
lightly. We arc far firom comparing, m any view of public im» 
portance, the character and estimation of the parties concerned ; 
yet ctren to the inferior of thenl we owe, by virtue of our comipon 
professional chu*acter, all the respect of the most delicdte and 
scmpulotts justice, and we feel that the severest discretion and im- 
partiality will be required of us,while we venture to hold the scales 
on this occasion. ^ 

Professing, however, a perfect indifference of judgment, we 
freely own that our wishes are npt equally neutral, but swayed, in 
some degree, by a feeling which leads us to hope that the assail- 
ants may be found to be in the wrong. Why so ? Because it is 
always des'u*able that accusation should turn out to be unfounded. 
It is best that public men, societies, and institutions should, upoi^ 
inauiry, appear fit .to serve the world in some higher way, than as 
a theme for invective, however patriotic or ingenious. 

The substance of the original accusation appears in the first Reply 
of the writer who has undertaken the cause of the University, His 
argument embraces the followine subjects : I. Study of Aristotle, 
and (imputed) neglect of the mathematics. II. Falconer^s edition 
of Strabo. III. Classical education. IV. A view of the studies at 
Oxford ; and V. Miscellaneous Remarks on Plans of Education 
in general, &c. Subsequently the Erlinburgh Review has rejoin- 
^; and, apparently laid out its whole stren^h in defence of it» 
former positions, with some abatement of their extent. This re- 
joinder IS encountered by the author's Second Reply, which i^eems 
to exhaust the whole subject. Here the cause rests for the present: 
and here probably (for reasons which will appear in the sequel) 
it will finally rest 

It should be obser\ ed, that the rejoinder of the Review (Art. 
Vn, No. XXXI.) is treated by the author ' as the production of 

VOL, IV. NO. VIT. 23 
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three writers, each defending himself^ and vindicating his former 
writings from the censures past upon them.' Unquestionably, his 
assumption is right. He draws it from the frequent violation of 
consistency : we, from what is perhaps* a more certain proof, the 
striking diversity of mind and manner visible in the several parts, 
which marks it to be the production of at least ^Aree different, and 
indeed very different, writers. 

The two Replies taken together, besides givinff a distinct an- 
swer to the more direct charges, wnich compose we original case 
of the Reviewers, comprehend a variety of matter branching out 
from the main topics m question, or drawn forth by the author^s 
spirit of excursive speculation. As be thinks freely, and not su- 
perficially, all his specutalions have their value ; but we must be 
contented on some points with simply referring to his own pages, 
that we may be able to give a foller view of others, which eiuier 
most affect the main subject, or are such as the rapid hand of a Re- 
viewer caw touch most easily. 

Upon his first remarks, directed against a quality of the EdiH- 
burgh Review, which we believe it is^ proud to avow — its general 
severity^ we must say frankly, that we have always thought this 
the weak part in the conduct of the Journalists. To reign bv ter- 
ror is but a low ambition, and can lordly answer the ends of good 
government either in the commonwealth of letters, or of a coun- 
try. In all wise policy, besides the power to repress, there roust 
be the disposition to foster, to encourage, and to totenite. The 
rights of genius, and the interests of learning, we are persuaded, 
. require such a mode of proceeding, and we heartily join with the 
author in his spirited and powerfolremonstrance on this head. It 
comes from him too with a proper grace, as in his own immediate 
debate with them, he is evidently more disposed to provoke the 
power of his antagonists than to conciliate their moderation. 

< This severity, however, although a prominent vice in the conduct 
of that Review, is not the grievance which has called forth the present 
complaint. A remedy, indeed, fbr that evil, in some measure adequate^ 
may be found in the justice and candour of oOier critics who possess the 
confidence of tile public. But when the examination of works in almost 
every branch of science and literature is made the vehicle for covert 
insinuation, and open railmg against the English Universities, and es- 
pecially against Oxford; when sarcastic sneers and all^isions in one 
number are followed up by keen reproaches and bold accusations.in the 
next ; when the public are taught with unwearied and malicious indus-* 
try to look upon us eitiier as gloomy bigots, or kzy monks, or ignorant 
pretenders to learning and science ; although the falsehood and malev- 
olence of such charges may be visible to many, yet it must happen that 
such continual droppings will in time make an impression on the pub- 
lic mind; and if not 8eason?ibly countei*acted,will probably alienate that 
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respect and confidence which vrt hare heretofore enjoyed, and which 
it is the nation's interest, as well as our own, that we should never 
lose/— First Reply, p, 10. 

After praising a masterly analysis of La Place's Traits de M6- 
chanique Gtlpste, contained in Kinnber XXII. of the Edinburgh 
Review, the Author proceeds to notice -some strong observations 
upon the state of science at Oxford, su^ined to that analysis. 
7he precise charge against Oidbrd, is made in ihese words : 

< Where the dictates of Aristotle are still listened to as infallible de- 
crees, and where the infancy of science is mistaken for its maturity, 
the mathematical sciences have never flourished, and the scholar has 
no means of advancing beyond the mere elements of geometry.'— No. 
XXII. p. 283. 

To this it was replied — 

' The only parts of Aristotle's writings which can interfere with the stti- 
deot's progress in natural philosophy, are his Phyaica; the doctrines of 
which it is well known were formerly made the basis of instruction in 
that department of science through all the Universities of Europe — ^ 
but it may safely be asserted that,ybr more than a century^ the Phyaica 
of Aristotle have been set aside at Oxford, and, except for the sake of sa- 
tisfying liberal curiosity, and of tracing the progress of science, they are 
never even consulted.' — ^First Reply, p. 15. 

From 4he teooor of the Reviewer's argument, which was upon 
natural philosophv; and from the form of his expression, ^ infalli- 
ble decrees/ we should naturally think that he alluded to the P%- 
sics of Aristotle ; and then the answer would be complete which 
informed us ^ ttu^ for more than a century those physics have been 
set aside/ 

But ' what was said about the dictates of Aristotle was not meant, it 
seems, of bis physics, but of his logic and his metafihyaica; and the logic 
-of Aristotle is particularly hostile to inductive science.'— -No. XXXI. p. 
161. 

Reply : < Whatever terrors may have haunted him with respect to 
the latter of these works, I am happy in being able to release him at 
once from them all. The work forms no part of the system of educa- 
tion in this University. Whatever its merits may be, the student is nei- 
ther required, nor expected, nor advised to read it. The whole of the 
question then resolves itself into the logic of Aristotle.'— Second Re- 
ply, p. 15. 

It is impossible not to interpose a slight remark here. The critic 
<M>ming forward, for tiiie second time, to explain the precise nature 
of his imputation, alleges a blind devotion to the metaphpsics of 
AristotIe,as corrupting the philosophical learning of Oxfora; while 
the simple fact is, that they do not even enter into ihe plan of 
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Oxford stildy. Is it not indecoronSy fto saj notfaing nHire,) in an 
accuser, when the case is come to a solemn and a fidal hearing, to 
make a statement so wide of the truth, and to be so far roisinfor- 
mevl in the \'ery matter and sabstance of his charge ? 

The Aristotelian logic remains, as the stumbling-block of the 
hctman intellect at Oxford. Tliis logic, it is said, ^ is peculiarly 
hostile to inductive science,' and is thought to hinder the recep- 
tion of that great scheme of philosophy which Bacon introduced 
into the world. 

A certain injudicious fashion has taught many persons, and lear- 
ned Reviewers among the rest, to set Aristotle and Bacon at eter- 
nal variance with each other. Their names, their works, their 
modes of philosophising, are studiously contrasted ; and an admi- 
rer of the ancient philosopher is held to be a decided foe of the 
moderm. Syllogism and Induction having been made something 
like the flags of hostile schools, wherever Subject and Predicate 
are seen together, the zealous partisans of Observation and Ex- 
periment (for with them it is that the hostility commences,) im- 
mediately throw common sense overboard and prepare for action. 
Without being greatly surprised to find the Edinburgh Journal 
partaking in this popular propensity, which has the sauction of 
some great names to support it, we are glad to see a confutation 
of the error, that lies at the bottom of it, given by the author in 
his Second Reply. The confutation is an extended one, and de- 
serves to be read attentively. The substance of it is nearly this, 
in his own words : 

^ First, it IS a mistake widely spread, that the organon of Bacon was 
designed by the author himself to supersede the organon of Aristotle. 
The author himself professes no such design, nor can I discover the 
slightest intimatioti of it throughout the whole work. To the prorince 
of natural philosophy is the whole treatise exclusively confined. With 
tliis province, the logic of Aristotle has no necessoiy or natural con- 
flection. 

' Among the causes which have hindered the improvement of sci- 
ence, Bacon frequently notices the injurious effects of Aristotle's 
works : but in a manner which shews that it is not the inherent vice of 
his logic, but the precipitate and unphilosophical application of it, 
which did the injury. 

< By aphorism 125, it may be seen how entirely false the current no- 
tion is, that Bacon invented the method of Induction for arriving at 
those truths which Aristotle sought by means of Syllogism. In this 
aphorism, it is distinctly declared, that the method of acquiring first 
principles adopted by each is in kind the same. The defect of the an- 
cients w^s an tnnpatient, scanty, and superficial observation ; the advice 
of/ the modern is to be cautious, slow, laborious, and persevering incx- 
periment, before we venture to elicit firo/tosiUonsy out of which other 
trutlfs are to be syllogistically inferred.' In shorti " Syllogism and in- 
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daction are emplojred for different purposes, ind neither of thetn was 
unknown or disregarded by Aristotle." In the words of Dr. Gill&es, 
^ The patient examination of objects, and the accurate definition of 
terms are continually emplc^ed by our philosopher as the best means 
for arranging perceptions into science. Our acquaintance with the pro- 
perties o\ things, Aristotle perpetually inculcates, roust be acquired by 
patient observation, generalised by comparison and induction.'' 

The most decisive authority, however, for it is one which this Anti- 
Aristotelian school cannot object to, is to be drawn from the works of 
Bacon. In the Advancement of Learning, he treats of the art of logic, 
its present condition, its use, its abuse, its imperfections, and its capa- 
city of improvement. He observes that it does not help to the invention 
of arts and sciences, but only of arguments ; and admits that in sciences 
popular, as moralities, laws, and the like, yea, and divinity, the syllogis- 
tic form may have use, and in natural philosophy likewise, by way of 
argument or satisfactory reason.' 

Bacon^s leading distinction is to treat it as an instrument of Judg-, 
ment^ not of invention; or as the author expresses it^ 

^ The main tendency of all is to shew that discoveries in natural philoso- 
phy are not likely to be promoted by this engine ; a proposition which 
no one of the present day disputes ; and which, when alleged by our 
adversaries as their chief objection to the study of logic, only proves, 
that they are ignoi-ant of the subject about which they are speaking, and 
the manner in which it is vow taught. Throughout this part, Bacon, so 
far from holding the Aristotelian logic useless, speaks of the additions 
and improvements which he would wish to see engrafted upon it. The 
abuses of which he complains, have long since been remedied. The art 
is now confined within proper limits, and is never sufiPcred to impede 
the progi*ess of free inquiry. The deficiencies are not yet supplied; 
but out of the materials furnished by different modem writers a more 
complete system, and nearer to his idea, might now be moulded.' 

In the coarse of perusing what the Reviewer has written in hif 
second critique, upon this important subject, we were impressed at 
every step with an irresistible conviction, which not even our know- 
ledge of his great attainments could overcome, that there was a ra- 
dical defect in aH his ideas respecting the merits and objects of 
these two philosopher^ ; and that the defect was owing to the sim- 
plest of all causes ; vi». the want of a direct knowledge, or recol. 
lection of the actual contents of their works. This phenomenon 
has not escaped the author in his reply. The Reviewer's nndue 
reliance upon Dr. Reid as an interpreter of Aristotle is sufficietitly 
conspicuous ; and his quotation from him is produced for a pur- 
pose which it will never serve. ^ After men,' says Dr. Reid, * had 
laboured in the search of truth near 2000 years btf the help of 
syllogutmSy Lord Bacon produced the method of induction as a 
more effectual engine for that purpose.' The success of the men, 
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who thus laboured, was suiti^le to tiicir folly : but tfiejr are a raec 
extinct in this part of the world. Why then hold up their prepos- 
terous ^ortSy to discredit logic in its more sober use? Wherein 
that use^consists, according to the enlightened view of it at Oxford, 
may be seen by consulting the author's first Reply, pp. 22, 23 ; to- 



ters instead of words,' is singularly futile, and ought to be wholly 
unacceptable to those who delight in the refinements of the modern 
mathematical analysis. The advice of the Reviewer, * that where 
the organon of the old philosopher is consulted once, the Novum 
Organon should be consulted ten times,' we are at a loss how to 
apply. The first book of the Kovum Organon certainly is a mine 
for the philosopher to explore ; and the deeper he searches, tbc 
richer will he find the vein to be. But the common adoption of 
that work, as a manual of study, for the attainment of physical sci- 
ence, which seems to be proposed, is what we should think highly 
inexpedient, believing that the benefits of the great revolution 
which Bacon produced, are to be found in the present improved 
modes of inquiry into every part of nature, and in the works which 
give the actual result of them. During that long sloth of the hu- 
man mind, when men took their knowledge of things upon the 
word of Aristotle, as they received their notions of religion from 
another instructor, no less fallible ; Nature was performing her 
grand course of experiments, (if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion) in the laboratory of the universe, almost unobserved and in 
vain. Reason was in abeyance, and authority usurped. It was 
the enterprise of Bacon to reform, or rather to create anew, the 
whole system of their kno^yledge of Nature, by directing their 
eyes abroad, to observe and learn her laws and manner of opera- 
tion ; and by experiments of their own to solicit still further aisco- 
-veries. ' He had to explode inveterate prejudices ; to awaken 
men from a stupid lethargy ; to rouse them to action ; to convince 
them that as yet they knew little of nature ; and to set them an 
example after which they might be enabled to learn more. These 
gi-eat purposes have been long answered.' The impulse which he 
gave to philosophy in its new direction, has been continually ac- 
celerating, and now has gained a force and extent which, though 
derived from him, can hardly be recognised in the first movements 
of it, as seen in his works. 

The author has said, in a passage already quoted from his Second 
Reply, that the Novum Organum relates entirely to natural philo- 
sophy. This indeed is the direct,and almost the only, subject of it. 
On any other, Bacon does not seem to have proceeded lar in the 
developcmentof his ideas. Yetthathe had wider views, and intend* 
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ed that his master priDciple of induction should be carried into 
the philosophy of Mind as well as of Matter, is certain from one 
luminous aphorism near the end of the first book ; an aphorism, 
on which a distinguished writer of the present day has treated 
pretty largely in a recent publication. " 




maturity/ If this be added as a corollary 
consequence of the former charge, the answer is obvfous : to say 
that * because logic is studied, therefore science is not,' is a very 
inconclusive mode of speech ; and farther, if this obnoxious, logic 
were ^ a hindrance to science, science had to contend with the 




is referred to the former period, by those who maintain that logic 
and science agree so ill together. 

. Here, in justice to some bright names, which have adorned at 
ODce the history of Science and of Oxford, the Reviewer adds, 
'We are aware that Oxford has to boast of Wallis, Ilalley, and 
Qregery among its professors ; and that a successor worthy of 
them is still to be found in the same university.*. . . Their * wri- 
tings instructed, and will for ever instinct the scientific world.^ 
Part of this panegyric, the author of the Reply turns to the con- 
firmation of his own argument, very forcibly. 

* Of fVafli$^ he says, it is remarkable that he wrote a complete and 
accurate treatise on logic, strictly according to the Aristotelian method, 
which has been used very generally as the lecture book in that depart- 
ment; and is still used by many in preference to the compendium of 
Aldrich which is more concise. Thus then did that illustrious profes- 
sor not only ' mistake the infancy of science for its maturity ;' but he 
contributed to propagate that mistake to the utmost of his power in the 
university where he resided.' Second Reply, p. 29. 

We may add that Wallis had even the courage to present and 
dedicate this piece of ancient heretical learning to the Royal So- 
ciety (instituted pro Naturali Cognitione jyi^omovendaj at a time 
when ttmt body was most strenuous for the new philosophy, and fil- 
led with the greatest men (Newton included) whom it has ever 
known. Aldrich too, another confirmed logician, appears from 
bis habitudes of iriendship with Halley and Gregory, and his co- 
operation with them in their favourite mathematical pursuits, to 
have belonged to their school ; and to have been esteemed by them 
accordingly. Were we not afraid of seeming to affect too much 
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familiarity with the Great in science, upon a slender aoqaaintatioe 
(for this Kind of ambition steals apon us, as well as upon some who 
might be thought to be more proof against it,) we might proceed 
to mention another among the foremost champions, of. the new 
philosophic cause, Gassendi ; who Still did not tnink himself obli-. 
ged to forswear the doctrine of syllogism ; but among his varioi^ 
works composed also a system of Logic, which, though not ex- 
actly the same with that oi Aristotle, is a modification of it, and 
proceeds upon the syllogistic form entirely.* 

By these splendid examples, as well as upon other grounds^ we 
are compelled to admit that modem Philosophy and ancient Lo- 
gic, may exist together in the same mind ; and we subscribe to 
the author's reasoning that it is a weak and untenable charge 
against Oxford, that natural JPhilosophy is obstructed there^ t^- 
cause Logic is taught. 

* The orgaaon of Aristotle/ he says, ^ and that of Bacon being whoUy 
different in thcirnature and design, there is no incongruity in adopting 
both according to their several measures of utility. The ridicule in- 
deed properly belongs to him who would have us neglect one because^ 
we are in possession of the other,: a folly not unlike to that of a man 
who would discard the windmill because the steam-engine has been 
invented.* 

And again : 

« If the reviewer contends that he has since alleged other reasons, 
as that the Oxonian system has done an injury to science by not teach- 
ing any thing at all^ concerning physics ; and by turning its attention 
entirely to other objects (Review XXXI. p. 160.) I answer, that he has 
shifted his ground of defence ^ and that the charge does not rest as he 
said it did rest, upon the foundation of teaching the logic of Aristotle. 
He ought therefore to have been prepared to make good this accusa- 
tion. He has failed of doing this ; as every one must fail who combats 
the plain truth. There never has been a time within the memory of per- 
eons now living when Oxford was often to this charge. The examina- 
tions formerly were insignificant, but not less so in logic than in geo- 
metry ; and few people will question the assertion 1 now make that 
much less of logic was understood and taught twenty or thirty years 
ago in this place than of geometry and natural philosophy. Rather 
therefore than relinquish an untenable post by honourable capitulation} 
he has suffered himself to be driven from it, alter practising every stra« 
tagem, lawful and unlawful, without effect.' Second Reply, p. 32. 

We may be permitted to say a few words here upon the infe* 
rences which the Reviewer has drawn and presented to bis read^ 



* It is presumed that no one will be misled by his ingenious paradoza adve»us Aristo- 
teleot. First, Xhey are paradoxes, and written avowedly in defence of a thesis ; neit, 
they are written against the sect, moi-e than against the founder of it : and he disUnguish- 
es couUnually between the philosopher's owo doctrine, and thQ modem eomiptioos oC 

it. 
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from the nature of the public examinations at Oxford^ when they 
were in a state very different from the present; but which, when 
they were at their lowest ebb, he has argued updn as some crite- 
rion of the common studies and learning of the place. We happen 
to know, that nothing can be more fallacious than this view of them. 
By a course of change, how produced is immaterial, the theatre of 
Public Examination in that university had become almost entirely 
deserted and disregai'dcd. Every thing of importance in the way 
of Examination, and by far the greatest part in the way of In- 
struction, was done within the walls of each particular college ; 
and could be seen there only. The Literary Discipline centered 
there. Such a state of things was defective ; and it has been re- 
formed. But when the Reviewer is disposed to propagate the be- 
lief that either the subjects or the state of learning in the place were 
to be judged of by those open examinations, (mere reliques of 
form), he proceeds upon what we know to be a roost gross histo- 
rical mistake ; and a person might as well record the rise of the 
tide by measures taken on a shore which the sea had abandoned. 

Adverting at the same time to the * college lectures ;' after throw- 
ing them into the scale, ^ according to the best of his information^^ 
the Reviewer still supposes that there was a general neglect and 
ignorance of modem Science, till a very recent date, of not more 
* than four or five years' from the present time. But here we per- 
ceive a pcHUted difference in the information of the author of the 
Reply. * I know/ he says, ^ that the subjects have been uniformly 
taugbt here for twenty years past, and / believe for more than dou- 
ble that period, which he affirms are not taught here,' (in these 
the Principia of Newton are included), ^ and that during the last 
ten years they have not only been taught, but made the subject 
matter of examination for degrees.' Tne direct testimony of this 
rej>ly must be allowed to over-rule the uncertain presumptive in- 
formation of the other party, and to decide so much of the question 
as is here at issue between them. 

The charge indeed, as it was at first worded, must fall to^the 
ground, by tne Reviewer's own concessions — it described a system 
of things as * still' existing, which does not exist — even according 
to his own notions : for he admits his knowledge that a great change 
in the Oxford examinations had taken place — ^ but it was recent — 
on that account we took no notice of it : it did not concern the 
subject in hand.^ Now although one way or another way of stating 
i tUng may happen to be ind^erent to the subject in hand, yet it, 
by the mode of positive statement, another person's reputation is 
deeply {^ected, we cannot reconcile to any theory of moral senti- 
ments the intrepidity of a writer who thinks onlv of the welfare of 
his argument, regardless of his neighbour's rights and character^ 

VOL. IV. NO, vn. 24 
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These we hold to be saci-ed, even if the violation of them would 
assist oar reasoning in the highest degree. If oar reasoning holds 
good^ independently of the injastice committed, it is well for us : 
hut for him, the difference is a wanton affront. The author, in Yom 
first Reply, was defending ' the present character of Oxford.' The 
Reviewer says something equivalent to this, If the imputations 
upon your present character be withdrawn, our speculative argu- 
ment remains just the same 1 

The third and last article of the charge was expressed in these 
words : < The scholar has no means of advancing beyond the mere 
elements of geometry. ' 

' The Author, knowing that different senses are affixed to ikm 
term, instead of asseiting positively that our system of instnteikm 
did advance beyond the elements, preferred the interrogatory 
form ;' and, by the questions he has put, the Reviewer observes 
thai he has * furnished a very unexnected confirmatum of ttie 
charge. The questions were-^Are plane and spherical trwonok- 
metry, are the properties of conic sections, of conchoids, cycwiih, 
the quadratrix, spirals, &c. the mere elements of geometiy ? Is 
the method of fluxions included under the same appellation?' On 
all these subjects, lectures both public and private arc given.— 
But {be critic retorts, ' Are plane and spherical trigonometry the 
mere elements of geometry / We answer, most certainly Aey 
are ; mofe especialfy plane trigonometry.' And then he'hmnehee 
into an exercise of his wit upon the mathematical studies of €>b- 
ford, where trigonometry, according to his representation, is 
reckoned ^ one of the higher attainments/ But we are noi; aUr 
to understand the logic of stopping at the lowest subject on the 
list, and discussing ' the place it ought to hoht in the scale of 
geometrical science.* The whole list, from Trigonometry k» 
Fluxions, forms the vindication. ^ If any one of these subiedi 
exceeded the mere elements of ffeometrv, the falsehood of tlie 
Reviewer's assertion was certainly established. It wai immate- 
rial whether one or several were within the elements, if one went 
beyond/^^This is quite undeniable ; and we consider the Re* 
viewer's digression upon the first question in the series as merefy * 
a theft upon the substance of the subject. There is somethrog ia 
it, however, at first sight rather plausible. B^, re v«*rft, never 
did we witness a more vicious combination of materials to mako 
out a plausibility. On one side there is put down, ^ First or most 
elementary course'— on the other, * higher and rarer attainments.' 
Now almost all the learning in the world lies between those two 
terms in the popular use of the words. But, scientifically speak* 
ing. Geometry elementary and the higher or transcendent Geo^ 
metry touch with no medium between them. ^T>pn ttierpfbm 
9k person puts at Uie bottom of the higher^ what he ought 
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perhaps to place at the top of the elementary ^ it is ^sy enoa^ to 
transpose or mix the popular and the scientific phrases, and by 
means of that artifice to represent what he has done very sophis^^ 
lically. 

However, the qaestton stiU remains, where trigonometry is 
strictly to be placed ? The author of the Reply refers the qnestton 
to ^ the authority of eminent mathematicians ;' observing that ^ al- 
though he should be inclined, in any question of mathematical sci* 
enoe, to pay great deference to the Reviewer of La Place, yet if 
hfi can produce known and established authority of the most res- 
pectable kind against him, he trusts it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous to dispirte a doctrine which he peremptorily maintains.^ 
The appeal is then made to Professor Playfair ; who, in one ol his 
publications, by very strong and positive distinctions, both of words 
and otherwise, has taught us to exclude Trigonometry from the 
elements of Geometry. If this authority be admitted, as we be- 
lieve it must, the det>ate is closed so far as respects tt^ author of 
the Reply ; but at the expense of a bittisr war, bellum grave, bvA 
etiam intemecinum, which he has kindled between die Reviewer 
of loL Place and Professor Playfair. As we cannot conveniently 
wait the issue of their contest, it becomes us« in the interim, to de- 
dare, that^ if a verbal dispute about terms is raised, and definition 
Inrought in, we know not how the science of quantify can be made • 
to include any part of the science of number. To state the quea« 
tion is to decide it Trigonometry is an elementary part, a very 
]oW part, of mathematics ; not of geometry. The Review subjoins 
a formal ^ criterion' for determining in all eases what is element- 
ary^ and what is not That the iormala of this criterion is nn* 
sound in every essential point, inadmissible as a principle of ar- 
rangement, and inconsistent with the ordinary doctrine of mathe« 
matteians, (such as D'Alembert,and Professor Playikir again,) the 
author has shov^ by an accurate examination, and has left this la- 
boured fabric of mathematical wisdom in a wery ruinous condition. 

The idea of a floating boundary, which is inchided in that crite*^ 
rion, 48 rather exceptionable ; but, granting it, still we cannot sop^ 
pose that Science has made such a night during the last six years^ 
active as it has been, that Conic Sections, whfch Professor Play- 
Cur in 1804 ranked beyond the elements, should now be considered 
as only * elementary.'— Review, No. XXXI. p. 165. Does the 
• boundary of the elements advance so rapidly ? ' Let the empire 
abfoad be extended in all quarters ; but we do not wish, upon eve- 
ry new concpiest, to have the pomceria put in motion. 

Upon the whole, it is impossible to express our <]^inion of the 
general argument of this first division of the Reply, in any words 
Citable to the real strength aad force of it, which shall not be 
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exceedingly ^11 and explicit For the original charges, taken as 
descriptive of the p^c^en^ state of Oxford, the adverse party them* 
selves do not contend. The injustice of them, as applioible to 
any recent period, is shown by testimony which we presume will 
not be disputed. The attempt made to defend them has brought 
forth new controversial matter ; in the treatment of which this 
spirited advocate of the University has so clearly the advantage, 
exposing the inconsistencies and misconceptions of his opponent, 
and retorting both his light and his graver criticisms, with a justcr 
aim, and a stronger arm, — ^that if we had to give an instance of 
able and successful vindication, we should refer to this part of his 
Reply. In one passage, he suggests to the candour of the Re- 
viewer, * that room might have been found for the insertion of 
Bradley's name amon^ the more renowned professors of Oxibrd.- 
This suggestion he might, and probably would, have fort)orne, 
had he observed that Bradley is mentioned, with his appropriate 
praise, as a successful astronomical observer, in a former number 
of the Review.— No XXII. 

There is an instance of misquotation of which the author com-. 
plains, (Second Reply, p. 104) and it deserves to be noticed. He 
had said ^ that in Oxford, as in courts of judicature and othcp: bo- 
dies of ancient standing, many forms and practices continue tot 
subsist, which had lost their original force and meaning.' This ad- 
mission was quoted by the Review ; but what immediately fol- 
lows was not quoted, though essential to the tenour of his case. 
^ Even after the new doctrines were received and taught, fonnal 
exercises continued to be performed according to the anciept re* 
gimen. How long this anomalous state of things lasted, I cannot 
exactly say ; but it may safely be asserted, that for more than a 
century the Physics of Aristotle have been set aside.' We do not 
believe that there was any unfair design in the suppression, though 
it has the effect of misrepresenting the spirit of ttie passage. Un- 
der the new aspect which it assumes by imperfect quotation, the 
Review praises it warmly ; and then enters upon a train of reflec- 
tions, which suppose all along the existence of some forms or sta- 
tutes at Oxford, at this day in force, to ^ chain down the mind, and 
check inquiry.' Acquitting the critic of unfairness, we cannot so 
easily acquit him of palpable false reasoning about Forms and Sta- 
tutes. These things may be of very little etncacy, to do either good 
or harm. If the )mblic mind is not conformable to them, they are 
virtually abolished while they subsist So it was in Oxford, ac- 
cording to the author's statement, that * the new doctr'mes were 
received and taught' in the fiicc of the old exercises ; that is, the 
Genius of the place was not so feeble but thiM; it could carry a few 
links of the old chain about it, after it had sprung into libcrtj'. 
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After having detained oor readers so long in this thorny field of 
controversy, we should wi^b to vary their prospect for a while by 
extracting from the First Reply some account of the real merits of 
a writer who has been mentioned so frequently, the Grecian philo- 
sopher. The sketch contained there would give them a view of 
his genius,and some of his works, especially his Rhetoric, executed 
witn a most luminous and animated pencil, and with a force and 
precision, which have not been often surpassed in the delineation 
of any great mind. But it would be unjust to ^ve a few partial 
extracts from it, and the whole is too long to be mserted here. 

Upon his Ai:t of Reasoning, which has passed under considera- 
tion, we have one remark more to offer. On subjects of learning 
the opinion of professed. men of learning is not always the roost 
satisfactory. CttUibet in arte sua credendum is a maxim true for 
the science of an art, not for the utility of it. From their peculiai* 
course of studies, or their literary connection, they often come to 
be parties, more than judges, and speak under the prejudice of an- 
tipathy or of favour: hence the necessity of consulting, not their 
opinions^ but their arguments. But if the art have a practical 
bearing upon life, the most unexceptionable judges of its utility 
are men of strong and cultivated minds, free from the bias of any 
literary party. Upon this principle we feel ourselves obliged to 
own, thstt, so far as authority is to sway, we cannot but think res- 
pectfully of the real use and importance of an art, the study of 
which has been, recommended by two of the most public-spirited 
and enlightened statesmen that England ever produced, Liord 
Clarendon and Lord Chatham. A long panegjnc upon the Aca- 
demical Logic may be seen in the Tracts of the former, p. S26. 
The Letters of Lord Chatham are in every body's hands. 

The subject of the author's second chapter is Mr. Falconer's 
Strabo. According to the Eldinburgh journal the edition is a had 
one, and the public character of Oxford is to expiate its demerits. 
The Latin, if incorrect, is entitled Oxonian Latin ; and the plan 
of the edition, if faulty, derives an aggravation of its faults from 
the place which is said to have given birth to it. From this sanc- 
ixMLvy of science the Reviewer 'expected ample compensation for 
some former disappmntments' in the department of editorial criti- 
cism. But Oxford, prodigal of character, has, it seems, only gone 
farther in debt to his disappointed expectations. 

Here are two questions — the merit of the work, and the respon- 
sibility of the University ; which the Reply carefully distinguishes, 
as the Review had blended them into one. The first step of the 
Reply is to correct, in a clear and intelligible way, * what was per- 
haps only a mistaken opinion concerning the responsibility of ilic 
University' for works printed at the Clarendon press, by a short 
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account of the mode in which the general control of the Press i» 
condocted. In none of their proceedings do the Delegates^ wbo 
conduct it^ ^ taLe on tbem that kind of responsibility which beiougs 
to the editor of a work^ except so tar as the pnnting is conoorned. 
For the general plan, and the general competency of the person 
employed, they are responsible ; but not ior the detail ot the exe-* 
eution/— p. 31. A statement which directs the sevend degrees at 
responsibility to the right quarter ; and shews, that neither is the 
University the editor, nor the board of Delegates, nor any other 
public representative of the iJniversity. This broad and material 
information should, we think, have produced some change in the 
language of the Reviewer, in his second criticisms ; birt they are 
still levelled, as before^ at the Univtrsity. He Ukes to assume the 
reputation of pursuing high game, and continues to write as if be 
had not been better informed. ^ He repeats his old cavil, again 
and again refiited, that the University are responsible for the cor^ 
rectness of every phrase, printed at the Clarendon press. It is idle 
to teach a person that will not learn.' 

The Review, before it notices the Strabo, touches opon the Po-^ 
^Cs of Aristotle, published at Oxford, * a minute, but very sac- 
cessful instance' of critical enterprise ; produced however, if we 
may believe the Reviewer, ^ by an aumliary vduntter^ residing 
in the metropolis, engaged in htmntss^ and never seoliuled from 
the avocations of society. By not enjoying the leJnire, perhaps 

he never contracted the indolence of a motdc His name 

stands in the title-page, plain Thomas Tynvhitt-^'-witkout any 
decorative adjunct, or title of degree : though it would have done 
honour to the proudest which the most exalted seat of learamg 
could bestow.' ^ The invidiousness of this passage is indisputable. 
The truth of it is another question. In judging the merits of 
any controversy, there is no better way than to seise upon one 
or two prominent points, and examine them well. The result 
of such an examination will go bx in giving us a tolerably eor> 
rect idea of the whole aflhir. The entire paragraph respectinff 
Tyrwbitt, which we have now quoted, is of a prominent kind. 
It is industriously composed and coloured to give eflEect. And 
when we ask what is the plain, i^vioas, and unavoidable mean* 
ing which it is designed to convey, we think it most truly ex- 
plained in the Reply, via. it intimates ' that Tyrwhltt took no 
degree at Oxford, and was pot even a member of the University.* 
The author of the Reply then subjoins a summary of f^in facts, 
by which we learn that this supposed < auxiliary volunteer^ was a 
regular member of the academical corps, who had been many 
years in the service, duly enlisted, and promoted to degrees, and 
who spent far the greatest part of his life in the ' indolence^ of 
literary leisure. Now it is commonly held to be a thing not ere- 
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ditMe €ither to Ibe good sease or the principks of a writer to 
make a long eoaneeted statemenl^ either positive or iocHreci, wfaieb 
Biay be overthrown bj a refiitetioB thnnigh simple matter of iaet. 
Such a statemait, and saeh a refutatioii are opfw before os. 

But tbe JtUvtewer, presaed bf the unexpected biography of Tyr- 
i^irfaitt, makes a bold retrtat, and inlo tUs memorable defence: 
"^ As we asseritd notiMOg m Uiis subject/ (of Tyrwhitt^s degree^ 
which is only a smaU porlian of tiie mattev^> ^ we think we migiU 
have escaped the diarge of mhreprtstntmti&n/ Unless k be per* 
mitted to ealt this defence by its nroper aaaie^ * Chicane confes- 
3€dy^ we know not what to say o> it. 

Mr* Falconer's history affords the eocmterpart to Tyrwhht's. 
The Review describes him a» ^ • dts^tngms^ graduate, selected 
from die whole bo<fy, «l an advmmced period of life.' The Reply 
corrects thtf deseriptioB. ^ Heitever waoagroilMite: hewas tvo^ 
even a member of the Umversity when he undertook this work : he 
foos not selected thetefore from tbetdMc bodt/j nor indeed was be 
scledtd l^ Aem ai aU,^ Here is another statement of the same 
kkid,. with tfie same kkid of reiutatioiL Two* such examptes^ so 
poiatedy aad sa pregnant witb iimdioMB matter. Ie»ve no idnd of 
donbt opoft 09sr minds, that ta traduce flio UniverfitT was the 
R^yiewer's object ; and misrepresentation, wilM or btand misre- 
presetttatioit» one of his means. 

The Reviewer defends himself by referring to tile title-page, 
wherein IVfr. Falconer announces himsdf ^ OHm e C«dh Mn. Nas.' 
The Reply is, ^ If he can convince any human being that he be- 
fieved what he was there asserting,' (the cirenmstances above 
<|QOted,) ^ in eonsequenoe of having read this description in the 
titfe-page, I nmst congrahriate him on poasessmg powers of per- 
snasion of no ordinary kind;' 

(Him e Co(L Ma. Naa. tnumfaited by^tiie Reviewer, is ^ a dis- 
tingmshed gpradmU^e, seteded from the wholle* body,''&c. as free a 
version as we ever met with; Bat he tbiidc» moreover ^ it is no>- 
thing hot hMfteroM to represent so naftiral and almost onovoicf- 
ahle i^n error/ &c. There are depths of distress into which wc 
are ashamed* to pursne a^ hard driven, fhgittve argument. Let it 

£y we should say here : bat the RepKer is inexoradsie^ and has 
r cruelty to destroy it in its la st re tre at . 

We are stiHopon delicate grmmd. For conrinir to esanme the 
Iteviewer^repor^npon the Oxford or flie Orenirille Homer, (as it 
is commonhy called,) as well as the StraAo, tbe author declares, 
^Here again are (sssereiona which I am unable to reooncrlc witb 
the veradhf of the anonymous critic:' Let us see tfie case of the 
Str^. The first assertions of the critic wiHt rrfar*to it ane 
* WiQ hBsn net oolfaitod^bot lmve|ieruse<7 the toMr attentively . 
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. . . Every errour of the press, and inaccuracy of sp^elting tiiat h*d 
crept into the Amsterdam text, is religiously retcdnied .... £r- 
rours hkve accumulated upon errours, all carefully embalmed and 
preserved in the splendid edition before us.^ The Oxford edition^ 
it will be recollected, professes to follow the text of the Amsterdam : 
and it has followed it, ttie Reviewer declares, with the sottish fi- 
delity of ^ reli^ously repeating* alf its blunders. He gives nint ex- 
amples occurring within the space of 15Q pages. 

AH and zvery are strong words, but to be understood with a pro^ 
per allowance of candour; which fitvoor the critic has claimed in 
his second publication. Candour also towards the work in question 
requires that the critic should not make a licentious use of them. 
This being premised, we have to consider scale opposed to scale, 
and list to liist. Against the unfavouraUe list of nine errours, 
there is produced a series of fifty corrections ^ specified one by one, 
in the course of 100 pages. Now if the ]^viewer*s assertions are 
true, that * all and every errour' is retained , then none are corrected : 
and consequently we shall be brought to this inconvenient mode of 
speaking, all and every mean nine, and none means fifty. So muclv 
for ^ the scale of examples to warrant the general inference !* The 
most remarkable part of the criticism is, that after the contrary 
scale had been laid before him to assist the correction of his own, 
^ he does not retract or alter a syllable of his statement, and yet he 
ventures to appeal to the decision of" every candid mind." This 
to be sure is modesty as well as veracity.'— Reply, p. 65. 

We have no desire to reduce the small numbers of his list, but 
only to request some attention, to his judgment, when We hint that 
there is some temerity in pronouncing vvoipx^^^ twice, to i>e an in- 
disputable error for £5rap;c"^ when H. Stephens and Budseus re- 
cognise the use of vvdipx^tv for imperdrCy by this very author, Stra- 
bo; and also that another condemned word, iWtXHvleu, is no mis- 
take at all, but properly deduced from Ixxwirw, as IxxiXtj/utiW prc^fer- 
inissum, in Sophocles and Euripides ; and this reading IxxtXurTcM, 
is positively preferred as ^ sanius' by the late German editor, Sie- 
benkees. 

The assertions respecting the Homer are shewn to be no more 
valid than the others, or even less so. Review, * All the errors of 
Clarke's edition religiously retained.' Reply. *Meai* three hundred 
new readings ^iven in the Iliad from MSS: or the editions of lir- 
nesti and Villoison.* Review, ^ We gave one example to warrant 
the general inference.^ Reply, ^ The defence of his veracity con- 
sists in this ; thathavingexaminedtwentvlinesof a workconsistinjf 
of twenty -eight thousand, arid having observed oiie error, he pro- 
claimed to the world, that all the errors of Clarke's edition w^fe ' 
relij^ously retained in it. - If this be rightly termed veracity ^it is 
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a virtue agaiodt which the inexperienced part of maiikind onght 
to be wellupon their guard/ p. 63. 

But is even this solitary error, which has to sustain upon its 
shoulders a charge against the whole Iliad, a real one ? 

So the line runs in Clarke, and he gives iiis reasons for it. But 
the Review objects, ^ that the reading is arbitrarily introdueed.' 
^he Reply shews that it rests upon MS. authority. To defeat 
Ais authority the Review brings forward a canon of criticism^ 
forbidding us to compose a reading by parts, out of different !MSS. 
a canon which we think exceedingly injudicious. But, to be con- 
cise : considering that this is a disputed passage, and that the roost 
judicious editors differ about it, we wonder not a little to find it 
selected as a test of the general merits of any edition. The Ve- 
netian MS. as published by Villoison, gives xiwmti, conjunction ; 
yet the Reviewer maintains that it gives ^wreu n, divisim. The 
confiaston of mind which led the learned critic to comment upon' 
Xv9<urf as ^ the imperative moody middle voice^ is quite inexplica- 
Me. 

We proceed now to the ground on which the Reviewer ha^r 
raisfed all his strong works ; namely, his criticism upon the editor's 
LatiHity in the notes to the Strabo. The author of the Repir 
wishes to defend neither the general style of the Latin on which 
the notes are written, nor the correctness 6i many of the phrases 
which have been selected for animadversion by die Edinburgh 
jouroa}. His object is of a more serious kind : it is to vindicate 
Oxford, which he has already done by shewing that its public 
character is not implicated in the style of these notes,and whichhe 
proceeds to do still more effectually by reducing the credit and 
pretensions of the critic to such a level as shall take from his 
general censures and opinions even the semblance of any compe* 
tent judgment, truth, or authority. 

He conte.nds that where the exceptions of the Reviewer are right, 
there is no correct leading principle influencing his determinations; 
that his criticism is of a mechanical sort ; that he supports it ei- 
ther by no reason at all, or by a false one : and that the Review- 
en's own few, short, corrective essays in Latin are overrun with 
faults more disgraceful than any of those which he condemns. 
For the critic not only points Out the failings of Mr. Falconer's 
composition, but engages to correct some of them. This is fair 
towards the memory of Mr. Falconer. It is also fair towards his' 
readers, after tielling them what is not right, to shew them what 
is, and so render his criti<"ism useful. But in all this career he is 
encountered by the equal activity of the author of the Reply ; 
who, with a steadiness and energy of performance which cannot 
be too much praised, has reUeved us from the well-meant endea- 
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▼pars of the otber iastructor, by tbe more efficient directions and 
example of his own Latin sh^le. 

First, of tlie use of qui with the subjanctive mood. We cannot 
treat this point largely : but, it is agreed^ that some general rules 
are wantmg to gu^e as in the construction of qui with that mood. 
The critic feels the difficulty, but does not help to remove it. The 
author of the Reply affords us some assistance by pointing out <me 
Inroad distinction, ^ which will serve greatly to simplify the matter/ 
yi0. the distinction between relatives and indefinites. He discri- 
minates between an usehil hint and an absolute rule. He knows 
how far his directions will go, and marks the limits. Even in 
the stricter sciences we must be contented for a time with approxi- 
mations ; much more in criticism. The Reviewer objects to the 
principle * laid down by this dogmatical author,' (the propriety of 
tbe epithet ^ dogmatical' appears from what we have just written,) 
asking what he would make of such a passage as the following : 
^ Loci antem, qui ad quasque qusestiones accommodati sunt, deiu- 
ceps videndum. Cic. de In v. 1. 23.* 

Reply. < As I am unable to find this passage, it is impossible for me 
to say what may be made of it. How unsafe it is to trust to his quota- 
tion, the other passage which I can find informs me, Qaxricur et 
quibuscum vivat. Cic. de In v. II. 9. Of this he observes, that if tech" 
nical accuracy^ and not eolloquial brevity were intended, it would have 
been written by Cicero, Quaeritur, ct qui nnty quibusaum vivat.* 

Now ^ Cicero is engaged in a techniccU enumeration^^ as any 
one may see by reading the passage. But this and some other 
passages are wholly irrelevant : they do not militate against any 
doctrine ever advanced by the author of the Reply. — The first 
passage, which is more to the point, ^ Loci autem,' we find in 
tfie Topics, (c. 23.) and upon it we shall say, first, perhaps it is 
an example against the author's doctrine ; but, secondly, perAaj^s 
not ; for Ed. Lambini reads accommodati sint, which reading is 
also noticed in the M SS. collations of the Ed. Oxon. And Ci- 
cero himself elsewhere employs this construction with the same 
verb video : deinceps erit videndum, quae qucstio, quod firma- 
mentum sit ; Inv. I. 13. videbiraus ecqu« consuetudo sit ; de Inv. 
12. although ibid, vidcre oportebit, quae sunt continentia. 

But we must advance to absolute certainties. 

* 1 request,' says the author, ' the reader's partltular attention to the 
ftext paragraph, in wliich the Reviewer professes to clear himself from 
the charge oi fahehood for having said that Mr. Falconer aystematicatty 
used ut with the indicative mood, when it ought to have the subjunctive. 
I accused him of having produced only two examples, which was not 
sufficient to warrant the epithet syatematicy in a word of such continual 
occurrence. He does no^ produce one morei but tells his readers he 
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'had already produced rArre: thus, according to approved usage, cfe- 
/ending one false statement by advancing another.* 

We hear more of * poor ut.' The Review blames Mr. Fal- 
eoner, we should say Oxford^ for the omission of UT in this pas- 
sage: ^ Paallo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emissus Orospeda moK 
libus initio jugis vix assorgere videator : sensim tamen sese effereus 
Moiin» primum montes eri^it.' f> 220. The Reply properly 
defends the omissiony and shews it to be right, translating the 
words, ^ To the cue it may seem.' But the Latin in question comes 
from a quarter wliich the Reviewer did not suspect. It is not Mr. 
Falconer's, but Mariana's, taken from his history of Spain ; and 
it is not only correct as to ^ poor ut,' but has an air ot elegance 
which might have captivated any critic of taste^ not straining hard 
for something to find fault with. 

Next to be considered is the Reviewer's Latin, and the defence 
oS it We pass over his mistake in * supradictos reges,' and pro- 
ceed to his great achievement in the correction of Mr. Falconer. 
' Plataeenses ad paludem olim habitasse, noster affirmat; in locum 
autem meliorem translatos, nov» urbi priscum nomen continuasse, 
ntui licet, ab aquis remoto^ haud dmtius competisset^ In which 
emendation the Reply has marked three conspicuous faults, situi, 
haud diiUittSy and competisset. Situi is given up in silence by the 
Reviewer;; competisset^which had been properly corrected for him 
into cof?ipf^eref (' quanquam ei, situ ab aquis remoto^ jam id non 
competeret), he weakly supports by fresh mistakes, which only 
bring forth new confiitations m the second Reply. To see a person 
who pretends to judge in these matters, firmly believing that com- 
pttis9tty not compttcrety or congruens/ume^, not e^^e^, is the true 
form, excites the most sincere compassion in us : for it is a mistake 
as certain as any that ever contaminated the Latin tongue. < Haud 
diutiusy if we may credit the second remarks of the learned critic, 
is protected by three examples, which are all equally to the pur- 
pose; that is, not at all. One of them may suffice, to shew their 
propriety: ^ Ne<me — dkOius ea uti licuisset,' Sallust, B. C. The 
English of which is, * Nor would they have been permitted to 
keep their power long:^ the historian is speaking of revolutionary 
power, which is commonly of short duration. Whereas in the 
contested passage the idea is this, ^ the name no longer accorded 
with the situation of £he city ;' an idea of a different kind, 
ikhhoogh the term ^ long^ occurs in both. Besides these irrelevant 
examples, the reasoning of the Reviewer on this point makes 
against himself. He contends warmly for the analogy of sense as 
a guide in translating the phrases or words of a modem language 
into Latin. Analogy of sense is a principle for which we have a 
^[h respect : b\A analogy of sense is one thing, and sameness ^ 
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sound is Another. Mow if the Keviewer win consider \m own 
language, he will find that the forms of thought wfaSch we hair^ 
exhibited in English are different; and therefore analogy of sense 
demands that they sh<mld be difterently translated. Better exain- 
pks and different reiisoning must be given. 

Observandum est, quo violentior est ardor solis, eo citius fieri 

Eluvias — says Mr. Falconer : that is, ^ the rains set in sooner, the 
otter the climate is.' But the Keviewer mistakes the whole ; 
thinks the sense to be, ^ it rains faster ;' points a note of admiration 
at ciiiusy and substitutes crebrius^ to express his own misconc^p 
tion. The Reply kindly helps him to more appropriate words, 
vthtmtntius, effusius, gravius. 

■> * Tb& egregious silliness' of mistaking a road for a gate (yersas 
Labicanam) ^ has been well exposed' by Mr. Falconer, a nepbeW 
of the editor. But that silliness would do honour to any man's 
understanding, when compared with the folly of the busy ridicidc 
bestowed upon * major fides.' 

' The Reviewer proposes the following as a piece of faultless 
Xiatin, not without his accustomed sneer at Oxonian Latin.' 
Nonne vult Pausanias Melanthum Andropompi filtum e Neid 
progenie primitm fuinse qui in Attica sedem ndbuisset : atqoe 
ideo eunaem qui Aanthum ocddissct. On which the Replyer 
observes (p 84.) I shall beg leave to cast it ^ite -* in a new 
mould' — Nonne vult I'ausanias primum ex Nelei nepotibiu Me- 
lanthum in Attica sedem habuisse, ac proinde enm esse qui Xan- 
thnm Occident The superiority of this amended sentence bo 
one can deny. The correction of the tenses is confirmed by a 
very exact parallel quoted from Cicero: and as to ^ primum 
fmsfie quif and tundtm out' the author of the Reply considers 
them as barbarisms ; the idea expressed by the first, being one of 
continual recurrence in Cicero: and Cicero's r^lar manner of 
expressing it being by primus or primo alone. To establish Ais 
position, a do2en examples are produced from a part only of the 
book De Claris Oratorious. The Reviewer, who seems at times 
to suffer A total dtfaUUince of reason, asserts that there is on/y 
one occasion for it in the whole book« This assertion no one 
can believe, who merely knows the subject of the work, even 
without having read it The subject is the history of the pro- 
|;ress of eloquence : almost every succeeding orator adds some 
imorovement to the art, and is the first who gave it this or ihmt 
patiicular beauty. Of course Cicero must mve frequent occa- 
sions for the phrase, and his phrase is the simple form, without 
fuit qui. Pericles . . . primus adhiboit doctrinam. Pericles tons 
the first who added learning. 

< As to the sin^e authontf,' continues the Repl3Per,^ which he pno* 
duces on his side . • . « Gic 4e CI. Orat c.l5. if it iS} as I really beUere 
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"itto be, the only pawi^ in that anther of the same kind, it cannot 
surely be allowed to contradict an uniform stream of examples in a 
phrase of such continual recurrence. The inverted collocation of the 
sexitence hiay well account for the anomaly.' 

We perfectly assent lo this ; it is an anofnalyy and not an exam- 
ple. But the Reviewer has another squadron of five examples all 
marshalled in order. He does not see that they can be of no pos- 
sible service to him ; being absolutely foreign to the question. The 
first may serve as a specimen ol the whole— eum rcctc primum 
^sse jn^icio suo, qui omnium csterorum judicio sit secundus. 
There is here no trace of the idea, ^ he was the first that did any 
thing.' We thereibre order them all oot of the field, w here they 
ean stand only as a reproach to the wisdom of Uie general who 
brought them there. The same mistake of the question has brought 
forward * dignis^ifnus qui et patrem Corvinum habuisset,' i. e. a 
man most worthy to have had Corvinus for his father ; whereas^ 
to serve the question, the idea ought to be, the tvortJriest man that 
tvtr had Corvinus for his father. The distinction is a very plain 
toe ; yet the Reviewer does not comprehend it. Such errors arise 
not from the want of Latin, but of something more important 

Ex abundant!, we shall ju^t remark that if anV farther confir- 
mation of the genuine phrase (primus) is desired, it may be had 
in Pliny to a great extent. We turned to his history of the art of 
painting, and found it there, as we had anticipated, in almost eve- 
ry sentence. So Thucydides, in the opening of his history, has, 
M^yof «tiWmtDf. .... Mivtix^ SxnmTD properly translated by *L. Val- 
la, without fuit Bavcr ad loc. * Lsttni simpliciter primus fecit y 
i. aprimus fuit, * qui fedt:' namely, aecordmg to modern idiom. 
We think also that the author of the Reply has shewn the bar- 
barism of enndem qui, in such a passage; for his perceptions are 
of a discriminating sort: he never conceived that idem and qui 
could tiot stand together at all, bnt expressly said the contrary. 
According to his limitations we believe his criticism to be just ; but 
not having examined it as accurately as we might, we are indi- 
ncd to confide in his opinion, which we have found generally cor- 
rect The instances opposed to it all involve, ^ cAsolute sameness^ 
as the chief idea ; whHm he distinctly excluded from the begin- 
nikig. 

The Review tnade one remark upon the accuracy of the maps 
which accompany the edition of Straoo. ^ The three false proposi- 
tions and the misrepresentation ' said by the Oxford Reply to be con- 
hiined in that remark, we have diligently considered. One of, the 
false propositions iff indisputable ; but the other two, respecting 
the eoinage of ^gae and Erythne, we think ought to be called by 
some other name of less disgrace. It may not be false, bnt it is 
ffabt nugatory, to allege the unauthenticated evi«lence of unpub- 
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lished coms^in private collections^ when we are discossing the in- 
dastry of an editor who must be tried only by what he could know« 
The misrepresentation is glaring, viz. that ^ Hrstiasa is not in the 
map • Oreos is there, which in Strabo's time, and in Strabo'd 
description, was the name of that place ; and the maps are said to 
be adapted to Strabo. The ^ artifice' or the simplicity (as we 
should rather call it) with which the Reviewer persists that there 
is no false proposition in what he said about Histisea is amusing ; 
for he insists upon it that ^ Histiaea, the only name under which 
that place ever existed as a state or free city, is not in the map, 
and it is not^ Very true ; and yet there is a glaring misrepre- 
sentation: because Oreus is there m the place of Histia^. And the 
maps are formed, not according to any hapf^ asras of political in- 
dependence, but after the text of Stral>o. 

But with respect to ^gsp and Orobiae, the omission of which in 
the map of EubKea,the Reviewer has censured on various grounds, 
because Hhey are described as oities of consequence in the text of 
the author' and ^ duly placed in D'Anville/ we must mention a 
small fact not unimportant, that neither the one nor the other of 
those two cities is so much as mentioned by Strabo in his regular 
survey of the island. We request that the expression repdar sur- 
vey may be marked. For incidentally, even in the prc&tory mat- 
ter which immediately precedes his formal description of it, Oro- 
b« ocairs, and elsewhere Orobie and MgsSj incidentally also ; 
but observe, in what terms, p. 649. os—Kriom aefetai , . . . wJ 

'Opofila^, if tf fiMfTtiW ^y a4^Evlc0*T»tiot« lo Boeot p« 588. xat» ^ W» wm^ XS mt 
rtnu*ni9 Ku^S^eu ^rna^f Afyofra^ h EC0^ — U aUg to tov Tloo^ihnof Itp^ • • • • Mitcu ^ 
M ofous Hn>iOv TO Icp^r— HN A£ nOT£ xm «^«^k* 'lSjyf)i St vSt Aiym koI al 
'Opo^ixi. Eight MSS. ifiificu. 

From this sentence it is absolutely certain that in Strabo's time, 
JEm, instead of being ^ a city of importance,' did not even exist ; 
and almost certain that neither did Orobi«. The omission of both 
in his direct geographical survey completes the evidence. Weare 
therefore strongly inclined to believe, that Mr. Falconer meant to 
shew his care and his adherence to his author, by omitting these 
places. 

But all this time our readers may be wondering, why in the Re« 
view of an edition of such a writer as Strabo, they hear nothing of 
the immediate subject of his work. While the Reviewer detmns 
us with grave and pleasant reflections upon the editor's unforta-- 
nate Latin, and with writing some of his own, still less lucky, 
the fact that Strabo is a geographer, seems to have escaped him. 

• B«p'7» P- ^^ 
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Besides a copious Geography, physical, and political, Strabo has 
enriched his work with much vanous intormatioD, in every page, 
highly interesting and valuable. WHh the de^ription of cities and 
kingdoms, seas and mountains, he has combineci the observations 
of a traveller, and the narrative of an historian : his views of men 
and thmgs are commonly full of good sense ; that highest spe- 
cies of good sense which is the offspring of speculation and ex- 
perience enlightening each other ; and it would not be easy to trs^- 
vel with him over the ancient world, without being greatly in- 
structed by his company. 

The Reviewer, wnetberfrom incapacity,for^etfulness, or design, 
has not examined the work in this point of view. His criticism 
b conducted on the same principle, as if it were a mere piece of 
Greek with a Latin translation. He condemns the edition because 
the text is not revised. A revisal of the text of Strabo would be an 
useful service, and it would be a difficult and laborious one; but it 
would be a service by no means to be comoared, either in dignity^ 
or utility, with that which Mr. Falconer has attempted, of illus- 
trating the larger masses of information contained in that author, 
and assembling new lights from all points on his islands and 
mountains. For a view of Mr. Falconer's various and Valuable 
merits, in the execution of his work, we refer to the fiilst Reply, 
page 100, &c. 

The single inaccuracy of putting Philip the Second for Philip 
the Fcmrthy is obtruded on the world as sufficient to condemn the 
editor's knowledge both in geography and history. The error is 
Hot uncommon with other writers— e. g. Montesquieu has it ; but 
little loss of fame can attend it, where it comes in a store of better 
things, and is largely compensated by extensive and manly infor- 
mation. The Reviewer asserts that * Philip the son of Demetrius 
is repecUedly called Philip the Second/ But this assertion, like 
many others from the same pen, has been disproved. * He is so 
called only once,' if we may rely upon the assurance of a gentle- 
man* who has exerted himself with becoming spirit to vindicate 
the memory of his relative and friend. 

It is hardly necessarjr for us here to state the opinion we enter- 
tain of the criticisms discussed in this second part of the author's 
Reply. That opinion has already appeared. Bat although it may 
have been seen that he has established all his leading points, and 
repelled the objections of his opponent, that is only an imperfect 
view of what tie has done. His Reply is regular, complete, and 
decisive ; nothing is suppressed, nothing is avoided, or got rid of 
by expedient. We cannot record the same honesty and courage in 

• Mr. FtUoner. 
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Ifae oi&er Writer: for there are numeroas* charges agaiosthis learfi^ 
ing, and oneatfectmg his honoui, which he Ims permitted to pass 
in silence. The author o the Repl^^ has also written in a higher 
tone of reasoning, which commonly impi-oves the truth he has to 
deliver. The opinions of the other, erroneous as they are in them- 
selves, are betrayed by the very means he employs to support 
them. In quotation, in paiticular,he seems only to forge weapon^ 
for his own destruction. 

Perhaps we ought to say something of the tone and manner 
which the Reviewer has adopted. It is the custom ot this gentle- 
man to dress up his criticisms with as much bitter pleasantry as 
his talent will aUow. If nature have not blessed him with a very 
happy vein, we can easily forcive the defect, when we consider 
that his ingenious sallies wiU always be usetui for one purpose — to 
point out his mistakes. The same delusion of thought wnich cre- 
ates the mistake, seduces him into many a laboured turn of w it: 
not satisfied with being wrong, he must gild und varnish his er- 
rors. It is a rule therefore which we can safely give to the yoong 
reader (a rule taken by fair induction) : Observe, that facetious- 
ness with this critic is an alarAiing symptom. If he deviates into 
a sarcasm, you may suspect that there is something not quite right. 
If his genius woilcs freely, and he becomes very witty, be sure 
of it. 

After a very lon^ disquisition upon the policy 6f adopfmg the 
Oxonian Latin, as it is called, into diplomatic use, we arrive at a 
brilliant thought respecting the convenience, (i. e. the foUy) of an 
idiom, which expresses to confinCf to imprison, arid to preserve 
by the same word ; for Mr. Falconer writes, * obsides servatos,^ 
for custoditos. Now, not to mention that Livy employs servare 
and adservare custodiis, we beg leave to say, that there can be no 
great lolly in expressing the two senses of preservation and fm- 
prisonment by the same word, since safe keeping is an idea com- 
mon to both ; and that in one language wh^ch is thought to har^ 
some sense in its composition, the verb ^Xcunm regularly performs 
the double office. But no one needs to be misled. The whole 
pape has the proper mark of facetiousness upon it.t "^ 

III. Cla^ssical education. — It would not have been difficult for 
a writer engaged in vindicating the system of classical education 
to pour forth a rapid and glowing panegyric upon it. But the au- 
thor of the Reply has done better* oy leading us into a more sober 
course — ffiving a fair hearing to objections—distinguishing the dif- 
ferent objects which may be proposed in the business of education 
— specifying the defects of mind generated by the narrow views 
and contracted habits of the professions—searching for a remedy 

* Se^ Seeond Replj^ pagt 95. f Refiew nds. page 4S9. 
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fer these defects — atirf, lastly, bringmg into view that general in- 
tellectual improvement which is among the principal blessings of 
oar rational nature. 

One of the objections to the study of classical learning, is made 
by a grave, calculating sort of wisdom, which asks, with a ledger 
always in view, * W^hat remuneration does a bw receive for the 
time and money expended in this pursuit ?' This view of the 
qaestion is treated as it deserves, and dismissed percrttptorily, * in 
fcfi^ words. Another, a little purified from the gross selfishness of 
the former is itiade on the ground of that plausible topic, tifi/fty, 
this being, it seems, ^ the sole standard by which all systems of 
education must be tried.' 

To answer this question the author of the Reply takes up the in- 
(fBary a little ftather back than writers on this suDject commonly go. 

< It is an undisputed maxim in polidcal economy^ that the separation 
of the professions, and the division of fabonr, tend to the perfection of 
ev^ery art, td the wealth of nations, to the general well being of the 
coAxntfoity.' p. 107. . . , < The more the powers of each individual arc 
cMeentrisfted in one employment, the greater skill and quickness will he 
&ptay in p<^rforming it. 0ut while he thus contHbutes most effectually 
to the accumulation of national wealth, he becomes himself more and 
more degraded as a rational being. In proportion as his sphere of 
actiott is narrowed> his mentol powers and habits become contracted, 
mid he resembles a subordinate part of some powerful roachineryi use* 
ful in its place, but insignificant and worthless out of it. 

^ So sensible is the great and enlightened Adam Smith of the force 
of this objection, that he endeavours to meet it, by suggesting that 
the means of intellectual improvement multiply rapidly with the in- 
creasing wealth of society; that the facility, therefore, of acquiring 
tho^e means may increase in the same ratio with th6 injurious tenden- 
cy of that system we have just been considering. 

* National wealth is the sole end of his inquiry; and no one can 
blame him for confining himself to that single consideration. But 

national wealth is not the ultimate scope of society And if it be 

necessaiy, as it is beyond all question necessary, that society should be 
split into divisions and subdivisions, in order that its several duties tnay 
be well performed, yet we must be careful pot to yield ourselves up to 
the guidance of this system : we must observe what its evils are, and we 
should modify and restrain it, by bringing other principles into actioD» 
which may serve as a check and counterpoise to the main force.' 

In this train of disquisition, which, with reference to the present 
question, we believe to be novel, and which is certainlj* just and 

eilosdphical, the author passes on to consider the cultivation of 
era^tire, and particiilai;'ly of classical literature, as ^ the common 
fink which, in the higher and middle departments of life, unites the 
jarringsects and subdivisions in oneinterest,which supplies commoii 

» RcTieVy pag6 104. 
V OL. IV. NO. VIT. 26 
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topics^ and kindles common feelings, unmixed with those narroti^. 
prejudices with which all professions are more or less infected.' . 

But the Reviewer still contends, that ^ notwithstanding the ad^ 
ventage of classical learning, the ascendancy it has acquired wt 
English education is preposterous, and the mode of teaching it in 
English schools, and (in one of the) universities, utterly absurd.^ 

It is not to be supposed that this critic^ who treats the study of 
ancient literature as nothing more than learning Latin and Greeks 
who conceives that its poets^ orators, historians, and moralists^ 
are read only for the sake of anaosests and *• Elolic reduplications f 
who balances one of his iacts, tnat the imagination only is colti- 
▼ated*, by another, that young men are taught neither to reason 
nor to imagine, but to conjugate and decline ; who thinks the at- 
tempt to encourage the poetic faculty, in some degree common ta 
all, a horrible absurdity ; who asserts, that at Oxford, a place 
which many other travellers may have visited as well as himself^ 
al) freedom of inquiry is discouraged; and who, accotdingto his 
own ideas, would have young men taught * Latin and Greek,' just 
enough for them not to understand it ; — it is not to be supposed 
that such a writer is a very formidable adversary. Accordmgly^ 
these irjEegolar fancies are treated as they deserve ; and cleared 
away, for form's sake,, merely to complete the argumest. (p. 11}6^ 
&c.) In this part of the Reply, however, it is to be regretted that 
the author should have stopjped to bestow any of his learningnpcnt 
the Reviewer'^ seeming intimacy with ^ Sylburgius and Eolic re- 
duplication.' It was paying too much respect to a blow made at 
a venture. 
IV. V. The course of studies pursued at Oxford is given in a very 
clear detail. It comprehends more than we can extract, and hardly 
admits of being abridged. We may observe, however^ that it iiL- 
eludes an estimate of the two different plans of academical instruc- 
tion, by lectures from a professor's chair, and by private lectures 
in a college. The author thinks ^ the best method would be that 
which simild unite both more completely than is the case with any 
modem university.' But * if they are compared one against the 
other as means of instruction, the preference seems strongly due to 
that of college lectures.' His leading distinctions we believe to be 
perfectly correct — The Public lecture will always be more highly 
prepared, and give a stronger impulse to the ardent minds of a few 
— ^tne Private will be adapted with more discrimination, and be 
more general and certain in its effeets. 

It is a vulffar mistake, found in the mouths of some who Hyt 
itt a certain distance from Oxford, and whose desire to improve 
it seems to grow with their distance from it and its affairs, that 
there is no public lecturing there. An Oxford professorship, they 
depose is the reward of approved merit, not a call to active 
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service. To obviate such misapprehensiims, we are informed in 
the Reply that ' lectures in a pobtic way are read by the sevend 
professors in Natoral Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Mine- 
lalogy, Botany, Anatomy, besides ^ coarse and sometimes two 
courses in Divinity. There is likewi«e a coarse in Modem His* 
tory often read to a select class, in which the doctrines of Political 
economy have by the present professor been moch introduced 
and discussed.' p. 154. The entire plan of the studies is given an- 
affectedly, with a proper caution as to such plans in general, that 
when sketched upon paper ^ they are often very faUacious/ It 
gives as more confidence in the author when we see him fully 
aware that ' nothing is more easy than to mislead the public \^ 
representations of this Icind.' 

But Utility is the incessant cry of somereasoners. To satisfy 
them, the author {>roceeds to observe that ^ the arts Mid stodieii 
whicn relate to the improvement of nnorabotures, and to the rai- 
sing and muItiplyiRg of the means of subsistence^ terminate mere^ 
in uie bodily enjoyments of man/ These arts, indeed, are highly 
necessary ; but their results are not of the first order of good, nor 
are they the principal ends of human life. Neither necessity, nor 
conduciveness to the phjrsical accommodation, or improvement of 
the maehinery of life,can be taken as the measure of what is really 
excellent It is in Us intellectual, and especially in his moral and 
floeial nature, and in the stadies which correct and advance it, 
that we must think of man as he deserves, and rate the value of 
his parsaits. Hence the author contends that there is ^ a cukivar 
tion of mind which is in itself a good— of the highest order, with- 
out any immediate reference tO'f>odily ajmetites or wants of any 
kind— -and that it is idle to talk of studies being frivolous because 
they do not immediately tend to what is called practical f^^^d.' 

We may add, that the appro{>riate subject of almost idi that is 
commonly called classical learning is nothing else than man's mo- 
ral nature — his passiona, hisplans^ofaction-Aheir springs and va- 
rious movements — and whatever immanity or moral speculation 
is coBcemed with. All that deserves the name of wisdom, all the 
common sense of life in its most improved state, is drawn from 
tiiis source. The fruit of other studies is only learning or sdence. 
Men may range over the whole compass of nature, and art; but 
their best researches will be those "which are most intimately con- 
nected with some point of moral character in its diversified rekt- 
liods. Contracted and exclusive systems,indeed, must be wrong;, 
kob if any one part of learning were to be set high above -the rest, 
we know of none which could fill the station of pre-eminence with 
less disadvantage dian those studies which engage men in the eon>r 
templation of themselves, and their common nature ; in the know;- 
led^ of which they must always have a gcttluSt interest ^han ia 
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Miy cdmbiaation of matter .wfaieii Out ebcmist can analyse, 4» 4lie 
aitronomer survey. At Oxford, however, there is nottnnj^ Uke Ma 
excliitive qrstem. Classical literature is torroooded by the seieB* 
ces ; and it they do not diare equal £avottr with it, l|iey ace fiq^dy 
encouraged ; none are excluded, n<Mie depressed. 

The Kaviewer indeed says, ' We do not enter into so silly n qpe- 
culation as whether chesAistry, political economy, or classical 




oidin^^ 

dof^atism. Indiscriminate honour, we think, is a focrfi^ thing. 
It IS not for the sake of cqc^sing ttiis writer, (he must write 
much better before we can be very anxious to do this,) but 
merely with the desire of drawing attention to the question, that 
we venture to express a doubt, whether, in a seat of national edu- 
cation, it be desirable^ on tuiy account, that an eoaal regard should 
be paid to many different kinds of learning ? wnether the public 
mind, when dispersed over a very wide sur&ce, may not lose more 
in the vigour ot its studies, than it sains by the comprehensiveness 
of them? and whether the true cultivation of the mental powers is 
not more certainly and more highly advanced by a plan of liberal 
selection, than it would be by an Encycl(^Media of Uie arts and sd^ 
ences reduced into lectures? 

Were it possible, therefore, to create an university at a stroke, 
and to mould its studies at pleasure, our notions would certainly 
lead us to provide for the reception and encouragement of every 
liberal or usefol science, but to concentrate upon some selected di- 
visions of learning (of course, the most important) the highest &• 
vour of the institution, and the principal efforts of the spirit and 
genius of the place. If our object were to correct any existing uni- 
versity, we should proceed in the same way. But here the i]ues- 
tion of practical fitness would take a new shape. Some conces- 
sions must be made to hereditary spirit, if that spirit be not wholly 
of an ungenerous kind ; and the truest improvements, we think, 
would be those which should preserve as much as possible ^ the 
existing force and momentupi of the institution, and draw fhrn its 
present energies and attachments the support necessary for evcrv 
change proposed. 

^ Very remotely connected with this part of tlie subject are some 
free remarks of the critic upon the importance of chemistry and 
<^hemical discoveries. Of these he says very truly, that they have 
had a considerable effect upon the state of the world. Certainly 
there is nothing more curious than the history of the arts. The in> 
vention of Printing forms one great sera of it. There is a deep 
mistake,however^ under which it is plain that the leamedReviewer 
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Jdboniv wkk i»nrd to tkift mofi iMcfid invei^^ 
hands, has MBifered as siiieh iemoe to tfie woiid asaU^keacida 
and alkalies pot together. Hb hriievet, as Bmljr as aay ariicleaf 
fais creed, that printing waf designed far the easier eiroalslioa of 
tow abuse, and to lend wiags to defiunation. fiat tbe tenet is an 
flrroDeoos one, nor should we despair of his being brovght to ano* 
ther mode of thinkiflig, if he coald he indoced to try tiro acts of 
severe, but wholesoiiie mootifieation ; vis. to abstain from review- 
itfgy ditriDg the leason when the toiirn is full ; and to peruse at the 
same time certain discourses npon Truth, Modestjr, and other im- 
partaat, hot nej^eeted matters, by a reverend editor of fi^rmons, 
fMaoted out to his eonsideration in the second Rejdy. In those 
diooonrses. 

Sunt verba et Toces, ijuibus hanc lenire dolomm 
Possis^ et magAam morbt deponere partem i 
Laudis amore umies ? sunt certa piacnlo, quae te 
Terpore lecto poterunt recreare libello. 

It is made a matter of blame, in the rejoinder of the Bdinburgh 
journal, that the author of the Reply has written with < heat and 
asperity/ To determine whether he has transgressed the bounds 
of just and indignant feeling, it is necessary to look at the first 
provocation. lie remarics upon that point, tfiat 

* The animadversions on this university were (in one instance) whol- 
ly irrelevant to the subject of the work under review — The opportu- 
nity was apparently sought after, or rather created. The charges were 
expressed, not indeed with heat and asperity (tor how could that find 
place when there was no provocation?), but with a cool, sneering, sar- 
castic countenance, infinitely more insulting than the language and 
tone of passioiv— They were directed) not against an individual, but a 
body of individuals which is seldom addressed without some epithet of 
respect— iThey were injurious to its reputation in the bigliest degree-^ 
Lastly, and abov^ all, they were, I do not say exaggeraud, and distorted, 
but directly and fundai;oentally false. 

. < Under such circumstances, is it to be expected that the injure^ 
partv shall come forward with a humble remonstrance ? that U& shall 
condescend to exculpate himself, and prove his innocence to the satis- 
faction of his accuser, in order that he may, if it suit his good pleasure, 
let the world know that he had been misinformed f I confess the per- 
son who stoops to that method of clearing himself, appears to me un- 
worthy of enjoying the reputation which he would make such sacrifi- 
ces to preserve.' 

It is a bad symptom when a party is too patient under bold ca- 
lumny before the world. Far from censoring some warmth of 
language in repelling an accusation, we should hardly believe a 
person had virtue enough to fed the infamy of the charge, or was 
in earnest about his character, who should preserve exacHv the 
same courtesy and coolness in replying to his accuser, which we 
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-should require of him in discussing a point of abstract criticififti^ 
and setting ap one opinion against another. It is something wImA- 
ly different mun the credit of an opinion that is at stake. Tbe 
courtesy of amicable hostilities is at an end, when personal repb* 
iation is deeply wounded ; and we must think of another criterion 
whereby to judge of the propriety of controversial language in 
such a case as this. Coarseness, iltiberality, and vulgar insult^ are 
in every case to be condemned. But these are offences for wUidi 
our censure must fall, not upon the chatlipioB of the learned body, 
but upon bis assailants. — No. XXXI, p. 177, &c. 

One of these gentlemen, whose mind is most unhappily tainted 
vrith the love of low imagery, and flagrant personality, describea. 
his own style by informing us that ^ he says what he has to say 
4ifter his own manner — always confident that, whatever he ma^ 
be, he shall be found out and classed as he deserves.' We admit 
the test to be a sure one, and shall pass over the merits of bis 
manner, * whatever they may be,' leaving those to be pleased 
with it, who think an epithet of contempt, or a barn-door simile, 
to be the best kind of wit, and who can make reasonable allow- 
ances for the violation of all the decencies, and some of the mo- 
ralities, of life : quando tanta faex est in urbe, ut nilnl tara sit 
«Mu.^poy, quod non alicui venustum videatur. Orant him tUs pri- 
vilege, and tolerate one of the worst of styles. — But when the 
same critic inveighs against ^ personality and impertinence,' nay, 
even whispers something about ^ writing modestiy and like a gen- 
tleman,' we suspect that he has a very &int perception of the im- 
prudence of printing invectives against himself, and of doing what 
IS generally thought to be intolerable; 

Quia tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes ? 

The writings of his two associates in the common cause are 
not tarnished by equal rankness of insult. But it does them no 
small discredit to appear in the company of one who seems to 
reckon upon free license and Impunity in saying all that he plea- 
ses, * in his own manner.' The reviewer of Strabo has, besides, 
much of this kind to answer for in his own pages. But it is time 
to take leave of all the three productions, and of the Author whs 
bas given them their proper reproof; 

Horum naturam triplicem, tria corpora, Memmi, 
Treis species tam dissimiles, tria tidia texta, 
Una dies dedit exitio. 
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jUt. XIII. A History of the Political Life of the Right Ho- 
nourable fyHliam Pitt ; including some Account of th^ Times 
in which he Iwed. By John Gifford, Esq. In 3 vob. 4to. pp. 
2150. London. Cadell and Davies. 1809. 

( TF' (says a celebrated orator and statesman of antiquity) ^ many 
JL eminent men have been carefnl to kave behind them like- 
nesses of their nersons, the copies of the mere exterior frame^ 
mnch more should we be solicitous that the world may receive^ 
from the hand of some consummate master, a finished represent-, 
ation of our wisdom and virtues.'* It becomes, perhaps, the 
noblest natures, to disdain the former of these two kinds of soli* 
eitnde, and to be influenced only in a measured degree even by 
the latter ; but the anxiety in both respects, which a great maa 
will not indulge for himself, must be the more strongly felt in 
Us behalf by nis friends and admirers. Those who loved and 
respected Mr. Pitt, may gratify themselves with the reflection that 
die object of their attachment is already secure of all the immor- 
tality which the powers of sculpture or e( painting can bestow. 
To several excellent resemblances of him, taken duiing his kfe, 
one hsLS been added since his death, which leaves nothing farther 
la be desired in this department. The chissel of Lysippus did 
not produce a more faithful copy of the features of Alexander the 
Great, or a happier expression of the visible soul^ with which 
those features were informed. It remains to be seen whether 
biography will be as just to this great subject as the imitative 
arts ; and her first considerable attempt upon it is here submitted 
to the puUic decision. 

The work professes to be ^ a history of the political life of Mr. 
Pitt. The distindion, implied in this title, between the depart- 
ments of political and of private biography, will attract the earliest 
notice of most readers, and probably the censure of most critics. 
The world is apt to assume a jurisdiction over the proceedings of 
an author, even on the point in which his free agency might seem 
the least liable to question, — ^the choice of a subject. Admitting,, 
IB its utmost extent, the lawfulness of the jurisdiction so assumed, 
it does not appear to us that the sentence which we have in this 
instance anticipated, would be just. The province of political bio- 
graphy is defined by boundaries which, though they may seem 

* ' Ad, earn sUtuas et ima^nef, non animanim timnlaora, wd eorponmi, ttadiot^ 
molti tumini homioes reUqnennt ; eonsiliorum reKnqaere ao Tirtatam nottraram efB- 
ptm nonne multb malle deberoat, sammis ingeniia expressam et politam ? Cic. pro 
Arth. 19. The tame ittmtratibn U emplojred in the weU-knowa Letter to Ldaeeeios. 
CfiittFai».Ub.S. 
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confused to the magnifying eye of a metaphjrsician, are^ for ev^rr 
practvtad purpose, sofficieiitly clear and precise; and no man ww 
demy that, eren thus sepMroatdy takefl, k presents ample scope fmr 
exertion to> fbe most eMac*ou» mind. Be, therefore, who per- 
forms what Mr. Oxford nas here midertaken. does weil^; and per- 
forming so much, is hardly treated if he be buimed for not having 
tmdeitaiceti more. 

If, indeed, we wem to decide <Ms poinf rather by onr tasCfe and 
itemm thati by our notions of rigid justioe, we know not tfastrwe' 
slMmracnait our aiuthor m> readily. The political' hisMry of a dKt*- 
tkiffmshed individual is then, we conceive, both most agreehble 
fiM m0¥^ instructive, when it is blended with views of bis priVBtis' 
Kfe and manners. By this union, not only are the profit and"- 
irfeasure derivable firom biognmhy so much increased ; butr a 
new and independent spring ci both is opened to us, in ttie cdtt- 
templatiofl of that sympathy and resemblance which generaV;^ ' 
subsists between the pubHc smd the private characters of metf. 
'^It is impossible ' (said an illustrious master of eloquence) 'that 
the unnatural father, the hater of his own blood, should be aft- 
able and faithfel leader of his country; that the mind which is- 
insensible to the intimate and touching influence of domestic af- 
fection, should be alive to the remoter impulse of pahnotie f^-* 
in^; that private depravity should consist vrith public virtue. ^•^ 
The sentiment is here eioMiessed with all that vehemence which 
ilfiight be expected in the angry eloquence of a political chief, 
conscious of the amiableness of his own domestic life, and in^ 
veighing against a rival too strong in most points to be spared 
wl^re he was found weak. It has, however, a foundation of 
truth, and may suggest the advantages resulting from that blended** 
species of biography of which we Imve spoken. Even in the ano- 
'malous cases where no correspondence, or no close correspond- 
ence can be traced between the more retired and the more con- 
sprcuoos features of a character, a comparative exHibition of* the 
two has its use, and will furnish the philosopher with many inte- 
resting themes of reflection. The chief use, however, of such an 

rfUvf «i/)i yt i tttf 9r«m^y •»• 1* srort yinttr* hf»*^(f ;^jpii#r«f .'— ^fschin. contr. Ctes. 89. 
The striking coiDcidence between tbk passage aud tome lines in Cowper*)^ Task, will, 
we trmty snfficiently apologii e for our introdnctioB of the latter in this place, if induce 
an apology can ever be necessary Ibr introducing good poetry. 

* For when was poblie Yirtae to be foand» 

Where private was not ? Can be love the whole^ 

Who loves no part ? Re be a nation's frieady 

Wlio is in troth the friend of no man there 1 

Can he be strennoas in his country's cause. 

Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 

That country, if at all, mast be belov'd?— Task, B. 5. 
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•xhtbttieB, resides ia the rule^ not in the exeeptioD, and belongs^ 
aol.tei Ihe specokUive few, but to the active arany. By associating, 
Uk the view of maakiod, whatever is amiable and, as it were^/emi* 
nhm in the biiinan character, with whatever in it is commanding 
suid Herculean, it takes advantage of our veneration for the laltei^ 
class of quahties to betray us into a respect for the former. Jk 
gives dienit^ to the humbler virtues and domestic charities in thc^ 
eyes bow ol public and of private men, both of those who aspires 
to become ^reat and of those who are content to remma little ^ 
mad thus universally secures the vital interests of society. 

Id making these remarks, it must be rq)eated that we are mere^ 
Igr expressing a feelhig, not urging a claim. By confining himselt 
to a particular compartment of a subject, instead of attempting tgi 
compass the whole of it, an author incurs no reprehension, pro* 
Tided only that he duly forewarns the reader of lus purpose ; this 
being done, the demands of critical justice are satisfied. It may^ 
perhaps, however, with more reason be objected to the pUn oa 
wUdh the work before us is framed, that, even tried on the ground 
ik its own professed objects, it is somewhat too narrow and e^clu- 
ttve. There are events which, though, strictly speaking, they fall 
ahogetber within the private life of the statesman, yet so far sor 
vmtr of ptMicUy^ that political biography, under a liberal con*' 
stmction of that term, cannot with any propriety leave them on>- 
noticed. They constitute, if we may so describe them, the Ulu^ 
minaied portion of the planet's disk, which is imperceptible indeed 
to feBse^ but which yet we expect to see supplied in the plani- 
sphere of the philosopher. In the present history of Mr. Pitt, an 
account of this mixed class of events will be sought in vain ; 
plainly, by a defect, not in the execution of the design, which, 
&US far at least, has been but too faithful, but in the design itself. 

When X^nophon embodied in a narrative form his idea of a 
perfect prince, he thought fit minutely to describe the institution 
and discipline under which the perfection that he was represent- 
ing, mignt reasonably be judged to have been attained ; and so 
important did this part of his undertaking appear to him, that he 
deouced from it the title of the whole work. But Mr. Gifford has 
been content with devoting to the education of Mr. Pitt only a 
single page out of three vast quartos. His conciseness, or, as 
it is m effect, his utter silence on this subject, is the principal of 
Aose faults of omission to which we have just been alluding. It 
is surely not less consonant to the laws of nature and reason, than 
to those of Homeric poetry, that the arming of the hero for battle 
should enter into the description of the battle itselt A rail inspec- 
tion erf" the means by which characters of uncommon eminence 
have been formed, not only b in itself highly uae&l, but appears 
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to bey in every case, the most natural preliminary to the eonttOEi^ 
plation of the characters themselves. And, if the ikilitv of sueli 4 
stady, and its pertinency in a work like the present, be allowed, 
its great attractiveness'may fairly be nrged as a strcMig additional 
reason why it should not be overlooked by a bioffrapher who 
writes for popular use. In truth, it is most powerfully cafcolated 
io excite attention and sympathy. We love to dwell on every 
circumstance of splendid preparation which contributes to fit tm 
great man for the scene oi his glory. We delight to watch, fold 
by fold, the bracing on of his Vulcanian panoply, and obienre 
with pleased anxiety the leading forth of that chariot which, borne 
on irresistible wheels, and drawn by steeds of immcntal race, b 
to crush the necks of the mighty, and sweep away the serrod 
strength of armies. 

There are likewise certain other topics, on which this writer 
has maintained what seems to us a mistaken silence, lie \ms 
afforded few or no means of judging, what were Mr. Pitt's peat- 
Ear habits ,of business, or study, or studious contemplation ; wbal 
methods he pursued in the selection of proper aaxiharies to assist 
his public purposes, and in the management of men in general ; 
what, in short, was his practical skill in that branch of civil know- 
ledge, which Lord Bacon calls ntgoHfUionj or the wisdom of huai- 
ness^ and of which that high authority observes, that, * as histovy 
of times is the best ground for discourse of government, such as 
Machiaval handleth, so history of lives is the most proper for rfts- 
eourse of business because it is more conversant in private ac- 
tions.** The observation is, indeed, couched in g^eneral terms, and 
perhaps cannot be quoted against Mr. Gifford, who professes to 
^ write, not the history of a life, but the history only of a political 
^ life. Yet when it is considered that a proficiency in the species of 
wisdom referred to, is exclusively a public qualification, and that 
too a qualification of first rate importance, it may surely be con- 
jectured that Lord Bacon would have hesitated to allow the eom- 
pleteness of any portrait of a public character, which should have 
omitted, or even thrown into the shade, so capital a feature. 

Thus much we have offered on the ' general object and concep- 
tion of this publication ; but it is time to notice the manner in which 
the plan is executed. - The author does not profess, we should ob- 
serve, excepting perhaps in a very few instances, to have derived 
his intelligence irom secret or peculiar sources. His materials, in 
fact, seem to have been mostly collected, on the one hand, from 
the Annual and Parliamentary Registers, or other periodical re- 
cords, and, on the other, from those personal recollections of 
which any man, who has been as attentive to the course of passinf 

* AdT«neemeiitofLe«riiiiig» BooklL ... 
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ereata as Mr. Ctiffbrd. mast, undoubtedly ^ possess no scanty store. 
. Witii ttoe memoirs of Mr. Pitt is interlaced, as might be sup- 
posed, the coirtemponmeoQs history of Europe. The account 
of the French Revolution is. particularly copious ; nor can we 
wonder at this circumstance, on reflecting that Mr. Gifibrd has 
eollected an immense mass of documents ivith the purpose of 
coB^XMing ^ a iull and complete history' of that event; a purpose 
"^^bich, in a tone somewhat more lofty than the occasion required, 
he announces himself to have formed in order ^ that poktrity 
fnay not be deprhtd of the awful and most instructive lesson', 
■applied by the spectacle. Of the present work we may add, that 
it has evidently oeen compiled with much industry, and with a 
Jaudabte anxiety for truth, and constitutes, on the whole, a valu- 
able magazine of information. The yet higher praise may be ac> 
corded to the writer, that he uniformly upholds the authority of 
morals, sum! that the homage which he pays to ^ the faith of his 
fsthers,' does not consist in the dubious compliment of a decent 
acquiescence, or the suspicious one of a sly reserve, but is the 
manifestly sincere expression of a genuine feeling. 

The whole narrative is liberally interspersed with reports of par- 
liamentary speeches, and those, mr the most pu*t, the speeches de- 
livered by Mr. Pitt. In making these copious, citations, the object 
of ear author was not, we presume, either to illustrate the nature 
4>f Mr. Pitt's measures by exhibiting them under the torture of par- 
liamenta^ discussion, or to make us acquainted with the views and 
sentiments professed by the political parties that may have, at an^ 
given time, divided our senate. If they were intended to fulfil ei* 
tber of these ends, they were improperly intended. It is, indeed^ 
the right of the historian to accompanv his naked account of mea« 
sures with a running commentary on their merits ; but, to exercise 
this rigte usefully for the reader, he should surely paint those 
measures as they appear to the revising eye of sober reas.on, 
and disenchanted of all the false colours in which favour or 
prejudice may have arrayed them at the moment of their adop- 
tion. It is, farther, not only the right but the duty of the his- 
l0rian,— of him at least who writes the history of a free country, 
—to include withm the range of his narrative the proceedings of 
4he principal parties in the state ; but, in this, as m every other 
department, his narrative should consist, of the expressea spirit 
of original documents, not of a chaotic mass of the crude mate- 
rials themselves. Otherwise, he has thrown ofl^ bis historic robe, 
and degraded himself into a mere compiler. Not but that oc- 
casions may arise, in which it shall be material to record the 
very words of the original authority. This, for example, may 
sometimes be the case with respect to an important state manifesto. 
In reporting, however, the less formal declarations uttered by 
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«peakerl9 m-^^iameilt, the bitftoriaB ooald seMoni find madk an- 
Hfiiud aeeiiracy requisite, even if it wet*e attainable ; and ttie in- 
stances in which it may be expedtent for bifid ^ attempt sone 
approximation to it are so rare that, in the formation ot any gene- 
ral rttie on the sobject, they may be wholly disregarded. 

The only allegation on which Mr. Giftord's system in this «- 
atance coold be at aH justified, is, that he intended to afiord os an 
exact notion of Mr. Pitt as a speaker; a purpose, which coald be 
hot inadequately answered by mere morsels oi speeches ^r s- 
. bridgements, and not veiy fiilly eflfected, cmtess, in contrast with 
the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, we were furnished with some geoeral 
view, at least, of the oratorical force to which Mr. Pitt was ordi« 
narily opposed. Whether or not this amounts to a fiiU justificatioti 
iA oiir biographer, might perhaps be variously decided. For 4|mm?- 
selves, we acknowledge that our ideas on the point in qnestiofi 
have undergone some change. It did at first appear to us, that 
the design of exemplifying Mr. Pitt's eloquence might be acceiiK 
jptisbed with infinitely less expense of space than Mr. Gififord hal 
allotted to the details of parliamentary debates, and that the anther 
had most unnecessarily encroached on the province of Messrs. 
'Wooden and Debrett. Reflection, however, has greatly modified 
this op nion ; and we now feel satisfied that the reader, who takes 
up the reported speeches of one of our modern parliamentary comt. 
batants with a view of justly appreciating his merits, should pay « 
continued attention to a pretty long succession of them in ormr. 

This altered sentiment is built on the observation ofashigfc 
-fdct, the existence of which will probably not be disputed. In the 
British senate, while the influence of individual speeches is evi- 
dently trifling in the extreme, the influence of the entire eloquence 
0f ^ leading speaker is as evidently very considerable. The very 
nature, therefore, of parliamentary oratorj^ seems to be, that it is ft 
slow fire, not a thunderbolt. It operates its designed effect gradtf. 
ally, and almost unperceived ; and the inference is, that he w bo 
'would fairly estimate this efiect, should fully subject himself to tfafe 
process of the operation. 

If the curious circumstance just mentioned could be attributed to 
the caprice or unskilfulncss of our speakers, those persons might be 
less entitled to demand, from a reader of their reported oratory, the 
indulg<'nce which is here claimed in their favour. The circumstance 
has arisen, however, from causes very little within their control.— 
* The eloquence of orators (as the most competent of all authprities 
on this subject teaches us,) has always been governed by the taslfe 
of their hearers. He who is desirous of being heard with approbti- 
tion, naturally consults the dispositions of those whom he has to 
address, and in all respects conforms himself to their will and plef - 
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I.'* The characteristic pecoluuritiet of pariiamcjiA^ 
it may sa&iy be affirmed, are merely the retlection ot ceitain cha^ 
VACteitstiC pccaiiai itiei attaching to the ieelings and habits ol a (lor^ 
liarneotary andJence. if that eioquence does not aim at producing 
a siKMen impressioo, it is because the audience are not apt to be 
trndAeoiy impressed. 

Iliat this want of pliability should prevail in the deliberative as* 
aemblies of a free nation, particularly that it should prevail in a nn- 
merons popular body like the House of Commons^seems extreme* 
ly sirange ; and, as a short analysis of the manner in which this 
extraonwiary quality has been produced and confirmed, maj 
pro^e net uninteresting, so, in pages dedicated to the oontevpla* 
tionof him whose voiee, perhaps above all othei's^ moved asdcnm* 
■MUided the popular body in question, it can hardly be thought ir«> 
fderant 

The phenomenon in question may, we presume, priocipally be 
aecounted for from the admitted coldness of modern, and espe- 
cially of British temperaments. In active philanthropy, is genu* 
ioe warmth and heartiness of nature, even in delicacy and tender- 
nesa of sentiment, it is perhaps our privilege to surpass all odier 
itttions, modem or ancient ; but we 3eem greatly denci^it in mere 
vivaeity of passion and ductility of feeling. To whatever causes, 
l^ysical or moral, this national sluggishness is owing, we may for 
obvious reasons ewect that, while all partake of it, yet its greater 
proportion will be round in an assembly composed of educated and 
reflecting persons, than in an illiterate crowd. It is over the ele- 
Tated regions of societv that this firost of the mind will exert its 
sironsestand most stubborn influence. A parliamentary audience, 
UMarerore, is a creature of reason rather than of susceptibility, and 
U^ be conquered by the weapons rather of argumentative, thui 
of impassioned speaking. ^Nothing can be more obvious, how- 
ever, thtfin that such a conquest roust generally be gradual. 
Where the address is made immediately to the heart, if that be 
gained, all is gained ; but mere argamcnt is not always hnresistiUe 
where it is found unanswerable, and can hope to triumph over par* 
ty-attachments and rooted prejudices only by dint of perseverance 
and reiteration. To the light of reason may be applied winA phi* 
losophers sometimes say of physical light, that it can bepropaga* 
ted only m time. 

It is not, however, meant to be insinuated that the warmer style 
of speaking is literally altogether discarded from the precinets of 
ihe British senate. Amidst the more massive implements of oar 
oratorical armoury, the enchanted spear is not without its place ; 

* < Scalper oratorum eloquentie moderatrix fuit aaditonim prndentia. Omneteoiaia 
«iii proUn volnnt, volunUtem coniin, noi aadiunt, intuentur, ad eamqae et ad MraiD ar- 
MMuB et MAam totM m fiogiinl el aeaommodaot.'— C i c. Orat f 8. 
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but, like that in Ariosto, it only fells the enemy to the gronpd^ and 
leaves him to start up again unwounded. The effect of a fine sea^ 
liment finely delivered in one of the houses of parliament, mmy te 
instantly traced in the looks, the silence, or the acclamations ot tbc 
members;-— it may be traced every where, but in the final nnm^ 
ration of the ayes and noes. Like the ancient Germans wbo^ 
with the rudiments of the constitution of our parliament,. perhaps 
transmitted to us the spirit of this parliamentary practice, we al^ 
ways contrive to recover from our intoxication before the matter 
eomes to the vote. But even here, though no practtcal consequence 
is instantaneously produced, it is yet possible that a seed may be 
Mwn which will not perish. The impression, though transient; 
probably leaves us somewhat more apt for impression in figure bj 
the same hand. A lodgement is made in our hearts, and, if it be 
duly followed up, though we cannot be stormed, we may at lengdi 
find it convenient to capitulate. 

When men have acquired the habit of admiring eloquence widt* 
•ut amr notion of yielding it an immediate obedience, they soos 
learn the farther art of admiring it without any notion of obeying 
it at all. If parliamentary spesJcing is addressed less to die pas- 
sions than to the reason, it is perhaps addressed less to eidier tnan, 
if we may venture on the expression, to the mere critical faculttf: 
It is a spectacle at which we gaze, rather than an experiment of 
which we are the subjects. We become merely the umpkres, in- 
stead of beinff the prizes, of the combat. Still an effect is produ- 
. ced, though of a soii very different from that at which eloquence 
ordinarily aims. It is not that we are persuaded. It is not that 
we are convinced. It is that we are propitiated: However pro- 
found our personal indifference with regard to the contest of ora- 
tory, we yet fieel a growing respect towards him who often wins 
the prize, and this respect so far tends to conciliate us to his party. 
In fact, the reputation of frequent success in debate constitutes 1^ 
no means the meanest among the elements of that attractive mat- 
ter, with which it is the great ambition of a parliamentary leader 
to be invested. 

The process of things which has been described, is probably fa- 
cilitated b^ the circumstance, that a ffreat proportion ot the individ- 
uals constituting our legislature are bound by political connexions 
which it is considered as a point of honour not, on light grounds, to 
dissolve. The legislative assemblies of the ancients, though con- 
tinually the tools of some party or other, appear never to have bceit 
themsdves actuated, properiy speaking, by party -attachments; and 
indeed, from the members of a vast and promiscuous multitude, it 
woulttbe absurd to expect that steady and principled species cf 
eo-operafion which our modem idea ofapar^-attachmentimpUes. 
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.The p^sons, therefore, that composed those assemblies, veered 
aboQt, if we may so express it, with every wind of eloquence ; 
though seldom open to conviction, they were ever open to impres- 
eion; and the impression of the moment they obeyed without re- 
serve. Such can never be, to any great extent, the case in our 
houses oi parliament, where the system of moving in concert is, 
not indeed universally, yet pretty generally, established. He who 
has once cpenly chosen his side, feels that it would be a painful, 
snd fears tnat it might be a discreditable step, to recal an avowed 
preference. He consequently steels himself against all persuasion 
coming from a hostile quarter. If persuaded in a single instance, 
be sacriiices that single instance to the maintenance of those ge- 
neral principles on which his preference was founded. If persua- 
ded in a succession of instances, he yet postpones acting on that 
repeatedly -renewed persuasion, till some favourable opportunity 
snail occur, or till he can find comrades to accdropany and to 
coantcnance him in his defection. Thus he remains long immove- 
able, 

* And stirs but slowly when he stirs at last/ 

CouM we now conceive a Caius Gracchus or a Cicero to be 
suddenly transnorted from the Campus Martins into such an as* 
sembly as we nave been delineating^ and to be called on for an 
oration, it is plain that much of the nre of the orator's eloquence, 
finding no medium of sympathy to conduct it to the hearts of bis 
hearers, would-be wasted in air. But, if wc suppose this orator 
firequently to repeat the experiment, it is equally plain that he 
would at length discover the nature of the new subject on which 
be had to act, and. would strive to adapt bis mode of procedure to 
its peculiar properties. The reaction of the feelings of his audi- 
ence would compel him to adopt an altered manner, in which, 
with less of heat andpatho^, probably more of scientific reasoning 
and dialectic dexterity^ would be discernible. What he still chose 
to introduce of a higtky declamatory kind, if equally splendid^ 
would yet be less warm and touching; for the vivific fire of pas- 
sion would be substitntedthe innocuous lightnings of fancy. , The 
skill too, which before h^d been chiefly directed to the arrange- 
ment and composition of each speech separately considered, 
would now be gradually enlarged into that comprehensive sys* 
tern of contrivance, by which every oratorical effort should only 
make one of a series of movements, and the ground taken on each 
occasion, be considered as a matter of -at least equal importance 
with the management of the individual debate. Thus would 
grow up that species of manoeuvring and generalship which con* 
stitutes the tactics of a parliamentary campaign, and the art of 
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doquenoe^ by a chaDge similar to that which has befaUea lAie mii 
#f war, would, from an a£fair of battleSy become an affair o{ posts. 

By these remarks, it is not intended to be denied that a speaker 
may make too gceat a sacrifice to the humours of his auaieoceL 
He should retlect that, if he owes much to his audience, he ow^fl 
something also to his art ; and his aims, therefore, should be di* 
rected to a point somewhere between ideal excellence and pre* 
scribed imperfection. A man of genius, indeed, who has once 
established his influence over an assembly, may even hope,by ja« 
dicious management, to improve their standard of ^dgment, and 
gradually to correct those prejudices, which he feels it needtul, in 
some measure, to indulge. Thus, like the stream which in a 
course of years ahers its channel, he may insensibly shift the banks 
within which he must always be confined Our own orators have 
not, by any means, we conceive, made sufficient exeitions, ib this 
manner to elevate the tone of British eloquence. Yet it must be 
recollected, that their exertions could not, at the best, but have 
been limited, and that their faults, however great, are in e far 
higher degree chargeable on us than on themselves. On the 
whole, then, it seems no unreasonable requisition in their behalf, 
that their oratory should be read with a due reference to the cir- 
cumstances under which it was originally meant to be heard. 
The reader would, indeed, do well to quali^ himself fully for tfie 
perusal of it, by completely assuming, for the time, the taste and 
feelings habitual to a parliamentary auditory. This, however, is 
more than can be exacted from him. All that we can do, is to 
present to him the speeches, as they were desij^ed to produce 
their effect, in the masSf and to leave him to peruse them with any 
prepossessions which he may think proper to iiidulge, and in any 
manner that may suit his inclination. 

We have hitherto fixed our eyes sqjely on the bright points of 
the work before us, and have bien engaged only in the Dosiness 
of commendation or of defence. There remains to be performed 
that, which is to most critics, whatever they may pretcna,the more 
agreeable task — the task of finding fault. And first, notwithstand- 
ing the pains which we have taken to shew that a work like this 
must of necessitv contain very ample extracts of parliamentary de- 
bates, it must after all be owned that the limits of that necessity 
seem, in this instance, to have been overstepped. The object is, to 
furnish the reader with a sample of the eloquence of a particular 
individual ; and it would seem ral!her extravagant to affirm tfial 
such a sample, to be finii', must be nothing less than a full collec- 
tion of his speeches. The records of t^'o or three sessions of paf- 
Itament, at the most, might be expected to afford a sofficiest 
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upecitnen ;-*-« limb, from which the style and dimensions of the 
perfect figure might be rightly guessed — an arc, from which the 
nature and extent of the whole orbit might be justly computedt«-a 
division, from which the spirit and character of the entire melody 
might be exactly understood. At all events, it was not incmnbent 
on this author to swell out and encumber a narrative intended for 
|>opular use, with long speeches of mere fiscal or financial state- 
ment. The speeches of this class which he reports, are indeed, (at 
the most part, admirable in their kind, but they can interest few^ 
and those few might be content to seek for them elsewhere. Even 
ef these, however, the introduction has its excuse, since they werj& 
di\}^nitii9 editce, pronounced by Mr. Pitt It would be less easy 
for ]Mr. GiflFord to vindicate his insertion of certain other orations, 
in no respect particularly calculated to elucidate the subject-matter 
of his composition, uttered by persons of no political note, and 
some of them in the Upper House. If the end proposed by the 
eitation of ^so .much fugitive eloquence was to furnish anthentie 
memorials of the course of party-warfare, we have only to repeat 
the observation which we have already made, that a coup c/'cet'Z ju. 
diciouslv taken by the biographer himself might have far better 
wved his purpose. 

This last criticism gives us an occasion to remark that our 
author almost always deals rather too largely in the mere detail of 
politics, or in the discussion of particular points as they arise, an4 
rather too little in comprehensive and commanding views either of 
men or of things. Tnere is, on the whole, a fulness in the one 
respect, a poverty in the other. The validity of this observation 
eomd scarcely be made to appear, excepting by so copious an in* 
doction of instances, as would weary the generality of readers; but 
fve will submit what, if not a proof, is at least a specification of 
(he charge. In the last chapter of the work, where an account is 
given of the judicial proceedings respecting Lord Melville, it is 
observed that the vote of the House of Commons against that 
statesman passed without his being heard in his own defence, and- 
for upwards of nine pages together, does the author comment on 
the impropriety of such a propeeding. Soon afterwards, the death 
of Mr. Pitt is related ; and the space allotted on the occasion to 
the entire summation of his character, both as an orator and as a 
statesman, amounts but to four pages and a half This prefer- 
ence of minute to telescopic speculation may possibly be the result 
of that practice of periodical writing, in wnich Mr. Gifford is 
known to have now passed many years, and of which it is the 
obvious tendency to train men rather into acute polemics than in* 
to profound philosophers. 

To the same source, it is conceived, may be traced most rf the 

VOli. IV. ND. VH. ^8 i 
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offences vfhich this author has committed in point of style. Thcj 
are the faults of one, habituated to compose a^inst time. Whe- 
thA*, indeed, Mr. Gifford would, under any circumstances, hare 

E roved an elegant writer, may be questioned ; but, as be always 
as abundance of flow, so also, when he is not careless, he has at 
ample share both of force and of clearness. The misfortune^ how- 
ever is, that he is frequently careless. His meaning is sometimes 
overlaid with words, sometimes sacrificed to sound, and in moi^ 
instances greatly perplexed by the embarrassed construction of 
his sentences. 

In order to fill up and round, at any rate, his periods, he often 
has recourse to tautolo^, more or less disguised. Somedmes^ in- 
deed, it is palpable ; as m the expressions, ^ a strong vigorouSy and 
ambitious mind,' or ^ that able, wary and cavtious statesman.' lu 
tommon, however, it lurks somewhat below the surface ; as wfaen 
we hear of ^ the exercise of a sound discretion, operating on aa 
acute and penetrating judgment,' or are informed that * as greaia 
clamour was raised against the proposed basis of a comraeroM 
intercourse, as if it tended to undermine the constitution of Ireland^ 
to sap the liberties of her people, to subvert their independence, 
and to impose the yoke of slavery on the land.' 

Respecting certain regulations adopted by the National Aesem- 
tly of France, Mr. Gifford remarks that, ^ unfortunately, tlHMr 
were not the legitimate progeny of reason, but the spurious en- 
spring of passion.' Here it is plain that, in his eagerness io 
sharpen the antithesis, he has almost entirely destroyed its edge. 
Spuriousness may fairly be opposed to legitimacy, and the off- 
spring of passion to the progeny of reason ; but the contrast is 
manifestly impaired and reduced, not maHced and heightenad, 
when it is instituted between the legitimate progeny of reason 
and the spurious offspring of passion. What is meant, indeed, ffy 
calling the regulations in question the spurious offspring of pas- 
sion, we profess ourselves not exactly to understand ; unless tte 
dense be, that they were its natural effects. 

A similar instance of false contrast occurs, where it is said of 
Mr. Addington, that ^the possession of power seems to have pro- 
duced a revolution in bis mind ; to have converted tliffidence inio 
confidence, and conscious inferiority into asserted superifnitg^ 
The consciousness of inferiority in the mind of Mr. Addingtoto 
may have been extinguished or overborne by the false opinion of 
superiority ; but between the consciousness of the one and the 
mere assertion of the other, there evidently is no incompat^ility ; 
and it may be added, that the assertion of either the One or the 
other must necessarily have been only an external act, and cocM 
have formed no part of the recotution produced in the mind. 
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When we fim} it written in Mr. Gilford's pages that th^ States- 
Oeneral ^ toasXa fursish six ships of the line/ we set down this 
mi^ke, without any |iesitation, to the account of the press. A 
Uke indulgence can scarcely, we fear, be extended to our author 
ia the ease of the subyoined sentence ; which, in truth, to the fouJt 
of bad grammar, adds aloiost every other of which written com^ 
position is capable. 

^ Their most powerful auxiliaries was a Popish banditti, called the De- 
fenders^ who had been systematically organised in rebellion, and had 
oommttted Doctumal robbery and assassination on the Protestants, some 
jears previous to the institution of the Catholic committee, and of the 
Mciaty of ynited Irishmep, and who coalesced with, and became sub- 
^nrient to th^m/ Vol. I. p. 417.* 

A few flaws of another nature disfigure this work, and such as. 
tf Ifaey be not imputed to extreme haste of composition, must cast 
sMie suspicion on the acquirements of Mr. Gifford in classical lit- 
erature. A striking passage in the celebrated philippic pronoun- 
€6d by Mr. Pitt against the French Convention, at the opening 
ef the last war, is given in this manner: — ' Thus would they de- 
prive us of the last resources of humanity, to mourn over the rais- 
wrttmes and sufferings of the victims of their injustice. — If such 
were the ease, it might be asked in the emphatic words of the 
Roman writer, Quis ^enritus popiUo Romano lih^r erit V The 
inaccuracy here, both m the transcription and in the ascription 
of the Latin quotation, would hardly ne excusable in a repoilcr, 
who was labouring to make up his quota of letter-press, after a 
sleepless and starving night of agonized attention in the gallery 
at tne House of Commons. 

In alhision to a passage cited with much approbation by Mr. 
Pox, ^ pfhiquissimam pacem justissimo bello anttferOy ov (as it is 
printed in uiis bookf) antifero, our historian states that Mr. Fox 
did not hesitate * to avow his preference for a peace the most ini- 
quHaus over 9L war the most just;^ a mistransfatipn the more re- 
prehensible, as it does no slight injustice to Mr. Fox, who, could 
he posaiblv have entertained a preference so monstrous, would, 
beyond all question, have greatly hesitated to avow it. The En- 
glish reader may be glad to hear, in the idiom of his own lan- 
guage, the sentiment as it really was professed by Mr. Fox. It 
is simply, ^ I should prefer the hardest terms of peace to the most 
just war.' 

Were we now required to open another head of charge against 
Mr. Gifford, we should be apt to object to. bis volumes, that they 
are not free from a certain unhappy tincture of prejudice. The au- 
thor manifestly belongs to thateraer of persons who are apt, in the 

* Oar references are to the large quarto edHiM. f Vol. 11. chap. 25. 
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vulgar phrase, to take strong dislikes, and the dislikes which he 
has conceived, he cannot contrive, or will not take the pains, to 
conceal. In some few instances, indeed, they seem to have had 
th^ eflfect of impsuring, if not the correctness, yet the complete- 
ness of his narrative. Thus, while all the errors into which the 
unfortunate Neckar was betrayed by the difficult and hazardous 
situations through which he latterly passed, are circumstantially 
exhibited in black array, we hear nothing of some better acts 
which he performed ; as, for example, of his humane though in- 
effectual attempt, on his second return to Paris, to protect the Ufe 
of M. Bezenval from the rage of the populace, or of his manly 
opposition to the famous decree against hereditary nobiUty. It ia^ 
however, very rarely, as far as we have observed, that Mr. Gif- 
ford thus offends. His prejudices ordinarily discover themselves, 
not in the suppression or misrepresentation of facts, but in the 
comments which they draw from him, and still more, in the lan- 
guage .n which they are related. The revolutionists of France, 
and the oppositionists of England, find no rest in his pages, which 
every where resound with me ^ dismal hiss' of sneer, sarcasm, in- 
sinuation, and all the ^ arrowy shower^ of contempt and hatred. 
In the prosecution of this wordy contest, the author is not with- 
out certain invisible allies in the persons of the familiars of the 
press, who vigorously second his efforts with the potent enginery 
of notes of admiration multiplied two or three fold, and capttu 
letters and italics without end. 

The reader may wish for some specimens of the characteristic 
bitterness of Mr. Gifford's njanner. The following appears no 
unfair one. It is well known that, on the memorable fimi of Oc- 
tober, 1789, La Fayette pledged himself to his roval master that 
the safety of His Majesty would remain undisturbed during the en- 
win^ night. The remarkable failure of this prediction, not to say, 
of this pi*omise, has subjected the character of La Fayette to vari- 
ous imputations ; nor, perhaps, can his fidelity on the occasion be 
easily vindicated, excepting at the expense of his sagacity. This 
dilemma Mr. Gifford submits to the reader in an interrogatory 
equally blunt and concise ; * Was the Marquis a/oo/ or a iraitorr 

It is, however, less against the La Fayettes and the Neckars, or 
against ^the sage Roland,'(as he is ironically styled,)and^ Brissot, 
the factious hypocrite, the perjured rebel, Brissot,' than against the 
present tyrant of France, tnat the exercise of our historian's objur- 
gatory talents is directed. * The Corsican' is never spared ; and 
with this, which is the ordinary appellation of the personage in 
Question, some one or other emphatic epithet is generally coupled. 
Thus we have * the wily Corsican,' * the guilty Corsican,' the im- 
feeling Corsican,' ^ the Corsican upstart/^ the irrttoble and |)er* 
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tjer«c Corsican,' and, to crown all, * the littlt Corsican,* a phrase 
in which it may be surmised that the diminutive form is by no 
means adopted for the parpose of expressing endearment. Lest 
the recurrence of these very similar denominations should prove 
&tiguing, they are interspersed with others somewhat different, 
though evidently fetched from the same foundery ; such as * the 
wretch,* * the ruffian/ * the culprit,' * the hypocrite,* * this impi- 
ous hypocrite,'' this vain man,' ' this foul regicide.' — The actions 
of this polyonymous character are related in a style equally re- 
moved from all affectation of ceremony. The address which, on 
his depotrture from Egypt, he left for circulation among the French 
army, is roundly stated to have ^ contained as many lies as lines;* 
and, with reference to a correspondence which he held with the 
Northern Powers, after his exaltation to the sovereignty of France, 
it is asserted that * fraud, duplicity and falsehood, marked every 
communication which issued from the black Cabinet of Saint 
Cloud.' In this last instance, indeed, the reader may forgive the 
indignation manifested by the historian, when he learns that the 
correspondence in question related to that damning act — the mur- 
der of the gallant D'Enghien. His sympathies will, perhaps, be 
less called forth by the mllowing sketch which we take from Mr.. 
Gifford's account of the dissolution, by Buonaparte, of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, but which, as it appears to us, might, with 
the addition of some slight garniture, pass rather for a morceau 
out of the productions of Scarron, than for a portion of a grave 
historical narrative. 

< In the temper of the Council at this moment) it was easjr to foresee 
/what the reception of the Corsican would he. An universal uproar im« 
mediately ensued, and exclamations were heard on all sides, of *< Wh« 
is that ? who is that ? Sabres here ! Down with the Dictator V* These 
indications of discontent were not^ as usual, confined to words^ for a 
great portion of the members instantly rushed from their seats, seised 
the littie Corsican by the collar, shook him, and dragged him towards 
the door. The moment was critical; the culprit's courage forsook him; 
he trembled for his fate ; and a dagger, aimed at his breast, (although, 
unfortunately for the repose of Europe, it missed its aim,) completed 
hi? consternation. The blow might, probably, have been repeated, had 
not Lefebre, most opportunely, rushed into the hall, and rescued the 
culprit from the rage of the Council. Many of the members scyerely 
reproved the officers and soldiers who thus dared to interrupt their de- 
liberations, and violate the sacred seat of legislative wisdom. After 
much noise and altercation* the President, who had viewed this scene 
with great anxiety and alarm, succeeded, at length, in obtaining a hear- 
ing — when he admitted, that '^ the commotion which had taken place 
was natural, and that the feelings of the Council, on what hud just 
passed were in unison with his own. But, after all, it was equally na- 
tural to suppose that the General, in the step he had taken, had no 
•ther object in view than to give an account of the state of affairs, or to 
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ooromtmicate aomethmg or other interesting to the public ; at sny mM 
he did not think that an3r member of that assemblj should harbour a«i^ 
injurious suspicions/' This ridiculous observation called forth variouf 
remarks from the indignant members of the Council: one said, ^' Buot 
naparti has this day sullied his glory ;" — a second exclaimed, ^ BuoDa* 
parte has conducted himself like a King ;" — and a third demanded that 
" Buonapart6 be called to the bur to answer for his conduct.'* Lucien, 
now sinking the President in the brother^ quitted the chair.* v. iii. 
p. 536. 
In a similar, though a more temperate tone, does Mr. Gifiord 
' generally deliver himself respecting most of those public charac- 
ters ID this country, who were politically opposed to Mr Pitt, but 
we do not feel it necessary to cite examples.' Were wc desired 
to state, on the whole, our sentiments with regard to this passion- 
ate style, we certainly should hesitate to couch them in some very 
free expressions applied on a particular occasion, by Mr. Giffbrq 
himself to the National Assembly of France, and which a mein- 
ber of that unaffectedly blunt body of men might have been apt 
to retort. * The mortified Commons' (says our author) ' vente^ 
their spleen in puerUe invectives and bombastic declamations^ 
which would have disgraced a spoiled child.^ 

In vindication of himself, the author mieht perhaps be disposed 
to urge, that he is a plain man, who ever loves to tell a plain tale, 
who describes men and things as they appear to him, and who^ 
above all, in recounting flagitious actions, feels himself utterly un- 
able 

* — . to mince the sin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrase/ 
Our answer is, that it is one thing to describe with plaimiesfi^ 
another to describe with passion. If, indeed, the adoption of aa 
abusive manner of writing were in any case excusable, it might 
be so in an account of the French Revolution ; a subject of such 
a nature, that it may almost be thought to justifv, a$ it nugbt 
surely exhaust, whatever in style is citner lofty or low. The utr 
most rage and coarseness of invective, no less than the most ex- 
alted powers of genius, mav seem to find a place in the description 
of enormities, which, while with their portentous height they ap-^ 
peared to threaten heaven itself, had yet their root in villjuiy of thq 
most base and vulgar order ; 

* quantum vcrticc ad auras 

jEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara .* 
That moderation and decorum, however, of expression, which 
may not be due to his subject, the historian owes to himself and to 
his readers. History, which exercises ajudicial inquest over human 
actions, can hope to conciliate the respect and confidence of noau- 
(and only by the unimpeachable gravity and evident delib^ratc,ne$« 
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of its prdeeedings,tior 18 its character more com promised by the ap- 
pearance of partiality itself, thao by that of reseotfulness and in- 
tanperance. Even in the most merited denanciations of guilty 
deeds^ if a vindictive tone be detected, the impartial hearer is 
shocked He is apt to demand that the sternness of justice may 
be softened by a mixture of human feelings, and to recoil from 
the man who can lay bare with, an nntretnbling hand the depra- 
viW and shame of our common nature. 

We have been hitherto detained by our attention to the compo- 
sition of this history. Our narrowing limits worn us that* we 
should now apply ourselves to its subject-matter, and the reader 
probably will not be sorry that we obey the signal. All, indeed, 
thai we yet owe the author, is to introduce from his work some 
pretty fiill extracts, as specimens of his general manner ; a debt 
wfaiw, in the sequel, ample opportunities will occur of discharging. 

iSoeh a n^rative as tiiis, however written, provided only it 
were lull and faithful, no man could possibly peruse vnthout 
much and various emotion, unless he had quictty s\efi through 
t!be tempest of tfce last twenty years. We were particularly cu- 
rious to observe, in what respects the impression made by a calm 
revision t>f the occurrences of that busy period, would differ from 
those feelings, which they traced, in passing, so deeply on the 
mind. It is interesting to contemplate the altered aspect which a 
series of events familiar to us assumes, when it is removed, as it 
were, into the recess of history, and, being set free from those 
cross tights thrown over it by hope and fear, is subjected only to 
the sternly illumination of experience. On the present occasion, 
howc^ter, we have, in the result, been struck with observing ra- 
ttier fe^ of apparent variation than we had been instinctively led 
to anticipate. Of the transactions which characterized the memo- 
Irable interv^ wider review, some, indeed, that once attracted no- 
tice, ©pw seem faded, and others come out in bold relief that once 
Were scarcely distinguishable ; but the .collective effect is sur- 
firJsingly the same. A similar remark we would apply to the 
inore eminent men engaged in those transactions, and, among 
others, to Mr. Pitt To the public conduct, generally considered, 
of this statesman, wc throughout yielded an approbation, which 
it might seem presumptuous to call impartial, but which we can 
at least assert to have been disinterested. On the deliberate 
retrospect of his measures which has now been afforded us, our 
good opinion of them, thcaigh from some few it has been with- 
drawn, and, as to otlicrs, has somewhat shifted its grounds, con- 
tinues ifi the main unchanged, if indeed it has not been rather in- 
creased. 

Should ^wt endeavour to give a regular and detailed account of a 
^blfc life so crowded with incidents as that of Mr. Pitt, the ait- 
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tempt would either terminate in a mere naked table of references, 
or would draw us beyond our utmost allowance of space. It is 
not, therefore, our design minutely to track Mr. Gifford along the 
route through which his undertaking has led him. We shall be 
content with conducting the reader to a few of the points which 
this extensive range comprises ; choosing either such as may fur- 
nish the most commanding prospects, or such as may have acquis 
red importance by being made conspicuous ground of controversy. 
It is evident, however, that these two rules of selection will ge- 
nerally direct us to the same spot. 

On both principles it seems proper to notice the early exertions 
•f Mr. Pitt in favour of parliamentary reform ; and the order of 
time naturally su|:gests to us this as our first topic. That once- 
favourite object, Mr. Pitt is well known to have afterwards relin- 
quished, if indeed, considering the new bearings and relatione 
which almost alljpolitical questions assumed amidst the subseonent 
disturbances of Europe, the object may not rather be said to nave 
relimmished him. With regard to the plan of reform proposed bv 
Mr. Pitt, we were agreeably surprised to find that Mr. Gifford, 
who has the credit of cherishing the predilection for the straitesi 
and sternest tenets of toryism, expresses himself with equal libe- 
rality and manliness. 

< Such was this plan of parliamentary reforro) which, after the ma- 
turest deliberation, Mr. Pitt thought proper to propose to the House 
•f Commons, and to recommend to the country ; and if it be examined 
with coolness and impartiality, every previous prepossession being dis- 
missed from the mind, it is apprehended that it will be found to cob- 
tain nothing inimical to the spirit and principles o£ the British consti- 
tution; noting resembling the wild chimerical notions of modem 
anarchists ; nothing from which the sober and dispassionate friend of 
his country could derive the smallest ground for apprehension and 
alarm. This, at least, is the impression produced on our mind) after 
the closest examination of the plan, and of the means proposed for 
carrying it into execution. It was not, however, so viewed by a ma- 
jority, of the House of Commons, who objected to it on broad and 
general grounds. They urged that the people had not called for such 
an innovation ; that the large towns to which it had been proposed to 
transfer the privilege of election, had not solicited such an mdulgence ; 
that if a bill of reform should be once introduced, the minds of men 
were so unsettled, and their opinions so various upon the subject, that 
it was impossible to say to what extent it would be carried; that what 
werc^caHed rotten boroughs were frequently represented by gentlemen 
who had the greatest stake in the country, and, consequently, were as 
much concerned in its welCare, and in that of the constitution, as any 
other species of representative, in whatever manner chosen, could be ; 
and, lastly, that while no necessity for such a reform was proved to 
exist, and while the rights and liberties of the people were efiectuaily 
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taeur«d under the present «f stem of repretentation, it would be cx«i 
trcmel)r unwise to change a certainty for an uncertabtj; to risk the 
loss of an actual benefit, for the bare prospect of a precarious advan* 
tage.^ Mr. Fox, who approved and supported the motion, expressed 
Ms dislike of that part of the plan which provided for the fiurcha^e of 
decayed boroughs. And, indeed, if theory, and not practice, had been 
the ground of argument, or the admitted rule of conduct, the objectioa 
would have been unanswerable. Upon firinciftiej it is as impossible t» 
defend the sale of aright to return members to piiriiament, as it would 
be to defend the practice of purchasing a seat in parliament. Of th» 
Talidity of this objection, Mr. Pitt must have been as fully aware as 
Mr. Fox himself; but he was not a theoretical reformer ; he directed 
his efforts to obtain as much practical good as he could, with as little 
practical evil as possible.' Vol. I. pp. 137, 1S8. 

After stating the opinion of Dr. Paley, that no new scheme of 
representation would be likely to ^ collect together more wisdom, 
9r produce firmer integrity' than the present constitution of th^ 
H(m*e of Commons ensures, the author thus proceeds-* 

f Mr- Pkt's new scheme certainly did tend to collect together more 
wisdom, and to produce a greater proportion of firm integrity. An<| 
without being influenced by any architecfurai notions of orde^ and /tro« 
portion^ which, applie^d to a system of refire9entationj would be perfectly 
ridiculous, it may safehr be contended, that no solid or justifiabte 
inference can be drawn (rom known effects in favour of those decayed 
boroughs, which appear, not merely to superficial or hasty observers^ 
hm to men of s^ nse and reflecdon, most exceptionable and absurd. It 
would, indeed, be insanity to subvert long established institutioos, la 
order to introduce any vague and indefinite plan of reform ;-p^ut subr 
version, it must be repeated, is not necessary ibr the purpose qf 
imfirovemtnt i'^t^haX^ver exists, that is conformable with the funda* 
mental principles of the system may remaim;^— but excrescences, which 
time and fortuitous cireumstances have produced, may be gradually 
removed, until they shall be totally eradicated ; and the system, fsir froQ^ 
being inuired by such an operation, will be melioratedt strengthened^ 
and confirmed. It b not improbable, however, that Mr. Pitt, at a more 
advanced period of his political life, adopted the sentiments of Dr. Pa- 
lsy, sinpe» as has been observed before, his sentiments on the subject of 
pariiamentary reform underwent a material change. But, though it 
cannot be supposed that such a change took place, but after the moat 
mature consideration, and on grounds that were perfectly satis&ctory 
to Mr. Pitt, still his arguments retain their original force; they muat 
be tried by their own n\^riu; and it is ap^hended, that whoever ex* 
smines them with an attentive and impartial mind, will be led to ac- 
knowledge their validity.* Vol. I. p. 131. 

The eonduct of Mr. Pitt with respect to tlie question of reform 
nay reasonably be expected to diviae the opinions pf caiKUd aa4 
thinking men. It baa sometimes, kowev^, been censured withn 
degree of deeisiyeMss ftnd viokQce wUoh §A\^w^4 no ^uuM^r t# 

TOL. IV. NO. vn. 29 
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an opposite sentiment. We allude especially to the recent remarks 
of some writers who, in the criminatory efforts which they peri- 
odically direct against the character of this celebrated statesman^ 
are apt to forget that it is already entitled to all the privileges 
which the last sanctuary of human failings can confer. \\ iihout 
any particular reference to Mr. Pitt, we cannot but express oar 
strongest disapprobation of such proceedings, not only as inde- 
cent, and as unnecessarily outraging the fechngs of a great man's 
surviving friends, but also as subversive of the cause of truth, by 
prolonging the rage of personalitv, aKvays injurious to fair discus- 
sion, beyond that term which, if it has lived to attain, it has al- 
readhjr lived too long. To the invectives here in question, we 
certainly should do little injustice, if we were to say that they 
indulge in a style of lawless abuse, which would not have misbe- 
come the ensanguined pages of the Ami-du-Peuple, or ot the 
journal du Pire Duchtnc. This surely will not be thought an 
exaggerated description of a picture in which Mr. Pitt appears as 
a man * profligate enough to thirst for the blood of his former as* 
soci&tes in reform — of the very men whom his own eloooence and 
the protection of his high station had seduced into popular courses 
— and not content with deserting them, to use tne power into 
which he had mounted on their backs for the purpose of their 
destruction.' The whole tone, indeed, and taste of the philippic 
from which this morsel is extracted. have so disgusted us,that we 
feel tempted, not so much in behalf of the memory of Mr Pitt, 
as from a regard for the general interests of decency and truth, to 
address the accuser in a few words of plain remonstrance. 

In the quarter whence this accusation has issued, we need hard- 
ly observe that a systematic adherence has long been professed to 
the party which at present constitutes the opposition in ooth houses 
of the British parliament. It is with a distinct advertence to this 
circumstance, that we are about to offer our expostulation. 

One farther preliminary remark must be made. Whatever may 
be thought of the facts on which the charge under consideration is 
founded — ^and those facts mav be noticed presently — ^it will be 
admitted that the charge itself, as it stands, and combining, as it 
tloes, the implication of motives with the imputation of actions, is 
of a most serious nature. It attributes no venial failing or gene- 
rous error ; not that ' last infirmity of noble mind,' the love rf 
flame, nor * the glorious fault' of ambition. If it be true, Mr. Pitt 
committed, in the eyes of morality at least, a crime as great as 
could possibly challenge the indignation of man or the visible 
wrath of heaven. This proposition the accuser will of coarse 
concede with a lavish hand ; and we therefore advance. 

And first, is it or is it not a fuCt that, on the dissolution of the 
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AddingtoQ administration, Mr. Fox and bis party were perfiictly 
Willing to enter into power in coalition witn Mr. Pitt? And^ in 
the adjustment of the terms of such a coalition, would they not 
willmgly have consented that Mr. Pitt should divide the new 
cabinet at Ic^st equally with themselves ? In point of iact, is it not 
notorious that they were prepared to concur in placing him in his 
former rank, at the head of administration ? It these things be w 
-—were then, we ask, Mr. Fox and his friends aware of the cha-. 
racter of him with whom they anticipated and desired an alliance? 
or were they ignorant of that character? Had a close, a vigilant, 
and ceiiainly not a very friendly inspection of Mr. Pitt's public 
conduct for twenty years, including the whole period from his in- 
timacy with reformers to his alleged persecution of them, failed 
to expose to men of the most unquestionable talents the corrupt- 
ness of his heart, and the profligacy of his principles r Or must 
we suppose that, with a vivid consciousness of both, those men 
would yet contentedly have accepted his friendship, and even 

1>laeed themselves in his debt ? In a word, is it only in the con- 
ession of their absolute blindness, that they can find an asylum 
from the charge of utter baseness? And, on either supposition^ we 
should be glad to know, what sort of an asylum must be pi'ovided 
for their adherents ? 

In these inquiries, there is nothing, we trust, that can be thought, 
either unfair or irrelevant ; and we shall next beg to propose a 
second class of questions which appear to us eoually unexception- 
able. Lord Qrenville is, we need not say, confessedly a favourite 
of the first order with the present accusers of Mr. Pitt. Now Lord 
Grenville was a zealous member of the dark divan, the Comiti dt 
salut publiCy* who were the chosen instruments of Mr. Pitt in the 
establishment of terrorism ; the celebrated bills which have occa- 
sioned so much of this outcry against Mr. Pitt, are still familiarly 
recollected by the appellation of the Pittand-QrenviUe Bills ; 
and when Mr. Pitt thirsted for the blood of reformers, Lord Gren- 
ville was undoubtedly consenting unto their death. vVhy then, we 
would ask, was not Lord Grenville treated with a portion of that 
^ strong language,' as it justly styles itself, which has been accumu- 
lated on Mr. Pitt ? Why was not the sworn accomplice arraigned 
together with the principal? Will it be said that the accomplice has 
repented ? Whether any repentance could atone to society for the 
crimes ascribed to him,* we will not undertake to determine. But 
has he, in fact, repented ? Has he publicly testified his abhorrence 
of the memory of his seducer ? Has he, at least, buried that me- 

• The Secret CommiUee ippninted b]r the Hooie of Commont in theveir 179i» re- 
eeired Uie ippellntion of the Committee of poblio itfcty from the member* of Oppo- 
•hieii. Tbe retder wiU, •f oonne, pcroeiTC thatve baYe applied the term more ge- 
•enUy. 
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i^oxy \ti a deep atid condemning silenee? Has he beeil eoMfttt^ a6 
ihe vchy lowest amendt udnrn^ible^ with breething M it tiie ati»* 
l^guous breath of faint praise ? Or^ on the contrary, has net ijord 
Orenville, repeatedly since ttie death of Mr. Pitt, proBOonced hit 
name, tn the House of Peers, with accompanying esqpresttions ti 
tile most profound esteem and veneration ? 

The sitoation, then, to which some of the present feltowerd «f 
this noble person are reduced, is, to treat it very tenderly, not a 
Tittle whimsical. They profusely admire Lord Grenville ; and Mr. 
Pitt, whom Lord Orenville proftisely admire^ they cordially exe- 
crate. And why do they cordially execrate Mr. Pitt 5 Far iicta ill 
which Lord Grenville, the object of their admiration, cordially 
participated. This difference of feeling towards the uTiDg aA<I 
the dead, we profess ourselves not exactly able to nndeMaiid. 
Whether the purity of some men's friendships, like that of a Btli>- 
itiinical devotee, is shown in never touching the dead, or whe^ 
iAier the antipathies of certain minds have, ^|p the gastric joiee 
of animals, no consuming agency over a living subject^ it ia he- 
yond our power to conjecture. But a harsher critic migtrt be 
^mpted to offer some very significant comments on Ihat pleasant 
iticonsistency, which, out of two statesmen similar in merit, spends 
all its execration on him whose career, either of injury to bis 
country or of service to his partisans, is closed, and lavishes all its 
praise on him who may yet live to abuse the trust, and to dispense 
the patronage, of office. 

Having said thus much concerning the fhtmers of this aconss- 
tion, on the matter of it we think it necessary to say but little. Si- 
ting aside, for a moment, all considerations mdividoally attatdiing 
to Mr. Pitt, the three following propositions will, we apprelM^d, 
be found not less true than they are plain : 

First, About the year 1794, many wise, enlightened, and 
experienced meti did entertain a sincere belief of the exisljence 
of Jacobin plots and conspiracies in this country. Whetficr 
such suspicions were just or erroneous, is entirely a distinct 
inquiry ; — they were in fact entertained, and by the persons de- 
scribed. The claims of the Burkes and Windhams, and Spencers 
and Fitz Williams, to the character of wisdom, illumination and ex- 
Jperience, are generally allowed. At the time mentioned, however, 
those statesmen, together with numerous others of less eminence, 
expressed in declarations still on record, the liveliest apprehen- 
sion's rf the existence of Jacobinical plots and conspiracies in this 
Country ; and it will notj we believe, be pretended that all these 
declarations, or the greater number of them, were insincere. Oi 
Ihe more immediate adherents of Mr. Pitt, we say nothing, al- 
iboogh if is to be remembered that Lord Grenvyle was then a 
member of that body. 
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Secoaiiyy If Mich sofpicioiM were Sincerely eatertained by om- 
Iky wise^ aiU^bfteiied and experienced men, they might be %im- 
cereiy entertained by a wise, enKghtened and experienced minis* 
ier. The information of a minister so qualified must, of course^ 
be for the most part better than that of other men ; but, in a free 
eouiHry, it cannot in every case be better ; and, at the best, must 
be fmitial and imperfect. His superiority of information, tfiera- 
fore, might only corroborate his suspicions, however erroneous ; 
c a tting deep, and finding the taint still proceed, he could not bi* 
be (Xinfirmed in them, it follows, that a minister, professmg te 
swt on sach suspicions, is not necessarily guilty of hypocrisy. . 

Thsrdly, Of a minister, who should be impressed with soeh a 
belief, it would be tiie bounden duty to take the utmost precaution* 
finr the public safety ; and, amon^ these, to subject to the inquest 
af the woper le^l airthorities any individual whose conduct might 
be such as, in his view, to justify peculiar and flagrant suspicioo. 
In thus actinff, such a statesman is not a persecutor or a tyrant ; 
he is only fiimUing a sacred and indispensable obligation. To 
impose on an individual the hazard and inconvenience of a penal 
trial, must alwaya be a painftil task ; but the conjuncture supposed 
allows of no option. 

Tbese considerations embrace, we would submit, the whole of 
the case before us, regarding tiiat case in its leading features. The 
-tingle inquiry that remains is, why tliMe benefit of them must be 
refused to Mr. Pitt ; — ^why that conduct which, in another, would 
have been not only legitimate but most commendable, in him he- 
came profli^te and infamous. The only allegations applicable 
•to dm question, which we can discover, are, that Mr. Pitt had 
t>noe b^n himself a reformer,— ^at he was even the tempter who 
had seduced into projects of reform those whom he afterwards 
^dragged to a trial for treason. How far Mr. Home Tooke, the 
most conspicuous of the individuals who were thus dragged to. 
triid, would acknowledge himself to have been made a reformer 
by the juvenile seductions of Mr. Pitt, we stay not to ask ; but, 
accepting the facts as they stand, and with all the exaisfgeration 
diet has been collected around them, we confess ourselves at a 
loss to know, in what manner they can be made to sustain the in- 
tended inference. Was it in reason, or h^s it in honour, that Mr. 
Pitt was bound to prosecute no man on suspicion of his being a re- 
volutionist, whom, ten years before, he might have sanctioned as 
a reformer ? Is it meant that he was, at all events, to presume the 
innocence of such persons ? Or must we understand that he was, 
at any price, to connive at their guilt ? 

In the prosecution of this argument, we have not taken it open 
us to determine, whether or not the, presumed necessity on wb ch 
the strong measures of Mr. Pitt were built, did actoiallj' exist. 
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We are in tnith, however, of the affirmative opinion ; and thougb 
oar estimate olf the necessity is by no means so magnified as tini^ 
of many persons, yet the conduct of Mr. Pitt on this occasion^* 
pears to us, on the coolest review which we have been able.to 
take of it, to have been altogether that of a great and able minis* 
ter. Nor, in thus approving a coercive policy, are we swayed JbjF 
any attachment to the principles of Toryism ; principles, towards 
^hich we should feel an extreme dislike, if we did not feel a pro- 
found indifference. In other times, indeed, we should have con- 
demned the coercive policy of Mr. Pitt. That policy is always 
to be judged of, as being intended for a crisis ; and, whatever 
may be thought of its merits, there can be no doubt, that, on the 
one hand, the proselyting dexterity which characterised the pre- 
siding Spirit of the trench Revolution, and, on the other, the ge- 
neral agitation, or disquietude of the popular mind in onr own 
country, concurred to form, at that period, a moral crisis of a very 
peculiar nature. 

That the adoption of the rigorous system which Mr. Pitt then 
ttiought expedient, should be opposed in parliament, was perhaps 
natural ; but the grounds chosen for that opposition do not strike 
us as having been chosen happily. Some of the hostile orators 
contended that the British constitution, if it deserved the reputa- 
tion which it enjoyed, could have nothing to fear from the machi- 
nations of Jacobinism ; forgetting that an indiscriminate and sa- 
(Herstitious reliance on the power of a healthful temperament to re- 
sist disease, is the grossest of all empiricism. Others paraded the 
certain inconveniences, or the possible abuses, incident to a strong 

Svemment; forgetting that, when measures are recommended 
oply as being necessary evils, the question is, not whether they 
are evils, but whether they are necessary. All, as events have 
proved, very greatly misapprehended the real character of French 
philosophy and French liberty. 

Mr. Fox ridiculed with much felicity, in the House of Commons 
the idea of a Jacobin emissary delivering lectures, in his broken 
dialect, to a congregation of English peasants. We know not 
whether it would be paying a compliment to this great man to ob- 
serve, that the native frankness of his disposition in some measure 
disqualified him for appreciating the subtility and resources of the 
revolutionary propagandists'*^ at Paris. He resembled, in this in- 



*rWe nte thit word with no peferenoe to n club de la propagande which has been stated 
to have existed in Paris. The principle of propagandism certainlv existed there, and 
to much is allowed h]r M. Moanier, the great enemy of BarrueUtm, < n n^y a pouit 
«a cependantd'antre propagande, qne le xile de touiUiparHtanf de la revltuUn^ qtd, 
done toute9 let circmietanceB donl He powoientprojlter, ontfcdt dee efferte pour auernten* 
Ur le nombre de leure proeelytee* Mevn. De P Influence tUtrikuee ttU9 t9HS$^e # 
^ranct'mofmf. 
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•tsnce^ the Tumus ofYirgil, unconscioasly bantering Alecto. The 
jregicide lecturer was described with that raciness and lorce oi plea* 
saatry tor which Mr. Fox was distinguished, and which has some- 
times disposed us to esteem him the greatest master oi wit in the 
House. The description, therefore, could not but divert either 
those who heard or those who aiterwards read it ; but among the 
whole number, collectively taken, of both, no man, we are per- 
suaded, was more thoroughly diverted by it than the Abb^ Sieyes. 
The discussion in which we have now been engaged, has, to- 
gether with the commencement of Mr. Pitt's public hfe, involved 
mat latter portion of it which took its colour from the occurrences 
of the French revolution. We have thus been unavoidably led 
to cast an anticipating glance at an era in the history of Europe, 
on some of the circumstances ol which it will presently be our 
business to bestow a full attention. In the mean time we must 
notice briefly another epoch, of less general interest indeed^ 
but yet in this country sufliciently memorable ; — the agitation 
of the Regency-cjuestion in the British parliament. We know 
Bot any period m the political existence of Mr. Pitt, which 
his friends might more confidently cite as illustrative pf the 
higher Qualities of his character. It has sometimes been as- 
serted of him, that he was not only ambitious, but was actuated 
by that low and sordid ambition, which always thirsts after in- 
stant gratification, and is less a passion than an appetite. This 
account cannot, we think, be made to consist witn his proceed- 
ings at the time to which we allude. Amidst the feeble expec- 
tations that were entertained of the King's recovery, the part 
which Mr. Pitt acted, and which he acted not with a waver- 
ing or intermittent resolution, but with uniform firmness and con- 
sistency, was altogether different from that which would have 
suited a mind meanly greedy of place. In a selfish light, indeed, 
his conduct would have been ridiculous. To a reader of the de- 
bates which past on the occasion, it must be plain that, had he been 
disposed to huckster for a continuance in office, he would have 
fimnd no want of contracting parties on the other side ; nor was it 
possible for him to misunderstand those gentle invocations towards 
a compromise, with which he was at first addressed, and which 
nothing but his obduracy converted into denunciations of ven- 
geance. At the same time, this conr/ideration, though it augments 
his fame, is by no means material to it ; it is suflicient that, in 
clear opposition to those suggestions of interest which a sordid 
and selfish disposition at least wou!d have found irresistible, he, 
by no act or word, invited sncb a compromise, and even held, with 
ttedfastness, a course of proceeding which precluded all possibility 
tf its taking placc.^ 
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We sobjoin a few of the reflectkniB with which Mr; OiSmi 
winds np his narrative of ^he transactions to which we have re* 
furred. Of the two paragraphs that we cite, the first, like a former 
extract, is creditable to the liberaJity of the author's political prin* 
dples ; and the justness of the sentiments contained in the other, 
more than atones for the unhappy style of eloquence ia which they 
are conveyed. 

< The great constitutional points which the discussiont on the va» 
gency involved, the important precedent which they vent to establishf 
and the opportunity which they afforded for displaying the fimmesa anl 
consistency of Mr. Pitt's character, in a novel and intereating point of 
view, ail combine to render this an important epoch in his parliwnencaryt 
and political^ life. It has been oflen remarked, that, on this<occafiio% 
Mr. Pitt, who had lately stood forth the champion of prerogative^ pro* 
claimed himself the asserter of popular rights ; while Mr. Fox, who 
had been distinguished as the man of the people, appeared as the advo* 
cate of claims hostile to those rights. As applied to Mr. Pitt, th^ 
remark is neither totallv just nor totally unjust He certainly sup- 
ported the rights of Parliament, but not in opposition to the preroga* 
tives cf the Crown ; on the contrary, all his efforts had, for their object; 
to prevent the Crown from being stript of any of its lawful appendageSi 
snore than it was absolutely necessary to vest in the regent, ior th# 
exercise and support of the Royal Authority ; and to secure to lino 
Sovereign the certain means of resuming the Kingly power,in its utmost 
plenitude, whenever that incapacity should cease, the existence of wUoh 
could alone justify the transfer of any portion of it to another. BqJ^ 
even here, constitutionally speaking, he was the supporter of popuUr 
irigbts ; for he well knew, with every sound statesman and lawyer who 
had flourished since the revolution, that the prerogative of the Crow^ 
was an essential part of the rights of the people, which it tends to con- 
firm and secure. Indeed, so admirably framed is the constitution of 
Great-Britidn, that the support of the lawful rights of either of Its 
component parts, so hx from injuring those of the other, has a direct 
and necessary tendency to preserve them. It b only the unlam^fkd e^ 
tension of the rights of either (or rather the usurpation of non^existio^ 
rights) that can interrupt the general harmony of the whole, and en- 
danger the safety of the constitutional fabric. The various parts of the 
political building are so dovetailed, as it were, that no partial sho<Jt 
can be sustained by them ;— let any one be shaken, a general convulr 
elon follows ;— destroy any one, they are all become diajointed» thf 
fabric is disfigured, it totters, and ruin ensues. 

« The part which Mr. Pitt had to sustain, at this important perio^ 
was a part of extreme difficulty ; every step be took exposed him to 
suspicions the most grating to a generous and noble mind, and to re- 
proaches which he would have shuddered to deserve. Every measure 
Vhich a sense of duty led him to adopt, subjected him to imputations 
ef interested motives, which his soul abhorred, and, while he consulted 
exclusively the rights of the Crown, and the wel&re <tf the couatryi hi 
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iacurred the odious accusation of considering only the promodon of his 
own views, and the gratification of his own ambition. All the arts of 
ingenious sophistry ; all the ridicule of inventive, but distorted genius ; 
all the invectives of impotent malice, and all the taunts of malignant 
enmity, combined to produce that mental irritation which is most 
favourable to attack, and most hostile to defence, fiat the combina- 
tion was vain as the fage of the winds which tneail the Monarch of our 
woods. — Its fury was spent in fruitless efforts to shake that firmness^ 
which could only be moved by the desolatiofl of Eufiope^ and Uie cala- 
mities of the country. — His conduct was the more deserving of piraisey' 
as its certain consequence was his dismission from office, by the re* 
gent, at a time too when his fortune was impaired, and i^is circumstan- 
ces were impoverished, by unavoidable inattention to his personal con- 
cerns, resulting from thfc magnitude and extent of his official duty/ 
Vol. I. pp. 403—405. 

The administration of our foreign affairs, daring the earlier 
years of Mr. Pitt's public service, e^bited, on the whole, a con- 
tinuance of successnil policy ; bat we purposely pass them in si- 
lence, and do not expect to be blamed lor the omission. The Ber- 
lin treaty, of 1785, the business of Nootka Sound, the once-impor- 
tant affair of the fiUissian armament, all these, recent as they are, 
have, in the view of mankind, already been thrown back some 
eentories. They may be compared to objects which become in- 
visible to as, not from tb^ir being depressed below the horizon 
by the ordinary convexity of the globe, but from the intervention 
of a huge system of mountains. When the sentiment expressed 
by Mr. Burke at an early period of the French revolution, I stt a 
chasm in the place of France j was reported to Mirabeau, that sa- 
gacious anarch is said, not more happily than justly, to have ex- 
claimed, It is the chasm of a volcano. It is, . indeed, astonish- 
ing to consider, how serious an effect has been produced on the 
destinies of the world by an occurrence which originally i^pear- 
ed of a nature altogether negative. £ven at the present mo* 
ment, no object witnin the range of political contepfiplation^ seems 
to have any place or character, except with reference to the revo- 
lution in question. All the lights break out from this one central 
point The volcanic fire, enveloping heaven, as it were, in a 
vobme of pitchy darkness, has left nothing to be distinguished 
bat by the reflection of its own disastrous lustre. . Aldose inspec- 
tion of this mighty event is so essential to the due appreciation of 
Mr. Pitt's ments as a statesman, that, in here entenng into the 
^object with some fulness, we feel secure of the indulgence of the 
reader. 

Into the causes of the revolution, no farther inquiry appears in 
Ais place necessary than may suffice to elucidate the character 
which it communicated to Fittnce, considered in her foreign rela- 
tions. The chief of those causes Mr. Gent2 conceives, and, as 

I VOU IV. NO. VII. 30 
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we suspect^ nghtW, to have been the progress latterly made by 
the lower and miadling classes of the French nation in know^- 
ledge and intelligence, unaccompanied, as that progress v^as^ 
by a corresponding improvement in morals. The popular minci« 
conscious of power/ ^nd unprovided with the corrective of sound 
principle, htcsaoc fevered and restless ; and quickJy acquired a. 
degree of expansive force^ which the gorgeous but slender 
frames of rank and privilege that enclosed it, contd ill resist. 
They were shattered to pieces, and Europe was covered with 
the glittering fragments. Released from their confinement^ 
the spirits tlutt had hitherto been struj^gling in common for a 
Vent, now began to struggle mutually lor the mastery. In fect^ 
the anarchy which accompanied and precipitated the destruc- 
tion of the old regime, was nothing else than a conflict of minds ^ 
a conflict, however^ in which success would of course fall, not to 
refined talents or degant acquirements, but to practical vigour^ 
hardihood, and dexterity. In the result, therefore, a new en- 
ergy was infused into every department of the state ; but an 
ener^ which, having been originally composed of nnhaU 
k>wecl materials and * strange fire,* was not likely to have 
contracted any virtuous admixture from the feculent medium of 
blood and discord through which it had past. Such, apparently^ 
in its rough outline, is the natural history of the French revo^ 
lution, and, agreeably to this account, that event may perhaps 
be correctly defined to have been tht sudden developetncnt of 
malisnant power. 

The birth of such a monster as the revolutionary system con^d 
hardly come to pass, unattended with prodigies and commotions 
throughout the western world. Intimately connected as the Eu- 
ropean commonwealth of nations had been for upwards of a cen- 
tury, it might safely have been foretold, both on the general prin- 
ciples of human nature, and from the narrower canons of political 
science, that a local affection of so violent a kind would prove but 
^ the beginning of sorrows.' It has, in effect, always appeared to 
us, that the revolution was not more the crisis of a previous situa- 
tion of things than the war was the natural crisis of the revolutioB. 
The evil might, in all probability, have been adjourned, but it 
would have been adjourned, in the pariiamentary phrase, only to 
an early day. 

To verify this remark, we need only recur to the character of the 
revolution, already given. It was -power ; it was power suddenly 
conferred ; it was power suddenly conferred on malignity. Any 
accession of strength that France could have gained towards the 
close of the last century, even by the most orderly, legitimate, and 
leisurely developementof her resources, could not but have render- 
ed her so far more dangerous to her neighbours. She had long 
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fiiewn herself too ambitioufi for their peace and too great for theif 
safety, and undoubtedly was not likely^ by growing greater^ to be- 
come less ambitious. But tliut power which, in the keeping of 
even monarchical France, would probably have been abused, in 
the hands of revolutionised Fnuice, made giddy by the whirl of 
the change which she had under^one^ and shaken from all the 
holds of moral principle, could only prove pestilent. Those states- 
men who had set at nought every obligation, whether of law or of 
charity, that hai contributed to bind together the polity of their 
own country, were ill qualified to become guarantees of the rights 
of nations. That spirit which, at home, bad shewn itself so insa- 
tiate of novelty that, even in its crimes, it seemed to scorn all pre- 
cedent, and would commit 

' The oldest sIds the newest kind of wa^rs^* 
^«ould little be expected, abroad, to endure existing prejudices and 
▼enerate established forms. It seems plain, therefore, that the 
innovating mania, which had so thorcHignly transformed the inter- 
nal condition of France, must inevitably, in no very extended pe- 
riod, have produced a like effect on her foreign relations. Even 
supposing tne other governments of Europe to have demeaned 
themselves on the occasion with more equanimity and dispassion- 
ate wisdom than, in so singular a situation of things, it would 
perhaps have been reasonable to demand of them, still nothing 
eould have preserved them from being embroiled with the new 
state, short of an unqualified submission to its insolence and 
caprice. 

Yet there were, at the octtset, those who believed otherwise. 
Even in this country, an opinion then partially prevailed that re- 
generated F.rance, contenting herself with the enjoyment of a 
virtuous tranquillity, would never again disturb the repose of the 
world. The tree of revolutionary liberty, it was coneeived, would 
bear only the fruits of peace and goodwill. Nor did this opinion 
claim the sanction of mean names merely, but was cherished ai^d 
avowed by a politician of no less ability and fame than Mr. Fox. 
It was declared hy Mr. Fox, in the House of Commons, that ^ his 
whole ^stem of cxtenml politics had been changed by the change 
of the French constitution. He had formerly been anxious for 
maitttatntng the balance of power, but now he owned himself to 
be very indifferent about it ; not because our ancient rival and ene- 
my might seem too poor or too weak to give us any immediate dis- 
tarbance, but because she had erected a government ^ from wMch 
neither insult nor injury could be dreaded by her neighbours.^* 



• We quote, in tVw intUnee, from the report of Mr. Gifwd. (V<^. 1. p. 611.) who 
An. Jm &e eilebinted Motlmeats with which Mr, F« foUowcd up the wordi quotefl 
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How erroneously the actual nature of the revolution nrast bare 
been estimated by him who could thus think and speak, wc need 
not remark; since it now seems generally admitted that, in the 
moving tbrces which operated that mi^ty change, whatever was 
not extravag nt and over-weening vanity, was deliberate crime, 
and that the terrible tragedies which instantly followed, roust be 
imputed not to accident, but to the radical and utter unsoundness 
of the original plan. Yet, perhaps, it would be less difficult to 
reconcile this mistake of Mr. Fox respecting the facts of the case, 
with that preternatural discernment which his admirers have as^ 
crihed to him, than his inference concerning the event with the 
eminent political knowledge which he unquestionably possessed; 
No man could less require to be told that, to a nation, civil liberty 
is power. The purest of all gems is likewise the hardest. The 
state which it the most free from abuses, and in which there are 
the fewest obstructions to the rise of merit, must, other tlungs 
being equal, enjoy the greatest share of political solidity and vi- 
gour. If^ then, the new constitution of France deserved the a<l- 
mira,tiott with which Mr. Fox professed to regard it, it followed, 
not merely that ^ our ancient rival and enemy,' in her renovated 
condition, would not be ' too poor or too weak' to disturb her 
neighbours ; but that she would become incomparably stronger, 
ana, if not in gold, at least in the other sinew of war j incomparaUj 
richer also. But this being settled, the question seems at an end; 
for, power is temptation. It has been remaiiced by zoologists, 
that some of the most powerful animals are likewise the most 
peaceable ; but no sucn general law was ever yet observed to 
prevail in the natural history of states ; and, at all events, an ex- 
ception to the rule might be dreaded in the cai^e of a people of so 
much enterprise and vivacity as the French, and so closely insert- 
ed into the midst of Europe. This position derives strong con- 
firmation from the language held by Mr. Fox himself in the year 
1787, when, commentmg on the treaty of commerce recently eon- 
eluded with France, he observed that ^ the power of that couBtnr 
was then gi^ater than it had been in the reign of Louis XlV.' 
iand demanded with indignation, whether ^ any statesman could 
be dupe enough to believe that moderation^ at a moment when U 
seemed least necessary y was the real and true motive which had 
actuated France.^* So truly was it afterwards said by this 

in the text * He avowed his admiration of the new constitution of Franee, as the 
most stupendons and §;lorioai monument whioh human integrity had ereeted to faaman 
happiness in any time or oountry.' Various editions have heen eireolated of thb decla- 
ration ; but we are much misUken if Mr. Pox afterwards, on occasion of its beinK 
quoted upon him in the House of Commons, did not disarow the word manumenti and 
assert that his own word had been falnic. Whether he thought the variatioa oiaterial, 
we know not. 

* Debate on the Kiog't speeeh ; Jan. Sd. Debrett 
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eflninent mao, that the change in the French constitution had 
changed his whole system ot external poUtics. 

It shoold be said, however^ injustice to Mr. Fox, that in placing 
so much reliance on the good dispositions of the new France^ he 
was not resigning himself toa mere Utopian vision, bat only mis- 
applying a precedent in actual existence. From the general te« 
nor of some speeches made by him during the early stages of the 
French revolution, as well as from some direct allusions which 
those speeches contain, we are satisfied that he figured to him- 
self, perhaps almost unconsciously, some similarity between that 
event and the recent revolution of America; This similarity was, 
perhaps, in his mind, when he brightened his picture of the fii- 
tore fortunes of France with the rich colours of a policy perpetu^* 
ally just and pacific. The phenomenon which he thus anticipated, 
extraordinary as it might appear, vet might be said to have ac^ 
tually occurred on the other side of the Atlantic. No sooner had 
the United States hewn out tb themselves a safe independence, 
than the weapons of bloodshed seemed not to drop, but to vanish, 
from their hands. With the trifling exception ot a petty Indian 
war, the whole nation was instantly seen absorbed in peaceful 
pursuits. The fermentation raised, throughout a vast continent, 
by a struggle in which so many passions had been engaged, 
ceased; not as by a spontaneous dercrvescence, but as by the ef- 
fect of a charm. It was, perhaps, natural to suppose that the spell 
which had worked such wonders was liberty, and certainly pleav 
sing to indulge the hope that the miracle would be repeated in our 
own hemisphere. In one view, indeed, it might seem as if the 
experiment would be made to greater advantage in France than 
in America ; since Mr. Fox, of course, assumed it as a condition 
of his prophecv, that the other powers of Europe would leave 
France to pedect her new constitution unmolested, and would 
thus spare her both those difficulties, and that provocation, which, 
in parallel circumstances, America had experienced fi-om the pre- 
sence of an invading army. 

It is, indeed, plain that the infant republic of America was near- 
ly precluded from warlike exertion, by the combined effect of its 
weakness and of its remoteness from the great theatre of political 
contention. Still, where the spirit of discord subsists, it will break 
forth, and in the case of America, might have been expected, 
more or less, to manifest itself, if not in malignant. efforts of fo- 
reign hostility, in the more wicked shape of civil anarchy and war. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that the temper of the new state 
was decidedly pacific ; in whatever manner that circumstance is 
to be explained. It has, however, been very satisfactorily ex- 
plained by M. Talleyrand, who, in his Essay on Colonies, resolves 
it into the natural effect of the situation of America as a country 
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newly-settled and immensely onderpeopled in proporiioo to itt 
extent and nesoorces.* The numheriess opportunities ol enter- 

{irise and exertion^ particularly in the clearing and cuitivatiua^ of 
and, which such a country lumished, were, so many s^aiceji t^ 
draw off that superfluous humour, that dissposMc un^LiietnesSj 
if it may be so called, which had been excited by war, and would 
not subside with peace. Here all the adventurous, the busy^ and 
the troubled spirits, found either a resting-place, or a safe n^m. 
A yet unoccupied world seemed to streti^ out before them its on- 
terminable solitudes, in which the most daring wantonness of ape., 
culation might roam without restraint, the most intense activi^ 
tire itself into tameness, the most fevered passions and burning 
recollections be gradually charmed away by a change of sceae, 
or tranquillized by the surrounding stillness. Thus a part of the 
community, which, under other circumstances, would nave been 
most noxious to the rest, was rendered not only harmless but use- 
ful. The fire which, amidst closely-built habitations and crowded 
harvests, would have proved a scourge, became beneficial when 
it raged over vast tracts of shaggy waste and tangled forest, sub- 
duing the wild feracity of nature, and opening innumerable inlets 
to the progress of cultivation. 

These reflections, were they pursued to the full extent, would 
be found to connect, by more tnan one link, with the subject of our 
present discussion ; but we will be content with deducing from them 
this plain inference, that what took place in America under the skn- 
gnlar circumstances described, could furnish no safe standard of 
exi>ectation as to what might occur in a long settled countiy, thick- 
ly peopled witiiin, and closely hemmed in from without. So &r 
therefore as the precedent of America extends, the original posi- 
tion remains unshaken, that France, made free, could not but 



* ' Sans doate oette rcvolation t, eomm« Ics aatret, laisa^ dant les troes des diapott. 
tjont k exciter ou k reseToir de noaveaux troubles; maisce beaoio d'agUation a pa aesa- 
tisfaire autrcmcnt dans un pays raste et notiveau, oik des prqjets aventureux amoreent 
les esprits, oii one immense quantity de terres incnltes lenr dome la faoiiit^ d*aUer em- 
ployer loin du th^&tre des premieres dissensions une aetiTit^ nourelle, de placer des es^ 
p^raoces dans des sii^ciilations lointaines, de se jeter k la fois au milieu d'uoe Ibule d*es- 
aais, de se fatiguer cnftn par des dcplaeeraens, etd'araortir ainsi cbe« eox lea passions re« 
Tolntionnaires/ Esnd tw lea av€mta^e$ d retirer de colonies nouveUet datto iet ctrean- 
Mtancet preientett Lu d ClmHtut JSTatiofuU. 

A similar remark to that which M. Talleyrand has here developed with so mueh elo- 
-quence, occurs i^ the following passage of M. Puisajjre's M^moires, Tora.i. liv. 4. not 

* M. de la Fayette, dont la constitution Americaine avoit eblooi la jeunnesse, s*dtoit 
persuade, qu'en greifant la declaration des droits sur le tronc Terrooulu dNine rieflle mo. 
narcbie absoloe, die produiroit sous la main les fruits que quelques hotnmei «n avoient 
facileroent recueilUs, chez un peuple trop peu norobreux, trop diss^min^ sur an terri- 
toire immense, et trop occupy de speculations indiridoellcs, pour que Tambition pdt si- 
tftt y multiplier les riralit^s.' It may be suspected that M. Talleyrand's essay was in tbe 
mind of the author when he peAoed this sentence^ although the applieatiwi of the prli> 
ciple is not exactly the same. 
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be an object of increased political jealousy. This alone would 
hav6 been enough ; but sne was doubly an object of increased 
jealoiisy, when she became free witfi revolutionary freedom. It is 
indeed probable, that the possession of ^noine liberty would have 
endowed her with a power more solid m kind^ and (if we look to 
that which must constitute the soul of all political ^eatness, her 
own intrinsic resources, mental or material) ultimately greater in 
degree. But it would hardl}^ hs^ve produced that instantaneous 
readiness for vehement exertion, that convulsive tension of every 
fkcuFty whJth she derived from the revolutionary paroxysm ; andf, 
at any rate,A^ould not have communicated to her the same momen- 
tum ^ as it m^ be termed, of mischievous efficiency, — the same 
mixture of power and evil inclination,— the same union of strength 
and ferocity. 

* But it is time to notice some other objections to which the rea- 
sonings that we have here urged may seem liable ; objections bet- 
ter grounded thaA on the extravagant notion of revolutionary vir- 
tue, and, indeed, perfectly consistent with a fiill concession of the 
premises from which our reasonings have been deduced. Admit- 
ting, it may be said, (hat the revolution was nothing else than the 
triumph of unprincipled and malignant energy, still the natural 
tendency of that energy was rather to produce a civil than a fo- 
reign war, and in civil war it would have vented its whole rage, 
if ttie impolitic interference of some continental cabinets had not 
diverted it into a steady course of foreign conquest. Even as 
matters were, the French territory was partially the scene of 
insurrections, and, had France been left to itself, the flame must 
have found fuel in a thousand elements of turbulence^ which the 
sense of a common danger smothered, or which the military exi- 
gencies of the state had drawn away. In this manner, it is ar- 
gued, France must have fallen into one universal agony of intes- 
tine strife; both her ordinary resources and her preternatural 
strength would gradually have wasted in the struggle ; and, with- 
in no long period, she would have dwindled into an object rather 
of pity than of terror. 

These sentiments we have not imagined, only for the sake of 
combating them. At every period, since the commencement of 
the last war, up to the present moment, much has been said to the 
same effect, artd, we must observe, with more of eloquence 
ftan of exactness. Through all the utter and the middl& darkness 
of the reign of regicide, the phantoms of civil \^ ar and counter-re- 
volution, if they have sometimes been raised to stimulate our hopes, 
have more frequently been evoked to chill our exertions. Of the 
•cntiments in question, the debatable part resolves itself into two 
propositions Had the revolutionary principle been left to its own 
unmolested workings^ we have it asserted^ first^ that the evil vigour 
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of that principle wonld have terminated^ not in a foreign^ bat in a 
general civil war ; and^ secondly^ that such a civil war would have 
had the effect of so weakening France as to unfit her for the bosi. 
ness of annoying her neighbours. 

That the revolutionary principle would have vented its rage in 
intestine war, if it had not found the broader but apparently less 
obvious channel which it now occupies^ seems extremely probable; 
and thaty naturally, it would have preferred the nearer to the more 
distant vent, may very plausibly be contended ; but the latter posi- 
tion is by no means self-evident. The problem, indeed, can be 
detei*mined only by an observation of the dispositions actually ma- 
liifested with re^rd to foreign powers on the part of the early re- 
volutionists. It is perfectly, idle to quote the insurr,eclions whicli 
prevailed in France during the period of the war, as proofs 
of a predominant tendency in the revolutionaiy spirit towards a 
state of intestine strife and anarchy. On a superficial view, in- 
deed, it might seem as if a proof more emphatic of the fact could 
not be afforded. We are struck at the sight of so much mutual 
discord in the face of so much common danger. But the truth is, 
that it was in no trifling degree the danger which produced the dis* 
cord If participation of fear or misfortune commonly has the 
effect of uniting men together, it has sometimes the effect, especially 
on savage and ill-disposed natures, of aggravating their reciprocal 
distrust and animosity. No man, indeed, of common information 
now believes that the sanguinary vindictiveness, with which the re- 
volutionists persecuted each otiber, was exclusively the recoil of 
the terror or the rage excited in their minds by the hostile attacks 
made on their country ; but that this was to a certain extent the 
case, is fully established. It was whenever the French arms had 
experienced some reverse, that those fiends of blood, the infamous 
eommssaries of the Convention, the Maignets, the Lebons, the 
Carriers, and the Collot-d'Herbois', were observed to exercise 
their peculiar and most diabolical refinements of cruelty. It was 
when the brilliant successes of the allies in the year 17'93 seemed 
to threaten the very existence of the republic, that the Anarchists 
determined on delivering their vanquished rivals, the Girondins, to 
the murderous revolutionary tribunal It was the victories of 
€uvaroft*that occasioned the revolution, as it was called of the SOth 
Prairial. • If, in these instances, divisions were provoked by the 
war, in others they were encouraged by it. The insurrections in 
the south and west were not only favoured by the absence of the 
armies, but, in some memorable cases, stimulated by the hopes of 
assistance from the enemy. Of the Vend^ans and the Chouans, 
this fact is notorious ; but even revolts that had originated in a mere 
resistance against the existing government, terminated in secret 
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ttegotia^Qs with foreign powers. Lvons furnisbed as with one ex- 
ample;* and, as another, the name of Toulon will occur to every 
reader. 

The question, then, at issue must, we repeat, be decided by ob- 
serving what were the dispositions of the early revolutionists ; and 
here, it cannot fail to be noted as a distinctive and prominent fea-. 
ture in the character of revolutionary France, that, even from the 
outset, she paid an eager attention to the concerns of other nations. 
The forky tongues of the popular leaders were systematically and 
incessantly employed in hissing forth the cant oi philanthropy and 
cosmopolitanism. Their conduct was exactly what might have been 
eiqpecfed from their language. It is pretty notorious that, in the 
year 1790, there subsisted a perfect understanding between the 
demagogues of Paris and the malcontents in Flanders and Bra- 
bant ; and the national act of annexing Avignon to the French 
territory, was, to say the least of it, far from evincing a forget- 
fiilness of the affairs of foreign countries. Now of this busy spint 
of interference, it plainly was the necessary tendency to bring 
France more and more into close contact with the rest of Europe, 
particularly with the continental states, and thus perpetually to 
afford fresh excitements to her vigour and violence. The single 
principle into whicli all the conceivable causes of human conten- 
fym resolve themselves, is that of intercourse without sumpathy; 
and what then shall we expect, when audacious strengtn is made 
immediately contiguous to haughty imbecility ? 

It will not escape observation that we have here gratuitously 
narrowed the ground of our argument, by limiting our references 
to such facts as are of a date prior to the famous conference at Pil- 
nits, from which some politicians are apt to deduce all the subse- 
quent misfortunes of Europe. The falsehoods, indeed, once so pre- 
valent, respecting secret treaties, secret articles, and secret con- 
tracting parties at Pilnitz, have long since been chased or shamed 
into their native darkness ; but the opinion ?eems not yet extinct, 
that the weak, ambiguous, and vacillating declaration of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian sovereigns, signed at the conference in question, 
first provoked France to entertain views of a warlike nature, and 
thus laid the foundation of her present aggrandizement. Let ns, 
for the sake of brevity, concede it to have been possible that, with* 
out any predisposition to such views on the part of France, such 
effects should be produced on her by the conditional menaces of 
the sovereigns in question ; — that a timid whisper of merelv con- 
tingent hostility should strike the ears of the revolutionists like the 
blast from the trumpet of Alecto, inspiring them with horrid recol- 
lections of war and havoc. If so much be thought possible, it still 

* ViU. Laoretelle, RerolatioD Fr&n^tise, ConventioQ Natiooale, Ut. 3, 
VOL. IV. JJQ. VII. 31 
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cannot be thought possible that the declaration framed at PHfite 
io August 1791^ should have occasioned the rapacious seieore of 
Avignon by France twelve months before ; or should have sogw 
gested the ludicrous but very significant farce exhibited by Ana- 
eharsis Clootz ; or should have given birth to the whole system of 
revolutionary cosmopolitanism. Plaee France, therefore, at the 
point of time instantly anterior to the issuing of the declaration at 
PilnitE ; or, which is equivalent, suppose no such declaration ever 
to have been made ; and it is manifest to us that, by its very na- 
ture, the revolutionary power, if on the one side it was precipitin 
ting itself towards a state of civil warfare, was hastening yjmk no 
moderate celerity towards a state of foreisn warfare on the other; 
nor is it obvious to perceive which of £e two biasses was the 
more likely to prevail. 

ft would certainly be difficult to conceive a more singular spec- 
tacle than that of a nation thus anxiously watchful of its neighbours^ 
at the very instant when it is struggling amidst the tlux>es of a d«- 
mesttc revolution unexampled in history. In contemplattng sach 
a phenomenon, we might almost be tempted to concur with Aoo^ 
speculators who have thought that the scheme, great as it wias, of 
the French revolution, formed onlj^ a limb of some more comfNre- 
hensive project ; whether that project was, as spme oontendi ow 
of universal disor^nization, or, as others maintain, one of mAv^ 
sal conquest. Opinions, however, Tike these, are perhaps too citp- 
tivating to the imagination, to be weighed with calmness. Nothing 
can be more imposingly magnifiosnt thati the notion, that a revolu- 
tion which ovei*threw the most splendid monarchy in Europe WM, 
together with all its attendant system of minor changes, desif^ed 
only for a satellite to some more vast and central innovation. No- 
thing can be more horribly interestinff than the combraed idea of 
that grandeur of conception, and that boldness of purpose, wbi«ll 
could meditate iniquity on so stupendous a scale. But the suppo- 
sitions want proof, and do not seem necessary. Of the phenome* 
non which they are intended to explain, a si^HBcient solution may 
surely be found in the operation of that restless, pragmatical, weA 
anprincipled vanity, which, miscalling itself philanthropy, and, iil 
a measure, probably mistaking itself fKy tha.t virtue, sustained aB 
the leading parts in the earlier scenes of the revolutionary dratnai 
Greedy, not of fame, but of plaudits, the chiefs of the Asseml^ 
soon discovered that the theatre of their own country was far to6 
confined for their strutting consequence andfriskinff activity. TTiey^ 
therefore, determined to embrace the whole world (sachwhsihm 
own lofty phraseology) in their system of benevolence. This reso- 
lution once taken, the grand principle of assisting subjects agcrinsi 
their governors wovAd readily occur to those who had treated their 
own governors with so little ceremony. To nuiny of the phi^oso- 
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ybers, iadeed, the {Mrinciple was already associated with all their 
.BOtioos of liberty ; for they had caught their notions of hberty fro9 
the contagioQ ol the Ameneao aUii^K^e. In es^tfkct, there cai» be 
little doubt that the vPrencb revohition wolud have come to pasa, 
«vea haid America never revolted from the British yoke ; but A^k^ 
irica must answer for much of what was mere circumstance in th^ 
4iv«nt. To render France highly dangerous to har neighbour^ 
fvasy as we aj[^prehend^ of the very essence of the re volution; but, 
li^itboot the impressions suggested h^ the remembrance e^ th# 
Jlmerican war, that danger might possibly have made its first 
app^ar^nce at least under son^ie other shape than that of tb^ eor 
couragement of universal rebelUo^. Thus much, at any rate, if 
certain, that the doctrine was warmly cherished by a party wbosf 
American prepossessions are well known to have been strong,-^ 
the Brissotins.* 

.. But it is needless to form i^oojediires respecting the motives 
which led the new state so early to interfere in the eoneenis of itf 
neighbours, and aot, in this place, very important even to exam,ii^ 
tbe character or complexion of its first acts q{ interference. Fof 
the purposes of our present argument, it will be perceived that the 
mere fact of its having interfered is sufficient. Otf what coatfo- 

r[ice can it be to ask, at whose bidding, or of what material^ 
bridfi^e was constructed, that opened an access to Ear ope fron^ 
the paa&monium of robbery and murder ? If the new state wa# 
reserved to hold an intimate communication with the rest of man^ 
kind, some conjuncture- could not fail shortly to arise, which 
would betray to it the terrible secret of its destiny. Whatever 
woif^ be the forbearance of other powers, the sus^gestions of iM 
^wn characteristic arrogance and impetuosity would not be want- 
jpg; and its subseijpient career would have been little different 
whether it had originally been provoked into the field of blood bjs 
the cliallenge of an adversary, or beckoned to it by the hand of m 
Qwn Evil Genius. 

We bave thus attempted to^ throw some doubt on the propoM- 
tion, that the French revolution naturallv gravitated rather towarda 
a state of civil, than towards one of foreign warfare. Let ua 
next, however, concede the truth.of this proposition in its utmost 
extent ; and, imagining revolutionary France to have become the 
absolute victim of domestic commotion and bloodshed, let us in- 
quire how far, according to all rational conjecture, it would have 
been the eflFect of these convulsions to reduce her portentous 

* It is obterfaMe that BrMtoi, In bit AddfMi to hm CoiiilitBeiita, thoagli hm ^tm(\emM 
tibe finnotts deeraie of the t9tb of No? ember, of whieb tbe aoetrine in qoeHlon'feriMd 
^« bsdt, is yet so ftrfrom diselaiming the doetrtne itself, that he ▼ebement^ eensurcs tbe 
AiarehittsMr B«t batiog better attended to it in fbeir foreign poBej. 
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strength^ and incapacitate her for the business of molesting bw 
neighbours. 

The very sensible author of the * Letter on the genius and dispo^ 
sitions of the French government/ in treating a question somewhat 
similar to this, has disposed of it at onc^, by a reference to the 
acute observations of Montesquieu respecting the influence of civil 
war on national character. In presenting the reader with the 

S eater part of those observations, we shall very nearly adhere to 
e spirited and substantially faithful translation given of them by 
the author in question. — ' There is no state which so seriously me- 
naces the world with conquest^ as one which is afflicted with the 
miseries of civil war. . Every man, the noble, the citizen, the la'- 
bourer, becomes a soldier, and, when peace unites their strength, 
such a state possesses great advantages over the rest who have citi- 
zens alone. In civil wars, morever, great men are formed, be>^ 
cause, amidst the confusion,* those who possess merit, make their 
way and rise to their proper level ; whereas, in other periods, the 
subordination which must exist, counteracts the buoyancy of supe- 
rior minds.^t — Montesquieu is too much a writer for effect, to he 
fond of qualifying the theorems which he lays down ; and to that 
which has just been cited, cases of exception might easily be ima- 
gined, -if indeed they were not already supplied by history. J De. 
dining, however, all general disquisition on the subject, we will 
content ourselves with mentioning the circumstances which emi* 
nently bring France, situated as our argument presumes her to be, 
within the pale of Montesquieu's i\ile. 

The revolutionary tumult, as has already been observed, was a 
struggle of minds ; and to this description it would have continued 
to answer, whether we suppose it to have taken the form of an 
armed, or to have remained a forensic contest, to have been carried 
on by armies or by mobs. Had it become a general civil war, it is 
easy to perceive that such a civil war must, beyond most others, 
have allowed that scope, of which Montesquieu speaks, to the 
ascendency of military talent. Sucb wars have usually originated 
in the operation of some profound feeling or some particular inte- 
rest ; they have been the explosion of ti*aditional antipathies or 

• Bans la confusion, — which the auUior of the Letter unnecessarilv generalizes into 
in times of confufdon. 

t Gmndeur et Decadence des Roraaina, ohap. xi. 

i M flchiavel (Oiscnrs. lib. 2. o. 25.) lays down a principle somewhat similar to that 
of Montesquieu ; hut necessarily impiieB the possibility of exceptions to it when he 
pr(*soribcs some most Satanical expedients for taking adrantagfe of the divisions in a 
state These expedients may be summed up in the old rule Divide andconqveri the 
force of which, indeed, Montesquieu admits in other parts of the Grandeur et Deca- 
dence. Vide chap. vi. 
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religious intolerance ; they have been excited and guided by the 
ambition of nobles or the bigotry of hierarchs. In all these in- 
stances, some obstacle has still been opposed to the emergency of 
naked ability ; some prejudice has still been respected ; some instil 
ttttion has still been held sacred ; the confusion, to adopt the term 
of Montesquieu, has not been complete. In the civil war, on the 
contrary, which we are now figuring to ourselves, all artificial 
distinctions having been utterly swept away, nothing would be 
beld sacred but the ' divinity of mind,' nothing would give rank 
but merit. 

IqJntimating our opinion, that such a civil war must, in a pecu- 
liar degree, sharpen the martial faculties of a people, let it be re* 
membered that we are not indulging ourselves in a merely ima-' 
ginary exemplification of a general rule, but referring to a chapter 
io the a(^al history of the French revolution. Revolutionary 
France has already sustained the lustration of a civil war, and has 
come forth, invigorated and refreshed ; nor is there apparently any 
Feason for believing that, if the experiment had been tried on a 
grafider scale, it would not have terminated in the same manner. 

Of a civil contest to which the combatants had been respectively 
dragged as the vassals of some quarrelsome bai*on, or to which 
they had been respectively impelled by the dictate of some deep 
and inexorable passion, it is perhaps conceivable that, from the 
mixed effect of its length and its violence, it might break and 
debilitate both the parties engaged. But the commotions in Francei 
if the views that we have ventured to afford of them be at all cor- 
rect, were of a character far different. By the influence of power, 
fill individuals, if they were in some sense excited, they were yet 
in no respect guided or governed ; and, on the other hand, they 
involved nardhr any thing that could be called either a principle or 
a prejudice. They amounted, in fact, to nothing less than a rebel- 
lion against all influence, all principles, and all prejudices. They 
were spontaneous, or, if we may so apply the epithet, autonomous 
movements of the popular mind. From this account of them, two 
inferences seem to result ; the first, that they were not of a nature 
easily to be exhausted ; the second, that they were likely to stop of 
their own accord at some point short of actual exhaustion. 

In all civilized countries, the burden of making war falls chiefly 
on that class of the comforts of society, which, superfluous by 
nature, have been rendered necessary by taste or fashion. If, how- 
ever, a people should become, by taste and fashion, strongly ad- 
dieted to martial pursuits, if those feelings which are commonly 
abhorrent from a state of warfare, should declare themselves in its 
favour, — to the waHike capabilities of such a people imagination 
can hardly affix a boundary. If we reflect on the enormous mass 
of unproductive labour which the surplus-resources of even the 
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least cmlised natiou in modern Europe effectually boay np^ aii4 
Mstain, we shall perceive that it is always within the option of m^f 
of those nations, by diverting the greater proportion ot its surpltt»» 
resoorces to the maintenance of one particular species of uopror 
dactive labour — the labour of making war-^o provide itself wHb 
an almost imperishable capital 6f military strength. True k i« 
fliat the invaluable treasures of social happiness are the only piiM 
at which this advantage is to be purchaised ; but the revulotioil 
fully wound up France to make that sacrifice ; and, putting Ibt 
case that she had been immediately plunged into an universiu t»r* 
moil of civil war< it is yet but too probable that the sajDOt^ cause 
which had produced the emergency, would also have armed her 
with the means of encountering it. . ,* 

At the same time, nothing could have been more idle tiiiii to 
expect that the conflict which we are imagining would cootini]^ 
interminably. A civil war which, as we have before expresfod it» 
ort{(inated in no permanent feeling or particular interest, could noi 
have been long protracted. The parties would have tired ef th« 
game, and that considerably, before they were exhausted by it.-«» 
Victory would have delivered, to the one side or the other, Ibe 
whole national fond of alacrity and alertness unabated, and wilb 
an insurance of just so much peace, as might suffice for the work 
of effectually directing it to some foreign theatre of action. 

Farther, it plainlv is material to the argument maintained .in ih« 
preceding extract u*om Montesquieu, that oeace ^haU wwU ih$ 
strength severally acquired by those who nave been oppoised in 
civil contention. Oh the intimacy of this union, the suosfiqueot 
energy of the entire nation must in no small degree depend, hk 
this view, the ntutral nature, already described, of the revohitioft* 
ary agitations of France, is well worthy of remark. Suph a strain 

fie vras not calculated to leave behind it much of party aiitipattiy.«»-r 
f . Puisaye, an eye witness of the earlier scenes of the revohitioi^ 
informs us that, within his own observation of it, no such firm 
association of political men had existed, as could deserve the nam«. 
of a party ;* and the sequel of the contest does not seem to have 

* * Si ie me ■ais lerri, Jasqn* k present, eorome je le ferti, nns cloate, etie<ire, da mot 
de parU: e*ett fkate d'ezpretsions propres aax idies que i'ai voula rendrt : 'oar 4 cettt 
epoqae fl n'j avoft point de partis : et je doote qu*en observant, avee attentidii toiM 
t^mouremens qui se sont sooc^d^s, dans les eommenoemens de la r^dlutioQi on poisse 
^attaoher i^ Hen, k qui ce mot pnisae r^Hement eenvenir 

* Enfin, parmi les adherens de eetix k qui on k Toola donner It n«m de fhefs de/tfNiL 
•4>on reeonno quelques reunions dliommes attaches les uns aoz aatres, et k fear ehe^ 
1^ ees Uens impomns qni, Ae tous les membres, ne forme quNin toat iodlHohible r 
fMit-ils montr^ I'emsembie, la fermet^, le coari||e, la p;^n6rosite, le derooement, le m6- 
^ris de la mort, la lojaut^ la bonne foi, la fidelity r^proqtie, la determinatioB toajonrt . 
nxe, et jamais d^mentie, d^affronter les plus affreuz tourmens, plniftt que d*exposer 
tears assoal^s on leurs seerets; tootes dispositkmt itiit laiqnellef oa se pc^t pM se for* 
mor l'id6e d'on pvti \* Htrntlrtt^ lir. U. 
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belied iU former eharacter. It was throaghout a general popular 
scuffle ;«-^Hk scramble, in which each man strove against his 
Beighboor only because he was such^ and in which the combina- 
tions that took place were little better than fortuitous. Of a few 
irignal exceptions to this description, we are perfectly aware ; but^ 
en the whole, there never was, we are persuaded, a conflict which, 
on a scale of equal extent, exhibited fewer instances of co-opera- 
tien on principle, or which united so much of general with so , 
little of particular malignity. It was merely the heavy surging 
and tossing of a vague restlessness. Every observer of nature 
must have amused himself with remarking, on a rocky shore, 
flie meeting of the advancing and the refluent wave : the shock 
is riolent, but instantly they mix tosetber, and but one billow re- 
mains. The jarring waves of the French revolution were almost 
all <^mposed of a common element. By whatever tempests of 
eivil war the nation might have been distracted, it must still have . 
Yemained susceptible of re^union, and would have been sure at 
length to reunite. Under some leader of commanding genius, 
the troubled spirits would have coalesced, incapable indeed of 
more than a momentary repose, but dreadfullv capable of a joint 
impulse and a conspiring action. They would thus have consti- 
tuted, if we may so describe it, an immense but a compact mass 
of ncti^raf violencej absolutely subservient to the ambition or vin- 
dicttveness of an individual ; murmuring, indeed, like the winds 
in the iEneid,* within the cavern where the force of his genius 
h^d confined them, but prepared, whenever he should pierce 
Hie mountain with his spear, to rush forth with a common move- 
inent. 

But we shall perhaps be told that, on this supposition, it would 
* at least have been an advantage to Europe that the frenzy of jaco- 
Mnism had been superseded by the comparatively civiliced policy 
^ an established ruler. Would it, then, have been so mighty an 
advantage, if, for that vague and frenzied malignity which seemed 
Is tratiiple down kingdoms out of pore wantonness, there had beeli 
•obstituted,asevery consideration authorizes us to conjecture,some* 
thing like the cool, deep, calculating malignity, which actually im- 
pfUs the present government of France atong its measured march 
sf desolation ? Or, in what respect is the desultory raging of ' the 
itiulfcitud^DOus sea' more terrible than the uniform sweep ofan over^ 
whelming torrent, or the steady suction of a devouring whirlpool? 
Once imagine the universe destitute of the presiding care of « 
topreme Intelligence, and the best philosophers pronounce that 



^ < Hao obi dkta« Mtum eonTenft empMe montea 
IrnpuHt in Utui; «o Tcnti, vehtt afminefactOp 
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•the effect will be precisely tantamount^ wjietber we suppose tlw 
reins committed to dian^e or to fate. Ckice dethrone from the sq- 
premacy of the political worjd those wise and just principles whick 
alone can protect the independence of nations, and it is a matter 
of complete indifference, whether we be made the sport of lawless 
wickedness, or the spoil of wickedness on system. 

What weight mav be attached to the reflections which we have 
now, £^t some length, offered on the nature of the French revolu^ 
tion, we presume not to guess. It will be observed, however, 
that they are not irrelevant to the most popular argument that has 
ever been urged against the policy of the antigaluc coalitions,-— 
the argument from the event. The vulgar, it is a trite remark, 
are apt to estirnate the merit of measures by their success ; Jbujt 
the fact is, that in ordinary cases, success is a very tolerable cri- 
terion of merit. The case of the French revolution, however, is 
not of an ordinary kind ; nor, because the revolutionary power 
has appeared to thrive by the warfare which was intended to 
overthrow it, must we therefore conclude that a pacific policy on 
the part of Great Britain and her allies, would nave more effec- 
tually answered the purpose. If, indeed, the greatness achieved 
by France, has been adventitious and, as it were, accidental, there 
may be some colour for such a conclusion. If the revolot^nary 
energies were, in their nature, temporary and precarious, the opi- 
nion may be tolerated that they have been compressed into their 
present state of consolidation and consistency only by the reite- 
rated impulses of the hostility to which they have been exposed 
BiLt if the aggrandizement of France was, as has been argued, 
the natural terminus of her domestic troubles, — ^then we shall i-a* 
ther be led to the belief that she has become thus powerful and 
formidable, not in consequence of opposition, but in spite of it * 
In that event, , indeed, it may without any paradox be ai&*med 
that the ill success of the experiment furnishes the best evidence 
of the wisdom of making it, by supplying a. practical proof of tji$ 
tremendous malignity of the mischief which it was designed to 
counteract. 

But to what end embark on an enterprise confessedly so nnpro- 
noising ? Why this painful descent into an abyss, down which we 
should soon have subsided by the mere force of gravitation? These 
questions assume, first, that the experiment of an antirallic war 
might from the beginning have been pronounced to be desperate, 
and secondly, that the failure of the experinient has in fact been 
confiplete : assumptions, both unwarrantable ; but were they as just 
as they are in reality arbitrary, the questions would still deserve to 
be treated with little ceremony. To such questions as these, the 
conduct of the Athenians spoke a thousand Jift^wers in one, when, 
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agdinst toe amies of Persia, they yet stoned to death the calcala*. 

ting adviser who recommended to them a timely submission. Nor^ 

lit the brighter aeras of oornational Ustory, would such inquiries 

Ittve obtained a maeh more toteraut recepiion at the bands of ocbt 

ancestors* If indignation had left them any other language than 

Abat of inoensed and denouneing looks, they would lutve reminded 

tbe inquirer, that, howetrer hopeless the contest might appear, they 

eoold never exp^ forgiveness, cither from their descendants^ or 

from themselves, were they to abandon it without a struggle ; that^ 

if tbe Genius of European liberty was doomed to pmsh, he could 

not perish more becomingly than with arms in bis hands ; that, if 

matters were really reduc^ to the last basard, that kst hazard 

was well worth Ae trial,— <i desperate remedy in a desperate case. 

But the grounds on which the interrogatory proceeds, are, as we 

have ah'cady observed, tohUly false. "Fo confine ourselves for the 

present to the first, it is not true that the plan of a coalition against 

France, might, from the beginning, have been pronounced to be 

despenUe, nor is our adoption o£th^plan to be Justified merely as 

having been a gambler's last throw. I<fow, indeed, that the battle 

seems decided, it is not very difficult for men to foresee the event 

of it retrospectively^ and to plume themselves on ex-post-facto pro- 

phecies and on dreams that have been fulfilled by advance. This 

inverted species of soothsaying appears, in the present day, to 

flourish, out, thoagh it might eertainly have been guessed, as in 

this comply, at least, it ti;a^ guessed, thai the combat with France 

would be most arduous, the termination which that struggle has 

actually reached, lay far without the scope of human conjecture. 

It was undoubtedly not within the conjecture of Mr. Fox, when, 

in allusion to a reported 4cfeat of Dumoorter by the Duke of 

Brunswick, he thus expressed himself in the House of Commons*: 

^ I freely confess that, when I heard of the surrender or retreat of 

Dumourier, and that there was a probability of the triumph of the 

armies of Austria and Prussia over the liberties of France, my 

spirits drooped, and I was dejected. — I honestly confess that I 

never felt more sincere gloom and dejection in my life ; for I saw, 

in the triumph of tiiat conspiracy , not merely the ruin of liberty m 

France, but the ruin of liberty in England, the ruin of the liberty 

of man.'* Such was the avowal made by the leader of a party 1^ 

no means part^icularly disposed to underrate the vigour and resoor- 

ces of French liberty ; although, had some of our juvenile politicians 

been present on the occasion, they would doubtless have informed 

* Debrett'sPari. Reg. IdtkDec. 1799. 
Y0L. !▼. 3^0. VII. 33 
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this ilIastrioQ» man tbat he was tU-verted in the tnysteries of bm 
own trade ; tbat a rumour so impolitic as that to qiKStion ought iwt 
to have imposed on his credulity , or^ at leaitt, that, if he credited it^ 
he should have too well estimated iheexielmg^ktey both of France, 
and of £urope in general, not to perceive that the revafait:oiifl(nf 
power would only grow greater by defeat. If, however, the norem* 
oers of opposition, in spite of the oias under which they snade their 
observf^ioDs, were deceived by the perpleving appearanocB o\ the 
times, the leaders or supporters of the anttgallic confederacy «re 
surely entitled to some forgiveness, if, in observing the. sagns of a 
heaven so strangely crossed, and so fearfully obscured,'tbey scnne^ 
what misread its annunciations in their own favour. Who, indee4> 
tbat beheld almost the whole of the ancient power, and vtajesty of 
Europe, of whatever was splendid in fame or exalted io digni^, ai 
whatever was venerable in establishments or sacred in preaudieea, 
marshalled in array against a single nation, ooold possibly ha^ve 
divined that the destined portion of so much collected strength and 
constellated brightness wa^ to be discomfiture and disgrace ? 

« — i what power of mind, 

Forsecing or presaging, from the depth 
Of knowledge past or pi^esont, could have fearM 
How such united force of Gods, how such 
As stood like these should ever know repulse ?** 
It must be owned, indeed, that so early as on the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, the Nostradamuses of opposition altered 
their tone, and began to foretel the final success of the French, ani- 
mated, as they conceived that people to be, with the genuine spirit 
of liberty. The radical unsoundness of any predictions made under 
such a- conception, we have on some former occasion di>served. tf 
the augury has proved true, it has manifestly been ^ more through 
happiness than pains/ The words wMch we last <]uoted from IJie 
mouth of the eloquent chief of the party opposed to Mr. Pitt, not 
obscurely imply that, in the beliefofthatperson, the triumph ofi^ 
Frencharms would bethetriumph,notonly of the liberty o/Fi-anre, 
but oHiberty m France, and farther, of the liberty of man. On such 
an opinion, how remarkable a comment is famished by the present 
condition of France and of Europe ! Nor let it be thmghtlh^ 
in notiein;!^ this curious instance of the fallacy of human wisdom, 
we are actuated by a fHtifal enmity towards a celebrated name. 
Our motive is fttr different ; — not to disparage the memory of de- 
parted greatoess, hot to repress the presumption of living insignifi- 
cance. It might indeed easily be shewn that^ in some important 
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tbe eftgid j^aHteptiea of Mr. Bacike ; and the eerovs inta which, 
iAagi^ileff or Ie9« degree, all our moat experienoed statesmen- wec^ 
l^etmyed in th^ir juc^^meataof that oveat^ surely read us an em- 
pha^ Ie08oa of modeeity. Amidst the difficulties which, at the 
period ailuded to> sarroimdied the political path of England, it ap-, 
]»e«ir9 toriMH-^^and the opinion, thou^ perhaps a mistaken, or even 
%a i^urdone, ia certainly theresiUt ol* no slight examination and 
giofl cc ti ^ . th at the oondtict of Mr. Pitt exhibited a mixture, sin- 
gqJ^ply happy, of wann^s and decision. Unquestionably, in spite 
of all the blunders charged on him, he did not commit himself in 
aay thing like an eqpal degree with his great opponent. 

Mr. Pitt had stroj^ly imbibed the notion that liie ciroumstuices 
ef this country eajoiued to it an habitual, though a cautious inter- 
fereoee in the concerns of the European conunonwealth in gene- 
mi* A eon/itant attisntien to those concerns, he believed, not only 
mogfait greatly promote, on occasioo, our immediate interests, hut 
would tend to form us to that largeness of views and that eleva- 
tion of spirit, which constitute the very germ qf national greatness. 
Mo man ccHild more thoroughly despise the meagre policy whtctn 
would condemn England to bask in i^oble ease amidst her owa 
clifib, content with uselessly display'mg her stores of barbaric trea^. 
sure, or idly vaunt'mg her naval wren^s and Neptunian descenl^ . 
This idand could, in his Judgment, maintain its title to be consi- 
dered as 

i — the greatest and the best of aJLl the main/ 

only so long as it should be < diained to the continent,' according 
in his own expression, ' by the bands of a liberal and enlightened 
policy/ Entertaining these sentiments, he was ever prepared, 
while in power, to act on them up to an^ extent in which he 
shoold feel hhnsdf to be seconded by the nation. He, farther, was 
lividly impressed with the idea, that, in the present age of refined 
policy and diffiised intelligence, there existed, in the system of 
£ra\>pe, a principle of atlf-conservationj which, if properiy called 
iilo action, would ever secure it against such frightful disorders as 
&ose by which it is now deranged. Though well aware of the 
evils, reis^ultiog from the diflBculty of a perfect conceii; among num- 
bers, which common-place wisdom so readily ascribes to warlike 
confederacies, he yet recollected in how many instances such con- 
federacies had saved Europe. The general spirit of independence 
had, at times, appeared relaxed or even broken, but had, on the 
whole, shewn an elasticity fiiUy proportioned to any given pressure 
imposed on it. After William III. had, through a life ot indefa- 
tigable activity, hardly upheld the fainting fortunes of Europe, the 
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ergies wlucb tbat moMMfck ia vaio wMinoMd l» Imiimi^u^, 
bad yet rallied roand hi» niemorv, and vindicated, by Iheir glon« 
oos exertioiM, the justice o( tua maos. Why was it arbilrerily m 
be supposed that such days wookl never recur, or <liat the vif^oia^ 
which had prevailed to oast a bridle over tiie neck of regal mmlbi^ 
tioa, woold sink before the violenoe of regieide rapacity ? 

It has already been observed that, even had Mr. Pitt hoped leM 
from the system of antigallic warfare than it, in fact, appeared t»* 
promise, that system might still have been the best to ibtlew, a^ 
foraishing Europe with at least a chance of safety. But there eott 
be no doubt that his hopes were sanguine, and thai he adfaered-to* 
them even amidst the seeming reehimations of expei4eiice and Hm 
undisguised despair of some of his followers. The general groonde 
on wmch these expectations were built, we have attempted topoin^ 
out, and the reader must judge whether they are adequi^ to-th«h 
superstructure. For ourselves, however, we are no^ content wittt^ 
Maintaining that the system in question might i»tioBal)y hav49^ 
been expe<^ed to succeed ; we will advance one step farther, taaS 
assert that, even with the event before his eyes, any mam majr 
a^n rationally expect it to succeed under similar Gtrcumstaiice9. 
In a word, that event seems to have been, in many instances, go^ 
vemed by fortune rather than by virtue. Mow strange, fbr ex- 
ample, the concurrence of events, that checked the victorious ca- 
reer of SttvarofT, and, in the issue, detached the Russians from the 
antigallic coalition I We are aware that, with respect to the Aus*^ 
trian cabinet, we must call a part of those events only by the name 
of gross misconduct; but, with respect to Ungland atleast, it was 
simply misfortune, and misfortune even now almost unaccoonta* 
Ue. ' As a kindred and an eoually memorable exanlple, we niayr 
cite the successful return or die present ruler of France from: 
£gypt : an occurrence so much out of probabilily, tfiat it nriglrt 
almost seem to afford some colour to the adulation, of bis admirara 
in representing him as the immediate care of destiny. We aer- 
tainly cannot be of opinion that any <^nsure attaches to. Mr. Pitt, 
on these accomits. ^ Fortune,' observes an ancient historian, ia 
commenting on the ill success of a distinguished: commandeiv 
^ sometimes counteracts the enterprises of tfie great man i^ ami 
the remark, trite and even vulgar as it^ may appear, yet derives 
some dignity from the consideration that it is fV>lybtn8 who thus 
afxpKes it, and tbat he applies it to Hannibal.* 



We have no objection to add the alternative sappontion of Po1jbia4> thoaaii^ we da 
n«t thkik it applieabte in the preient ease, an^ more than we are penuadedPolybh» 
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It i« itdt ^rAy t^ the paltry J6SriMsie» to which ttey BavetH 
ifkams^ g^€n way, thai the eontinental pc^vers hrre nuned thdr 
#wa cause. It i* ifi a great measure by their inactivity and indC'J 
eision. With the exeeption of some few brilliant' exertions that 
have ilkiimnatedyas it were, individual names amidst the general 
darkness, they luive at no time proportioned their endeavours ta 
Ihe denaods of the cnsis. It was not easy for long-established 
j^vemflMfllts either to saeriflee inveterate antipathies^ or to shake 
off their faatbitoalhnbeciHty ; but it might have been expected' thaV 
afl f^mei^ncy so uncommon would rouse them to uncommon 
^frtue. Matched against a eompetitof of such extraordinary ac-* 
tf^rity, it was incumbent on them to hiy aside the embarrassments 
dfaiteient forms and ancient prejudices ; and to gird up the skirtv 
of their hixarious and effeminate magnificence. Tney shouM 
have suited their weapon and their thrust to the dangerous im*' 

^ portance and evil vigour of the Kfe which they aimed to destroy? 

* nke the hero in Vir^l, who, attacking a gigantic enemy, grasM 
n spear of peculiar sise, and whirls it with tempestuous strengtn^ 
Non jaculo— neque enim jaculo vitam ille dedisset; 
Sed ma^ilim stridens coDtorta phalarica venh, 
Fulminis acta roodo<-* 

On the misconduct of these several states, there can be but one 
opinion ; how far the British government was responsible for thalT 
misconduct^ is a distinct ouestion. Certainly, it either influencif 
or example could have taugnt the Continent alacrity at least, in the 
prosecution of the common quarrel, neither the influence nor the 
example of the British government was wanting. At the same 
time, as the war was, not merely in the narrow sense which might 
saiisiy diplomatic nicety, but in the most comprehensive meaning 
that can be afiixed to the term, deftnsivt^ it was necessary for us 
to unite to ourselves not always such associates as we should have 
wished, but such as we could find. Old states might not be the 
most active allies, but no other allies than old states were to be 
had. Mr. Pitt therefore availed himself of such materials, better 
0^ worse, as were placed within his reach ; and drew forth in 
array, for the battle of liberty, the strength and weakness of 
Europe. 

Does no part of the blame then, it may be asked, rest on our- 
scTves? Were the efforts of England-as Judicious as they were 
active ? That every single war-measure of Mr. Pitt's cabinet was 

bimielf UiOQght it applicable to Hannibal, howerer be might think it proper, ont of 
Merenee to the mattert of the world, and of hit own deatinj, to throw out a compli* 
■t to Seipia 

i«>«^ttn / iiflit i '0if>te<»»f<iwMt»TK. Folyb. Hilt. lib.XT. c. IS. 
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tbe ^egt possible which ihe occasion iJlowed^ we williiQt affitm; 
and indeed it must have been regarded as altogether a miracle, ifi 
exp^i^^nce had pointed out no defect in operations so extensive 
and conducted under ciraimstaoces so extraordinary* It has bacai 
▼iolentLy contended that a capital error of Mr. Pitt, wa« his neg- 
lecting to join the main battle of our allies ; hift not uniformly aim- 
ing to break the centre of the enemy's projects^ and to pierce that 
heart ol his power. Even in this censure, had it been confined tft 
one or two individual points of the policy of IVtr. Pitt, we stMpkL 
hdve seen nothing absurd or outrageous. Our attachment, indeed,. 
tp the memory of this great mini^r, is, unless we deceive oiir«> 
telves, subservient to tbe love oT truth; and it would gratify as Un 
acco/npany some able and discriminating judge through a. detai le^i 
and ^aa impartia.1 review of the whole of his foreign admintstrai- 
tion. But though we feel diffident of our own fitness to grapple, 
unassisted, with the minuter parts of such a discussion, we nuave 
sui&cientlv considered the subject to satisfy ourselves that the Gen«* 
fare to wnich we have alluded, in the broad and indt^riminala 
manner in which it is urged, is equallv rash and unjust It is In^^ 
deed of such a preposterous latitude, that it would inevJtabfy have 
the effect of excluding from our national catalogue of worthies, 
not only the name of Mr. Pitt, but those of all the most illustrioiis 
ministers that, for more than two centuries past, have possessed, 
and have justified the confidence of the English nation. 

Much ridicule, although, as it appears to us, ridicule rather 
more remarkable for its sourness than its pungency, has been cast 
on the little secret expeditions of Mr. Pitt Why is this retro- 
spective vengeance which preys on the illustrious dead content 
with a single victim? Why are none of these caustic drops rf 
satire suffered to light on the numerous expeditions sent by Queen 
Elizabeth against the Spaniards in the West Indies ; and sent at 
the very time when the great and critical battle of Eui-opean liber- 
ty was raging in Flanders? Why are the laurels of the Godolphin 
administration under Queen Anne suffered to bloom unblasted, 
— of that administration which, during the most important periods 
of the contest which French ambition and English influence had 
kindled on the Continent, successively issued little expeditions a- 
gainst Cadiz, Vigo, and other parts of Spain ; wasted the talents of 
an excellent geoeral,and the bravery of an excellent body of troops, 
in the capture of Barcelona ; and sacrificed one of the most gallant 
of armies at Ahnanza? Why docs Lord Chatham sleep unmolested 
in that grave from which the ashes of his son have been torn; Lord 
Chatham, who,at the very moment when the Duke of Cumberland 
was struggling with his fate in Germany, dispatched the celebrated 
eicpediflon against Rochfort; who, during that desperate campaign, 
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fnheSLiike Frumao and ilanoveri«D alKes of Gf^ot Brtain, wiere,, 
wkh the utmost efforts oi cossiiminate Yakmr and coDsuminate 
^Hl, barefy oj^lding the commoD cause, the campaign of 1758, 
embarked sixteen regiments of foot and niae troops oi horse en an 
attempt against St. Malo ; and, instantly on the failure of this ex- 
pedition, ioUowed it np with another whidi was eventually stiH 
more mtfortnnate ? — We say nothing of Lord Chatham's attaclci 
on the French settlements in Afirka, the West Indies, and Ameri- 
ca. — We have dnoogh in Europe. 

As to the little expeditions of Mr. Pitt, all that we can say ia^ 
that by them one entire limbof the enemy's might— the commercial 
and colonial strength of France-*-has been almost utterly crashed. 
There is at least (me of those little esqpeditions, for which we had 
hoped die undivided and unqualified approbadon of mankind ; iHit 
we were undeceived by finding that even &e expulsion of the 
French from Egypt could be quoted as a signal instance of the 
folfy-. and improvidence oi' the Miniater by whom it was pbnned. 
Tha;t great undertaking of which, we will dare to affirm, that tha 
object was still more wise than die achievement was IniUtant ; an 
undertaking essential to the maintenance of that vast column of 
oar empire which is composed of our power and influence through- 
out the Asiatic continent ;— could be impeached only through the 
medium of misrepresentation. Accordingly, the worid has been 
told, and with a very culpable ambiguity of language, that * much 
about the time when the last struggle was making for Austria, 
away sailed our excellent army to Egypt.' — It is not mentioned, 
tfiat the capsulation of Grenoa to the Austrian arms, aided by the 
British navy, took place within twelve days of the fatal battle of 
Marengo ; a battle, be it remembered, lost by Austria for want of 
generalship, not of troops; — ^that t]^e Austrian genentl signed an 
armistice on the morning after his defeat, and immediately follow- 
•ed cm this armistice with a cimvention, by which he resigned to 
the French all the fortresses taken from them by the Austro* 
Russians in the preceding campaign ; — that thus the events which 

C; Austria in possession of the last post held by the French in 
ly, and restored every thing to the conquering arms of France, 
were in effect simultaneous ; and that, consequently, there was no 
one moment in which the British arms could by possibility have 
90 interfered as to assist what is called the ^ last struggle' of Austria. 
Such is the scrupulousness of party resentment ! On tjie whole, 
tiioogi^h we are far, as we have intimated, fitmi vindicating every 
individual part of the foreign policy of this country under Mr. 
Pitt's administration, yet we entertain no doubt that posterity will 
recognise, in its leading featm*es, a system of measm^s worthy of 
a great and magnanimous nation. 
We have all along been conceding that the experiment of war 
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with Fcftoce hss Ciaied. It is iime faofimrcr to reaiflrk, Aal tfib 

^onQeasion is restriokedio the circoinstaDoe of the aggran^uaefRcatf 
pf France ; by which w*e meaa the adcnl evbeoMoii ^t Frencb ^6Vw 
rttctfy and aotbority. Id that x-efi^ct, oodoabtedhr, the faikve his 
been lAoflt pprtentoos, and the di&appoiotittent of mankind bitter 
indeed, ianidst the sucoestive assaolts wUcfa ha^% threatnaed io 
overwhelm the revolutionary power^ it has still appeared likr tks 
burning mountain cast into the sea in the Apocalypse, which, in* 
stead of being extinguished by the waves, converts them into 
idood. No sagacity nas hkherto availed to discover the secret ^T 
the strong man's strength. Cords and manacles have repeaiedigr 
been prepared for him, and he has slumbered while they wen 
binding on, only to rend them into shreds widi bis wakvag iwry^ 
The experimenL therefore, has thus far failed ; and its fattuse has 
been si^naliaed by the ' distress of nations/ and the snhversien of 
the social system. Public Jaw, the personification, as it were, of 
natural juatioe, whioh.it was the gloiy of modem wisdom to have 
Mlled up from the recesses where it had lain buried dm-isg the 
daiicness d* feudal barbarism, seems fast relapsing into its sleep irf 
age«. The trance of power, which, like the balance of the sodia4^ 
was the brilliant creation of theselaler times, proves to be U^eihat, 
^ mere nonentity, the beacdiul fiffment of philosophers, and detti* 
tnte of all real inOuence on the fortunes <h mankind. 

On the first view of this widely extended desolation, it mis^ al- 
most appear as if England, Uie single survivor of the wreck, bad 
been spared only to tell the tale. The very mention, however, of 
that name,raay suggest to our recollection how much is saved. The 
ark^ if we may so express it, still floats on the waters. The expert* 
ment has, in this respect, succeeded in over-measure. It will be 
remembered, that one, at leas^ of the original objects of the war 
against France was the security of England ; but the fact is, thit 
she has been more than preserved; she bets triomphed. In influence 
and in fame she perhaps occmpies, at the present moment, a more 
exalted situation than at any former period. She has baffled the 
enemy in every effort against her native coasts, while at the same 
time she has trodden out the train of domestic sedition which he had 
laid within her bosom. Thrice, indeed, he has collected himself 
to assail the very citadel of her power; and thrice, by the determi- 
nation and stem preparedness of her attitude alone, she has scared 
him from his purpose. Her financial resources have only been 
rooted by the storms which were intended to overthrow them. I%e 
is rampired about with the fleets that she has won ; and every bul- 
wark which the maritime exertions of her opponents have erected 
against her, has oaly added a fresh enchasing to her mural erown. 
The yas( system of communication which the destroyer attempted 
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to eslaldkh wWi the East, the bridge by which he arched over, 
not the Hellespont, bat the Mediterranean, she has dashed to 
atoms. But the most striking part of this sublime exhibition con- 
nets in her domestic prosperity and her commercial vigour, when 
these are viewed on the dark ground of the wars which she is 
' compelled to wage. At home, all is calm ; and even abroad, she 
drives 'an extent of commerce which no other nation has ever at- 
tained, even with the advantage of the most profound tranquillity. 
Uollke the goddess of old, she has, as it were, wielded her weap- 
ons of celestial proof without once unclasping her garment of 
peace ;* and, amidst vidlence and tumult, she has displayed unin- 
jored a robe whose richness would have shamed the woof of Or- 
Hms and the purple of Tyre. 

It is impossible to contemplate this magnificent spectacle' with- 
oat paying a tribute of respect to the memory of the great Minis-' 
tcr ander whose auspices so much was accomplished. The colo- 
nial strength of old Fj-ance, the navies of three nations, the re- 
sources of Egypt and of Syria — these were the engines hy which 
the adversary attempted to overthrow the British empire. These 
were the arms whicn Mr. Pitt wrested from his ffrasp ; and these, 
conqueror as that adversary was, Mr. Pitt might have inscribea 
to the Providence under whose protection he won them, 
^neas haec de Danais victoribus arma.— - 
VTe have thus considered some of the principal features of Mr. 
fttt's administration. There are however other parts of it of 
scarcely inferior importance, on which we feel no little anxiety to 
deliver our sentiments. But we fear that we have already conti- 
nued these remarks to an unwarrantable extent, and have certain- 
ly too long forgotten the author before us. The discussion of the 
topics alluded to we must therefore be content to relinquish till 
another opportunity may lead us again to the tomb of Mr. Pitt.. 
In the mean time, we shall present our readers with the closing 
scene of that eminent man's life, and a sketch of his character as 
drawn by Mr. GiflFord. 

< Mr. Pitt's health experienced a rapid decline, in the autumn of 
1805 ; and he was recommended to go to Bathy havingt in a former ill- 
ness, derived great benefit from the waters of that place, whichy it was 
hoped, might still have a beneficial influence on a frame now reduced 
almost to the last stage of debility. He accordingly went thither in 
December.— Soon afteriiis arrival he had a fit of the gout ; and thought 
Mmself better for a short time. But the gout appeared again during 
bis' stay at Bath ; and he never afterwards recovered even a moderate 
defree of strength. His appetite almost entirely fidled ; and, it being 
deemed improper for him to drink the waters, he left Bath, and was in 
SQch a debitiuted state, that he was four days on the road to Putney, at 

" Mliadl ^- ^ 
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•which place he arrived, on the 1 Uh of Jatraaryt accompanied by Sir 
Wiilter Farqohari hU mediciil attendant. 

^ When a consultation was held the next day, with Dr. Baillie aiiA 
Dr. Reynolds, they told the Bishop of Lincoln, who had repaired U» 
Putney, that they saw no danger, no disease, but great weakness* ia 
consequence of the gout, and they thought he might recover ia a fev 
weeks. They stated the necessity of quift ; but the approaching nicet- 
ing of Parliament, and the state of Mr. Pitt's affairs, were such as to 
leave him little prospect of enjoying it. 

* Mr. Pitt felt better on the Sunday ; and on the Monday morning 
he took an airing in his coach ; but, in the evening, Lord Castlereaf^ 
and Lord Hawkesbury, having obtained permission ffom the physicians 
to see him, entered upon some points of public business, prolMibiy rck 
lating to the dissolution of the new confederacy, by the peace of Prea» 
burgh, (which had been concluded about three weeks before) which 
visibly agitated and affected him. Mr. Pitt, after this interview^ ob- 
•erved, that, during the conversation, he felt some sensation in hisstc^ 
mach which, he feared, it might be difficult to remove. On Tuesdayy 
the Uth) Mr. Pitt again went out in his carriage, for the lau time. His 
strength was manifestly diminished. On his return he saw hb brothsr» 
Lord Chatham; and on Wednesday, the 1 5th, Mr. Rose was admitted 
to him for a few minutes, and was very much stricken by his emaciated 
appearance. He was able to take but very little nourishment ; his 
powers of digestion were greatly impaired ; and scarcely any ttnn^ 
would remain on his stomach. He seldom spoke, and displayed an 
anxiety to follow the directions of the physicians, ^' to be as quiet as 
possible, and completelv to divest his mind of all public business.^ He 
desired the Bishop of Lincoln, who remained with him, from the period 
of his return from Bath to the day of his death, to open all his letters^ 
and to communicate only such parts of theni as he should consider it 
necessary for him to know. 

^ On the 17th, the physicians admitted that Mr. Pitt was much 
weaker, but still maintained that there were no unfavourable symptoms. 
^At the same time, they declared their opinion, that he would not be 
lible to attend to business in less than tvfo months^ and expressed a doubt 
•f his ability to take an active part, in the House of Commons, dorini^ 
the winter. 

' * The Bishop of Lincoln was, naturally, very urgent with the phytt- 
cians (o allow him to apprize Mr. Pitt of the probable duration of his 
confinement, in order that he might decide on the propriety of resiga* 
ing^ or of retaining, his office. But the physicians were unanimously 
and decidedly, of opinion, that nothing should be said to their patient 
on the subject. Mr. Pitt daily grew worse; and on Monday, the 20ihi 
tiie physicians declared, ^ the symptoms were unpromising, and his 
situation was hazardous.'* In the evening of that day, he became fnucli 
^ worse; and bis mind,as is usual in casesofextreme debility, occasionally 
wandered.— -Sir Walter Farqu bar passed the night by his bed-side, an^ 
St four o'clock, on Wednesday morning, he called up the Bishop ^ 
Lincohi, telling him he was much alarmed, and could now no longer 
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•bject to wmj eommunicauoii which the Bishop rai|(fat think |kroperlo 
make him. The Bishop, who appears never to have enterttdned^ those 
Jmies which the medical attendants encouraged^ had contimiatty pres- 
aed the physicians to permit him to intimate to Mr. Pitt that his situa- 
tion y^a^ precarious^ in order that he might recetre his instructloos) re« 
specting his affairs and papers, and call his attention to religious duties; 
but they had constantly affirmed, that they saw no danger^ and could 
Zkot sanction any proceeding which might create agitation of mind ; as 
such agitation might be productive of serious mischief. 

^ The ^shop immediately went to Mr. Pitt's bed-side, and tcdd him 

fae found it to be his duty to inform him, that his satuatioo was consi- 

4ered as precarious, and requested his leave to read prayers to htm, and 

«D adminisur the Sacran»ent. Mr. Pitt looked earnestly at the Bishcfi 

Cm* a few moments, and then, with perfect composure, turned his head 

to Sir Walter Furquhar, who stood on the other side of the bed, and 

slowly said, — ^** Hew long do you think 1 have to live ?" The physiciaii 

iaswered^ he could not say, a^ expressed a faint hope of his recovery* 

A half smile on Mr. Pitt's countenance shewed that he pUced this k0- 

guage to its tn>e account. In answer to the Bishop's request to prajr 

with him, Mr. Pitt saidr— ^* I fear I have, like too many other men, 

nef^fected prayer too much to have any ground for hope, that k can be 

efficacious on a c^M-^rc^— but,"*-rising as he spoke, and clasping' his 

hands with the utmost fervour and devotiour*^ 1 throw myself ^frrf/jr" 

{the last word being pronounced with a strong emphasis) ^ upon the 

mercy of God, through the merits of Christ /** The Bish<^ assured himj 

tfiat the frame of his mind, at this awful moment, was exactly inch 

^m might, reasonably, be expected, to render prayer acceptaible and 

-i^sefiiL 

' The Bishop then read prayeiis, and Mr. Pitt joined in them, with 
c^m and humble piety. He repeatedly expressed, in th^ strongest 
manner J hb sense of his own unworthiness to appear in the presence of 
CM ; disclaiming all ideas of merit, but with a conscience clear and 
ttndiflturbed. He appealed to the Bishop's knowledge of the steadi- 
aesp of his religious principles, and said it had ever been his wish and 
4mdeavour to act rightly ; and to fulfil his duty to God and to the world ; 
iMit |hat he was very sensible of many errors and fiulures. He declared 
Ibat he vae perfectly resigned to the will of God ; that he felt no en* 
ttiqr towards any one; but died in peace with all mankind; and ex^ 
fresaed his hope, at once humble and coi^dentj of eternal hapittoess 
jthrough the intercession of his Redeemer. 

< A(r« Pitt desired that the settlement of his affairs and papers, jnigkt 
ke left to his brother and the Bishop of Lincoln. Adverting to hb 
fiunily, he said,— •^ I wish a thousand^ or fifteen hundred, a year to ha 
given to my nieces-— (/* the puUic should think my long services dc»> 
aetviag it; but I do not presume to think that 1 have ettmsd it'* He 
txpve^sed great concern about Lady Hester and Mr. Stanhope^ but his 
maduji on their account, seemed to be abated by the recollection thfl 
Ib^ had a father. He attempted to give some written directkiBs re» 
' ^ -] the disposal of his papers ; but, finding himself unable to write 
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legibly, he resigned the pen to the Bishop, who wrote whttMr. Ktt 
dictated. Mr. Pht aftewards read what was written, and signed the 
different papers, in the presence of Sir Walter Farquhar^ and of several 
of his servants, who had remained in the room a part of the time m 
which Mr. Pitt was engaged in religious duties, and heard this great and 
good man profess the faith, and hope, and charity, of an humbly piom 
Christian. 

< Mr. Pitt was much exhausted by these exertions, and very soon 
grew much worse. About two o'clock on the Wednesday afternoon, 
he suffered much for some time, and seemed to struggle for breath. He 
then fell into a kind of stupor ; but remained sensible almost to the laat 
'About a quarter past four on Thursday morning, the twentyHhird of 
January, 1806| — the anniversary of that day on which, five and twenty 
years before, he had first become a member of the British Senate,— Jne 
breathed his last, without struggle, and without pain. He was then in 
his Ibrty-seventh year.' — Vol. iii. pp. 776—779. 

'As a Sutesman, the resources, as w^l as the firmness, of Mr. Pitt's 
mind, have been amply demonstrated by the measures which he adi^edt 
to meet the various, and unforeseen, difficulties with which tliis nation 
was surrounded, during the pbriod of his administration. Abroad, he 
had to struggle with the most gigantic power, which ever raised itself 
in opposition to the greatness of his country ; while, at home, he had 
'to support, at the same time, commercial and national credit, to allaf 
the turbulent spirit of mutiny, to extinguish the raging flames of rebel- 
lion, to provide even for the importunate calls of famine. The ener- 
gies of his mind were most eminently exerted upon those important 
occasions ; and, in spite of internal distractions, he carried the power 
of the' nation to a greater height than it had ever attained, at any former 
period. 

< It wil^ not soon be forgotten with what industry and effect he ap* 
plied himself to the management of the revenue, and how speedily he 
restored order to the conhised state of our finances. By simplifying 
the public accounts he rendered a subject easily intelligible, which had 
before been involved in extreme intricacy: and, by pointing out the 
defects of former plans, and suggesting new and more approved systems^ 
be carried with him the sense of the nation in providing for that heavy 
expenditure, which the peculiar exigency of the umes brought upon 
the State. Nor was he less fortunate in removing, upon difficult occap- 
siona, those embarrassments in which tlie trade of the country was in- 
volved, and which, at one period, threatened it with total stagnation; 
ttid when they, who, from their habitual pursuits, might have been 
thought best qualified, and most likely, to suggest a remedy for these 
evils, were loat in astonishment, distrust, and dismay, he dispelled their 
fears, as it were by a charm, revived the confidence of our merchants 
and manufacturers, and restored our commerce to its accustomed acti- 
vity and enterprise. The plan of Commercial Exchequer Bills; — the 
Establishment of the Sinking Fund ;w-the suspension of Cash Paymenu 
atithe Bank;— the System of War /Faxes;— were measures which ori^ 
ginated> exclusively, with himself; and were calculated, with profoui^ 
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abilityt tameet the various exigencies to which they were applieii 
• firen his eneiinies> who were disposed to deny him almost every other 
-merit as a Minister, acknowledged him to be the ablest financier whom 

the nation had ever produced; and, while they made this acknowled^ 
-ment, they did fall justice to the pure disinterestedness, and the in* 

flexible integrity, with which he conducted that branch of the public 

business. 

< As a parliamentary orator his powers were various. In statement 
he was perspicuous, in declamation animated. If he hud to explain a 
financial account he was clear and accurate. If he wanted to rouse a 
just indignation, for the wrongs of the country, he was rapid, vehement^ 
glowing, and impassioned. And whether his discourse was argumenta- 
tive or declamatory, it always displayed a happy choice of expression) 

-and a fluency of diction, which could not fail to delight his hearers. 
•So singularly select, felicitous, and appropriate, was his language, thatf 
it has often been remarked, a word of hb speech could scarcely be 
changed without prejudice to its harmony, vigour, or effect. He sel- 
dom was satisfied, with standiBg on the defensive in debate ; but was 
proud to contrast his own actions with the avowed intentions of his 
opponents. These intentions, too, he often exposed with the most 
pointed sarcasm ; a weapon which, perhaps, no speaker ever wielded 
with more dexterity and force than himself. He admired much, in 
Mr. Fox, the happy effect with which he illustrated his arg;uments, by 
the application of well-known anecdotes, or by passages From modem 
authors ; but he did not imitate hun in this respect ;— on the other 
hand, he used to condemn his habit ef repetition. 

< Mr. Pttt*s love of amplification has been sometimes urged as de- 
tracting from his excellence as an orator ; but, it was his own remark, 
that every person who addressed a public assembly, and was anxious to 
be distinctly understood, and to make an impression upon particttlar 
pdintSy must either be copious upon those points or repeat them, and 
that, as a speaker, he preferred copiousness to repetition. ' Of his elo- 
quence, it may be observed generally, ttiat it combined the eloquence 
if Tuliy with the energy of Demosthenes. It was spontaneous; 
always great, it shone with peculiar, with unequalled, splendour, in a 
reply, which precluded the possibility of previous study ; while it &8- 
einated the imagination by the brilliancy of language, it convinced the 
judgment by the force of argument ;— like an impetuous torrent, it bore 
down all resistance : extorting the admiration even of those who most 
severely felt its strength, and who most earnestly deprecated its effect 
It is unnecessary, and might be presumptuous, to enter more minutely 
into the character of Mr. Pitt's eloquence;— ^here are many livin|p 
witnesses of its powers;— it will be admired as long as it shall be re- 
membered. A few of his speeches in parliament were published by his 
Mends, and some of them under his own superintendance;— but, if has 
been observed, that they were considerably weakened in effect by his 
ewn corrections ; that,^ if they gained any thing in accuracy, they lost * 
more in vigour and spirit i— and that he had net himself the power 
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«f improTioj^, upon reflection, the just and happy expr esa km in ' 

bis thoughts were conveyed, as they occurred in the course of debate. 

< As a public man^ Mr. Pitt trusted his character to his public con- 
duct ; he rejected those arts and aids to wliich inferior men have aome- 
liines had recourse to prop their fame; and he disdained to court po- 
pularity at the expense of unbecoming condescension ; he never CsBed 
to be generally esteemed where he was generally known ; but his pub- 
lie occupations did not permit him to enjoy much of the pleasures of 
priTatc society, and his hours of retirement and relazatioD were cbie6y 
confined to the circle of a few friends, which circle he did not seem 
inclined to extend. Those hours, indeed, were few, for his iife maybe 
«aftd to have been devoted to the public service ; and, perhaps, t6 httrt 
l»een sacrificed by that devotion ; for his health had gradnally deelinid 
lor the last five years of his life ; but the vigour of his mind was uiiifli* 
^red, and directed, in spite of a feeble frame, with the most isommit- 
tad anxiety^ to promote the interests and welfare of the cduntry^ Wkh 
him, indeed, his country was ever the^r«r object, Mciftbt iasK 

< It would be highly unjust, however, to dismiss the character of Mt. 
Pitt without correcting the erroneous impressioD which has too f^nor 
Mly prevailed, that he was, in society, cold, distant, and reserved. So 
&r from it, that, in the relations of private life, he was no less amiable, 
than he was eminent in his public conduct; and, b the company of his 
Velect CHends, none charmed more by the ease, playfulness, and vlvaciiy 
of conversation. He possessed a peculiar sweetness and Equanimity of 
temper, which, under all the varying circumstances of health and skk* 
ness, of good and adverse fortmno, was never rufilcd. The vsetory ef 
Trafinlgar, though he felt at it the honest pride of an EngKaKvsan) 
•laiad him to no unbecoming height , nor did the overthrew of his 
dearest hopes at Austerlitz, though it affected him most senaiblf» aink 
him to au unmanly dejection. Yet this calmness and nrlf poTitiriiian 
mrose not from any apathy or coldness; on the contrary, the varied ex- 
pression of his countenance, and the fire of his eye, shewed him to b^ 
what he really was, exquisitely sensible to every feeling ;-— but Ih^ 
vrere the natural result of a strong and well-regulated mind-*-of the 
eonscioua rectitude of his measures, and of the happy mildness ef his 
^sposltion. 

' * The same benevolence and simpficity of heart strongly mailed hSa 
nanners and deportment^ which were, in the highest degree^ prepon* 
aessing. They bespoke the total absence of any thing like mornaesaaa 
in hm nature. With the most playM vivacity, he aasnmed no- anpe*' 
idofity in conversation ; nor ever oppressed any man with the mrengtk 
ff his talents, or the brilliancy of his wit. It was matter ef snrpftnl 
hfm so much fire comld be mitigated, and yet not enfeebledi by ac^mmA 
gentleness;— i«nd how such power eoukl be so deUghtliiK hfodeaigr 
was a striking feature in Mr. Pitt's character ; he was attentive to the 
humblest, and kindly patient to the weakest, opinionfi. No man .mm 
tver more beloved b^ his fiiendsy or inspired those who had the ba^pi^ 
mess of living in his society widi a more sincere and affectionate attach* 
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nent In liU conduct, be was rigidly ju5t> and strictlj aoval; aad, as 
l^ia wtu«a were greater, so were hU failingt leas, tbaa &11 to tka lot of 
OAOSt men.' — Vol. ilL pp. 7$0— -784. - 

This extract is very creditable both to the powers and to the 
feelings of the author. We originally indeed entertained the ia^ 
lention of following Mr. Gifford with' minute exactness through the 
review which he has here taken oi the character of Mr. Pitt, and 
of fully and candidly stating^ at the same time^ our own ideas re* 
specting the merits of that minister. A nearer sight, however, ei 
the magnitude of such an undertaking, would probably have de- 
terred us from it ; even were it not now become impracticable, ia 
consequence of the enormous demands that we have already made 
on the patience of our readers. Yet we cannot prevail on oor- 
selveft completelj^ to forego our design. We will, therefore, 
venture to oflFer, m this place, a slight sketch of what we conceive 
to have been the peculiar style of Mr. Pitt's genius. After- 
ward^, we shall perhaps be indulged in a few reflections (^ the 
distinctive character or his eloquence, a subject which seems to 
hl'vite particular notice from a work of literary criticism. 

The mental constitution of Mr. Pitt appears to us to have beea 
one of the most nearly perfect ever bestowed on a human being. 
His powers of intellect are generally allowed to have been of the 
highest order ; and he was equally rich in those more practical qua- 
liMations, which alone can render intellect of avail in the acteal 
eoBduct of affairs. 

. It is interesting to observe the characteristic varieties of manner, 
wWch mere differences of temper, habits, and disposition, imprest 
•o human genius. On the theatre of public life, it is by moded 
kiAnitely diversified, that great men of nearly equal talents achieve 
a nearly equal degree of greatness. Some ordinarily indolent Or 
negligent, yet break o^it in starts and sallies of fortunate boldness^ 
an€( may thus be said to absolve their race of glory bv a series of 
gigantic but irregular bounds. Others, uniformly ardent and im^ 
fetuons, are apt by their vehemence to over-reach their own pur- 
poses, but finally succeed in bearing down all opposition. A third 
dAss, coldly cautious and silently persevering, appear to weary oat , 
tfle jealousy of fortune by their unremitting vigilanee and uncoiw 
meraMe patience. A fourth set are distinguished by an infinite 
MicacT both of perception and of management ;-— by a sensibilitjr 
fvbicb w aware of the most latent dangers, and a nicety of han4 
ilal can unravel the most perplexing difficulties. There are per* 
•on«, vet distinct from all these, who make their way by a certain 
homely good sense and plodding vigour, which is little alive to wire* 
4ni^ seroptes; and cuts without ceremony the knots that it caofiot 
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oDitie. To enomerate the sabdiTisions into which these several de- 
scriptions of characters respectively branch forth^or the compoondft 
formed by their partial intermixture, would be endless. The cba- 
ract^ of Afr. Pitt, however, if we have not ffreatly mistaken it, 
collected in itself the better portions of them all. It would be dif- 
ficult, we believe, to discover in all the records of lustory the name^ 
of any other individual, who to so much alacrity and active coor- 
, age has joined more constancy and equability ; who has exhilnted 
the some strenuousness and keenness'of spirit, with so little of bust- 
ling and boisterousness on the one hand, or of precipitancy on the 
other ; who has possessed the same soundness of mind and prac- 
tical sense, untinctured by the smallest infusion of coarseness or 
Vulgarity ; and whose refinement, at. the same time, has been 
equally free from all nervousness, hesitation, and irr^bilily. 

In the assemblage of qualities which we have attributed to Mr. 
Pitt, it will be observed that the component features are of very 
various cast and character. Tet it is' curious to remark that, wh^ 
such a combination is once formed, the resulting expression of the 
whole will naturally be one rather of grandeur and loftiness than 
of sweetness and amenity. It is thus Uiat the mixture of the pris- 
matic colours, instead of constituting, as might have been expec- 
ted, a medium between the brilliancy of some of them and the 
sofoiess of others, issues in one dazzling efiulgence of white. 
However we may account for this physical wonder, the mental 
phenomenon is by no means hard ot explanation. A mind com- 
prising an union of all the highest faculties, mutually adjusted with 
the most correct symmetry, too little resembles minds in genenJy 
to be secure of exciting general svmpathy ; and, if not oar firmest 
or deepest, yet our fondest attachments will rather incline to ob- 
jects whose greatness either is qualified by some manifest imper- 
fection, or at least occasionally deviates into excess. It is only a 
disproportion of the ingredient hues, that can produce the. preva- 
lence of that soft green on which the soul has been justly and beau- 
tifiilly described as loving to repose. 

Yet let us not therefore ne imagined to maintain that the majestic 
doscription of mind which we have attempted to picture, is iU cat- 
called to attract popularity. Of such a position, tne actual history 
of Mr. Pitt woula smgly furnish a sufficient disproof. So far, in- 
deed, from holdingthis opinion, we are nersuadea that the character 
in <]nestion is the natural centre of tnat species of popolarify, at 
which alone a leader of the public counsels should aim, oecaase on 
no other can he relv, — the popularity into which the elements of 
veneration and confidence are deeply infused. Whatever of frater- 
nal regard mankind may withhold from such a character^ they will 
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more than repay ta it in filial req^ect. It would be perfectly emv 
neons to suppose that the revereace which we jrield to an individ'^ 
u»l thus gifted, is the mere homage of the judgment) and dictated* 
rather by our reason than by our nature. The reverse Is the fact 
Much has often been said of the besoin-d^atmer, as of a feeling 
natural to man ; but the truth is^ that to man, in a political capa-' 
city at least, the btsoin cPobehr is a feeling in every respect equally 
natural. The human mind is rarely of so firm a contexture as, on 
mattersof mpment,tothink independently; men lean on each other, 
and the community collectively on a few vigorous and self-support- 
ed spirits. These may be said to form the pUcs of the social faDric, 
and the rest consists by grappling and contignation. Nor must this 
remark be explained as referring to the case of a despotic gorem*- 
ment ; for, on the contrary, the peculiar feeling of subjection here 
described, is, under a despotism, anticipated and overborne, and 
can have scope to operate only where resteictions of a merely phy^ 
sical kind are very sparingly imposed. It is to this sentiment, 
then, that the political leader must look, as to the true seminary of 
popular attachment. He who fills this void in the hearts of a 
people, possesses precisely that bold on their favour, which is best 
adapted to the reciprocal relations subsisting between a statesman 
and his country. 

It will be remembered, that the question here agitated has ex* 
chsively respected the public character of Mr. Pitt. The private 
friends and associates of men possess means of estimating the de- 
gree of their amiableness, from which the world is unavoidably 
precluded ; and it is. therefore, perfectly conceivable that a mind 
which appears awful in its state-robes, shall, in its undress^ be of 
all others Uie most engaging and delightful. In fact, it is now 
perfectly well known that this was actually the case with the 
statesman of whom We are speaking. Mr. GiflTord has justiv re- 
mariced, that * no man was ever more beloved by his friends, or 
ins(Hred those who had the happiness of living in his society with 
a more sincere and afiectionate attachment.' On this pleasing 
quality df Mr. Pitt's character, it would much gratify us to dwell ; 
but our space is circumscribed, and we have now barely left our- 
selves room to subjoin our promised observations on his style and 
powers as an orator. 

The eloquence of Mr. Pitt, with great beauUes, had, like all 
the other eloquence of these latter days, ^reat faults. It had not, 
however, the fault, which is sometimes imputed to it, of a defi- 
ciency in large and philosophical speculation. In this sort of ex- 
cursion, though it dealt sparingly, it could with no proprietv be 
called dcjicienij for it dealt enough. Mr. Pitt's speeches exhibited 
fewer ostensible references to general principles than, perhaps, 
might satisfy a hearer who was very metaphysically disposed ; but, 
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«8 the obrjections whkh they have drawn cm thetnselyes firom 
persons, have not been sanctioned by the feelings, in general, -of 
the audience to whom they were addressed, so we feel pre^y w«B 
persuaded that they will not be echoed by posterity. 

The objectors appear to forget that oratorical, like poetic coot- 
position, is, in its very nature, not philosophical but popular. Tiac 
object of botti is to affect strongly ; and no critical precept caa 
be more universally iamiUar, or more deeply foundea in humaii 
nature, than this, that the mind is strongly affected only by tieor 
and imlioidual representations. The abstract theorems and gene- 
ric conclusions of the metaphysician, are destructive of that ^arm 
interest, that feeling of intimate concern, that sense^ as it were, of 
home, which it should be the business of the onator to eiLcHe, 
They call forth no passion : they produce nothing that oaD be 
called even an- a^ec^aon of the mind, unless it be something like 
that tranquil and indolent pensiveness, with which the deitiea^ 
ancient poetry 

* — from heaven survey the fatal strife^ 

And mourn the miseries of mortal life.'* 
They present us with a bird's eye picture, in which distance, whfle 
it adds a certain faint and tender tmt, mellowing down and blend- 
ing together the whole expanse of prospect, almost entirely ex- 
tinguishes that rich and varied vivacity of colours, by which the 
ocular' spectrum is alternately stimulated and refreshed. 

In what precise degree, philosophical discussion may enter into 
iei popular oration, there can be no occasion to consider, so long as 
we recollect that, being in its very nature extraneous, it can hard- 
ly appear too little. Nor is it, tnerefore, intended to question flie 
doctnne that an orator must build his reasonings on a solid basis 
of general principles. He must undoubtedly so build, if he woeM 
not have his edince overthrown by the first blast ; but it is not Ac 
le^s important that this basis should be concealed from sight. The 
structure of his composition must be reared on the most massy 
foundations, while, in semblance, it is self-poised and pensile. 
His oratory must throughout be governed by an enlarged philoso- 
phy, but a philosophy which, though hidden from sense, is yet 
(we make the allusion with reverence,) distinctly visible in its 
effects. 

Such is the general rule. But all oratory is a compromise be- 
tween theoretical perfection and prevailing prejudices ; and he who 
addresses an assembly of metaphysicians, must condescend to be 
in some measure metaphysical. Even thus tried, however, Mr: 
Pitt will not be found wanting. Although those who constitute 
our parliamentary auditories set too little value on t wiposstonedclo- 
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qnrace, yet that they are^ generally speaking, inchned tophUoso- 
phinng eloquence, does not follow, and must seem verv dubious. 
But whatever their inclination, that Mr. Pitt' contrived, if not to 
satisfy, at least to quiet it, may be inferred from the fact of his 
■opalarity as a speaker, which unquestionably equalled, and in- 
deed, as far as ouf observation extended, surpassed that of any 
of his contemporaries. On the other hand, if the matter be 
brought to the test of authority, this orator will be e<pially borne 
out Of philosophy, technically so called, there is scarcely more 
in Cicero and Demosthenes than in Homer; and certainly, on 
this score they would be found at least as lamentably deficient as 
Mr. Pitt 

• Ut redeant veterest Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos.— * 

Were tiiose masters of eloquence to re-appear on earth, it cannot 
be doubted but some of our little philosophists, who cant about 
things in general, only because they are profoundly ignorant of 
things in particular, would find it necessarv to read them ledures 
«n the sdeoce of generalisation, and would exhort them to substi- 
tute the paltry retorts and digesters of a metaphysical laboratory 
for those inimitable bolts which ^ fulmined over' the civilised 
world, and shook even the centre of barbarism. 

What then, it may be inquired, were, in our opinion, the real 
faults of Mr. Pitt as a speaker? The faults of Mr. Pitt as a 
speaker, we certainly should pronounce to be those which have 
been described in the former part of this article as characteristic 
of the British orators of his age, though, at the same time, as 
chargci^le rather on the age than on the orators. But we have too 
great a respect for our readers to re-conduct them over a ground 
which we have already attemjpted so fiiUy to explore. It may, 
perhaps, farther be remarked, that Mr. Pitt occasionally offended 
ny monotony; and, although, for the general diffuseness of his 
s^le, a very satisfactory and even a triumphant plea is offered in 
the passage which we last extracted from Mr. Gtfford, yet we are 
inclined to think that, in his statements at least, he sometimes ex- 
ceeded the necessarv measure of amplification. These, however, 
were trivial blemishes, and do not demand from criticism more 
than a bare notice. We shall, therefore, close, in this place, our 
censures of this eminent master of eloquence, and direct our atten- 
tion to the qualifications which entitled him to that appellation. 

The seat of the sord in the huroto frame, has been an obfect of 
anxious but miitless search to philosophers ; and, with little less 
labour and scarcely greater success, have physiognomists endea- 
voured to detect the seat of expression in the human face. In the 
mean time, however, we all recognise the existence of a rational 
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natare in iti extenuJ «geBcy> thongh wiA the secret of its 
<ience we are unacqaainted ; and a fascinating countenance fiodb 
Qs all more or less vulnerable^ though its shafts are shot^ as it were^ 
from an ambush. Oratory, in like manner, or, at least, the mcirt 
exaked kind of oratory, ap(>ears to act by virtue of some hiddea 
principle, which eludes analysis, and becomes tangible only in its 
effects. It would seem as if the element of eloquence, like the 
ftther of the ancients, owed its penetratinff quality to its being im- 
palpable. The oratorical merits of Mr. Pitt, as of other speukers 
of the first rate, we have freqpientlj^ witnessed attempts to partico- 
larize, but always with a sensation that there was something, 
however undefinable, left untold, — that, at the best, we had an ia- 
ventory rather than a description. His admirers expatii^, and 
with justice, on the perfectness of his arrangement, the compre- 
hensiveness of his reasonings, the power of his sarcasm, the mag- 
nificence of his declamation, the fluency and correctness of hit 
language, the majectic tone of his voice, the legislative authority 
o^* his manner, and his felicitous observance of the temper of his 
audience. These Qualifications Mr. Pitt possessed; and these 
qualifications could hardly have subsisted together without coasd- 
tuting a great orator; but, at the same time, they might, as we 
believe, have subsisted together without exactly constihitiDg Mr. 
Pitt. The effect of such an enumeration is as if the statue of the 
Betvidere Apollo should be extolled for its admirable proportions, 
jointly expressing stren^ and swiftness-*-for the anatomical 
truth of its attitude — for its beauty of feature — for its fineness df 
workmanship. The catalogue of excellencies would, so far as it 
>e?itended, be faithfid ; but yet would not convey even a tolenil>ly 
distinct impression of that air of celestial grace and dignity, which 
electrifies every spectator of the wonderful production in question^ 
but of which, probably, the constituent characters can no more be 
described than they can be misunderstood. 

But grace and dignity, though they cannot be dissected,- may be* 
felt. The more ethereal emanations of exalted talents, the iuvisi* 
ble rays J if we may so apply the term, of genius, though thejr do 
not, in themselves, admit either of perception or of description, 
may yet be described, as they are perceived, in the effects which 
they operate. It is on this principle only, that we shall attempt to 
point out what, as it strikes us, was the distinguishing excdleaee 
of Mr. Pitt's oratory ; and let us not be accused of the spirit of 
hypothesis, if we sliall assert this to have exactly corresponded 
vtrith what we have already mentioned as the distingnishinff excel- 
lence of his whole mental system. Every part of his speaking, in 
sentiment,in language,and in delivery, evidently bore, in our judg- 
ment, the stamp of his character. All communicated to os a 
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definite aad vivid apprehenfion of the qoalities of fitrenaoasnefi 
without bustle, imlaboured iBtrepidity, and serene greatness. .. To 
trace analytically .the featores, m>m the combination of which this 
f^eneral expression resolted, we have ahready declared to be a task 
beyond oar ability. When, however, it is remembered, how vi- 
sibly the minds even of ordinarv men are embodied in their out- 
ward demeanour^ it may readilv be conceived that the grandeur 
of a soperior spirit, and especially when it is in the veir act of ex^ 
erting its infloence on human sobjects, slumld exuberate into 
every tone, glance, and gesture. The deportmeht and beating 
of Mr. Pitt in debate might not unaptly be compared to those of 
iiis countryman, Marlborouffb, in the field. His courage, always 
smconouerable, was never busy, impatient, or passionate^ and 
seemed totally independent of the ebullitions 

' Of mounting spirits or fermentiDg l^ood/ 

The distraction or dangers of the most tumultuous scene could 
not distm>b his self-possession, or shake the stedfastness of his 
i»resight. His fimmess and command of hand were such, that 
he could ever volley or check his fury at the given instant ; ever 
"^azt the goal, without effort and without danger. 

It is particularly worthy of remaric, that, to those who know 
Mr. Pitt only through tiie medium of his reported speeches, a 
great portion of him must necessarily be lost. The voice, the 
countenance, the manner — to say nothing of the thousand pro- 
prieties that depend on an intelligence of the feelings of those 
addressed^-are wanting ; and we may add that no disttn^shed 
speaker of the day seems more to have suffered from the inaccu- 
racy of reporters. Still, unless we much deceive ourselves, even 
in kis reported oratory, not a few traces of its original elevation 
arc preserved. 

As tiiis moral sublimity formed the great charm of Mr. Pitt's 
eloquence, so ttiedtstinguashing virtue of that of Mr. Fox con- 
sisted in the inimitable appearance, which it always wore, of per- 
fect genuineness and sincerity. If the quality that gave charac- 
ter to the oratorical displays of the former was greatness of soul, 
that which informed and animated the speaking of his rival was 
depth of heart. If this account be correct, the eloquence of each, 
of these extraordinaiy men principally owed its ascendancy to a 
property of a moral nature ; understanding by that epithet, ac- 
cording to its more enlarged meanitig, something that pretends to 
mind, as distinct from mere intellect Probably the observation 
Bright be extended to all eloquence of the highest order. Oratory 
is one of the means by which man exercises an empire over the 
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nriiub of bit own species ; and the only firm basis of mental do*, 
minion in mental superiority. These considerations seem to 
suggest an interesting view of the oratorical art, although a 
▼iew of it which writers on rhetoric, if they have taken it at all, 
have at least never taken distinctly. The fact is, that the subject 
fiiUs within the province of the philosopher, rather than ot the 
rhetorician ; for it is conversant with that class of the human fa^ 
enlties, which must be bom with us;**which education, and 
above all, a merely rhetorical education, is incompetent to be- 
stow. Nothing can be more inaccurate than to represent the hu- 
man mind as resembling some of those curious manufactures, of 
which the raw material is, in itself, worthless, and derives its 
whole value from the workmanship bestowed on it There are 
certain innate powers and endowments, which, if they must be 
compared to matter at all, can be compared only to the most rare 
and delicate amon^ those original configi^^tons of it, the manu- 
facture of which, if the expression may be allowed, is conducted 
in the secret and inaccessible recesses of nature. 

We could expatiate &rther on this topic ; but have ah*eady 
expatiated on too many, and at too great length. In closing here 
the present article, we cannot but repeat the observation made in 
a former page, that the sentiments of approbation and favour, witk 
which we nave always been accustomed to regard Ae political 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, stand remaricably confirmed by that careftd 
examination of his public life, which the act of paying a premier 
attention to the work of Mr. Gifford necessarily impo^ on us. 
In preparing ourselves for such an examination, we experienced 
all that mingled impression of doubt, uncertainty and solicitude, 
which men naturally feel, when they are about to submit an earl^ 
prepossession to the test of a renewed acquaintance. It was as if 
we were on the eve of revisiting some scene, endeared to us by 
many youthful recollections, but from which we had long been 
estranged. Nor let it be thought that, in such a case, impartiality 
of judgment must of course be precluded by the eagerness to find 
a favourite sentiment justified ; for that eagerness is apt only to 
counterwork its own purpose, by exciting a strong sensation of 
fiitstidiousness and self-mistrust. In the event, however, the scene 
has re-opened on us, substantially unaltered ; it presents the same 
features with which we were familiar, and even its brilliancy 
would appear but little impaired, if the slightly sombrous hues 
which remembrance always throws over the past, were not, in 
this instance, deepened by the shadows of mortality. In this one 
respect, indeed, there is but too visible a change ; but a change 
which, adding solemn touches to every object, only consecrates 
the prospect which it saddens. 
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Dr. Parr has, in a recent publication,* intimated his belief, that 
the memory of Mr. Pitt is not so tenderly cherished by feelings of 

fersonal regard and veneration as that of Mr. Fox. Why will Dr. 
krr, than whom no man, we believe, is better able to appreciate 
the sacredness of such feelings, degrade them into a foundation for 
invidious comparison ? We will not, on our part, follow his ex- 
ample ; nor, indeed, can we conjecture on what principles the re- 
lative estimate which he institutes, could satisfactorily be made. 
We know of no contrivance by which attachments can be subjec- 
ted to a comparative measurement, or rival sorrows weighed in a 
balance. But if it was the design of Dr. Parr to insinuate that the 
memory of Mr. Pitt does not live embalmed in the fondest recol- 
lections and regrets, — many, indeed, are the fond recollections and 
regrets, to the history of which he is a stranger. And, if an affec- 
tion founded on the nighest and most grateful sense of public me- 
rits can be considered as constituting an exception to his remark, 
^en let him be assured that one exception to it at least, most insig^ 
nificant in authority but in degree most complete, he would have 
fimmd himself compelled to admit, if he had stood beside the desk 
at which these imperfect strictures have been penned, and could 
have looked, for a moment, into the heart by wmch they have been 
dictated. 



* Philopatris't Letter. 
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from the German of Frederick Strass, By WiiUam Bell. U. 5s, in 
Sheets. 11. 15s. on Canvas and Rollers. 

Guy's Chart of General History. In Sheets, coloured, 7s. On Can- 
▼as and Rollers, 1 Os. 6d. 

An English and Welch Dictionary. By Thomas Evans. 12mo. 7s, 

A Series of Questions, adapted to Dr. Valpy's Latin Grammar, with 
Notes. By C. Bradley, A. M. 2s. 

The French Syllabary, on a New Plan ; calculated tp teach, in a few 
Days, the most accurate Articulation and polite Pronunciation of that 
Lsotguage. 28. 

An Introduction to Merchant's Accounts, or Commercial Book-« 
Keeping by Double Entry. By W. Tate. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Uymns for Infant Minds. By the Author of Original Poems for Jn- 
fiuit Minds, Rhymes for the Nursery, &c. Is. 6d. 

Fables on Men and Manners. By Richard Qurney, jun. Csq. 59^ 
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BISTORT. 

A History of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Building^s, attacked to 
^tst University of Oxford, including the Lives of the Founders. By 
Alex. Chalmers, F.S. A. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. Large Paper, 21. IJik 

Historic Anecdotes, and Secret Memoirs of the Union between 
Crreat Britain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barrington. Part H. II. 4s« 

The Chronicles of Monstrelet ; being a Continuation of FroissatVs 
Chronicles. Translated from the most approved Originals^ with Notes. 
By Thomas Johnes, Esq. 5 vols, royal 4to. 311. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 1808. In^wo Parts. 8vo. 11. 48« 

LAW. 

A SupplemenUl Volume, being Vol. V, of Original Precedents ia 
Conveyancing, with Practical Notes. By C. Barton, Esq. Royal 8 vo. 16s. 

The Law and Usage of Parliament, in Cases of Privilege and Con- 
tempt ; being an Attempt to reduce them within a Theory ta>d System ; 
including an Ar^ment on the Right of the Breach of outer-doors, in 
the Execution of their Process. By Francis Ludlow Holt, ^sq. Barri^ 
teratLaw. 3s. 6d. 

The Bankrupt and Creditor's Friendly Assistant, or the Spirit of 
Bankrupt Laws; being the Statutes relating to Bankruptcy, Orders for 
regulaUng the Proceedings, Rules, and Examples for the last Exami- 
nation, and various useful Observations ; together with an Abstract of 
^e New Act, 46 Geo. HL for amending the La^s relative to Bank* 
rupts, Sec. By Joshua Montefiore, Solicitor. Royal 8vo. 8s. 

A Short Treatise on Family Settlements and Devises. By T« Keat- 
ing, Esq. 8vo. 5 s. 

A Treatise on the Statute of Limitation. By W. BallentinC} Esq. 8vo« 
fs.6d. 

The Trial of Six Men for the Wilful Murder of J. Boeding of West- 
^ Ham^at the Chelmsford Summer Assizes, in August^ 1810. 6s. 

MEDICINB, StJROERT, ScC. 

Dr. Harrison's Address, containing an Exposition of the intended 
Aet for regulating Medical Education and Practice. 6s. 

An Attempt to Vindicate the Practice of Vaccination, and to Com- 
bat the Prejudices entertained against it. By O, W. Bartley, Surgeon, 
ts. 6d. 

Practical Instructions for the Management of the Teeth. By J. P. 
Kertr, Surgeon-Dentist. 2s. 

Pharmacopoeiarum CoUegiorum Regalium, Londini, Edinbur^^, et 
Cblanae, conspectus Medicus ; virtutes, doses, et morbos, quibus unm^ 
tur medicaments et preparata, ostendens. Ab Edvardo Goodmfli 
Clarke, M.D. 4s. 6d. 

A Correspondence with the Board of the National Vaccine Estftb^* 
lishment, through the Medium of the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ; where the present State of Ui# 
Practice is examined, the Board requested to make an explicit Decla- 
ration, and a Plan proposed for obtaining such Evidence as will satisl)^ 
^Public. By ThomA8Brown;Sttrgeon>. Musselburgh. 8t#. is* 
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A CoDspectus of the Pharmacopeiits of the L.rm<km, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, CoUeges of Physicians ; being a practical Compendium of Ma* 
uria Medicaand PharmaGy. By Anthony Todd ThonMon, Sorgeoa. 
Sto* 58. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Disorders •£ the Stomach, wkh Re* 
itiarks on the Use of the Bile in promoting Digestion. By Georg« 
Rees, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Senior Phy^ 
sician to the London Dispensary. 8vo. 6s. 

A System of Materia Medica and Pharmacy* By J^ Murray. 9 volf^ 
^o. U. Is. 

A Treatise on the Principal Diseases of Dublin. By M. Jusmast M« 
p. LCD. ayo. 10s. 6d. 

XILITART. 

Views <^ Military Reform, in a series of Letters to a General OflK- 
#er. 3s. 6d. 

Th« Tactical Regulator. By John Russell, Esq. Lieutenant and Ad* 
jutant of the Nottingham Staff. 8vo. 11 Is. 

A Narrative of the Operations of a Detachment in an Expedition to 
tdXidfj in the Island of Ceylon, in 1804 ; with Observations on the pre* 
vious Campaign, and the Nature of Candiau Warfare. By Majo^ 
Johnson of the Third Ceylon Regiment. 8vo. 6s. 

A Sketch of the Etat Major, or General Staff of an Army, as appli* 
oable to the British Service ; illustrated by the Practice of other Coun* 
Ipies. By a Field Officer. 6s. 

Facts, explanatory of the Conduct of Capt. Foskett, of the 15th Light 
Dragoons, as one of the Seconds in a Duel in the Year 1806. By Capt* 

Tos^ett. Is. ^ .r^^ 

The Formation and Manoeuvres of Infantry, caleulated for the effec- 
taal resistance of Cavalry,and for attacking them successfully on a New 
Principle of Tacucs. By the Chevalier Dusal; from the French, by 
J. Macdonald, Esq. F. R. S. Timo. 7s. 6d. 

'^ MISCSLLAVBOUS. 

Essays, and other Occasional Compositions, chiefly reprinted. By <h^ 
^cv. R. Nares, Archdeacon of Stafford. 2 vols, post 8vo. I63. 

A Sutement of Facts delivered to Lord Minto,on bis Arrival at Ma- 
dras; with an Appendix of Official Minutes. By William Petrie, Esq, 
Senior Member ot the Council at Madras. 3s. 6d. 

The County Annual Register, for the year 1809 ; containing the pub- 
lic and private Annals of the English Provinces, arranged under the 
?araea of the Counties to which they respectively belong. Also, the 
rincipality of Wales, ScoUand, Ireland, and the Colonies. Royal 8vo. 

The Connection of Religion and Learning; aNorrislan Prfte Essaj. 
Jy H. Jeremy, A B. Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter, contidning Observations upon some of the Ejects 01 oup 
JPapcr Currency, and the Means of remedybg its present, and prevept* 
hg its future. Excess. 3s. 6d. 

Fourtli Report of the AErican Instittttlon. \s. ed^ 
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' A Letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, Kt on the Reyision of the Buik- 
nipt Laws. By W. David Evans, Esq, 3s. 

The Rival Princes ; or a Faithful Narrative of Facts relating to Mra4- 
Mary Aon Clarke's Political Acquaintance with Colonel WardlCy Ma- 
jor Dodd, Mr. Glennie, and an Illustrious Personage. By Mary Ann 
Clarke. 3 vols, royal 12mo. 18s. 

The' Rival Queens, or, Which is the Darling; being an Answer to 
Mrs. Clarke's Rival Princes ; partly written by and compiled from thci 
Authentic Letters and Papers of the late P. r . MCallum, Esq. inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes of numerous Public Characters. 

The Rival Dukes ; or, .Who it the Dupe? containing a complete 
Refutation of the Calumnies, which Mrs. Clarke has cast upon tfare 
Character of his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, in her recent 
Work entitled * The Rival Princes ;' and throwing new Li^t upon the 
secret History of Gloucester Place. 6s. 

The Anonymous; a periodical Paper, published in Dublin; now 
first collected. 2 vols. 12s. 

The New Annual Register ; 'or, General Repository of History, Po- 
litics and Literature, for the Year 1809. To which is prefixed, ihc 
History of Knowledge, Learnings and Taste in Great Britain, during 
the Keign of Queen Anne. 8vo. 11. Is. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register ; or a View of the Hbtory, Poli*' 
tics, and Literature of 1808. 3 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

The Oxford University Calendar for 1810. 4s. 

.Some Account of an Installation of a Chancellor of the University of* 
Oxford. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

The Argument of Randle Jackson, Esq. before the Lords of the Pri- 
^y Council, on behalf of the Trustees and Parties interested in Drury 
Lane Theatre. 2s.'' 

Reply of General Sarrazin to the Narrative made by General Clarke^ 
Minister of War to Bonaparte. 8vo. Is. 

Mr. Davy's Lecture on the Plan proposed for improving the Royal 
Institution, and rendering it permanent ; delivered in the Theatre of 
the! Institution, 3d March, 1810. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Memorial, addressed to the Hon. Court of Directors, by Lord 
William Cavendish Bentinck. Containing an Account of the Mutiny 
at Vellore, with the Causes and Consequences of that Event. 8?o. 
10s. 6d. ^ ^ 

The Defence of Lieut. Colonel Bell, of the First Battalion of Mad- 
ras Artillery, on his Trial at Bangalore before a General Court Martial^ 
as it was read in Court by his Counsel, C. Marsh, Esq. Ss. 

An Account of the Sacrifices made, and the Sufferings experienced, 
by the valiant Inhabitants of the Tyrol and Voralberg, during the last and 
preceding War ; with the Sketch of the Military Events in those Coun- 
tries. By Major C. Mullcr. Is. 6d. 

Earl Grey's Letter to Colonel de Charmilly, in Reply to a Letter sent 
ini Consequence of Accusations said to be made by his Lordship in the 
House of Peers, 21st April, 1809. Is, 6d. 

The Harleian Miscellany, selected from the Library of E. Hayley, 
Ear! of Oxford, with Notes. By J. Park, F.S. A. Vol. VL 4to. 31. Ss. 
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A CoUecUon of scarce and valuable Tracts, selected from the Libra- 
ry of the late Lord Somers, and several public as well as private Li- 
braries. By W. ScoU, Esq. Vol. IIL 4to. 31. Ss. 

Instructive Tales. By Mrs. Trimmer. Collected from the Family 
Magazine. 13mo. 48. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Supplement to Testacea Britannica, with Figures. By G. Monta- 
gu, Esq. F. L. S. and W. T. 4to. lis. plain. 11. 16s. coloured. 

British Fauna, containing a Compendium of the Zoology of the Bri-> 
tish Islands ; arranged according to the Linnaean System. By W. Tur- 
ton, M. D. F. L. & 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS, AND NAVAL TACTICS. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. George Rose, on the Subject of his Let- 
ter to Lord Viscount Melville, respectbg a Naval Arsenal at North-* 
fleet 4to. 

A Letter from the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Melville, to the Right 
Hon. Spencer Perceval, relative to Naval Timber. 2s. 

A Ti^atise on Naval Tacdcsy^in which a Mode is invented, whereby 
every Evolution that can be performed by Fleets at Sea may be repre- 
sented to the eye, with the time it will take to perform any manoeuvre, 
with any number of Ships, and at any rate of sailing, without any Cal- 
culation. The whole serving to explain the theory, and develope the 
practice, of Naval Evolutions. By Capt. John Hamstead, of the Royal 
Navy. Price, with a set of figures, and the Traverse Table complete, 
51. 5s. ditto with the figures and Traverse Table, without Punctuation, 
(the Punctuation is for the purpose of keeping the figures steady, which 
may be done without expense on ship-board,) price 31. 13s. 6. ; ditto, 
without either the figures or Traverse Table, in boards, U. Is. The fi- 
gures represent line of battle ships, &c. and the Traverse Table repre- 
sents the Ocean. 

Observations on Milford Haven, in a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Viscount Melville, in Reply to some Allusions to that Haven, which 
appeared in his Lordship's Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval. 
l8.6d. 

Useful and Correct Account of the Navigation of the Rivers and Ca- 
nals West of London. ByZ. Alweth. 3s. 

KOVELS, TALKS, &C. 

The Royal Sufferer; or Intrigues of the Eighteenth Century ; a Fa- 
shbnable Novel ; interspersed with Anecdotes, connected with the 
. British Court ByJohnAgg. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Ormond; or the Debauchee; comprehending Sketches of real Cha- 
itcters, and illustrative of the Manners and Customs of Fashionable 
life, at the Close of the year 1809. By Sophia Lee. 3 vols. 15s. 

Emelie de Montvers. By Madame DuraU. 

The Daughters of Isenberg; a Bavarian Romance. By Alicia T. 
Pahner. 4 vols. 11.48. 

The Little Chimer ; a Tale, altered from the French of Ducry Du- 
nenil. Author of (( Cselina**' 4 vols. Jl.^s. 
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The Novice of St. Ursula, or EWina. B^ the Same. 4 Vols. II. U. 

Tales; Oiigbal, and from the Spanish. By a Ladf. 8?o. 13a. 
I«arge Paper, U. li. 

The Officer's Daughter ; or a Visit to Ireland in 1790. Bj thtt 
Daughter of a Captain in the Navy. 4 vols. 11. Is. 

Anne of Brittany; an Hiatorical Romance. 3 vols. 13mo. 19a. 6d. 

The Boon. By Captain Manners. 3 vols. 13s. 6d. 

Amatory Tales, of Spain, France, Swiuerland, and the Mediter* 
ranean. By Honoria Scott. 4 vols. U. 

The Mysteries of the Forest By Miss Mary Houghton. 3 vols. 
l3mo. 188. 

Caledonia ; or the Stranger in Scotland. By Kate Montalbion. # 
yols. 11. 

POSTRT. 

Tales of Romance, with other Poems. By A. C. Elton, Author dF 
a Translation of Hesiod. Foolscap Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sabine Farm ; in which is mterwoven a Series of Tranftlationi^ 
chiefly descriptive of the Villa and the life of Horace. Svo. 9s. 

YuU, the African. In Six Cantos. 48. 

The Cottage Girl ; a Poem. Comprising her several Avocadons 
4uring the Four Seasons of the Year. By the Author of the Fisher 
Boy, and Sailor Boy. 5s. 

The Maniac, a Tale ; or a View of Bethlem Hospital ; and Tbfit 
Meriu of Women ; a Poem, from the French. With Poetical Pieces^ 
on various Subjects, original and translated. By A. Bristow. 10s. 6d« 

Woman ; a Poem. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Queen* 1^ 
Eaton Stannard Barrett, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Genius of the Thames ; a Lyrical Poem, in Two Parts- fly 
Thomas Liove Peacock, Post Svo. 78. 

Iphofelle ; or the Longing Fit. By Ralph Palin. 5s. 

A Monody to the Memory of Lord Collingwood. By h^y C- de 
Crespigny. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Charles Lindsay Crawford, £ari of 
Crawford. 6s. 

The Siege of Acre ; a Poem, in Four Books. By Mrs. Cowley* 
Preceded by the celebrated Gazette Letters of Sir Sidney Smith, od 
which the Poem is founded. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Georgics of Publius Virgilius Maro; translated into English 
Blank Verse. By James Mason, Esq. Crown 8vp. 6s. 

The Mirror of the Mind. By Miss Stockdale. 3 ycAm. avo. IL 4a. 

Erin, a Geographical and Descriptive Poem. By the Rev. EdwaiA 
Smedley, Usher of Westminster School. 11. Is. 

Original Sonnets, and other Poems. By Mary F. Johnson, of WraZp 
all Farm, Isle of Wight Foolscap Bvo. ^ Ss. 6d. 

The Statue, or the Dying Gladiator ; a Poem. Being the Prise S)d>- 
ject at Oxford, but not written for the Prize. By a Non- Academic Jt. 

Carmina Selecta, tum Graeca, turn Latina, RichanE Pn^ Jodrell^ Ju« 
nioris. Royal Svo. 6s. 

Fables, in Verse. By the Re?. H. Rowe, LL. B. 8to« ISa.; od rojnil 
Saper, IL 5s. 
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Bdll-Room Votaries, or Canterbury and its Vicinity. 9s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Anna Seward ; edited by Walter Scott> Esq. 
S vols. 8vo. 11. lis. 6d. 

• Original Poems on various Occasions, by a Lady. Revised and col- 
lected by William Cowper, Esq. Third Edition. 28. 6d. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL BCOMOMT* 

Two Memoirs upon the Catholic Question ; with an Essay upon the 
History and Effect of the Coronation Oath ; and also an AppeiMUx. By 
John Joseph Dillon, Esq. 4to. IDs. 6d. 

An Argument upon the Jurisdiction of the House of Commons to 
commit in Cases of Piivilege. By Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Esq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

An Elucidation of the Veto ; in a threefold Address to the Public, 
tlie Catholics^ and the Advocates of the Catholics in Parliament By 
tlio Rev. J. Milner, D. D. F. S. A. See. 2s. 

A History of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics, from Uid 
Treaty of Limerick to the Union. By Henry Pamell, Esq. M P. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Roman Catholic Question* By the Right Hon. 
Ix>rd Kenyon. 3s. 

The Speeches of the Hon. Thomas Erskine (now Lord Erskine% 
when at the Bar, on Subjects connected with the Liberty of the Press^ 
Reform in Parliament, and i^^st Constructive Treason. 3 vols. 11. 7s.; 
lai^e paper, 11. 1 6s. 

- The Speech of Lord Viscount Melville in the House of Peers, May 
31, 1810, on the Subject of Troop Ships. 2s. ^d. 

The Jurisdiction of the Lords' House of Parliament considered ac- 
oording to Ancient Records, by Lord Chief Justice Hale ; with an In- 
troductory Pre&ce, by Francis Hargrave, Esq. 4to. 11. 78. 

Speech of Lord Viscount Castlereagh, in the House of Commons^ . 
f 5th May, 1810, on the Petitions of the Roman Catholics. 3s. 

An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain, and o( 
the Losses of her Trade from every War since the Revolution, with a& 
Introduction of previous History. A new Edition, corrected and ^con* 
tfnueato 181CX By George Chalmers, Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

A Chronological Account of Commerce and Coinage in Great Bri* 
tain, from the Restoration, to 1810, distinguishing the Tears of War 
and Peace. By George Chalmers, Esq. On a sheet, 3s. 6d. ; on can* 
vaas and rollers, or in a case, 5s. 6d. 

Mr. Grattan's Speeches (corrected by himself) on the Catholic Peti- 
tion, May 18, and his Reply, June 1, 18 10. Is. 

Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Boringdon, in the 
House of Lords, Jvue 5, 1810, on the Petition of the Roman Catholic^ 
«f Ireland. Is. 6d. 

The Speech of the Earl of Donoughmore, on the Catholic Question, 
la the House of Lords, June $, 1810, with his Reply. 3s. 

Observations on the Principles whieh regulate the Course of Ex- 
change, and OQ the present depreciated Sute t f the Currency. By VfU- 
l9imBlake|fisq.F.R.S. S|. 
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The Substance of the Speech of Sir. J. C. Hippisley, Bart on second- 
ing the Motion of the Right Hon. Henry Grattan» on Friday, the 18th 
of May, with an Appendix. 

A concise Account of the Origin of the two Houses of Parliament; 
with an impartial Statement of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and of the Liberty of the Subject. By Edward Christiany of 
Gray*s Inn, fsq. Barrister at Law, Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely, and 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England. 3s* 

The Speech of William Adam, Esq. on the g^reat QuesUon of Prin* 
lege, in die Case of Sir F. Burdett 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY, Sec* 

Sermons by Samuel Horsley,LL. D. F.R. S. F.S.'A. late Lord Bishop 
•f St Asaph. 3 vols. 8vo. U. Is. 

Two Sermons on the Unity of the Church ; with copious Illustra-»* 
tions. By the Author of " The Spirit of Religious Controversy." Be- 
ing the first volume of Sermons on various Religious and Moral Sub* 
jects, for all the Sundays of the Pentecost. 8s. 4^ 

The whole Worjis of Bishop Hall, arranged and revised, with a ct)pi« 
•us Index. By Joaiah Pratt, B. D. F. A. S. 10 vols. Svo. 41. 4s. 

An Address 'from a Clergyman to his Parishioners. By Richard 
Valpy, D. D. Rector of Stradishall, Suffolk. 3s. 6d. 

On the Authority of the Church and the Holy Scriptures ; an Ad- 
dress to the Roman Catholics of England, occasioned by a Sermon of 
Uie Rev. Dr. Milner's, lately preached at Birmingham. By the Rev. 
Thomas Le Mesurier, M. A. 38. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at 
Westminster, on 30th January, 1810. By William Lort, Lord Bishop 
•f Bristol. 3s. 

An Inquiry into the Claims of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
to the Countenance and Support of the Members of the Established 
Church. B^ the Rev. John Hume Spry, M. A. Is. 6d. 

Hebrew Criticbm and Poetry. By George Somers Clarke, D.D. 
Vicar of Waltham, Essex. 8vo. 15s. 

Introductory Key to the First Four Books of Moses. By the late 
James Morison. No. VII. Bein^; the last. 8vo. 6d. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the Nature and Effect of 
Evangelical Preaching. By a Barrister. Part IV. 4s. 6d. 

A Supplement to Remarks on some Parts of Mr. Faber*s Disserta? 
tion on the Prophecies, in Reply to Mr. Faber*s Answer. By the Au- 
thor of « The Remarks." 3s. 

An Address to the Roman Catholic's of England, occasioned by a 
Sermon- of the Right Rev. Dr. Milner*s, lately preached at the Blessing 
of the Church of St. Chad's, in Birmingham. By the Rev. Thomas Le 
Mesurier, Rector of Newnton Longville,in the county of Bucks. 3s. 

A Reply to a Pamphlet, entitled, ^ Remarks on the Bishop of Dur- 
ham's Grounds on which the Church of England separated from the 
Church of Rome." Is. 6d. 

Meditations for the Aged. By J. Brewster. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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Four Sermons preached id London at the Sixteenth Genet^l Meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society^ May> 1810. Ss. 

A Sernnon preached at the Visitadooof bis Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in the Parish Church at Ash£prd. Bj R. LaiireDce, LL. D* 
l8. 6d. 

The Foor Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, with Notes explanatory 
and practical, for the Use of Families and Schools, By J. Mann, D. D. 
I2m6. Is. 6d. 

Divine Justice ; a Sermon preached before the Associated Ministers 
and Churches of Hanapshire, at West Cowes, lale of Wight. By S. 
Sleigh. 8vo. 
' Sermons, by the late Rev. Richard de Courcy, of Shrewsbury. Second 
£dition. To which b added, an Essay on pure and undefiled Religion* 
With Portrait. 98. boards. 

De Courcy's Christ Crucified, the distioguishijig Topic of the Gosn 
pel, &c. Second Edition. 9s. boards. 

Walker's (of Truro) Fifty-two Sermons on the Baptisnaal Covenant^ 
Ten Commandments, the Creed, &c. be^ng Sermons for erory Sunday 
io the Year. Two vols. Bvo. NewEditiop. 16s. boards* 

Bum's (Colonel) Christian Officer's Complete Armour, containing 
Evidences in favour of Divine Revelation. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Bum's (Colonel) Who fares Best — the Christian or the Man of the 
World ? or the Advantages of a Life of real Piety, compared with a Life 
of fashionable Dissipation. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. boards. 

A New Defence of the Holy Roman Church against Heretics and 
Schismatics. By the Author of Horae Solitariae. Second Edition. 28. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr. Gill's Exposition of the Old and New Testament. Part XVI. 
piice 16s. The Work will be completed in Eighteen Parts. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

Sketches in North Wales ; consisting of Six Plates coloured to re- 
semble Drawings, accompanied with Ietter-pt*ess Illustrations, descrip- 
tive of local Scenery, Customs and Occupations of the Inhabitants of 
the Principality. Drawn and engraved by J. W.Harding. Folio. 11. Is. 

Some Account of the ancient and preseiU State of Shrewsbury. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. 

A Gazetteer of England and Wales. By Thomas Potts. 8vo. 11. Ts. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Surry, by the late Rev. 
Owen Manning. Enlarged, and continued to the present Time, by 
William Bray, Esq Vol. II. 41. 4s. Large paper, 61. 6s. 

A Topographical Dictionary of Ireland, being a Continuation of the 
Topography of the United Kingdom. By Nicholas Carlisle, Fellow 
and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. ' 

Observations on the Manner of conducting Marine Insurances in 
Great Britain, and on the Report of the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, to whom the Subject was referred : including a few Re- 
marks on Joint-Stock Companies. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

VOL. IV. NO. vn. 36 
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TOTAGB8 AND TEAVmLS. 

Travels in various Parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Bj Edward 
Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Professor of Mineralogy in the University of 
Cambridge. Part the First ; Russia, Tartary, and Turkey. 4to. 5L 58. 

Remarks on several Parts of Turkey. Part I. JEgyptiaca; or some 
Account of the Ancient and Modem State of Egypt, as obtained in the 
Years 1801, and 1803. By William Hamilton, Esq. F. A. S. Accompa- 
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Art. I. The Borough: a Poem. In Twenty-four Letters. 
By the Rev. G. Crabbe, LL. B, 8vo. pp. 384. London, 
HatchanL 1810. 

JL he histoiy of Mr. Crabbe as ah author has been somewhat 
smgular. He first appeared in that character in the year 1783, 
and was received in such a manner as might have warranted the 
hope that his second appearance would not be long delayed. But, 
too indolent or too unambitious, Mr. Crabbe sunk back into pri- 
vacy ; and five-and-twenty years elapsed before he renewed his 
claims on the public notice. His increased success on this second 
occasion does not strike us as matter of surprise. We had become 
sick of the Ivscious monotony of Muses who seemed to have been 
fed onlj^ on flowers ; and were therefore prepared to receive with 
ittdulgence even the rude ^orts of a more firm and manly genius. 
At the same time it roust be confessed, that the candidate was in no 
want of illustrious friends to bring him down (like the deductores 
of old) to the place of canvas, and to secure, by their influence, 
the favourable suffrages of his countrymen. Criticism itself could 
not refuse a smile to the verse which had early obtained the praise 
of Bafte and Johnson, and more recently cheered the dying bed 
of Fox, 

The*rst glow of admiration, however, is now gone ; and suffi- 
cient time has since passed to allow of our ascertaining, pretty ac- 
curately, the final judgment of the public respecting die merits of 
Mr. Crabbe. It is, if we are not mistaken, that he has greatly 
misapplied great powers ; and that, although an able, he is not a 
pleasing poet. In this judgment we entirely acquiesce. 

The peculiarity of this audior is, that he wishes to discard every 
Aing like illusion from poetry. He is the poet of reality, and of 
reality in low life. His opinions on this subject were announced 
in the opening of his first poem, * llie Village ;' and will be best 
explained by extracting from that work some lines which contain 
a general enunciation of his system. 

*The village life, and ev'ry care that reigns 
O'er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 

VOL. IV. NO. VIII. 37 
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What labour yields, and what, that labour past. 
Age in iu hour of languor finds at last ; 
What form the real picture of the poor, 
Demand a so ng t h e Muae can giye no more. 



On Mincio's banks, in Caesar's bounteous reign, 
If Tityrus found the golden age again, 
Must sleepy bards the fiau'ring dreams prolong ? 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 
From Truth and Nature shall we widely stray 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way? 
Yes, thus the Muses sing of happy swains. 
Because the Muses never knew their pains.—* 



Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappmgs of poetic pride I 



By such examples taught, I paint the cot 
As Truth will paint it, and as bards will ^ot.— - 

From these extracts, as well as from the constant tenor of his 
writings, it is clear that Mr. Crabbe condemns the common repre- 
sentations of rural life and manners as fictitious ; that he is deter- 
mined in his own sketches of them to confine himself, with more 
than ordinary rigour, to truth and nature ; — ^to draw ocly ' the real 
picture of the poor,' which, be it remembered, must necessarily, 
according to his opinion, be a picture of sorrow and depravi^. 
Now all this tends greatly to circumscribe, if not completely to 
destroy, the operation of illusion in poetry ; and proceeds ott what 
we conceive to be an entire misconception of the principles on 
which the pleasure of poetic reading depends. Notwithsritoiding 
the saving clause in favour of the privileges of Fancy, which is i^- 
serted in one of the preceding extracts, the doctrines of Mr. Crabbe 
appear to us essentially hostile to the highest exercise of the imagi- 
nation, and we cannot therefore help regarding them with consi- 
derable doubt and jealousy. 

To talk of binding down poetry to dry representations of the 
world as it is, seems idle ; because it is precisely in order to escape 
from the world as it is, that we fly to poetry. We turn to it, not 
that we may see and feel what we see and feel in our daily eiq»e- 
rience, but that we may be refreshed by other emotions and fairer 
prospects — ^that we may take shelter from the realities of life in the 
paradise of fancy. To spread out a theatre on which this separate 
and intellectual kind of existence might be enjoyed, has in all ages 
been the great business of the speculative powers of the species. 
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For this ttkd new worlds have been framed, or Ae old embellished ; 
imaginary joys and sorrows have been excited ; the elements have 
been peopled with ideal beings. To this moral necessity, the divi- 
nities of ancient mythology owed their popularity, if not their 
birth ; and when that visionary creation was dissolved, die same 
powerful instinct supplied the void with the fays and genii and en- 
chantments of modem romance. 

Poetry then, if it would answer the end of its being, must flatter 
die imagination. It must win the mind to the exercise of its con- 
templative faculties by striking out pictures on which it may dwell 
with complacency and delight. It does not follow that these pic- 
tures should be exclusively of a gay and smiling nature. The mind 
is notoriously so constituted as to enjoy, within certain limits, the 
fictitious representations of sad or terrible things. 

But why, it is said, does poetry realize that which has no exist- 
ence in nature ? It is, at least, some answer to the question to ob- 
serve, that in this respect, poetry only does for us more perfectly 
what, without its assistance, we every day do for ourselves. It is 
to illusions, whether excited by the art of the poet, or by the secret 
magic of association, that life owes one of its first charms ; and in 
both cases they give rise to feelings the same in their nature and in 
their practical effect* The pleasures of memory, for example, are 
great in exact proportion to the ardour with which the mind em- 
braces this sort of self-deception. When we remember a past 
event in a very lively jnanner, what is it but to realize that which 
has no existence ;— -and this, not only according to the popular mode 
of stating the fact, but in strict metaphysical truth. Such, too, Js, 
in a striking degree, the case, when a portrait or some other me- 
morial vividly affects us with the imagined presence of a deceased 
friend; or when we are presented with the prospect of scenes re- 
sembling those to which we are attached by interesting recollections, 
especiiUy if they meet us in a foreign climate. It is the happy ob- 
servation of this familiar principle which constitutes the beauty of 
that fine passage in Virgil, where iEneas describes himself as salu- 
ting, in a remote country, the gates and towers of a second Troy, 
and as restored by a view of the copy to the presence of the original. 
^ Procedo, et parvam Trojam, simulataque magnis 
Pergama, et arentem Xanthi cognomlne rivum 
Agnosco, Scaeaeque amplector linuna portac/ — 
Some of the emigrants from the north of Scotland to America 
have, it is said, chosen for their residence sitiiations similar to those 
which they left ; and have even given to the principal features of 
their new country the names by which the corresponding objects 
of the old were distinguished. This is only one instance of that 
desire to encourage illusions which so universaUy prevails, and 
which continually leads us to surround ourselves, if the expression 
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may be allowed, with hints and suggestions of die distant or ihe 
past. 

If, 'in pommon life, such artifices may innocendy be employed to 
steal the mind from itself, it is not easy to perceive why they be- 
come objectionable in works of taste ; and we must therefore be 
allowed still to number them among die legitimate stratagems of 
the poetic art. 

In tracing more particularly the modes by which poetry accom- 
plishes its object of drawing us away from the fatigues of reali^, 
we shall find that, various as they are, they chiefly resolve them- 
selves into two. That object may be effected by a diversion eidier 
to subjects that rouse and agitate the mind, as in the fictions of epic 
and chivalrous romance ; or to such as soothe it, as in the repre- 
sentations of rural manners and scenery. Of these two methods, 
the latter, or that of the pastoral kind, has always, we are inclined 
to think, been somewhat the more popular. To the mind harassed 
and overburdened with care, there is something more comforting 
in the quietne;ss of these subjects than in the tumult and pomp oi 
more heroic distractions. They furnish, too^ a more profound and 
sensible contrast to the bustling agitations of life. There are few 
of us besides, to whom the idea of the country is not recommended 
by many tender and sacred associations ; — by the recoUecdon of 
early happiness and the pleasures of childhood, by the memory of 
our first hopes, and of compai^ions who are now gone. Who has 
not sometimes figuratively adopted the language of the shepherd 
in Tasso ? 

* Ma poi ch* insicme con T eta fiorita 

Manc6 la speme e la baldanza audace, 

Piansi i riposi di quest' umil vita, 

£ sospirai la mia perduta pace.' — 

It may not be irrelevant to add, that the poetry which gratifies 
these breathings after the repose of humble life, may in evtry case 
be called pastoral ; even if not in the vulgar acceptation of diat 
name, yet accordmg to its true and indeed its original mtent. To 
afiirm, that it is not of the essence of pastoral poetry to treat of 
sheep and shepherds, may seem a paradox ; but the fact is, that 
these topics cannot be made essential to it, except by a sacrifice of 
its real to what we may term its verbal character. 'That which is 
its distinctive feature, and the efficient though not perhaps the os- 
tensible cause of its popularity, is, that it diverts the mind fipom 
ordinary life by soothing and gende means. It is one peculiar Tnode 
of answering the common end of all poetry. It tsdces us out of 
the cares of the world ; and it does so, by transporting us to regions 
of innocent and quiet happiness. We are not snatched from the 
scene of combat by a whirlwind, but wafted away from it in the 
folds of some * fair evening <;loud.' A poem, therefore, may tell 
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of nothing but flocks and swwns ; of loves carved on trees, and 
crooks wreathed with flowers ; and yet if, while it give^ us resd pic- 
tures, it fail to keep alive that feeling of vernal refreshment and 
delight which such pictures are formed to inspire, it cannot be truly 
pastoral. To this main principle, of the tone of mind which such 
a composition ought to cherish, the most celebrated authors in this 
department have not sufficiently adverted* It sometimes happens 
diat, in their best eifusions, a sudden return to incongruous or un- 
welcome images breaks at once the strain of pleasing sensations 
which has been excited. The camps and marches introduced into 
the 10th eclogue of Virgil are out of character. The satirical in- 
vectives which Spenser in some of his eclogues lavishes on the- 
priesthood, under a quaint reference to the metaphorical appella- 
tion of pastors, grievously offend taste ; and, after the example of 
Spenser, Milton, in ' Lycidas,' has so little respected the feelings 
of his readers, as to disturb the illusive charm of that truly pastoral 
poem, by bringing them back to the most ignoble pursuits of resd 
life. 

* How well could I have spar'd for thee, young 8wsun> 

Enow of such as for their bellies' sake 

Creep and intrude and climb into the fold I 

Of other care they little reck'ning make', 

Than how to scramble at the shearer's feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn'd ought else the least 

That to the faithful herdsman's art belongs \ 

What recks it them,' &c. 

It is the disregard of this unity of pastoral effiect, that forms (he 
chief blemish of Florian's Estelle. I'hough the first appearance 
of Gaston de Foix is very striking, and there is much tsdent and 
animation in the warlike scenes 5 yet we believe that every reader, 
on arriving at the military part of that exquisite romance, feels the 
jarring of a discordant string. 

While this species of writing remains true to its real character, 
it may surely be allowed the common privilege of resorting, for 
effect^ to the deceptions of fancy. In one word, we are unable to 
discover, why, in the first place, the illusions of poetry in general 
are less innocent than those of which we have given examples, as 
existing in the real world without the intervention of poetic agency ; 
or why, in the second place, the illusions of pastoral composition 
are less innocent than those of heroic. 

The visions of pastoral, like those of other poetry, can be said 
to convey false or incorrect impressions, only when they are re- 
garded as exact likenesses of existing life and manners. So long 
as they are universally recognized to be visionary, they may be for- 
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given* If it be contended^ that, in jspite of the conviction of tbeii 
felsehood, diey yet insensibly affect the mind, and tend to unldng^ 
us for the performance of our mwe homely and unromantic duties 
by throwing an air of flatness over the incidents of eommom life ;-^ 
this indeed is a serious charge, and demands some attention. It i^ 
analogous to the popular objection urged against all works of fiction^ 
and especially against the higher kicud of romance. 

The mischievous influence, however, imputed to such writingSi 
though it cannot entirely be denied to exist, is yet greatly over- 
rated. In this, as in many other cases. Nature, even without tlie 
aid of a philosophical education, successfully struggles to accom* 
modate herself to circumstances. The mind is soon taught, that 
swelling ideas and emotions of high-wrought delicacy, are unequal 
to the wear and tear of this work-day sphere* To reconcile the 
indulgence of its nobler sensations with me performance of practi- 
cal duty, it insensibly learns to establish a distinction between die 
world of imagination and the world of sense ; assigning to each 
its peculiar furniture of feelings and associations. To the one or 
the other of these departments whatever may be prescind to it of 
virtue or of wisdom, is, without a conscious effort, referred. 

We do not say that this division is, in every instance, systemati- 
cally made ; but, in every instance, a tendency towards it may be 
discovered. It is obvious to perceive, on what different grounds 
the same or nearly the same actions are judged, when they occur in 
ordinary life, and when they are found enshrined in the works of 
imagination. There are many virtues which are admired only in the 
records of fiction, and some which are admired only because they 
are fictitious. 

The danger, to which we have adverted, seems then to be suffi- 
cientiy removed by Nature itself; but it must be confessed, that Ae 
removal of it opens to us the view of another, into which a genius 
ardent but undisciplined, is not unlikely to fall. It is, that the line 
of distinction of which we have spoken, though drawn, will not be 
drawn in the right place. The masters of romance contrive to iden- 
tify the good with die beautiful ; and what they have thus identified, 
a mind trained in their school cannot easily be brought to separate. 
The captivating associations with which it has been taught to sur- 
round virtue, it acquires the habit of regarding not as her ornaments, 
but as her attributes ; not as the fires which are kindled about her 
shrine, but as glimpses and emanations of her own essential beauty. 
Whatever of audventitious grace or delicacy may be effused around 
her, appears not so much to be lighted up by her splendour, as to 
be melted into the mass of her substantial excellence ; as the clouds 
that gather round the setting sun seem to form a part of the bright- 
ness by which they are illuminated. When su«h a mind enters on 
the scenes of the world, it is insensibly led, as we have already 
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remarked, to distinguish its ideas and feelings into two classesH-^ 
the practical and the romantic ; referring to the latter those that 
may be too finely touched for the former. The glowing associa- 
tions with which hitherto it has invariably united virtue, it accord-* 
ingly assigns to the department of romance ; and the danger is, 
lest, from die difficulty of making a distinction to which it has been 
unaccustomed, it may proceed to pass the same sentence on virtue 
itself. The higher kind of virtue, at least, it now believes to be 
risionary ;-r-enchanting as an object of contemplation, but useless 
as a guide of conduct. The consequence of this delusion is, that, 
although from various motives, some consideration may yet be paid 
to those sober and pedestrian qualities, on which the contexture of 
jociety, in the coarsest view of the subject, depends ; yet eveiy 
thing that oversteps this naked routine of duty, the greatness that is 
above vulgar heroism, the goodness that aspires to saintly perfec- 
tion — these are dismissed to the shady spaces of an ideal world.— 
It is indeed probable that a strong mind will at length redeem 
itself from the error into which it may have been thus betrayed ; yet 
the effect of so deep a wound may long survive its cure. 

But the question recurs. How are these dangers to be obviated i 
Are works of fiction, including in that description, poetry ancient 
and modem, to be banished? If this principle be adopted, we 
must proceed a step farther, and banish also all the prose writers 
of antiquity. The pompous and enchanting eloquence of the an- 
cient philosophers, orators, and historians, has done more than the 
faerie of all the novel writers from the creation till the present 
moment, to array virtue with that romantic brightness, which exer- 
cises so powerful a sorcery over the youthful imagination. We 
might truly characterise those authors, as ^ doctissimos homines, 
quibus, etiam cdm facere non possent, loqui tamen et scribere ho- 
nest^ et magnifice licebat.' Nothing has been produced, in modem 
ages, at all comparable, in this point of view, to the common places 
of Plato, Xenophon, and Plutarch among the Greeks, and among 
the Romans, of Cicero and Livy. We speak not here of the sub- 
stance of their ethic, which was very imperfect ; but merely of the 
atmosphere of fine writing, with which it was invested. 

But admitting (and it is surely an extravagant admission) that 
we have completely succeeded in the attempt to seclude the mind 
from these inflammatory compositions, what is the consequence ? 
The power of fancy is neither destroyed, nor reduced to inaction. 
If it be repressed in one direction, it will break out in another ; 
and will avenge itself on the bigotry that would have extirpated its 
energies by devoting them to corruption and sensuality. This then 
is all that we have gained. We have extinguished the lights of 
heaven ; but the darkness which we have left, is not solitude. The 
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slumbers from which we have chased the better genii, w31 be 
haunted by die spectres of vice and folly. 

• It is not then by a vain efibrt to quench the imagination, that the 
dangers of which we have been speaking, are to be encountered. 
The only method by which a wbe man would endeavoiir tp naeet 
them, is that of a skilful education, of which it is the object to 
train up all the intellectual powers in equal proportions and a mutual 
correspondence ; to instil into the mind just and rational expecrta- 
tions of human life ; and above all to encompass virtue widi asso- 
ciations, if we may use the expression, more. than mortal ; associa- 
tions, whose steady lustre may survive the waving and meteorous 
gleams of sentimental illusion* 

The preceding observations relate generally to the principle of 
confining poetry to the realities of life ; but they are peculholy 
relevant, when that principle is applied to the realities ot low RJe^ 
because these are of all others, the most disgusting. If therefore 
the poet choose to illustrate the department of low life, it is pecu- 
liarly incumbent on him to select such of its features, as may at 
least be inoffensive. Should it be replied, that there is no room 
for such selection ; then it follows, that he must altogether refrain 
from treating the subject, a^ utterly unworthy of his art. The truth 
however is, that there is room for selection. No department of 
life however darkened by vice or sorrow, is without some brighter 
points on which the imagination may rest with Complacency ; and 
this is especially true, where rural scenes make part of the pic* 
ture. We are not so absurd as to deny, that the country furnishes 
abundant examples of misery and depravity ; but we deny, that it 
furnishes none of a different kind. In common life every man 
instinctively acquires the habit of diverting his attention from un- 
pleasing objects, and fixing it on those that are more agreeable ; 
and all we ask is, that 'this practical rule should be adopted in poetry. 
The face of Nature under its daily and periodical varieties, the 
honest gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health and spirit which is 
inspired by the country, the delights which it brings to every sense — 
such are the pleasing topics which strike the most superficial obser- 
ver. But a closer inspection will open to us more sacred gratifica- 
tions. Wherever thq relations of civilized society ^^t, particu- 
larly where a high standard of morals, however imperfectly acted 
upon, is yet publicly recognized, a ground-work is laid for the exer- 
cise of all the charities social and domestic. In the midst of pro^ 
fligacy and corruption, some trace of those charities still lingers ; 
there is some spot which shelters domestic happiness ; some undis- 
covered cleft, in which the seeds of the best affections have been 
cherished and are bearing fruit in silence. Poverty, however 
blighting in general, has giaces which are peculiarly its own. The 
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highest order of virtues can be developed only in a st^» of habitual 
suffering. 

These are the realities which it is the duty of the poet to select 
for exhibition ; and these, as they have nothing of illusion in them- ' 
selves, it is not necessary to recommend by the magic of a richly- 
painted diction. Even presented to us in language the most precbe 
and unadorned, they cannot fail to please ; and please perhaps then 
most surely, when told in words of an almost abstract simplicity ; 
words so limpid and colouriess, that they seem only to discover to 
us the ideas, not to convey them, still less to lend them any addi- 
tional sweetness or strength. Every reader will recollect some 
passages in our best authors which answer to this character; yet we 
cannot resist the temptation of exemplifying our position by an 
instance from Mr. Crabbe himself. What can be more unfanctfulj 
and yet what more affecting, or more sublime, than his representa- 
tion of a young woman watching over the gradual decay of her 
lover? 

< Still long she nurs'd him : tender thoughts meantime 
Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime* 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray*d, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth'd the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh*d ; alone, she shed the tear/* 

The following verses of Statins, though they do not reach the 
elevation of the preceding passage, yet excel in the same pictu- 
resque simplicity; and afford an agreeable glimpse of the happiness 
which sometimes gladdens the interior of a cottage. 

* -velut Appula conjux 

Agricolae parci, vel sole infecta Sabina, 

Quae videt emeriti, jam prospectantibus astris 

Tempus adesse viviy fir ofiere menasque toroeque 

Inatruity exfiectatque sonum redeuntia ararn*. '—Sllv. Lib. 5. 

Still more unambitious, is the language in which Virgil describes 
the opening of day over the humble roof of Evander* 

* Evandrum ex humili tecto lux suscitat alma, 
£t matutini voiucrum sub culmine cantus. 

Yet, in these plain words, there is a charm, which the two gre.atest 
masters of verse since the Augustan age, have vainly, as it strikes 

• We ahall have occasion to produce these lines a^n; they form however so in- 
teresting a portion of the.quotation which wc have in view, that the repetition of 
them will be easily forgivtn. 

38 
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us, endeavoured to transfuse into more figurative and brilliant nam* 
b(;rs.-*-Tasso says of Erminia, 

< Non si dest^ fin che garrir gli augclli 

Non semi liet^ e salutar gli albori, 

E morniorarc il fiume, e gli arbosceili, 

E con I'onda schcrzar Taura^ c co' fiorL* 

And Milton of the sleep of Adam, 

c ■ which the only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora's fah, 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill madn song 
Of birds on ev*ry bough.* ^ 

It is observable that Milton here is more Italian than Tasso. 

It must then be acknowledged that even the meanest station is 
not perfectly barren of interesting subjects; but the writer, who 
covets the praise of being a faithful transcriber rather than a gene- 
rous interpreter of Nature, may be allowed to descend a step lower 
in the scale of exact delineation. There is a class of * real pic- 
tures,' which is connected with no peculiar associations; and which 
may therefore, as far as the imagination is concerned, be called 
neutral. Of this nature arc minute descriptions of agricultural 
pursuits, of ingenious mechanism, of the construction of buildings, 
of the implements of husbandry. Such descriptions are, in a long 
work, necessary, for the sake of variety ; and are, at all times, if hap- 
pily executed, grateful to the understanding, as specimens of intel- 
lectual skill and dexterity. But it is indispensable, that they should 
be stricdy neutral. On this head much misconception has arisen from 
a confused apprehension of the analogy between poetry and painting. 
Because in pamting, low and even offensive subjects are admitted; it 
is taken for granted that poetry also ought to have its Dutch school* 

Without entering at length into this discussion, it may not be 
improperly suggested, that, even in painting, there is a limit, 
beyond which no prudent artist would venture to try the indulgence 
of the spectator. A variety of performances might be specified, 
in which the highest powers are in vain tasked to their utmost^ to 
atone for the vulgarity and grossness of the subjects. 

It may be suggested farther, that the Dutch school is indebted 
for its celebrity, not in any part to the nature of its subjects, but 
exclusively to its happiness of execution. It professes to address 
only the eye; and its failings are lost and overlooked in the perfec- 
tion of its mechanical excellence ; in its grouping, and management 
of light and shade; in the harmony and radiance of its tones, and 
t'he luxuriance of its manner. The success of its productions is 
signally the triumph of colouring and composition. The subject, 
in a word, is the least part of these paintings. Poetry, on the other 
hand, is destitute of means to fascinate the external senses, and 
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appeals to the mind alone. Is is indeed popularly said, that words 
are the colours of poetry. But if this metaphor were just, it 
would, in the present case, be inapplicable. The new system 
which Mr. Crabbe patronizes, and to which therefore our remarks 
primarily refer, disclaims tlie attempt to disguise its studies from 
Mature under glowing and ornamental language. 

We have hitherto considered the great principle on which our 
author proceeds. But this principle is not with him merely theo- 
retical. Its impression visibly affects the character and impairs the 
merit of his writings. 

The minute accuracy of relation which it inculcates, however 
favourable to the display of his uncommon powers of research, has 
a tendency to throw an air of litdeness and technical precision over 
his performances. His description is frittered down, till instead of 
a spirited sketch, it becomes a tame detail. We will not say that 
he is incapable of large and comprehensive views ; but he is surely 
somewhat slow to indulge in them. Thus his knowledge of man 
is never exhibited on a grand scale. It is clear and exact, but sta- 
tistical rather than geographic; a knowledge of the individual 
rather than of the species. In his pictures there is little keeping ; 
his figures, though singly admirable, are carelessly and clumsily 
grouped ; and the whole drawing, while it abounds in fre^ and mas* 
terly strokes, is yet deficient in depth and roimdness. 

The characteristic of Mr. Crabbers writings is force ; and this is 
the quality of which he most affects the praise. The finer parts of 
genius he neglects as useless or despises as weak. What he sees 
strongly, he makes a point of conscience to describe fearlessly. 
Occasionally perhaps this ambition of vigour drives him into unin- 
tentional vulgarity. Yet it cannot he disguised 4Sl he more com- 
monly sins without this excuse : he admits coarseness on system. 
It is the original principle still operating. His sagacity in the dis- 
covery, and his ardour in the pursuit of offensive images are some- 
times astonishing. His imagination never shrinks from the irksome 
task of threading the detail of vice and wretchedness. 

The habit of anatomically tracing and recording the deformities 
of his fellow-creatures, has communicated to some of his descrip- 
tions an appearance of harshness and invective which, we are per- 
suaded, has no counterpart in his feelings. He is evidently a man 
of great benevolence, but is apt to indulge in a caustic raillery which 
may be mistaken for ill-nature. In his pity there seems to be more 
of contempt than of tenderness, and the objects of his compassion 
are at the same time the objects of his satire. In the same manner 
he is jealous of giving his reader unmixed gratification; and even 
when his subject is inevitably pleasing, too often contrives, by the 
dexterous intervention of some less agreeable image, to dash the 
pleasure which he may have unwillingly inspired. 
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To the effect of his favourite doctrines also, we aife disposed te 
ascribe it, that his perception of the beauties of nature has so Utde 
of inspiration about it. Living on the verge of fields^ and groves^ 
and streams, and breathing the very air which fans them, he is never 
tempted to forget himself in the contemplation of such scenes. A 
prospect of the country never thrills him as with the sudden co&-!> 
sciousness of a new sense. We do not recollect that in any part 
of his writings he mentions the singing of birds, except 
^ ■ ■ t he tuneless cry 

€>f fishing Gull or clanging Golden-eye.' 
We cannot conceive him to pour forth strains of such elastic 
gaiety as tho^e which salute the month of * March' in Graham^ . 
Georgics : 

< Raised by the coming plough, the merry lark 

Upsprings, and soaiing, ioins the high-pois'd choirs 

Thiit carol far and near, m spiral flight 

Some rising, some descending, soirie beyond 

fhe visual ken, making the vaulted sky 

One vast orchestra, full of joyful songs, 

Of melodies, to which the heart of man, 

Buoyant with praise, in unison responds.' 
Nor can we conceive him to feel the exultation of Thomson 
when he exclaims-^ 

^ I care not, Fortune what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Thro' which Aurora shews her bright'ning face, 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve.' 
Nor yet the more solemn and chastised swellings of the heart tha^ 
Ifreathe in these lines of Cowper : 

* Nor rural sights alone, hut rural sounds 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 

The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some far spreading woo4 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of ocean on his winding shore. 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 

Unnumber'd branches waving on the blast. 

And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once — 

Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighb'ring fountain, or of rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they bl\ 

Upon loose pebbles, lose theniselves at length 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course.' 
It is consistent witli this habit of min4 that our author should I 
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evince little relish for the sentimentaL From that whole class of 
intellectual pleasures he is not less averse in principle than in prac-* 
tice. He lives, if we may be allowed the expression, without an 
atmosphere. Every object is seen in its true situation and dimen- 
sions :— there is neidier colour nor refraction. No poet was ever 
less of a visionary* 

We are inclined to think that Mr. Crabbers taste is not equal to his 
other powers ; and this deficiency we attribute, partly indeed to the 
original constitution of his genius, but much more to the operation 
of local circumstances. A life of retirement is, perhaps, in no case, 
very favourable to the cultivation of taste. Unless the mind be 
sustained in its just position by the intercourse and encounter of 
living opinions, it is apt to be carried away by the current of some 
particular system, and contracts in science, as well as in morals, a 
spirit of favouritism and bigotry. The love of simplicity espe- 
cially, which is natural to an intellect of strong and masculine pro- 
portions, is peculiarly liable to degenerate into a toleration of 
coarseness. Mr. Crabbe, however, seems to have been exposed to 
an influnce doubly ungenial — ^that of solitude, in his hours of study ; 
and in his hours of relaxation, that of the society with which his 
professional duties probably obliged him to become familiar. Even 
on a judgment the most happily tempered and vigilantly guarded^ 
an intimate acquaintance with such a society, must have operated fa- 
tally ; either by deadening its tact altoge^er, or by polishing it to 
an unnatural keenness ; and its influence will be still greater on a 
mind naturally little fastidious, and predisposed perhaps to prefer 
strength to elegance. 

The impression which results from a general view of our author's 
compositions, is such as we have stated. There are detached pas- 
sages, however, in which he appears under a more engaging charac- 
ter. When he escapes from his favourite topics of vulgarity and 
misery. 

Coetusque vulgares et udam 
Spernit humum, 
he throws off his defects, and purifies himself as he ascends into a 
purer region. Some of the most pleasing are also among the hap- 
piest of his efforts. The few sketches which he has condescended 
to give of rural life are distinguished not more for their truth, than 
for their sobriety and chasteness of manner. His love of circum- 
stantial information is likely, in ordinary cases, to confound rather 
than inform, by inducing him to present us with a collection of un- 
connected and equally prominent facts, of which no arrangement is 
rnade^ because there is no reason why one should have the pre- 
pedence of another. But when the feelings are to be questioned, 
and the heart is to be 1^ bare, the same principle leads him closely^ 
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ta follov tip nature ; and thus we are conducted, step hy step» toj 
the highest pomt of interest. In the struggle of the passions, we 
delight to trace the w<»*kings of the soul ; we love to mark the swdl 
of every vein, and the throb of every pulse ; every stroke Aat 
searches a new source of pity and terror we pursue with a busy and 
inquisitive sympathy. It is from this cause that Mr. Crabbers deli- 
neations of the passions are so just-— so touching of the gentle, and 
of the awful so tremendous. Remorse and madness have been 
rarely pourtrayed by a more powerful hand. For feeling, iniageiy, 
and agitation of thoughts, the lines in which Sir Eustace Grey* teUs 
the story of his insanity, are second to few modem productions. 
The contrast between the state of the roadman, and the evening 
scene on which he was condemned to gaze, gives a tone of penc- 
bating anguish to the following verses :— i 

i Upon that boundless plan below 

The setting Sun's last rays were shed, 

And gave a mild and sober glow, 
Where all were still, asleep, or dead. 
^ There was I fix'd, I know not how, 

, Condemned for untold years to stay; 

Yet years were not— one dreadful Now 
Endur'd no change of night or day. 

The same mild evening's sleeping ray 
Shone softly solemn and serene ; 

And all that time, I gaz'd away, 

The setting Sun's sad rays were seeti.' 

It may be remarked, that the emphatical expression, one droadful 
Now is to be found in Cowley's Davideis. 
There is great force in theae two lines^-" 

* I've dreaded all the guilty dread. 
And done what they would fear to do.* 

But that which gives the last finish to this vision of d^pair is 
contained in these words-— 

< And then, my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield, but my unhappy case.' 

Our author is no less successful, when he wishes to excite a 
milder interest, when he describes the calm of a virtuous old 9gp 
the cheerfulness of pious resignation, the sympathies of innocent 
love. His paintings of this nature are done in his best style ; uid 
though we perceive in them something of his usual dry and harsh 
manner, yet this peculiarity is now no longer a blemish, because it 
accords with the unpretending plainness of his subject. 

Among Mn Crsbbe's former works. 
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It is, after all, on this portion of his works that he must build the 
fairest part of his* reputation* The poetry, which speaks to the 
understanding alone, cannot permanently attract the mass of man-* 
kind ; while that, which moves the passions and the heart, has 
already received the talisman of fame, and may securely commit 
itself to the affections of every coming age. It is very pleasing to 

Eerceive, that, in his best passages, Mr. Crabbe is, practically at 
tast, a convert to the good old principle of paying some regard to 
fancy and taste in poetry. In these passages he works expressly 
for the imagination ; not perhaps awakening its loftiest exertions, 
yet studiously courting its assistance, and conciliating its good will. 
He now accommodates himself to the more delicate sympathies of 
our nature, and flatters our prejudices by attaching to his pictures 
agreeable and interesting associations. Thus it is that, for his best 
success, he is indebted to something more than ungamished reality. 
He is the Paladin, who on the day of decisive combat, laid aside 
his mortal arms, and took only the magic lance. ' 

The remarks which we have made apply so generally to Mr. 
Crabbe's writings, that little more remains for us now to do, than 
to exemplify them by extracts from the work to which they imme- 
diately owe their origin. 

The * Borough' contains a description in twenty-four letters of a 
sea-port, under the following heads : 

General Description — The Church— The Vicar, the Curate, &c.— 
Sects and Professions in Religion — Elections — Professions, Law, Phy- 
sic — Trades — Amusements— Clubs and Social Meetings — Inns — Play- 
ers— The Aims-House and Trustees — Inhabitants of the Alms-House, 
Blaney, Clelia, Benbow — The Hospital and Governors — The Poor and 
their Ovrellings — The Poor of the Borough, the Parish Clerk, Ellen 
Orford, Abel Kecne, Peter Grimes— Prisons— Schools. 

A glance at the preceding table is sufficient to prove that our 
author is far from having .abjured the system of delineating in verse 
subjects little grateful to poetry. No themes surely can be more 
imtunable than those to which he has here attenipered his lyre. It is 
observable too, that they are sought in a class of society yet lower 
than that which he has hitherto represented. The impurities of a 
rural hamlet were sufficiendy repulsive ;— what then must be those 
of a maritime borough i This gradual sinking in the scale of 
realities seems to us a direct consequence of that principle of Mr.> 
Crabbe, on which we have, in a former part of this article, hazarded 
some strictures. The * Borough' is purely the creature of that 
principle ; the legitimate successor of the * Village' and the * Parish 
Register.' — Indeed, if the checks of fancy and taste be removed 
from Poetry, and admission be granted to images, of whatever 
description, provided they have the passport of reality, it is not easy 
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to tell at what point the line of exclusion should be drawn, or \rlnr 
it should be drawn at alL No image of depravity, so long as ^ 
answers to some archetype in nature or art, can be refused th^ 
benefit of the general rule. The mind which has acquired a relisl^ 
for such strong painting, is not likely to be made fastidioas b^ 
indulgence. When it has exhausted one departmoit of life, it 
will look for fresh materials in that which is more highly rather 
than in that which is more faintly coloured. From the haunts 
of rustic debauchery, the transition is natural to the purlieus ol 
Wapping* 

By the choice of this subject, IVIr. Crabbe has besides exposed 
himself to another inconvenience. It was the misfortune of his 
former poems that they were restricted to a narrow range. They 
treated of a particular class of men and manners, and therefore pre- 
cluded those representations of general nature, which, it scan:dy 
needs the authority of Johnson to convince us, are the only things 
that * can please many and please long.' — But, with respect to tt 
present poem, this circumstance prevails to a much greater degree. 
In the inhabitants of a sea-port there are obviously but few generic 
traces of nature to be detected. The mixed character of their pur- 
suits, and their amphibious sort of life, throw their manners and 
customs into a striking cast of singularity, and make them almost a 
separate variety of the human race. Among the existing modifica- 
tions of society, it may be questioned if there be one which is nftore 
distinctly specified, we might say individualized. 

The volume before us exhibits all the characteristic qualities of 
its author ; a genius of no common order, but impaired by system — a 
contempt for the bienseances of life, and a rage for its realities. 
The only ^ imaginary personage' (as Mr. Crabbe b pleased Xp style 
him) introduced into this poem, is ^ a residing burgess in a large 
sea-port ;' and this * ideal friend' is brought in for the purpose of 
describing the * Borough' to the inhabitant of a village in the centre 
of the kingdom. In other respects, the poem inherits the beauties 
and defects of its predecessors ; but while the defects are nKire 
aggravated as well as more thickly sown, the beauties, though not 
less scantily doled out, are unquestionably touched with a more 
affecting grace and softness. Although, therefore, the effect of the 
whole may be far from lively, yet in the strength and padios of 
single passages the * Borough' will not have many rivals. 

It is not perhaps from detached extracts so much as from a 
general acquaintance with our author's works, that a correct impres- 
sion of the principal defects of his composition can be obtained. 
We shall merely collect a few passages for the satisfaction ef those 
amongst our readers who may not be tempted to travel through Ae 
^ Borough' themselves; premising however that our quotations must, 
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for obvious reasons, be limited to those specimens which are the 
least objectionable in their respective kinds. 

It will perhaps appear surprising that, under this privileged 
class, we should reckon the spirited^ but not verjr fastidious, repre- 
sentation of sailors assembled to pass the evening at the ^ Anchor*' 

* The Anchor too afibrds the Seaman Joys 

In small smok'd Room, all Clamour, Crowd, and Noise $ 

Where a curv'd Settle half surrounds the Fire, 

Where fifty Voices Purl and Punch require : 

They come for pleasure in their leisure Hour, 

And they enjoy it to their utmost Power ; ^ 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 

Call or make ready for a second Call ; 

There is no time for trifling—" Do ye sec ! 

^ We drink and drub the French extempore^** 

< See ! round the room, on every Beam and fialk^ 
Are mingled Scrolls of hieroglyphic Chalk . 

Yet nothing heeded— would one Stroke suffice. 

To blot out all here Honour is too nice,*— 

" L.et knavish Landsmen think such dirty things, 

(( We're Bridsh Tars, and British Tars are kings.'* '.^p. 156. 

In the following description there is more fineness of executionf* 
But, in spite of its singular accuracy and clearness, it is one of 
those unpleasing pictures, which are condemned alike by taste and 
by feelmg. 

< Say, wilt thou more of Scenes so sordid know ? 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty Row ; 

By the warm Alley and the long close Lane,«- 
There mark the fractur'd Door and paper'd Pane> 
Where flags the noon-tide Air, and as we pass, 
We fear to breathe the putrifying Mass : 
But fearless yonder Matron ; she disdains 
To sigh for Zephyrs from ambrosial Plains ; 
But mends her Meshes torn, and pours her Lay 
All in the stifling Fervour of the Day. 

^ Her naked Children round the Alley run. 
And roIPd in Dust, are bronz'd beneath the sun : > 

Or gamble round the Dame, who, loosely drest, 
Woos the coy Breeze to fan the open Breast : 
She, once an Handmdd, strove by decent art 
To charm her Sailor's eye and touch his Heart ; 
Her Bosom then was veli'd in Kerchief clean, 
And Fancy left to form the Charms unseen. 

But when a Wife^ she lost her former Care^ 
Nor thought on charms, nor time for dress could spare \ 
"^^^^ IV. NO. VIII. ' 39 
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Careless she (bund her t^riends iirho dw^elt beride^ 

No rival Beauty kept alive her Pride : 

Still in her bosom Virtue keeps her plaice, 

But Decency is gone, the Virtue's Guard and Grace.'*-p. S4I 

The ' long boarded building,' which serves as a common recep- 
tacle for profligates and outcasts, ^ an asylum for deceit and guilt, 
is still liktty to be regarded vfith tomplacebc}^. 

« In this vast Room, each Place by habit fixtf 
Are SexeS) Families, and Ages mixt, — 
To union forcM by Crime, by Fear, by Need, 
And all in Morals and in Modes agreed ; 
Some ruin'd Men, who from Mankind remove, 
Some ruin'd Females, who yet talk of Love, 
And some grown old in Idleness — the prey 
To vicious Spleen, still railing through the Day ; 
And Need and Misery, Vice and Danger bind 
In sad Alliance each degraded Mind/— p. 349. 

The lines that follow those which we have just quoted^ are among 
the most successful of Mn Crabbe's performances in the minute 
style J yet they deVelopc a scene of such detailed guilt and wretch- 
edness as no skill of execution can render palatable. This indeed, it 
must be confessed, is the case with no small part of the present 
volume. The characters of Thompson, Blaney, Clelia, and Ben- 
bow, cxcellendy as they are in many particulars drawn, afford ex- 
hibitions of a depravity which can excite no emotions but those of 
disgust. Thus also the five letters on * the Poor,' (Letter 1 8— 22) 
contain a series of stories which successively rise above each other 
in horror. 

In point of style our author is extremely negligent. Some of 
his better and more laboured parts are indeed distinguished by much 
vigour and compactness of expression ; but he is too apt to write 
hastily, and of course writes diffusely. His best passages are 
sometimes injured by this namby-pamby feebleness ; as in the case 
of the following ingenious, though not Very intelligible, com- 
parison, which is a counterpart to a celebrated simile on the 
* Essay on Man.' 

* Though mild Benevolence our Priest possess*d^ 
'Twas but by wishes or by words express'd : 
Circles in water as they wider flow 
The less conspicuous in their progress grow ; 
And when at last they touch upon the shore. 
Distinction ceases, and they're view*d no more : 
His Love, like that last Cricle, all embraced. 
But with effect that never could be tracM/-— p. 36. 

There is too a want of refinement, if we may so express it, about 
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the mr of his poetiy i we dp not here mean ^bout its mor^d or in- 
teUectual parts, but about what may be termed its manners— its 
external deportment. The costume of his ideas is slovenly and 
ungraceful. He is indeed always at ease ; but it is the ease of con- 
fident carelessness rather than of good breeding. Thus the letter 
bn Elections begins— 

* Yes I our election's past ; and we've been free, 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be.' 

The substitution of be for are occurs more than once in our 
author ; but, though it may be justified by the authority of Dryden, 
it can scarcely be reconciled to the rules of polished speech. 

He thus describes a lady renouncing a cold and uncertain 
lover-^ 

* The wondering Girl, no prude^ but somethbg nice, 
At length was chiird by his unmeldng ice ; 

She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 
That she must turn and meet hini in the chace : 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came who appearM with livelier hope to run.* — P- 3?. 

Of a man whom the acquisition of wealth inspired with ambition 

for heraldic honours, we are told — ■ 

*he then conceived the thought 
Tc JUh for pedigree, but never caught.* 

We constantly meet with such phrases as * h^ a pros' d^ ^who^re 
maidsy^ * A^V now the power,' for he had; * feelings he's none,' for 
he has none. In one place occur these rhymes : 

< pray'rs and alma 
Wai soon suppress the^e idly rais'd alarms.* 
In another — 

^ intent on cards^, 
Oft he ^mus'd with riddles and charardes* — for charades. 

IJis humour, though at times peculiarly good, yet frequently 
trenches on buffoonery ; and is sometimes unintentionally, we are 
convinced, carried to the verge of profaneness* Of these qualities wc 
shall not give any examples, but offer in their place a few puns*— 
*From Law to Physic stepping at our ease, 
We find a way to finish — by degrees* — ^p. 93. 
* With the same Parts and Prospects, one a seat 
Builds for himself; one finds it in the Fleet'^-p. 108. 

The character of a tradesman, who, having contributed by im- 
smdness to the death of a brother, relieves his remorse by active 
charity, is thus concluded — 

* And if he wrongM one Brother,— Heav'n forgive 
The Man by whom so many Brethren live I*— p. 231. 
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Some of his efforts are more happy. There is true epi^ramina- 
tic point in the account of an old toper celebrating the former com' 
panions of his debaucheries. 

« Each Hero's Worth with much delight he paints. 
Martyrs they were!, and he would make them Saints.*— p. 315. 

But we have l^een too long detained by these specimens, and are 
impatient to gratify our readers with some of a differ^it nature. 
And here we shall pordially agree with the most devoted of Mr. 
Crabbe's admirers. — Whatever may be our opinion on other points, 
we are ready to maintain, that few excellencies in poetiy are beyond 
thf reacli of his nervous and versatile genius ; a position which, if 
our limits allowed it, we should not despair to make good by a re- 
ference only to the work before us. 

Our first extract shall he of the class which we have in a former 
place exiled neutral.* It sets the object before us in the most vivid 
manner I but at the same time neither irritates nor pleases theima* 
gination. 

^ Lo ! yonder Shed ; observe its Garden-Ground, 
Which that low Paling, for m'd of wreck, surround! 
There dwells a fisher ; if you view his Boat, 
With Bed and Barrel — 'tis his House afloat ; 
Look at his House, where Ropes, Nets, Blocks, abound. 
Tar, Pitch, and Oakum — *tis his Boat aground : 
That Space enclps'd, but little he regards, 
Spread o'er with relick^ of Mats, Sails, and Yards : 
Fish by the Wall, on Spit of Elder, rest 
Of all his Food, the cheapest and the best. 
By his own Labour caught, for his own Hunger dresu' 

p. 24^. 

For an easy vein of ridicule, terse expression, and just strokes of 
character, th6 description of the * Card-Club' is admirable. It is 
one of those likenesses which, without knowing the original, we 
paay pronounce to be perfect. 

< Our eager Parties, when the lunar Light 
Throws its full Radiance on tlie festive Night 
Of either Sex, with punctual hurry come. 
And fill, with one accord, an ample Room ; 
Pleas'd, the fresh Packs on Cloth of Green they see. 
And seizing, handle with preluding glee ; 
They draw, they sit, they shufl^e, cut and deal \ 
Like Friends assembled, but like Foes to feel : 
!But yet not all, — an happier few have Joys 
Of mere Amusement, and their Cards are Toys ; 
No Skill nor art, nor fretful Hopes have they, 
^i|t whil^ their Friends are gaming, laugh and pla^. 
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< Others there are, the Veterans of the Gamei 
Who owe their Pleasure to their envied Fame ; 
Through many a Tear, with hard-contested Strife, 
Have they attained this Glory of their Life : 
Such is that ancient Burgess, whom in vain 
Would Gout and Fever on his Couch detain ; 
And that large Lady who resolves to come, 
Though a first Fit has warn'd her of her Doom ! 
These are as Oracles, in every Cause 

They settle Doubts, and their Decrees are Laws ; 
But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
JDiana questions what AfioUo spoke. 

* Here Avarice first, the keen desire of Gain, 
Rules in each Heart and works in every Brain ; 
Alike the Veteran-Dames and Virgins feel, 

Nor care what Grey-Beards or what Striplings deal; 

Sex, Age, and Station, vanish from their view. 

And Gold, their sov'reign good, the mingled Crowd pursue. 

< Hence they are jealous, and as Rivals, keep 
A watchfiil Eye on the beloved Heap ; 
Meantime Discretion bids the Tongue be still. 
And mild Good-humour strives with strong Ill-will: 
Till Prudence fails; when, all impatient grown. 
They make their Grief, by their Suspicions, known. 

* " Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 
^ He'd rave to see you throw your Cards away ; 
*^ Not that 1 care a button— -not a pin 
" For what 1 lose ; but we had Cards to win : 
^< A Saint in Heaven would grieve to see such Hand 
" Cut up by one who will not understand." 

< << Complain of me ! and so you might indeed, 
<< If I had ventur'd on that foolish Lead, ^ 

" That fatal Heai*t — but I forgot your play— 

" Some Folk havp ever thrown their Hearts away," 

* " Yes, and their Diamonds : I have heard of one 
" Who made a Beggar of an only Son." 

*■ <^ Better a Beggar, than to see him tied 
*' To Art and Spite, to Insolence and Pride." 

< " Sir, were I you, I'd strive to be polite, 
" Against my Nature, for a single Night." 

* *<. Against their Nature they might show their Skill 
« With small Success, who're Maids against their will." 

< Is this too much ? alas ! my bashful Muse 
Cannot with half their Virulence abuse. 
And hark ! at other Tables Discord reigns, 
^Vith fcign'd Qontempt for Losses and for Gains ; 
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Passions avhita itro bridled ; thentbcyn^g^ 

In waspi&h Youth) and in resentful Age ; 

With scraps of insult—** Sir, whep neqjt you play^ 

" Reflect whose Money 'tis you throw away. 

<* No one on Earth can less such things regard, 

" But when one's Partner does'nt know a Card— r--" 

* ** I scorn Suspicion, Ma'am, but while you stand 
<* Behind that Lady, pray keep down your Hand." 

« •* Good Heav'n revoke ! remember, if the Set 
<* Be lost, in honour you should pay the Debt." 

« " There, there's your Money ; but, while I have lifc>- 
^ I'll never more sit down with Man and Wife j 
^ They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
« Of all their Spleen, their understandings meet : 
** They are Free-Masons, and have many a Sigq, 
" That we, poor devils ! never can divine : 
** May it be to^, do ye divide th' Amount, 
•* Or goes it all to Family Account ?" ' — pp. 137 — 139. 

In another tone of verse, but equally happy, is the ^ Club of 
Smokers.' 

« A Club there is of Smokers — Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic Room ? 
When Midnight past, the very Candles seem 
Dying for Air, and give a ghastly Gleam ; 
When Curling Fumes in lazy Wreaths arise, 
And prosing Topers rub their winking Eyes ; 
When the long Tale, renew'd when last they met 
Is spiic'd anew, and is unfinish'd yet 5 
When but a few are left the House to tire, 
And they half-sleeping by the sleepy Fire ; 
Ev'n the poor veptilating Vane, that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too ; 
When sweet, cold, clammy Punch its aid bestows, 
Then thus the Midnight Conversation &ows : 

* " Then, as I said, and — mind me — as I say, 
" At our last Meetings— you remember" — ^ Aye ;' 
" Well, very well — then freely as I diink 
" I spoke my Thought — you take me — what I think : 
« And Sir," said I, *« If I a Freeman be, 
" It is my bounden Duty to be free." 

« Aye, there you pos'd him z I respect the Chair, 
*' But Man is Man, although the Man's a Mayor : 
" If Muggins live — no, no ! — if Aluggins die, 
♦* He'll quit his Office— Neighbour, shall I try ?" 

* " I'll speak my Mind — for here are none but friends : 
" They're all contending for their piivate ends ; 
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« No pubKc Spirit^-<mce a Vote would bring) 1 

« I say a Vote —was then a pretty thing, I 

<< It made a man to serve his Country and his King t J 

<< But for that place, that Muggins must resign, 
« You've my advice— 'tis no affair of mine." '—pp. 141— 1 42* 

As examples of polite and agreeable satire, we may cite some 
of the lines on modem novels. 

* Oft have I traVcl'd in these tender Tales, 
To Darnly Cottages and MapU'Valea^ 
And watch'd the Fair-one from the lirst-bom sigh, 
When Henry past and gaz'd in passing by ; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the Park, 
Close by a Coppice where 'twas cold and dark ; 
When such Affection with such Fate appear'd, 
Want and a Father to be shun'd and fcar'd, 
Without Employment, Prospect, Cot, or Cash, 
That I have judg'd th' heroic Souls were rash.*— p. 970. 

' < Lo I that Chateau, the western Tower decay'd, 
The Peasants shun it, — they are all afraid ; 
For there was done a Deed ! could Walls revealy 
Or Timbers tell it, how the Jieart would feel I 
Most horrid was it ; — for, behold, the Floor 
Has Stain of Blood, and will be clean no more : 
Hark to the V/inds ! which through the wide Saloon 
And the long Passage send a dismal Tune,^— 
Music that Ghosts delight in ;— and now heed 
Yon beauteous Nymph, who must unmask the Deed ; 
See ! with majestic Sweep she swims alone 
Through Rooms all dreary, guided by a Groan, 
Though Windows rattle, and though Tap'stries shake, 
And the Feet falter every step they take, 
'Mid Moans and gibing Sprights she silent goes. 
To find a something, which will soon escpose 
The Villanies and Wiles of her determin'd Foes.' J — ^p. 271. 

The following sketch is truly in Mr. Crabbers style. Without 
the romantic mellowness which envelopes the landscape of Gold* 
smith, or the freshness and hilarity of colouring wUch breathe in 
that of Graham, it is perhaps superior to both in distinctness, ani- 
mation, and firmness of touch ; and to these is added a peculiar 
air of facility and freedom. 

< Thy Walks are ever pleitsant ; every Scene 
Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene- 
Rich — is that varied View with Woods around, 
Seen from the Seat, within the Shrubb'ry bound ; 
Where shines the distant Lake, and where appear 
From, tuina bolting, unmolested Deer; 
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Lirely— the VillapfcGrecn, the Inn, the Pkee» 

Where the good Widow schools her Infant-Race. 
Shops, whence are heard, the Hammer and the SaVy 
And Village-Pleasures unreprov'd by Law ; 
Then how serene I when in your ^vourite Room, 
Gales from your Jasmines soothe the Evening Gloom ; 
When from your upland Paddock you look down, 
And just perceive the smoke which hides the Town; 
When weary Peasants at the close of Day 
Walk to their Cots, and part upon the way ; 
When Cattle slowly cross the shallow Brook, 
And Shepherds pen their Folds, and rest upon their Crook/ 

p- 7. 

As a contrast to this inland scene, we shall give an evening view 
on the sea-shore. The topics which it embraces have never, as far 
as we recollect, been so distinctly treated of in poetry ; they are 
here recorded too in very appropriate numbers. The versificattoa 
of the latter part cif the passage particularly, is brilliant and cveUie^ 
and has something of the pleasing restlessness of the ocean itself. 

< Now is it pleasant in the Summer-Eve, 
When a broad Shore retiring Waters leave, 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair Sand, 
When all is calm at Sea, all still at Land ; 
And there the Ocean's produce to explore^ 
As floating by, or rolling on the Shore ; 
Those living Jellies which the Flesh inflame, 
Fierce as a Nettle, and from that its Name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may bring 
In the small compass of a Lady's ring ; 
FigurM by Hand divine— there's not a Gem 
Wrought by Man's Art to be compar'd to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the Wave they glow, 
And make the Moon-beam brighter where they flow/— -p. IJiJ. 

* See a» they float along th' entangled Weeds 

Slowly approach, upborn on bladdery Beads ; 

Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 

The fiery Sparks those tangled Frons' unfold. 

Myriads of -living Points ; th* unaided Eye 

Can but the Fire and not the Form descry. 

And now your view upon the Ocean turn, ; 

And there the Splendour of the Waves discern ; 

Cast but a Stone, or strike them with an Oar, 

And you shall Flames within the Deep explore ; ' ^ 

Or Scoop the Stream phosphoric as you stand. 

And the cold f*iame shall flash along your Hand ^ 

When lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaze 

On Weeds that sparkle and on Waves that blaze.*-«*p. IS3. 
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Hciie is the weoit scene at a different hour of the day ; 

' Be it the Summer-«Noon : a sand^ space 
The ebbing Tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot aad stony Beach above» 
Light twinkling Streams (streams ?) in bright confusion move : 
(For heated thus, the warmer Air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends)—^ 
Then the broad bosom of the Ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as its sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the Strand, 
Faint, lazy Waves o*ercreep the ridgy $andy 
Or tap the Uny Boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm teem anchored ; for they glide 
On the still Sea, urg'd'solely by the Tide ; 
Art thou n t present, this calm Scene before, 1 

Where all b. side is pebbly length of Shore, J- 

And far as ey i can reach, it can discern no more ?* J pp. f — 10. 

A prospect of the ocean inspires Mr. Crabbe with congenial 
sublimity* The * Winter Storm' is detailed with a masterly and 
interesting exactness. This is the opening of it— 

< All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam, 
The breaking Billows cast the flying Foam 
Upon the Billows rising— all the Deep 
Is restless change ; the Waves so swell'd and steep» 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells ; 
But nearer Land you may the Billows trace, 
As if contending in their watery chace ; 
May watch the mightiest till the Shoal they reachy 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl'd as they come, they strike with furious force. 
And then reflowing, take their, grating course, 
Raking the rounded Flints, which ages past 
RoU'd by their rage, and shall to ages last.' — pp. lO-«-l I . 
The various movements of the sea-birds, and the shutting in of 
darkness, are then described. The signals of distress are heard. 

< Yes, 'ds a driven vessel. I discern 
Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stem :* 
the inhabitants of the Borough crowd to the strand ; but the bols* 
terousness of the sea precludes all possibility of affording assistance 
to the crew of the distressed vesseL ^ Yet,' observes the poet, ia 
lines of dreadful meaning, 

* Yet may they view those lights upon the beach. 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach.' 
Tke sudden appearance of the moon, breaking at such a moment 
VOL. iv» 1^0. vm. 40 
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from a cloud, oyer die tempestuoiis wute, it supertativdj de- 
scribed* 

< From parted clouds the Moon her radiance throws 

On the wild waresy and all the danger shows ; 

But shews them beaming in her shining vest| 

Terrific splendour ! gloom in glory drest ! 

This for a moment^ and then clouds again, 

Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign/-^pp- 13-— IS. 

The imposing tumuk of these scenes scarcely permits us to remark 
how finely in these passages the grandeur of the subject is sup- 
ported by that of the verse. 

We have already adverted to the talent which Mr. Crabbc pos- 
sesses of delineating despair. That talent he has in this work ex- 
ercised with a daring prodigality. There are no less than three 
very prominent representations of this kind; distinguished indeed 
from each other by varieties of circumstance and crime, but all 
bearing marks of the same dark and terrible pencil. 

The first instance is that of a parish-clerk, a man strictly, but 
ostentatiously virtuous; who is at length seized with a spirit of ava- 
rice, which leads him to secure to himself a part of the sacramental 
collections. After a course of successful villany, he is detected { 
dnd the disgrace, awakening remorse, drives him to melandioly* 

* In each lone place, dejected and dismay'd, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting Form he laldf 
Or to the restless Sea and roaring Wind, 
Gave the strong Yearning^ of a ruin'd Mind : 
On the broad Beach, the silent Summer-day, 
Stretch'd on some Wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the River mingles with the Sea, ^ ^ * 

Or on the Mud-bank by the Elder-tree, " L 

Or by the bounding Marsh-dyke, there was he t -^ 
And when unable to forsake the Town, 
In the blind Couru he sate desponding down- 
Always alone ; then feebly would he crawl 
The Church*way Walk, and lean upon the Wall.'-^p. 364—365. 

To this may be opposed the representation of the feelings of one 
who, at an advanced age, became a libertine, but was finally de» 
serted by the world, and reduced to poverty. 

♦ And now we saw him on the Beach reeling, 
Or causeless walking in the wintry Wind ; 
And when it rais'd a loud and angry Sea, 
He stood and gaz'd, in wretched reverie : 
He heeded not the Frost, the Rain, the Snow, 
Close by the Sea he walked alone and slow : 
Sometimes his Frame through many an hour he spread 
Vpon a Tomb-Stone, moveless as the dead ; 
And was there found a sad and silent place. 
There would he creep with slow and measured pace j 
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Theti would he wwider hy the River side, 
And fix his eyes upon the falling Tide ; 
The deep dry Ditch, the Rushes in the Fen, 
And mossy Crag-Pits were his Lodgings then : 
There, to his discontented Thoughts a prey, 
The melancholy Mortal pin*d away.'— p. 293. 

The third victim is of a quite distinct character. « The mind 
nere^ exhibited/ says our author in his preface, * is one untouched 
^Y pity? unstung by remorse, and uncorrected by shame : yet is this 
hardihood of temper and spirit broken by want, disease, solitude 
and disappointment, and he becomes the victim of a distempered 
and horror-stricken fancy.' Preface, p. 34. 

His fate is thus depicted— 

« When tides were neap, and in the sultry day. 
Through the tall bounding Mud-banks made their way, 
Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark Warm Flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter cho^c from Man to hide, 1 

There hang his Head, and view the lazy Tide I 

In its hot slimy Channel slowly glide , J 

Where the small Eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm Shore, within the Shallows play j 
Where gaping Muscles, left upon the Mud, 
Slope their Slow passage to the Fallen Flood — . 
Jiere dull and hopeless he'd lie down and trace 
How side-long Crabs had scrawled their crooked race ; 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing Gull or clanging Golden»Eye : 
What time the Sea-Birds to the Marsh would come, ^ 
And the loud Bittern^ from the Bull-rush home, L 

Grave from the Salt-ditch side the bellowing Boom : J 
He nurst the Feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And lov'd to stop beside the opening Sluice ; 
Where the small stream, confin'd in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sad'ning sound ; 
Where all presented to the Eye or Ear, 
Oppressed the Soul with Misery, Grief, and Fear/ 

pp. 305— -506. 

« Cold nervous Tremblings shook his sturdy Frame, 
And strange Disease — ^he couid'nt say the name ; 
Wild were his dreams, and oft he rose in fright, 
Wak-d by his view of Horrors in the Nights- 
Horrors that would the sternest Minds amaze. 
Horrors that Daemons might be proud to raise ; 
And though he felt forsaken, griev'd at heart, 
To think he liv'd from all mankind apart; 
Yet, if a Mao approacb'd) in terrors he would start, J p. 30r. 
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Amid the ravings of this miserable being, he teBs of li»havbg 
seen the spectres of those whom he had murdered. 

* « *Twa8 one hot Noon, all silent, still, serene, 
** No living Being had I lately seen ; 
** I paddled up and down and dipt my Net, 
** But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get, — 
** A Father's pleasure ; when his Toil was done, 
" To plague and torture thus an only Son ; 
" And so I sat and look'd upon the Stream, 
** How it ran on, and felt as in a Dream : 
" But dream it was not ; No 1 — I fix'd my Eyea 
" On the mid Stream and saw the Spirits rise ; 
<* I saw my Father on the Water stand, 
« And hold a thin pale Boy in cither hand ; 
*< And there they glided ghastly on the top 
" Of the salt Flood and never touched a drop : ^ 
<« I would have struck them, but they knew th* intent, 
" And smil'd upon the Oar, and down they went. 



« " Now, from that day, whenever I began 
« To dip my Net, there stood the hard old Man-^ 
« He and those Boys ; I humbled me and pray'd 
« They would be gone ;— they heeded not, but stay'd : 
«« Nor could I turn, nor would the Boat go by, 
<< But gazing on the Spirits, there was I ; 
<< They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die a 
<< And every day, as sure as day arose, 
^ Would these three Spirits meet me ere the close ; 
^< To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 
" And * Come,' they said, with weak, sad voices, * come.' 
** To row away with all my strength I try'd. 
" But there were they, hard by me in the Tide, 
♦' The three unbodied Forms— «nd * Come,' stHl * come,* they 
« cried."'— -pp. 310— 3 H. 



1 
1 



From the sequel erf" this tale we shrink with horror, and hasten to 
relieve our imagination by a glimpse of fairer visions. 

We have before maintained the possibility of finding interesting 
objects of contemplation in a cottage, and are happy to be fumished 
with an illustration of our remarks in the following delightful 
iiamily group : 

' Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 
The peaceful Dwellings of our Borough Poor j 
To view a Sailor just retum'd from Sea, 
His Wife beside ; a Child on either Knee, 
And others crowding near, that none may lose 
The smallest Portion of the welcome News ; 
fWhat Dangers past, << when Seas ran Mountains high, 
** When Tempests rav'd, and Horrors veii'd the Sky > 
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*^ When Priidmce fiul'd, when CouraM grew dismay'd, 
« When the Strong fainted, and the Wicked pray'd,— 
** Then in the yawning Gulph far down we drove 
" And gazM upon the billowy Mount above : 
^ Till up that Mountain, swinging with the Gale^ 
« We view*d the horrors of the watery Vale/* * 

< The trembling Children look with steadfast EyeS) 
And panting, sob involuntary Sighs : 
Soft Sleep awhile his torpid touch delays^ 
And all is Joy and Piety and Praise/ p. 143. 

In some of Mr. Crabbe's graver descriptions there is a tone of 
chaste and unambitious serenity, which has a powerful influence 
•n the heart, and affects it like the quiet glow of a mild evening. 

Thus in the character of Eusebius-— 

« 'Tis thine to wait on Woe ! to soothe! to heal! 
With Learning social, and polite with Zeal : 
In thy pure Breasty although the Passions dwell| 
They're trained by Virtue and no more rebel j 
But have so long been active on her side^ 
That Passion now might be itself the Guide. 

< Law, Consciencei Honour, all obey*d ; all give 
Th* approving voice, and make it bliss to live : 
While Faith, when Life can nothing more supply, 
Shall strengUien Hope and make it bliss to die/-— p. 3^8* 

< Meek as the poorest Publican is he, 
And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 
Of both, in him unite the better part, 
The blameless Conduct and the humble Heart*— *ibid. 

In reading of the passions of Eusebius habitually rallying on the 
side of virtue, we are forcibly reminded of one of the sublimest 
traits in modem writing. It is the circumstance of the dying mis- 
sionary in * Elizabeth,' who spends his last breath in prayer, not for 
himself but for his orphan charge—* il sembloit encore prier pour 
elle, quand deja la mort Pavoit frappe ; tant etoit grande en son, 
ame I'habitude de la charitc ; tant durant le cours de sa longue vie, 
il avoit neglige scs propres int<^rets, pour ne songer qu' a ceux 
d'autrui, puisqu'au moment terrible de comparoitre devant le tronc 
du souveraine juge, et de tomber pour toujours dans les abimes 
dc Tetemitc ce n'etoit pas encore a lui qu*il pensoit«' 

Largely as we have already quoted from our author, we must 
bespeak the attention of our readers for one more narrative, with 
which we shall close our extracts.— -Longinus somewhere mentions 
that it was a question among the critics of his age whether the 
sublime could be produced by tenderness, If this question had not 
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been already determined, the following histotyifQuld Ittnre gone far 
to bring it to a decision : 

< Yes ! there are real Mourners— I have seen 
A fair, sad Girl, mild, suffering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim^d^ 
And to be useful as resign'd she aim'd ; 
Neatly she drest, nor vainly seem'd t* expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect ; 

But when her wearied Parents sunk to sleep) 
She sought her place to meditate and weep : 
Then to her mind was all the past display'd. 
That faithful Memory brings to Sorrow's aid : 
For then she thought on one regretted Youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion'd truth ; 
In ev'ry place she wander'd, where they'd been. 
And sadly-sacred held the parting scene j 
Where last for Sea he took his leave — ^that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace : 
For long the Courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he sail'd — ^^ This once, and then the day ;*' 
Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying Love a full consent 

< Happy he sail'd, and great the care she took, 
That he should softly sleep, and smartly look^ 
White was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
A'nd every comfort Men at Sea can know. 
Was her's to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland sail'd, and*much she told. 
How he should guard against the climate's cold $ 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood. 
Nor could she trace the Fever in his blood x 
His Messmates smil'd at flushings in his cheek. 
And he too smil'd, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 
With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail'd, y 
But quickly sank, and never more prevail'd. 

< He call'd his friend, and prefac'd with a sigh 
A Lover's message— << Thomas^ I must die : 

^ Would I could see my Sally ^ and could rest 

<< My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 

<^ And gazing go ! — if not, this trifle take, 

« And say till death I wore it for her sake ; 

« Yes ! I must die— blow on, sweet breeze, blow on I 

" Give me one look, before my life be gone, 

" Oh I give me that, and let me notdespair, 

« One last fond look— «nd now repeat the prayer.** 
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^ He had his wish, had more ; I will not pain% 
The Lovers' meetings : she beheld him fainti— 
With tender fears^ she took a nearer view. 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 
He tided to smile, and, half succeeding, saidi 
*' Yes I I must die/* and hope for ever fled. 

< Still long she nurs'd him ; tender thoughts meantime* 
Were interchangM, and hopes and views sublime. 

To her he came to die> and every daf 
She took some portion of the dread awaf ; 
With him she prayed, to him his Bible read, 
Sooth'd the faint heart, and held the aching head : 
She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh'd ; alone, she shed the tear ; 
Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
* One day he lighter seemM, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and^ aeemM to thinks 
Yet said not so — <* perhaps he w>U not sink :'* 
A sudden brightness in i»<o look appeared, 
A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— - 
Sbe had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and plac*d him in his chair | 
Lively he seem*d, and spoke of all he knew, 
Ttie friendly many, and the favourite fbw; 
Nor one that day did he to mind recall, 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people— death has made them dear. 
He nam'd his Friend, but then his hand she prest, 
And fondly whisper'd, <^ Thou must go to rest;'* 
<< I go," he said, but as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound ; 
Then gaz'd affrighten'd ; but she caught a last, 
A dying look of love, and all was past ! 

< She plac'd a decent Stone his Grave above, 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her Love ; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to Duty and the Dead ; 

She would have griev'd, had Friends presumed to spare 
The least assistance-^Hwas her proper care. 

< Here will she come and on the Grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

But if Observer pass, will take her sound, 

And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 

Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 

While Visions please her^ aud while Woes destroy,*-i»pp. 33| ST. 
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Why is the harp ihat can utter such warblings ever tuned to other 
Aotes dian those of love and tenderness ? 

We could prolong our extracts, and should be happy to adorn 
our pages with the account of the « water party,' the *ahns^ 
house,' the 'highwayman's dream,' and some select sketches <rf 
character. But it is time to draw to a close ; and we sh^ cootei^ 
ourselves with throwing together a few detached lines which struck 
us as eminently happy. 

Of the inhabitants of the poor-house— 

* Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep, 
The day iUelf U like the mght asleefi.** 

A criminal under sentence of death is represented as absorbed la 
that one prospect, 

* This makes his Features ghastly, gives the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan.'— p. 324. 

and, in his sleep, he 

< Dreams the very thirst that then urill be/ 
These two lines are singularlj^cw^^ise^ivc— 

< When half the pillow'd Man the Palsy chains, 
And the Blood falters in the bloated Veins.'— p. 146. 

fmd the second of these that relate the finishing of the hospital-^** 

< Skill, Wealthy and Vanity, obtain the iame, 
And Piety, the joy that makes no claim.'— -p. 2%7. 

The feeling of tenderness with which the dead are regarded is 
well described— 

< Now to their Love and Worth of every kind, 

A soft compunction turns th' afflicted Mind.'-— p. $2. 

From these specimens our readers will receive a very favovnbfe 
impression of the poetical talent of Mr. Crabbe ; and of Ais 
impression we are now content to leave them to the uninterrupted 
indulgence. That it should be the tendencnr of the former part of 
our criticism, to excite somewhat different ^elings, would be to us 
a matter of much self-reproach,' if we were not convinced that, in 
commenting on a writer at once of such powers and such celebri^, 
a frank exposition of our sentiments was due both to him and to 
ourselves. Should these imperfect strictures be f(»tunate enough 
to meet the eye of Mr. Crabbe, we have so much reliance on his 
candour as to believe that he will forgive their freedom. If how* 
ever we are mistaken in this conjecture, we can only express our 
hope that he may speedily revcinge himself, as he is weU able, b^ 
the production ox some work which shall compel our unqualified 
praise. 
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Art. II. The Natural Defence of an Insular Empire^ earnesthf 
recommended; with a Sketch oj a Plan to attach real Seamen 
to the Service of their Country. By Philip Patten, Admiral 
of the White Squadron of His M syesty's Fleet* 4to. pp. \0%. 
Southampton, Hatchard, 1810. 

CfN the Rst of flag-officers belonging to the royal navy, there 

will be found a certain number of veterans, who, it would seem, 

front th^ dates of their commissions as post-captains, must have 

entered the service about the middle of the last century ; many of 

them too, from the nature of the service, can have seen little or no» 

thing of it for the last twenty or thirty years. Of this number, we 

find a few who have distributed themselves, in little groups, in the 

neighbourhood of the pnncipal sea-port towns of the kingdom, 

attracted, no doubt, by a predilection for that element, on which 

their youthful days had been spent. Meeting over a can of flip, 

they discuss the news and politics of the day, relate their mutual 

grievances, lament the good old times that are past, and growl at 

the present, till, at length, they succeed in persuading each other, 

and perhaps those around them, that they are, or at least ought 

to be, exceedingly miserable, as every thing is gCMng on in the 

worst of all possible manners in this worst ^ all possible worlds* 

This may be very harmless to the parties immediately concerned^ 

and not unamustng to their audience ; but if , in an unlucky hour, 

some member of the little knot should resolve to dip his pen in 

gall, for the laudaUe purpose of setting the world right, the chances 

are ten to one that he Mrill, though unintentionally, succeed, and, 

by a silly book, reconcile his readers to the system of which he is at 

once the victim and the apology. 

We by no means intend to insinuate, much less to affirm, that 
* Philip Paten, Admiral of the White Squadron of His Majesty's 
Fleet,* is a member of any of the clubs above-mentioned ; but we 
maintain that every page of his book bears, on the face of it, the 
strongest testimony that he is, at all events, one of the numerous 
and agreeable society of croakers. In fact he tells us, in terms not 
to be misunderstood, that every thing has gone ill, and is growing 
worse, in the naval service, through the ^ignorance, presumption, 
and insanity of statesmen,' whom he accuses indiscrinainately * of 
yielding to the natural impulse of ambition, in retaining the ma- 
nagement of the navy without possessing sufficient knowledge of 
the subject ;' and after hinting, pretty broadly, that his own expe- 
rience and skill arc superior to what has generally fallen to the lot 
of others, he thinks it his duty, and determines accordingly, * to 
give information withont regard to the doctrines or opinions of any 
set of statesmen whatever.' (Prcfc 5.) 
VOL. IV. NO. viii. 41 
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If the ^ information,* thus laid before the public, had pro- 
Cceded from any but a professional person, we should have cott- 
sidered it as the effusion of a discontented mind, or a distempered 
imagination, and conseqoendy have deemed it uoworthy of any 
other notice than that of inserting its title in our * Quarter^ 
List of New Publications'; but when a professional man under^ 
takes to write a book on a professional subject, and that subject, 
as in the present instance, happens to be connected most intimately 
with the best interests, the security, and even the existence of our 
* insular empire,' such a work cannot fail to excite a more than 
ordinary degree of attention, especially if the character of the au- 
thor should stand fair in the estimation of the body to which he 
belongs. It is of some importance, thereforcy before we catet 
upon the examination of the book before us, to inquire into tte 
history of the services of the gallant admiral of the wlute, and to 
ascertain the precise period when they were performed- We find, 
accordingly, that Admiral Patten served as midshipn»aA under 
Admiral Boscawen, in the year 1755, when he took two sail of 
the line, the Alcide and Lys, before the declaration of war against 
France ; that he was present at the siege of Louisbourg in 1758» 
when the whole fleet in that port was either taken or destroyed ; 
that in 1759 he was in the action under Boscawen off Lagos ; in 
Hawke's action with Conflans in the same year ; and in the action 
of Rodney with Don Juan de Langara in 1780, in which he 
served as flag-captain to Admiral Digby. He was made post in 
1779, commanded the Milford for a short time, was removed into 
the Belle Poule, and with this ship, half manned, took the Cologne 
commanded by the notorious Luke Ryan, and, towards the end 
of the year 1 782, went on shore, where he remained unemployed 
till the 4th of December, 1803, when he hoisted his flag aa port- 
admiral in the Downs, and struck it on the 23d of May, 1804, 
when he was appointed junior sea-lord of the Board of AdmiralQr. 
At this ' board he continued to sit till the change of ministry in 
1806, when he retired to Fareham, where we most sincerely hope 
he will Icmg continue to enjoy that otium cum dtgnitate to which 
his merits so jusdy entitle him. 

From this hasty sketch, it will be seen that Admiral Patten 
has Mone the state some service,' but it will also be seen that 
bis maritime knowledge and experience are those of other times ; 
and that the short period of four^ months, in which his flag was 
flying in the Downs, was by no means sufficient to make him 
fully acquainted with the numerous changes and improvements, 
which have taken place in naval discipline and n^val tactics, since the 
commencement of the revolutionary war j a war which has crowded 
into the compass of a few years more brilliant exploits than are tci 
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be found in Ac preceding annals of our history, since the day that 
Kenry the Eighth first laid the foundation of the naval power of 
Great Briuin. 

It is true, a want of practical experience in the changes which 
have taken place might, to a certain degree, be compensated by 
close observation and deep reflection. Important facts might be 
brought together, and important conclusions drawn from them. 
We are compelled, however, to declare, that, after reading the 
work before us with great attention, we have not been able to 
discover the least trace of such qualities or results; we have found 
nothing entided to praise, but much, we are concerned to say, 
deserving of the severest censure. It was some time, indeed, before 
"we discovered the object of the gallant admiral in writing his book. 
This we shall probably develope hereafter j but we must observe 
•that no just idea of it can be formed either from the general tide 
of the work, or from tliose of the three sections into which it i# 
idivided, 

< 1; General idea of insular defence.* 

* 2. Importance ofthedirecdon of naval affairs in an insular empire.* 
« 3. Naval management reviewed, with some suggesdons for im- 
provement* 

In order, however, to take a more comprehensive view of the 
scattered subjects, which it embraces, we shall use the liberty of 
classing them under the following heads, which, in our opinion, 
are much better adapted to the nature of the publication : 

1. General and indiscriminate abuse of all men in power, for 
their ignorance, neglect, and depression of naval skill and seaman- 
ship. 

2. Importance of entrusting naval management to naval men. 

3. Prevalence of parliamentary influence in all appointments. 
It is a fashion but too common in the present day to decry all 

those who hold oficial situations in the government, and to raise 
a clamour against them merely because they are public men. We 
are concerned to find the gallant admiral joining in this senseless 
cry, not indeed directed against his majesty's present ministers in 
particular, {for he seems to have no prejudiees, except against land^ 
men^ but indiscriminately against all those whom he is pleased 
to stigmatize by the name of statesmen. Thus we have ^ impro- 
vident ministers exposing the nation to disaster by their ignorant 
presumption.' ^ Statesmen who have assumed importance when 
they deserved impeachment,' &c. (p. 8;.) We are then told of the 
* ruinous effects of entrusting the naval force of this country to mea 
completely ignorant of both the theory and the practice of maritime 
defence, as well as incompetent to judge of the officers to whon» 
they are to entrust the salvation of the state ;' (p. 63.) and reminded 
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that our success has not been owing * to the prudent care <rf irc- 
BDonsiWe landmen, who provided fleets, but t» the artnrc ^all 
of real seamen, who converted the probable materials tor dclcat 
into actual victory.' The ' ridiculous ravings,' the ' deranged ima- 
gination,* the, dreaming dependence' of our statesmen are patnot- 
ically contrasted with the superior management of an ^^^' 
enlightened, and discerning enemy.' (p. 5.) Our readers no doubt 
will be startled at hearing that the naval admrnistration ol ttos 
country has been so ' silly and imbecile,' while that of the enemy has 
been so active and so brilliant as to excite the admiration ot a 
British officer, and to deserve the imitation of the British natm. 
These assertions appear to us to savour of a disposition * to seek to 
fame in the heresies of paradox.' There is, however, a plentrfol 
sprinkling of matter much less recondite ; and the vaguest and 
falsest assertions are interlarded with such propositions as, * *«/^j 
struction of a great navy requires time,' * it is impossible to buM 
without materials,^ many fleets have perished in the ocean, and 
several others equally undeniable. But passbg over the one and 
the. other, let us proceed to examine some of the charges, of a more 
specifix: nature, against public men, as connected with the aav^ 
fdfairs of this cot^itry. 

<Tbe rulcpsdf a state claim, or rather seize upon, a pardcipatioii,' 
which knowledge or sound judgment deny to all but professionftl men. 
To malte this claim more plausible, statesmen decry or depiess naval 
skill, as an unnecessary accomplishment ; and they give no encourage* 
inent to those who employ themselves in studies which set them at a 
greater distance from participating in what attracts the universal attes- 
tion of a whole people. Men will not apply to studies which are 
neither to be regarded nor rewai'ded ; and this penuriousness of minis- 
ters is not the effect of a desire to save the public from expense, but 
^ desire to depress the skill which depresses their pursuits, and ope- 
rates in the same insensible manner, that envy seizes upon the human 
mind. The motive is ambidon, the effect is (tepression. This odtoa« 
passion is so harassing that no man owns it, no man will adaoit that 
it inhabits his breast; the progress is insensible, and gains admittance, 
witnout our knowledge, because it is difficult to distinguish a destrt 
%o excel from a desire to depress; Here they cannot excel, they must 
fiepress.* p. 25. 

It will sometimes, as we before hinted, happen to an irritable 
perbon, to indulge his petulance in assertions so gratuitous, so 
wild and extravagant, as to carry their own refutation along with 
them. Of diis kind are those contained in the above extract; 
and we shall content ourselves with expressing a hope that they 
exhibit not a picture of the writer's mind in moments of cool 
Inflection. Again, 
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< Among the higher ranks in the land and in the sea force^ a real 
character is always well known ; although it be frequently mistaken 
by statesment and sometimes concealed by those whose envy or jea^ 
lousy is excited, and prompts them to depress those whom they cannot 
equal in knowledge or conduct.' p. 27. 

On which we shall only remark, that, if a real character be 
ahuays well known, it is rather a solecism to say it is frequently 
mistaken, and sometimes concealed. We shall extract but another 
passage, as applicable to the first head of our division of the book, 
and then proceed to make a few remarks ott this part of the 
subject. 

< There still remains an instance of the contempt of maritime 
skill, which must attract some notice, because it arises in that power 
of the state, which is in constant activity ; and, although a cabinet 
council may be unknown to the constitution, the meetings of the men 
who compose that council, and who are each responsible for the 
measures he advises, are well known. These confidential counsellors 
generally agree in material points. Among these points, one seems 
to have been long and universally settled ; ^namely, that it iS not ne- 
cessary a sea officer should be a member of that council. But this 
council is in the constant management of an empire, whose whole 
possessions can only be approached, maintained, and protected by 
ships. Sea oncers are not excluded, but the desire to suppress sea* 
manship operates so powerfully, as to incline wise men to deem any 
information better than that derived from practical knowledge. Hence 
msy be traced landmen, who have never been on the water, at the el- 
how of ministers, to tell them something about ships : And hence the 
rise of men of this description.' p. 59. 

Now if the gallant admiral has formed this conclusion, as we 
strongly suspect he has, because ^the wise men of the cabinet' 
have not thought it necessary to avail themselves of his practical 
knowledge ; we can at least afford him this consolation, that they 
are in the constant habit of advising with, and consulting those 
naval officers, whose * real characters' are well known, whenever 
points of naval service are the subjects of discussion ; a practice 
however which may now perhaps be considered as somewhat less 
necessary, since he has favoured the world with his ideas on ^ the 
Natural Defence of an Insular Empire.' 

In the great variety of subjects, which necessarily fall under our 
attemioD, we meet with many stnpiige inconsistencies, and absurd 
positions, but we never could have imagined it would fall to our 
lot to encounter, from any quarter, a charge so monstrous and 
unfounded as ths^t of neglect and contempt of the naval service. 
We had, on the contrary, most confidently persuaded ourselves, 
before we stumbled on this work, that if there was any one 
feeling more predominant thaQ the rest, throughout the whole 
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cation, in favour of any class of men, or any profession^ that 
feeling leaned most decidedly towards seamen, and the sea- service. 
We would ask the gallant admiral then, on what occasion the 
naval service has been neglected ? Why does he rail, in genexsl 
terms, against the government for *the contemptible ideas' it 
entertains of the navy, without producing a single instance id 
support of so injurious a charge i What act of ^llantry can he 
point out, which has been overlooked ^ Has not, on the con- 
trary, every encouragement been held out, every honour conferred, 
every reward bestowed, on the brave defenders of our country ? 
and have no monuments been erected at the public expense, even 
to captains of frigates, who have braveljy fought and fallen in the 
moment of victory ? Was Lord St. Vincent * depressed and dis- 
regarded* when he was raised from the station of a private gentle- 
man to an English earldom, with an adequate pension ? Were the 
services of Lord Howe, Lord Duncan, Lord Nelson, and Lord 
CoUingwood, all of private, and some of obscure families, dis- 
regarded ? The gallant admiral must indeed have been peculiarly 
unfortunate, if he has any real cause for advancing a position^ 
which, we venture to affirm, will be universally rejected as soon, 
as heard. 

But there has been a total inattention, we are told, to all naval 
improvement ; and ^ where naval force is of the most consequence, 
in that very country naval skill has been more imdervalued by the 
government, than it has been in a neighbouring country, not de- 
pending on sea force.' (p. 22.) He seems, indeed, to think that 
this observation is a litde ' paradoxical,' and that facts are neces- 
sary to prove it ; he gives none, however, but simply informs us 
that they are to be found in the conduct of the governments of 
France and England, in the course of the last century. 

^ In France the army forms the essential defence. England must 
depend almost solely upon a n^vy for protecdon. The condnentai 
state produced a Bouguer, a Du Hamel, a L'HoIe, a Morgues, &c. 
with several other eminent authors, who carried the tlieoreucal know- 
ledge of naval architecture, naval artillery, naval tactics, and naval 
signals, to a height which has not at this moment been exceeded 
Whilst in Britain, not a single original work worthy of consideratioQ 
has been published on any of these subjects. All the knowledge oa 
points so important has been derived from France. Even now, what- 
ever Britain has valuable in the models of ships of war, has been 
copied from those of the continental states, and frequently where 
England has attempted to improve, experience hath brought forth de- 
fective knowledge instead of improvement.' p. 33. 

It is well known, that one of the most difficult problems in naval 
architecture is that of assigning the best possible form to a ship's 
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bottom, so as to give her the advantages of fast sailing, gres^ ca- 
pacity for stowage, space for lodging the crew, great stability in 
blowing weather, and sufficient distance between the lower deck 
ports, and the line of flotation. All these qualities are connected 
with, or depend upon, so many other circumstances, that it is 
almost hopeless to expect any general solution to so complicated a 
problem. Indeed Admiral Patten admits that the very best 
authors on naval architecture (the French of course) have fallen 
into innumerable errors, which nothing but practical experience 
could correct ; and, that * this degree of uncertainty, on a point 
so material, establishes a fact, not perfectly understood, namely, 
that no theories^ or demonstrations adduced from theories^ can 
ascertain the best models for ships of war^ p. 33. If this then 
be the case, with regard to the theoretical knowledge of naval 
architecture, as we really believe it to be, we do not clearly see of 
what great importance that knowledge is, which, according to the 
admiml's statement, we have derived, or can expect to derive, from 
France. If neither * theories, nor demonstrations derived from 
theories,' are to.be put in competition with 'practical experience,' 
we have obviously the advantage of the enemy in this respect, as 
far as well-grounded experience is pcrferable to vague theory. It 
will not be denied that we excel them in the use of the adze, in 
every kind of workmanship, and in the mode of fastening the 
timbers ; and if the lines of our ships* bottoms be not quite so 
finely and scientifically drawn, we believe it is generally allowed 
that they possess qualities, which fully compensate their want of 
beauty. While this continues to be the case, and while we retain 
the practice of * floating the enemy's ships' into our own harbours, 
we nave no objection to their studying the theory ol floating bodied 
in a resisting medium. For the satisfaction, however, of the gal- 
lant admiral, (though satisfaction is not always synonymous with 
gratification,) we can inform him, that every attention is now paid 
towards the encouragement of science in the navy and the dock- 
yards. The institution of the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth 
has been greatly improved since his time, and an able Professor 
of Mathematics, from the University of Cambridge, placed at the 
head of it. A plan has also been brought to maturity, and is now 
in progress of execution, (with, as we observe, the happiest 
promises of success,) for introducing a superior class of ap- 
prentices to the master shipwrights, for the purpose of studying 
the theory of naval architecture on mathematical principles. And 
for those admirable institutions we are not indebted to * naval men ;^ 
but to those 'landmen who despise maritime skill,' and whose 
study it is to ' depress seamanship.' 
>Vith regard to ' Naval Artillery,' we believe that the construe- 
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tion of our pieces of ordnance is founded on principles as sound 
and scientific, and the use of them quite as well understood^ in 
England as in France ; while the quality of gunpowder made in 
the latter country is not to be compared with that manufactured 
here. As to * Naval Tactics,' we may observe, that the practice 
of the last and present wars has rendered it quite unnecessary for 
our officers to have recourse to France for information on those 
heads* It would have been but justice, however, to the reputa* 
tion of his countryman, had the gallant admiral excepted ^ Clerk's 
Naval Tactics' from the sweeping observation, that * not a single 
original work worthy of consideration has been published on this 
subject*' The work, to say the least of it, is both ^ original' and 
ingenious, and if we mistake not, has been deemed worthy of 

* consideration' by very eminent and distinguished naval officeis. 
After all, that system of tactics, best suited to the valour and skHl 
of British seamen, will probably be found in the concise and 
comprehensive instruction of the immortal Nelson ; ^ Lay your 
ship alongside one of the enemy, and you cannot do far amiss.' 
Other officers were pretty much of the same opinion long before 
the time of Nelson. In 1780, when Admiral Geary commanded 
the chanel fleet, of which Rear-admiral Kempenfelt was captain, 
the latter had taken great pains to put together a code of signals, 
with which he used to exercise the fleet to their mutual satisfaction. 
One day they discovered, as they thought, the enemy's fleet. The 
code of signals was resorted to ; but, in the hiury and anxiety to get 
at the enemy, the manoeuvers did not go on quite so well as before. 
Geary, growing impatient, and, recollecting perhaps the example 
of his old commander. Sir Edward Hawke, ^ who grasped at vie- 
tpry by an irregular attack,'* ran up to Kempenfelt, and seizing 
him by the hand, exclaimed with great emphasis, * Now my dear 
Kempy do, for God's sake, throw your signals overboard, and make 
that which we all understand, — "to bring the enemy to close 
action." ' We s^e ready, therefore, to admit, as far as regards 

* Naval Signals,' that there was a time, and that within Ae recol- 
lection of Admiral Patten, when the system of signals was as de- 
fective as it well could be ; but smce the improvement of Kempen- 
fek's numerical flags by Lord Howe, it has continued in a state of 
progressive amendment to the present day ; and, we think we may 
venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that there is now 
in use, in the British fleet, as complete a code of signals as can 
possible be desired, and much superior to any that are in use 
by the enemy. By means of this code, and Popham^s telegraph, 
as it is called, whatever is necessary to be known can be readily 

* Sir Jolm Lindsay^ endence on admiral Keppel^s court-martiaL 
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comimuiicated. Of this we had a striking example, in diat sub- 
lime monition, conveyed to, and simultaneously understood by, 
fifteen thousand men, in the awful hour of that tremendous battle, 
which gave to England the most decisive and splendid of her vic- 
tories, but deprived her of the greatest of her heroes—* England 

K2P£CTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY.' 

When Admiral Patten thinks proper to sneer at our * maritime 
managers' for ' fostering and instructing foreign sea officers ;* and 
to consider their being received into our ships of war for naval 
instruction, as a proof of the ' contemptible light in which naval 
skill is viewed by the rulers of this insular empire,' while it shows, 
hesayS) ' in what estimation the superior skill of British seamen 
and sea officers is held in all the maritime states ;' we shall only 
observe, that his first position is something very like nonsense, and 
at all events that the conclusion drawn from it does not follow 
from the premises ; the latter position is indeed fatal to the doctrine 
which he is labouring to establish. 

We proceed to the consideration of the second head, 
namely, ^that naval management should be entrusted to naval 
men,' or, in other words, that the first lord of the admiralty should 
be a professional man. On tliis point we have the misfortune 
again to differ from the admiral, and we deem it right to assign 
our reasons for it. In the first place, then, if distinguished succesis 
be any criterion of good management, we believe that facts will 
be found to be all against him. The proudest triumphs, the most 
brillianl; victories, have been achieved by fleets and squadrons pre- 
pared ^nd distributed by the direction, and under the management^ 
of landpaen. Thus the battle of Rodney with Don Juan de Lan* 
gara^ his splendid victory of the 12th of April, 1782; the defeat 
of the French fleet on the 1st of June, 1794 ; the victories of Cape 
St. Vincent and of Camperdown in 1797; of the Nile in 1798; 
the battle of Copenhagen in 1801 ; and the totd defeat of the 
combmed fleets of France and Spain before Trafalgar, were aH 
obtained by fleets prepared and commanded by officers appointed 
by landmen. For although Lord Barham presided at the board 
of admiralty, when the last and most brilliant of those victories 
was achieved, we consider his lordship more of a civilian than a 
seaman ; besides, the ships engaged were fitted and prepared by 
Lord Melville's directions, a large proportion of them by doubling 
and cross-bracing, according to a plan of Snodgrass ; so far was 
a ^ landman' from rejecting what was considered as an improve- 
ment, in like manner, though Lord St. Vincent actually sat at 
the board wheu the battle of Copenhagen was fought, yet all the 
preparations were made under Lord Spencer's superintendance : 
and although a naval lord presided on the 12th of April, 1782, yet 
the arrangements and disppsition were aiQUiaUy iiiade>hy.his prede-/ 
VOL. jv. NO. yiiz. 42 
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cesser Lord Sandwich. It was on this occasion that Lord Notdi, 
on addressing himself to the new ministry in the House of Com* 
jnons, observed, * It is true you have triumphed, but you fiau^ 
with Philip^s troops/ 

Facts then, as far as splendid naval victories are concerned, mt 
all in favour of landmen j and, unless we are greatly mistaken, we 
shall be borne out in saying, tliat public opinion, as well as the 
general feeling of the service, runs in the same direction. The 
truth is, that in the first place, a professional man, from the vety 
nature of the service, cannot devest himself of predilections and 
prejudices in favour of particular individuals. * Sea officers,' says 
Admiral Patten, ' are shut up together in ships, even for years, wiA 
excluded from the rest of the world, and in consequence arc better 
kno¥m by each other.* This we believe to be perfectly tree, 
and it is this knowledge of each other, this uninterrupted iater- 
eourse, this union of sentiments, those lasting friendships thus 
contracted, that unfit naval men for naval management. If a mm, 
indeed can be supposed so far to devest himself of the best feetings 
of human nature, from the moment that he takes his seat at the 
admiralty board, as to shake off at once all recollections of the 
companions of his eariy days, those who gained laurels by his side, 
w^ho shared his dangers, and partook in sdl his pleasures, dien 
indeed the objection, on the score of prejudice, might be gcvt 
over ; but such a supposition militates against all experience. We 
have no desire to rake up the ashes of die dead, or to disturb the 
repose of the dying, by a retrospective view of the naval nuuu^^e- 
ment of naval men ; but we may be permitted to observe, that 
such a view would afford but a bad specimen of that hanaony and 
eordial co-operadon so desirable in idl great bodies of men, and 
more particularly so in that which constitutes die navy of Great 
Britain. 

In the second place, when Admiral Patten contends for placbg 
naval management in naval hands, we presume that nothing short 
of a complete seaman should, according to his ideas, preside at 
^e board of admiralty. Now to become such, it b necessary to 
enter the service not later than fourteen or fifteen years of age ; 
Alt youngster, thus entering, will be one mid twenty before he can 
be qualified to obtain the commission of a lieutenant. He can* 
not now, as in the days of Admiral Patten, have his name on the 
books of one of his majesty's ships, and the time of his servitude 
going on, while he is actually at school ; he cannot now sling hb 
cot in the cockpit, and eat his commons at Cambridge on the same 
day. *He must be borne on the books, and actually serve on 
board one or more of his majesty's ships, six complete years ;'* 

' '* • Naval InstrucliOM. 
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taoA to guard against false iceitificates of age, good condutt, or 
time of service, the naval instructions pronounce the tremendous 
anathema ^ of dismissd from die naval service,' even if the fraud 
should not be discovered until he who practised it has attained the 
highest rank in Aat service. Having obtained the commission of 
fieutenant he must serve two, he m€ttf serve ten, years before he is 
qualified for that of a commander, and one year more, probably a 
dozen yem, with this rank, before he can be advanced to that of 
post-captain. It is not liitely, therefore, while the best part of 4 
man's Hfe is employed in the acquirement of professional skill, that 
he can, at the same time, have obtained that general knowledge 
which alone can enable him to take those broad and comprehend 
aive views, which arc inseparable from the character of a great 
statesman. < 

Having thus briefly shown that neither facts nor public opinion, 
nor education, are in favour of professional men being placed at 
the head of the admiralty, it is now time to return to our author, 
'who has himself furnished us, though undesignedly, with a few 
documents to prove, that very foolish measiires can be resorted to, 
eveir under naval management* 

« The influence of defective knowledge is however apparent It is 
l3iis deficiency which produced and spread the ridiculous terror of the 
Boulogne flotilla. This promulgated the idea that we could be in- 
vaded by boats, in the face of line of battle ships. Thb built Mar- 
tello towers instead of those ships, and provided contemptible defences 
against invasion. This crowded the mouths of our rivers, and the 
livers themselves, with the most miserable stationary vessels, undei^ 
the names of guard-ships, gun-boats, 8cc. vessels, some of which 
90uld not be moved, and others so defective in motion as to be almost 
useless. Every real seaman «aw with |;»ty> mingled with the most 
sovereign contempt, the administrations of this country adopt measures 
so contrary to knowledge, acquired by practical seamanship, perhaps 
with the approbation of men who had been at sea, but who probabiy^ 
were as distinct from real seamen, as a tinker is from a watch-maker/ 
p. 60. 

These are mighty silly proceedings, it must be confessed, if 
true to the extent stated by the gallant admiral, and as unlike the 
measures of real seamen as can well be imagined ; yet they were 
the measures of Lord St* Vincent and his able coadjutors Rear* 
admiral Markham and Sir Thomas Trowbridge, who, we are 
rather inclined to think, understood seamanship somewhat better 
than a tinker can be supposed to understand the machinery of a 
watch. But to proceed, 

< These measures, and these vessels, are now known to be what they 
really werct that is, of.no use whatever; even the enemy has seeit 
tlie insignificance of such a sea force, and appears to have adopted 
another mode of attack. The wonderful hulks and' gun-boats have 
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been sold or destroyed, but the wise projectors hare escaped the 
general wreck.' p. 61. 

* Call you this backmg your friends ?' We mainly suspect Aat 
they will not thank you for it. But the gallant .admiral does not 
stop here ; ^ter a sneer, as indecent as it is unmerited, against * our 
excellent army, our patriotic militia, and noble-minded volunteers,' 
followed by some injudicious, though we trust unfounded^ reflexions 
on the Board of Admiralty respecting the mutinies of 1797, h^ ^ms 
proceeds, 

* To these might be added the practicable plan of obstnicting Ae 
passage of ships in navigable rivers and in tide harbours, where the 
effect of strong currents of water in deepening new channels s^med 
to be so well understood. With the still more mgenious conception of 
confining a flotilla m a dry harbour, where the deposited mast of 
stone could be removed by land-carriage at low water And, to 
finish the climax, the adoption of the sublime invention of blowing the 
largest ships in the air, by gunpowder submerged in an element 
yielding in every direction so as to destroy the force applied to a point 
-where it must meet with firnircMstanc£LV.p. &7. 

We apprehend that Lord St. Vinc;ent will not feel very grateiii} 
to the gallant admiral for reviving the subject of the memorable stone 
expedition, notwithstanding the cold credit which in another place 
he has given to him for being *■ assiduous in endeavours to discover 
errors/ As to the noble earl being *' destitute of political influence^' 
and ^ never possessing the degree of power attached to landiaea ; 
who had the influence required to obtain the concurrence of the per-^ 
son who held the purse-strings of the state,' we can only say that if 
Admiral Patten be in the right, the world at large has be^ egre- 
giously in the wrong. The ^sublime invention' which constitutes the 
finishing climax' of foolish measures, enumerated by the admiral^ al- 
ludes, we imagine, to the clockwork machines of a man of the name 
of Fulton, the adoption of which by the Board of Admiralty was suf- 
ficiently ridiculed in the opposition papers of the day. Now as 
Admiral Patten was a member of that very ^ catamieuxm admiralty,' 
and consequently a naval adviser of Lord Melville ; we cannot but 
think it quite as unbecoming in him to revive this subject, as it is 
indiscreet to recal to our minds that of the stone expedition. If 
the measure appeared to him so silly, as to bring merited ccmtempt 
upon the board, it was his duty to have remonstrated against it ; if 
he did remonstrate, but without effect, it would have been more 
dignified in him to resign his seat, than to continue at the board; 
at any rate, he might have abstained from proclaiming to the 
world his present opinion of the folly of such an experiment, as, 
by his own accoimt, la// these mysterious, all these profound 
schemes, have not only been countenanced, but actually prepared 
for execution by those who had the management of the naval affain 
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oi this country/ (p. 680 sunong whom was the gallant adminA 
of the white squadron. 

But this unfortunate advocate for naval management being 
placed in the hands of naval lords, still proceeds to give fresh in« 
stances of their blundering incapacity. 

< During that short peace (of Amiens,) experience demonstrated} 
that not a single line of battle ship could be manned with volunteer 
seamen in more, (we suppose he means less) than a twelvemonth The 
ministry at that time asserted, that fift^ line of battle ships could be pre* 
pared for service in two months. But it was found that they meant ships 
without seamen.' p. 75. 

What simpletons must Lord St* Vincent and his coadjutors 
have been, not to distinguish between a ship, and the animal 
that manages it ! This is naval skill and naval management with a 
vengeance ! Surely the admiral cannot mean to insinuate that his 
lordship was looking forward to the arrival of that glorious period, 
inrhen by the perfectibility of the human mind, so happily imagined 
by Condorcet, and of human inventions, so practically demonstrated 
1^ Godwin, ships, as well as ploughs, might reasonably be ex« 
pected to regulate their own movements* 

We do not think it necessary to pursue this subject; enough has 
been said to show that the admiral has injured the cause which he 
Tcdunteered to support* For our own parts, we have no other 
predilection for a landman being placed at the head of our naval 
affairs, than that which arises from a conscientious belief, that the 
great body of our brave defenders are strongly impressed with a 
feding, that more attention will be paid to their representations, 
and more substantial justice rendered to their claims by one, who 
comes to the administration of this department unprejudiced to- 
wards any particular class of men, than by a seaman who cannot 
possibly be unbiassed in making his selections* We are fully aware 
that the bow of Ulysses is not to be bent by every stripling, and 
that great talent is required to wield the mighty machine, on 
which our safety and existence as a nation must chiefly depend ; 
but we cannot persuade ourselves, as Admiral Patten seems to 
think, that there is any witchcraft in the management of mari?^ 
time affairs ; the detail of which, after all, is, and always must 
be, left to naval men, whoever may preside. For instance, there 
18 now at the Board of Admiral^ an admiral, a vice-admiral, 
and a rear-admiral, all of whom have seen good service, to advise 
and assist the first lord : at the navy-board, there are two rear- 
admirals, and three old post-captains ; and in each of the great 
dock-yards of the kingdom, as well as at the naval establish* 
ments abroad, there is a commissioner, who is an old post-cap- 
tain, one or more master attendants, who are old and experienced 
masters in the service, and the best master shipwrights that can be 
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gekcted. It cannot surely iliefi be said widi propriety, tliat the 
naval affairs of this kingdom arc committed to the care of ^htod- 
l&en.' We cahnot suppose the gallant admiral means to cany his 
yeneradon for ^ seamanship' so far, as to expect that the first lent! 
of the Admiralty should superintend the stowing of the hold, or give 
directions for die iron-ballast being * winged up,' or kept down ; still 
less that he should take a trip to instruct the ship's company to clear 
hawse, cat the anchor, reef the topsails, &c* In our estimation^ the du- 
ties of his office are mainly different. — ^To keep up a sufficient and 
effective force of ships and men ; to make a proper distributton of that 
force, according to the state and the probable views of the enemy in 
different parts of the world ; to provide an adequate supply of 
naval stores ; to appoint approved officers to important commands ; 
to attend to the claims of long and meritorious services ; to pre- 
serve the established discipline of die fleet, and to enforce obedi- 
ence to instructions ; to check all wasteful and unnecessary expen- 
diture ; to see that due attention to economy be observed in all 
the dock-yards, and civil establishments of the navy, at honae and 
abroad, and to husband all our resources-— these are, in our opinion, 
among the important and essential duties of a first lord of the 
admiral^* And we feel it to be due to the character of him,* who 
now presides at that board, to declare our firm conviction, diat, 
if an unceasing attention to the duties of his office, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the naval history of his country, a vigorous under^ 
standing, a manly cast of character with a disposition to conciliate, 
and an anxious desire to promote the interests, the comforts, and 
the honour of those brave men, to whom the best defence a( die 
nation is entrusted— -if qualifications such as these can be said to 
hold out a fair promise, then may we with confidence affirm, that 
the lustre of the British navy will not be tarnished in his hands^ 
but that its energies will continue to be maintained, and its powar 
exerted, to the satisfaction of the country, and probably to diat of 
the gallant admiral himself; notwithstandmg his antipatnies against 
^landmen,' antipathies which, by many points of resemblance, have 
£3rcibly reminded us of the feelings which prompted, and the taste 
which uttered, the amphibious invectives of that venerable com- 
mander, Commodore Trunnion. 

We do not know whether Admiral Patten be ignorant of what 
is highly deserving of notice, that the instructions and standing 
orders for the officers and commissioners of the navy, and those for 
the respective officers of the dock-yards, by which the civil govern- 
ment of the navy has been regulated down to the present time, 
were drawn up, nearly a century and a half ago, by a * landman*' 
The numerous MS. volumes in the Pepysian library at Cambridge, 

^ ' ' ■ ■III ■ ■ ■ .11 I ..... I I I 1^ I I ■ III Bifc* 

♦ Tbe Right Honourable Charles Yorkc. 
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are a proud monument of the extraonlinary knowledge, the talentv^ 
and the industry of Mr. Samuel Pepys, secretary of the admiralty^ 
under the Duke of York, when Lord High- Admiral of Great 
Britain. 

We come now to the third and last head, ^ The prevalence of 
pariiamentary influence in all appointments.' 

< Parliamentary influence in all appointments is too obvious, and too 
trite a subject to require any particular notice here, these pag;es being 
destined to prove to the public the necessity of maritime knowledge in 
c:onducring maritime affairs. But if that influence be deemed injurious 
in mushroom-like advancement in the army, it becomes doubly injurious 
in a service which requires a long experience to manage the machine^ 
independent of ail knowledge of that discipline which is to reconcile and 
to keep in order seamen collected by violence, and consequently in the 
habit of deeming both mutiny and desertion as privileges attached to 
their situation.* p. 30. 

Reserving to ourselves the * privilege* of saying a few words on 
the dangerous, but unfounded, doctrine contained in the latter part 
of this extract; we proceed to shew how totally void of truth is the 
common cant about parliamentary influence in naval appointments ; 
for we cannot consider, as the admiral appears to do, a charge of 
so serious a nature, however trite the subject may be, as undeserv- 
ing of particular notice. It is the triteness of the gallant admiraPs 
remarks, and his general and undistinguishing censure, that we have 
to complain of; and the only way to refute him is by following a 
contrary practice, and descending to particulars. It will, we con* 
ccive, be sufficient for our purpose, if we confine ourselves to the 
high commands in the navv; the greater the object, the greater 
will be the struggle to obtain it, and consequently the greater the 
activity of the influence of which we speak. No one can possibly 
persuade himself, that the appointments of Lord Nelson and Lord 
Collingwood to the command of the Mediterranean fleet were 
owing to pariiamentary influence ; but leaving these, let us advert 
to the several commands as they now stand. Was then, we would 
ask the gallant admiral, the appointment of Sir James Saumarez to 
the Baltic, of Sir Charles Cotton to the Mediterranean, of Ad- 
miral Drury to the East, and of Admiral Sir ~ ~ " 
West Indies ; of Admiral Rowley to Jamaica, of 
to Halifax, and of Admiral Duckworth to Newfo 
Gambler to the Channel fleet, of Sir Roger Curt 
and Sir Robert Calder to Plymouth, were all or 
appointments conferred in consequence of the ii 
holders or their friends possessed in Pariiam( 
Sir Edward Pellew to the North Sea squadron, 
to Yarmouth, of Admiral Campbell to the Dc 
Admirals Sir Samuel Hood> Msirtip, and Free] 
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lurte commands in the Mediterranean, of Admiral Berkeley to lis* 
bon, .the effect of parliamentary influence ; or, to descend a litde 
lower, was it the influence of Parliament that sent Lord Cochrane 
to command the fire-ships in Basque Roads ? if so, it must diea 
be admitted that His Majesty has made choice of the best natured 
Administration upon record : for without pretending to much par- 
liamentary experience, we cannot but know that many of those 
officers, and most of their friends, are, when in the House of 
Commons, usually to be found on the opposition benches. Nay, 
to bring the matter home to the gallant admiral's own bosom, 
we will ask, if it was parliamentary influence that obtained bim 
promotion when first-lieutenant of the Royal Oak, or raised bim to 
the rank of post-captain ? Was it this baneful influence, which he 
tells us ^ is so well known to be exerted in all sq)pointment8,' diat 
gave him the temporary command of the Prince George, a second 
rate, while yet a master and commander f We will answer these 
questions for him without any hesitation in the negative; and we 
will tell him moreover, that it was the influence of his own merit 
which induced the Admiralty to entrust him with so important a 
charge. Was it, we would farther ask him, parliamentary influence 
that hoisted his flag in the Downs as port-admiral, and brought him 
from thence to the Board of Admiralty ? or was it not rather the 
influence of his friend Sir Charles Middleton, under whom he had 
the good fortune to serve as lieutenant thirty years ago ? Away then 
with this common place cant of disappointed men. If any flagrant 
proofs of such an influence are in the Admiral's possession, let them 
be openly brought forward. We challenge him to do it. If he can- 
not produce them, we would then recommend him, on the revisal of 
his book, to omit, as an act of justice to himself, all those splenetic 
railings against the corruption of men of power, for appointing 
* ignorant and presumptuous officers to important commands ; and 
for entrusting, the naval force of this country to men completely 
Ignorant of both the theory and the practice of maritime defence ; 
as well as incompetent to judge of the characters of the officers, to 
whom they are to entrust the salvation of the state.' p. 63. 

We would just put one question more to Admiral Patten, arising 
out of this part of his subject ; Does he really believe that the son» bro- 
ther, or cousin of a member of parliament must, therefore be a less 
meritorious officer than another who may stand in the same degree of 
relationship with a naval First Lord of the Admiralty, or one who 
may have had the honour of walking his quarter-deck I Of two 
candidates for employment, of equal ability and of equal standix^^ 
will he pretend to say that if the First Lord of the Admiralty 
should happen to prefer the friend or relation of a member of 
Parliament, such an appointment ought to be immediately stig- 
matized as the result of parliamentary influence f Weak indeed 
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must that First Lord of the Admiralty be, who,' with the full and 
uncontroled patronage of the naval service, suffers his judgment 
to be biased by any influence but that which attaches to long and 
jmeritorious ser\'ices and established character ; and we again re- 
peat, that the best security for due attention being paid to the 
claims of the great body of naval officers will be found in the un- 
vrarped and unprejudiced mind of an able, upright, and honourable 
civilian. 

With unfeigned concern, we now advert to the latter part of the 
paragraph above quoted. It is known, and has long been a sub^ 
ject of regret, that the mode of manning the fleet forms an 
anomaly in the constitution of our free government ; but so much 
have imperious necessity and long usage sanctioned the practice, 
that the most violent reformers and outrageous philanthropists have 
carefully abstained from bringing a subject of so delicate a nature 
into public discussion. What excuse then can possibly be found 
for an officer who has attained the highest rank in the service, who 
denies having any cause for discontent, who makes po complaint 
of being neglected or unrewarded, and who from his standing on 
the list may one day expect to arrive at the enviable situation of 
^ Admiral of the Fleet,' what possible excuse, we say, can be found 
for one so circumstanced proclaiming to the world that British 
seamen * collected by violence' are, in consequence thereof, *in 
the habit of deeming both mutiny and desertion as privileges at- 
tached to their situation.' At a moment like the present, when not 
only the liberties of Great Britain, but the only remaining hope of 
the civilized world, rest chiefly on the exertions of the British navy, 
is it politic, is it becoming, is it honest we would ask, for an officer 
of Admiral Patten's rank, to hold out opinions of so dangerous a 
tendency, were they even true? But how shall we characterise 
those assertions, if they be false i How, but as foul and malignant 
libels on our brave seamen ! They know too well the enormity of 
the crimes of mutiny and desertion, and the punishment which, by 
the Articles of War, awaits every man * in and belonging to the 
fleet,' no matter how he came there, who shall be found guilty of 
either, to entertain the senseless notion that these are * privileges 
attached to their situation.' They know too that every attention 
has been paid, every indulgence granted, to make their situation as 
comfortable as the nature of the service is capable of admitting ; 
and in return they are satisfied and grateful. Their condition 
indeed was never so good, the general state of discipline never 
better than at this moment : and die happy effects resulting from it, 
are proclaimed to the world in every gazette. 

After endeavouring to find fault with every part of the present 
system of naval management, we naturally expected that the gal- 

VOL. IV. NO. VIII. 43 
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bnt admiral would have something of his own to propose in Bcu 
of it ; and accordingly we find towards the conclusion of his book, 
* a sketch of a plan wr attaching real seamen to the royal navy.* 
And here, by the way, we think we have discovered the secret 
wound which rankles in his bosom, and the principal cause of hb 
-dislike to a ^ landman^ being placed at the head of the Board of 
Admiralty. The ideas on which his plan is grounded were com- 
municated, it seems, to Lord Spencer, about two years before the 
mutinies took place in 1797, but his suggestions were not attend- 
ed to by that noble Lord, who, he tells us, * greatly misapprehend- 
ed the whole subject.' p. 65. And, as projectors are perscverixig 
people, and not easily put out of conceit with the offspring of their 
own brain, it may readily be supposed that the Admiral's plan wa» 
brought before Lord Melville, who gave him a seat at the Board; 
but with no better success ; hence the sneer against catamarans. 
From his friend Lord Barham it cannot be supposed that he would 
withhold his plan ; still nothing was done upon it ; and hence the 
gende thrust at the Board of Revision, * whose object,' he say% 
^ would seem to be that of looking out for matter to continue its 
labours, rather than to present any thing usefuL* p. 13. We leave 
to Lord 3arham and his coadjutors, the task of answering this part 
of the book. 

.We have but few observations to make on his * plan for attaching 
real seamen to the royal navy.' His first proposal is to increase 
the pay of the warrant officers, and to fix it by some ^infallible 
criterion ;' for instance, * that their emoluments should exceed the 
advantages arising to masters of merchant vessels aggregately con^ 
sidered.* A more fallible criterion he could not well have stum* 
bled upon ; some of these masters having 8/. some lOL and others 
even 20/. a month ; some having shares in the vessels diey com- 
mand, and others in the cargoes, and almost all of them carrying on 
a petty traffic of their own. The admiral leaves entirely out of 
sight the important circumstance of the pay of warrant officers 
being continued to them for life^ and of the pensions granted to 
their widows ; he seems to forget that the pay and emoluments of 
masters of merchantmen cease with their capacity to serve ; and 
that they have no provision to look forward to for accident, old age, 
or infirmities. If therefore the immediate pay and emoluments of 
Warrant officers are somewhat less than the earnings of masters of 
merchantmen, their situation is eventually by no means inferior, and 
perhaps, on the whole, is more eligible. But we are told that * va- 
luable seamen refuse to accept them, (that is warrants^) or accept 
them only to desert, without being subject to corporeal punishment, 
^or such is the rule with respect to this class of officers.* p. 82? 
^p kno^ of no such rule in the service, nor do we believe that 
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any such exists. We know, however, that desertion, by the 16th 
article of war, is punishable with ' death, or such other punishment 
as the circumstances of the offence shall deserve, and a court-mar- 
tial shall think Jit / and, under so dreadful a penalty, none but a 
profligate or a madman would voluntarily put himself into a con- 
dition to be hanged in order to escape a flogging. With great con*- 
£dence we can assure the gallant admiral, that the situations of 
warrant officers are not now ^ filled by men of inferior or doubtful 
characters, who encourage mutiny, wink at desertion, and some- 
times join the seamen in both these alarming transgressions.' p. 89. 
Such might be the case when his flag was flying at DeaL We be- 
lieve it did then frequendy happen that vacancies were filled up 
with idle, skulking, along-shore fellows, hangers-on on xht flag ; 
but all this has been done away, aye, and under the direction of a 

* landman' too ! The best and most deserving seamen only are 
now taken out of ships returning from sea, and removed into the 
several flag-ships to await the vacancies which may occur; and we 
can farther assure the admiral, on very good authority, that there 
i^ no deficiency of candidates, nor any dissatisfaction expressed, 
whatever he may say about his experience * that warrant officers* 
situations are not attractive.' 

Another object of his plan is to increase the number and pay of 
petty officers; to give them the preference of admission into 
Greenwich Hospital, or to the out-pension, and, in the event of 
their death, to continue the out-pension to their families. Farther, 

* any of those petty officers having served 5 years during actual hos- 
tilities, to enjoy the out-pension of Greenwich during life, amenable 
to a call for future service ; for 15 years service to have double the 
out-pension, and a silver anchor as a badge of distinction.' We have 
but one objection to make to the latter part of the admiral's plan ;— 
the adoption c»f it would turn adrift the 2,500 poor old sailors now 
within the Hospital, and deprive the 4000 and upwards, who enjoy 
the out-pension, of all future support from it ; for we will venture to 
assert that, on the present extended scale of the navy, the plan, if 
adopted, would swallow up the whole of the revenues of thit mag- 
nificent establishment. Tlie number and the pay of petty officers 
have both been increased, not perhaps exacdy according to Admiral 
Patten's scale, but in such proportion as was deemed expedient. 
They have also received an increased share of prize-money ; but 
the Admiral says that * prize-money has no perceptible influence 
on the mind of a seaman.' This is not one of the least striking 
proofs of the Admiral's ignorance of human nature : man, in all 
conditions of life, is influenced by the prospect of eventual good, 
however distant or uncertain. 

The second part of the plan proposes the institution of a society 
^f seaihcn for the purpose of a voluntary registration ; to withhold 
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from those who do not register themselves, all the benefits a9>d c»- 
couragements given to seamen by existing acts of" parliament; to 
refuse them all bounties, leave of absence, &c. ' That all regiatened 
seamen voluntarily entering the navy, and faithfully serving five 
years, shall have five pounds a year upon being regularly discharged, 
in order to encourage voluntary registration j and, that a duty of 
one shilling a ton be laid on all merchant vessels carrying unregis- 
tered seamen.' So many schemes on this subject haye been pro- 
posed by able and intelligent men, and so many considerations and 
difficulties have constantly arisen in the progress of carrying dienrl 
into execution, that we fear the crude and undigested project of 
Admiral Patten is not lik-ely to meet with much attention. ^ ■ 

We now take our leave of the Admiral with a few observadoss 
on the concluding paragraph of his book. 

< The patriotic sentiments which pervade this nation are so con9^ 
cuous, that th^ weakest attempts to preserve its independence will be 
tolerated. To this universal sendment the subject of the natural de- 
fence of this kingdom is submitted, although zeal may have superseded 
judgment in the execution of this design. The view may be false, the 
principle erroneous, ' but the beneficent intention can scarcely be 
doubted, when the effects of this communication are evidently unpro- 
mising, from the consequences of revealing invidious truths to the un- 
willing ears of powerful men.' p. 74. 

Most willing as we are to give him full credit for ^ his beneficent 
intentions,' we deem it but a poor excuse for publishing to all the 
world * false views,' ^erroneous principles' which cannot possibly 
be productive of any good, and may be attended with mischievous 
consequences to the naval service and the nation* Such a plea ts 
only deserving of attention that it may be reprobated, as beiBg 
equally weak and wicked with the principles which it would excuse* 

There is nothing extraordinary in his having flattered himself into 
an opinion that a very * weak attempt' to preserve the indepen* 
dence . of the country would be ^ tolerated ;' but, in making this 
weak attempt, if he had any doubts, that * his zeal may have out- 
run his judgment,' that his ^ views may be false' and his ^ principle 
erroneous,' of what avail are his * beneficent intentions ?' Surdy he 
has not, he cannot have, exercised them for the mere gratification 
of ' revealing invidious truths to the unwilling ears of powerful 
men ?' This would be to suppose him to harbour feelings which we 
are pretty certain he does not possess. Though the view he has 
taken of the subject be a gloomy one, and exacdy such as we should 
have expected to come from some of the growlers mentioned in the 
former part of this article, we are fully persuaded that the gallant 
Admiral is, at heart, a true friend to our brave seamen ; and that he 
was swayed in his ' weak attempt' by a wish to promote the honour 
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and interests of the British navy. But we most sincerdy hope that 
he win write no more books ; or, (if the itch of scribbling should 
still continue,) that he will not think, now that he has brought his 
crazy vessel into port, of putting to sea again until he has given her 
large repairs, and by very considerable additions of ballast, con- 
trived to keep her steady a6d upright in the water. 



Art. III. A Description of the Feroe Islands^ containing an 
Account of their Situation^ Climate^ and Productions ; together 
•with the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants^ their Trade, 
is^c* By the Rev. G. Landt. Illustrated with a Map and other 
Engravings. Translated from the Danish. 8vo. pp. 426. Lon- 
don. Longman. 1810. 

Two and twenty rocky islands, lying between the latitudes of 
61° 15' and 62** 21', extend 67 miles in length from North to 
South, and 45 in breadth from East to West. Ab ovium multitu^ 
dine, says Arngrim Jonas, Fcereyjar, sen rectius Fqareyjar dictar 
aunt* But thoughy^ar in Danish signifies a sheep, and ee an island, 
Landt distrusts this derivation of the word Feroe, because he is not 
certain that faar was used in the same sense by the Norwegians ; 
and he traces it to ^er, feathers, from the abundance procured from 
the sea-fowl there, or to fccr, or fioern, far distant. The islands 
consist of a group of steep rocks or hills, lying so close to each 
other, that their bases are merely separated by a brook. Towards 
the sea they generally terminate in perpendicular rocks, frbm two to 
three hundred fathoms in height; those which decline more gradual- 
ly have, for the most part, two or three sloping terraces, formed by 
projecting rocks, and covered with grass. The sides of some are 
formed of hillocks, lying close like the hills themselves, and appear- 
ing, especially when covered with snow, like tents. There are no 
vallies of any extent among them, only a few broken and craggy 
dales between their summits. The sides are in many places so 
steep, that no earth can remain on them ; and from many of the 
heights, where mould might otherwise collect, it is swept away by 
the winds. In those parts which are arable the depth of soil never 
exceeds four feet ; frequendy it is not more than eight inches. Strata 
of basaltic columns are found among the hills ; in the isle of Suderoe 
they extend to a considerable height, and from the base of the hill 
stretch out several fathoms into the sea, gradually lowering till they 
are lost beneath the water. The relationship of the Feroe islands 
to StafFa and the Giants Causeway is evident ; but it must be left 
to the Neptunists and Vulcanists to settle the 'Jjedigree, Deep fis- 
"^ures of considerable length are met with between the hills ; ca- 
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verns also are frequent in the shores, the favourite haunts of seals ; 
some of these extend so far, that a boat may enter a hundred fit* 
thorns ; some pass through a hill, and are open at both ends ; some 
stretch through a whole island. 

There are a few fresh-water lakes among the hills ; the largest is 
only two miles in circumference : torrents are of course numerous, 
and afford great facilities for water-mills. Some falls appear Only 
after heavy rain : if a strong wind happens to blow toward the rock, 
the water is dispersed like a shower ; if the wind be like a hurricane, 
none of the water is seen to fall, the whole is driven up into the 
atmosphere like a thick mist, which is sometimes glorified wiA a 
rainbow. The most remarkable fall is called Fosaa, in Nordstromoe ; 
it consists of two, one below the other, each computed at from 70 
to 100 feet. Landt was assured that trouts had been seen to work 
their way up it. A warm spring in Osteroe, called Varmakieldi, is 
the Spa of the Feroe islanders. They used to assemble there at 
Midsummer, to use the water as a remedy, and to amuse themselves. 
Their faith in its medical properties has abated ; but the good Pastor, 
who employed his leisure among them in collecting information for 
this very interesting volume, says that they derive material benefit 
from the journey and the cheerfulness of the place ; their inactive 
life and sedentary labours render them liable to various disorders, 
and the effect of change and excitement is such, that they return 
home gready improved hoih in body and mind. It is then to be 
regretted that the Varmakieldi waters should go out of fashion. 
Some Danish physician should write a paper upon their virtues for 
the Copenhagen Transactions. 

Seventeen of these islands are inhabited. They were first peo- 
pled, according to Landt, in the ninth century, by some Nonre- 
S'ans, who, being discontented with their King the famous Harold 
arfager, retired here, and supported themselves, after the manner 
of their fathers, by piracy. It is however apparent, from what this 
author himself states, that some of these islanders arc of a diflfercnt 
race : the natives of the southern isles, he says, have round hctn^ 
are of lower stature, speak more rapidly, and are much livelier in 
their actions than those of the northern. These, therefore, are evi- 
dently of Finnish extraction; and it is owing to the mixture 
of this race that the language is not purely Norse. Magnus the Good 
reduced these islands to obedience : since that time they have belonged 
to Norway, and upon the union of the two crowns were annexed to 
Denmark. During the present war, the conduct of some British 
privateers who landed here and upon Iceland, excited the altentfon 
of Government ; and an Order of Council was issued, declaring 
that these inoffensive islanders were not to be molested in conse* 
quence of the war between Great Britain and Denmark, and that 
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they might continue in perfect security die little traffic which they 
carried on with the mother country. Such is the temper with which 
this country makes war ; while the system of its enemies is to ag- 
gravate the evils of hostility by the wanton infliction of private and 
individual misery. 

This IS not the only advantage which the Feroc islands have de- 
rived from the remoteness of their situation. Too distant, too unin- 
viting, and, above all, too unproductive to be coveted, they have 
never been granted by the crown to any petty tyrants, and thus have 
escaped those feudal oppressions which degrade the Danes, and still 
(though in a mitigated degree) disgrace the Scotch islands. They 
are therefore a contented and a happy people. From their govern- 
ment they derive just sufficient assistance to prevent them from 
losing the litde degree of civilization which they have attained. 
The population in 1782 amounted to 4409 : the revenue in 1790 
to 3172 rix-doUars ;* it arises from the royal domains, quit-rents, 
and taxes ; the latter are light, and the greater part of all is paid in 
produce ; only the wool, which is thus paid, is sold at a fixed price 
to the poor at Thorshaven, (the capital of the largest isle) to pre- 
vent a scarcity of it. Their ecclesiastical establishment is propor- 
tionally inexpensive. The islands are divi4ed, or rather clustered, 
into seven parishes, composed of thirty-nine congregations, each 
having its church : the yearly revenue of each church amoimts (in 
general) from ten to twenty rix-dollars, so that the income of the 
greatest pluralist does not exceed five and twenty pounds. And 
here indeed the labourer may truly be said to be worthy of his hire. 
The long joumies which the clergyman must undertake are equally 
difficult and laborious ; there is no carriage road : in many places 
the country is so craggy, that it is impossible to ride ; and in all 
places the snow early in autumn and late in spring renders it imprac- 
ticable. In one parish the church-path (though always the best, and 
often the only road in these islandls) is so steep and narrow, that at 
funerals the corpse is fastened to a board, and carried upon men^s 
shoulders. At one Island it is necessary to hoist the clergyman by 
a rope from his boat, there being no other means of landing. On 
those Sundays when the clergyman does not aUend, the parishioners 
meet at church, where one of them officiates and reads a printed 
sermon. There is not a single school or schoolmaster throughout 
all the islands : parents instruct their children themselves ; and if at 
any time they have not leisure, a neighbqur will undertake the task. 
All of them can read, except a few persons of very great age ; an 
exception which proves that the people have advanced in civilization : 
they are fond of reading, and the pastor says that he found his pa« 
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mbioiiers rery well* instructed in the Christian religion, and often 
thoroughly acquainted with the Bible. 

Thus the Feroese resemble the Scotch in the religious and moral 
part of their character as well as in the poverty of their church esta- 
blishment, and the almost total privation of religious ceremonies. 
This is to be attributed to their habits of humble and laborious 
life ; partly also it must be ascribed to their situation, their cG- 
mate, and their perilous employments in fishing and fowling : being 
fiamiliar with danger, they are associated as it were with the ele- 
ments and with the forms of nature. Under like circumstances the 
savage and the sailor become superstitious, because they are unin- 
structed : the Feroes(j, like the Scotch, have their pastor and their 
Bible; and therefore faith, which is an appetite of the human 
mind, finds its proper food. 

* In regard to the mental qualities of these people,* says Landt, 
^ they are much more ingenious than might be expected in so insa- 
lated an abode : but if in this respect they surpass the inhabitants 
of a great part of other Danish provinces, (which, however, he 
adds, I am far from asserting,) they are certainly indebted for this 
advantage to their state of freedom, and the little restraint they are 
under in conversing with each other.' The writer here shows itn- 
perfccdy his opinion that the Feroese are in general superior to the 
Danes, though he does not think fit to assert it in Denmark ; and 
he has issigned the true cause : diey are a freer people. They 
reckon : adily by head, summing up even fractions with facility. 
Many o* thc^m are good chess-players. Their practical knowledge 
of astronomy is such, that in clear weather they can determine by 
&e star& the hour of the night. One of their methods of dividing 
time is peculiar to themselves : they reckon the day and night by 
eight okter ; oftthree hours each ; these again are reduced into half 
<5kters, and they name them according to the point of the cpmpass 
on which the sun is at the time : thus East- North- East is half past 
four in the morning ; East is six ; East-South-East, half past seven. 
Landt says that okt is certainly a corruption of vike^ a week ; but 
as the week consists of seven days, the derivation is surely unten* 
able, and okt may obviously be rendered an eighth. 

The Feroese are a sober people, though, like all inhabitants of 
high northern latitudes, they are fond of strong liquors. Even at 
their weddings they seldom drink to intoxication; but in theirplaces 
of trade, communication with the Danes has corrupted their own 
simple manners. The men dress plainly ; the women are covetous of 
foreign ornaments. Since the time of Eve, the Tempter has changed 
his lure, and baits for the vanity, not the appetite of the sex. Landt 
praises the honesty of the people, and especially in cases of ship- 
wreck. They claim a third of what they save as salvage ; but they 
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.exert themselves to the utmost to save as much as possible from the 
wreck, never secrete any part of it, take the sailors into their houses, 
maintain them at free cost, and give them money at their departure. 
The Pastor will not admit that his flock, are addicted to any other 
faults than talkativeness, a litde envy of their wealthier neighbours, 
and a little idleness. It is curious that the gout should be found 
among their diseases :— 4he Scotch regard it as a fit punishment for 
the luxurious living of the English ; and yet it exists among these 
poor and temperate islanders. The author attributes it to their 
imprudence in throwing themselves on their beds to rest without 
pulling off their clothes, when they come home wet ; he says, also, 
that the excessive heat of their apartments, and the bad custom of 
sitting close to the fire, dispose them to be goutish when exposed 
So the least cold or sharpness of the wind. Malignant catarrhal 
fevers commonly attack all the inhabitanu without exception, on 
sudden changes of the weather, especially in autumn and spring ; 
foreigners who settle in Feroe are generally free from this disease 
during the first two years. It is prevalent in Iceland also ; but 
more so in the interior than along the shores* Leprosy was once 
very common ; it has now almost totally disappeared : a fact which, 
in this instance, cannot be accounted for by any change of habits. 
The stone is more common than in other countries, and frequendy 
proves fatal : Landt inquires whether it may not be occasioned by 
eating bread baked in the ashes, a portion of which necessarily ad- 
heres to the crust. The most singular disease among them shows 
itself in a great many small bladders surrounded with a red ring ; 
it is remedied by bathing them with a decoction qf ground liver* 
^orth, or by fumigating the part with coT\ferva^ first dried, and then 
placed on burning coals : but when these blisters spread over the 
whole body they prove mortal. Some superstition is mingled with 
roost of their modes of cure : thej^ve, however, one remedy which 
is singularly rude. When the uvula falls down, they cut off a por- 
tion of it, * and no other bad effect has been experienced from the 
operation than a continual hoarseness. 

It is fully believed by old people in these islands, that the sun 
and moon rise to a greater altitude than they did formerly. There 
are villages where the sun is never seen during some of the winter 
months ; and where of course the day on which he begins to be 
visible is exactly known ; but, in 1798, they say it was seen two 
days earlier than it ought to have been. Landt leaves the cause of 
this phenomenon, if it be indeed truly represented, to be investi- 
gated by astronomers : the change, however, is too great and too 
sudden to be possible ; and as the question is, whether these Fcroese 
were, in this instance, inaccurate observers, or the sun.was irregular 
in his course, such an alternative admits of little hesitation. It has 
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not bcctt observed here as it has in the Zetlands, that die NorAeifi 
lights are less frequent than they were formerly. The wbds dre 
tremendous r they descend from the hiHs to the shore ; raise cloiKb 
of sand, and sweepr them along the bays and creeks ; sometime 
they impel large stones which arc lying on the hiUs, and r<sXL 
them forward like balls* Landt even affirms, that they tear the 
turf from the sides of the Bills ; roll it together like a sheet of lead^ 
and precipitate it into the vallies* Another instance of their vehe- 
mence which he positively asserts^^ is, that frequently on the west 
aide of Skodling, the highest mountain in the whole group, die 
wind forces out huge masses of the projecting rocks which fall down, 
emitting flames and smoke. The translator perceives die impre- 
l>ability of this accoiHit, and endeavours to explain it by saying *it 
is possible that sparks elicited by the collision of the tallii^ mass 
against the rocks, may set fire to some sulphureous or other iK^am* 
mable matter ;' but we know of no inflammable matter among na- 
ture's preparations which can thus easHy be ignited. It is haidfy^ 
a more plausible supposition to suspect that diey may be vokanic 
appearances; for these could scarcely exist without unequivocal 
proofs of their nature. There is, however, no solution which we 
should so unwillingly admit as that of imputing direct falsehood to 
an author whose work every where bears marks of well-meaning, 
and to whom no possible motive can be ascribed for deviating ki 
this instance from his usual veracity. 

During these wind-^storms travellers are in great danger; as soon 
as they hear the hurricane bellowing sunong die hills, n on^ horse- 
back, they immediately dismount, if on foot they fall flat on the 
earth to avoid being thrown down,, and perhaps dashed to pieces. 
It is not said whether these storms are preceded by any appearances 
like those before the helm-wind of Grossfell, a phenomenon whkh 
they seem to resemble both in th^ violence of their eflfects, and in 
beginning upon the heights. Before one of these hurricanes, a 
cracking and crashing is heard in the houses as if they were aboot 
to tumble down ; such is the pressure of the air. The inhabitants, 
when they take the alarm in time, place boards on the roofs of then* 
houses, throw ropes over them, and fasten down the ends widi heavy 
stones ; otherwise the roof is not unfrequendy carried aw^, and 
even the flooring fbrced up. 

In proportion as these remote specks in the ocean are without 
historical and commercial interest, they are rich in the more inter- 
esting facts of natural history.^ It is well known that vrhen sailors 
wish to drive a whale away from their ship, they pump out the 
bilge water; The Feroese fishermen, by whom these hugh aninu^ 
are greatly dreaded, have not this remedy at hand ; but they also have 
discovered that the. whale is impadent of unpleasant odours. Tliey 
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fix a piece of castoreum to the fork on which they wind up their 
fi&hing lines ; and when this is thrown into the water, the whales 
presently plung down and disappear : oil of juniper will also drive 
them off. It is by similar means that man must learn to protect 
himself against the insect tribes, the most annoying of his enemies, 
and against many of whom there is no other possible means of 
defence. The white streaked eagle formerly built its nest on Tint- 
holin, one of the smallest islands of the group, but which was 
then inhabited, as is proved by the still existing ruins of some 
houses. One day an eagle dM«ed up<Mi an infant, which was lying 
at a litde distance from its mother^ and •carried it to its nest ; this 
was upon a rock so steep iowards the summit, that the boldest 
bird-catchers had never ventured to climb it : thenu>ther, however, 
ascended ; but she came too late, the child was dead, and its eyes 
torn out. ^ This destructive bird i# no longer to be found in Feroe ; 
if at any time a solitary one strays thither, such an invasion is the 
tinica necessitcu which calls the inhabitants to arms. There is but 
one of the falcon tribe, the lanner, or Fako lanarius, not so large as 
a p^peon, and yet the tynnt of these islands ; the starlings, when pur- 
^sued by this bird, will take shelter in a church or house, and seek 
refuge even in the presence of maou They o&en escape by means of 
what is called a windphouse, a building 6x^ drying meat and fish, the 
sides of which consist of laths placed ^ a very small distance from 
each other : through these the starling slips, and the lanner is fre- 
quently found jammed between them, the viaim of its own eager- 
ness. The little wren is called, by |he Feroese, mitsabroutry or the 
mouse's brother, because, like the mouse, it creeps through the 
chinks in these wind-houses, and feasts on the dried meat. 

The martin^ which in England is still considered as bringing good 
fortune to the house under the ea«res of which it builds its nest, 
is regarded as a bird of ill omen in Feroe : it never builds here, and 
the islanders dread its appearance, believing that either there will be 
a destructive sickness in the country, or that a corpse will soon be 
carried from the bouse over which it happens to fly. The crows 
are singularly troublesome, deriving great part of their subsistence 
from plunder. Not content with picking seed from the fields, they 
dig up the newly planted potatoes, destroy the barley before it is 
ripe, cut off the cabbage roots, and ithose of almost every other gar- 
den vegetable i devour the fish which is hung up to dry, and carry off 
the go^ings smd ducklings* Necessi^ has made them onmivorous* 
They will even eater houses, where people sme sitting, in search of 
prey. Those exoaordinary assemblies, which may be called crow- 
courts, are observed here as well as in the Scotch isles : they collect 
in great numbers as if they had been all summoned for the occasion* 
A fr w of 1^ flock sit with drooping heads ; others, says Landt, 
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seem as grave as iiP they vrerc jttdgci, and come arc excecdhtglyac- 
live and noisy : in the course of about an hour the company dispene, 
and it is not uncommon, after they have flown away, to find one «r 
two left dead on the spot. Dr« Edmonston, in his view of the Zei* 
land islands, says, that sometimes the meeting does not appear to be 
complete before the exph-ation of a day or two, crows coming fron 
all quarters to the session. As soon as they are all arrived, a very 
general noise ensues, and shortly after, the whole fall upcm one 
or two individufds, and put them to death ; when this execution 
has been performed, they quietly disperse. The crows in Feroe 
feed also upon shell fish, which they let fall on the rocks from a 
considerable height. They manage better in this, than the Stt- 
matopus Ostrileffvs^ which sometimes, when a large muscle is ^ 
ping, thrusts its bill in, and is caught by the closing shelL Tbe 
natives have a strange notion about the heron, attributing to it a 
ridiculous practice for promoting or rather ensuring digestion, di- 
rectly the reverse of that medical operation which old Thiers hare 
said was borrowed from the stork- 
In the winter of 1797, a plague prevailed among the cats in 
Feroe ; there was a very general mortality among them about tbe 
same time in England, and that it should have prevailed in thete 
remote islands when it could not possibly have been commnnicafted 
by contagion, is a remarkable fact* Sea bathing was tried with 
litde efiect ; emetics were administered successfully, but the casts 
were not sufficiently numerous to establish the remedy. The life 
of a domestic cat is of some value there, for rats are very numerous; 
tiiey will destroy a corn-field in the course of two nights, and when 
they can get at the sea fowl, they commit such havock among them, 
that they leave little to be done t)y the fowlers. They have, how- 
ever, since their introduction nearly rid the islands of mice. The 
Hanover rat made his appearance there in 1768, arriving upon the 
^reck of a Norway ship which was lost on the island of Lewis, and 
drifted to Suderoe. It is observed that he will not touch any thing 
that is poisoned ; sagacious as the rat is, this must be owing to 
want of skill in disguising the poison, for in England, of which diese 
vermin have made a more complete conquest than any former in* 
vader, (having literally extirpated the original rat of the country,) 
poison is the most common method of destroying them. 

Hay tea, though in England regarded as a new discovery in feed- * 
ing, is given to die cows in Feroe. It seems to have been loi^ in 
use in other countries. Fifty years ago the Dublin Society printed 
instructions for rearing calves with a portion of this food, according, 
as they say, to the method practised in divers countries. Kine are sub- 
ject there to white swellings in the corners of the mouth, which prevent 
the animal from eating or ruminating, but are easily cut out. If acow 
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loses i^ appetite from any other cause, the remedy is a superstitious 
one All the churches are covered with living turf; two or three 
handfulls of grass plucked from that part of the roof which is directly 
over the choir, the altar, or the pulpit, are supposed to be a spe* 
cific Whitelocke inliis Journal, (a book every way interesting,) 
descibes the sheep and goats as clambering up the Swedish coun« 
try houses to graze upon the turf with which they are covered ; the 
buildings being very low, and the roof just sloping sufficiently for 
the wet to run off. This mode of covering houses is common in 
Feroe. in one part of Stromoe, which is surrounded on all sides 
by steep hills, (except toward the sea,) every bull, which is either 
bred or brought there, becomes exceedingly ferocious and danger- 
ous ; die same fact is observed in Borrodade at the head of Der* 
^ventwater, and for the same reason, they are made furious by the 
echo of their own bellowing. 

There is a curious seaion in this volume under the head of Jm- 
phibiiu * In Feroe there are no frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, or 
serpents ; and no amphibious animal of any kind, a circumntanct 
which is worthy of remark.^ Certes ; but not worthy of a whole 
section ; for this is the whole. This, however, seems to be a Dan- 
ish way of making chapters. In Horrebow's Natural History of 
Iceland there are two such, chap. 42. * Concerning owls. There 
are no owls in the whole island.'— and chapter 72. * Concerning 
snakes. No snakes of any kind are to be met with throughout the 
whole island.' Would thiat our book-makers were equally honest, 
and when they came to a subject upon which they had no informa^ 
tion to communicate, would frankly tell us so, instead of covering 
the shallowness of their meaning with the froth of their discourse ! 
In the Danes this is not a trick of book-making, it proceeds from 
dieir love of method. 

One melancholy reflection arises upon perusing this interesting 
volume. The Feroese inhabiting a group of rocky islands in a 
bleak and ungenial climate, and earning great part of their food by 
the perilous occupations of fishing and fowling, are an inoffensivs 
and good people. In i!tm happier regions of Polynesia and of the 
sugar islands, where earth almost spontaneously gives its fruit, and 
man has no other business than that of enjoyment, we behold vi- 
ces and atrocities disgraceful to human nature. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we impute this difference to the effect of climate. 
God forbid ! Of all sophists, those who pretend to regulate mo- 
rality by degrees of latitude are the most pernicious. The crimes 
of the Polynesians are easily accounted for, without arraigning 
Providence : they are savages ; instruct them and convert them, 
establish among them a good govetnment and a good church dis* 
cipline, and their depravity will be remedied. The crimes c^ the 
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Creoles are of a deeper die, for ignorance cannot be pleaded in 
extenuation : the cause is to be found in the existence of slaverjr ; 
and the inevitable demoralisation which this accursed practice pro- 
duces is not checked by any due system of religious instruction. Let 
those who doubt the efficacy of education and religion look at what 
Scotland is, and recollect what it was two centuries ago. At present 
the Scotch are beycmd all doubt, a peaceable, orderly, and moral 
nation ; two centuries ago they were as turbulent, ferocious, and 
brutal as the wild Irish are now. The Feroe islands also invke us 
to a nearer comparison : there are no feudal oppressions ; no sore 
grievances and sorer vexations to deaden the hopes, check the in- 
dustry, and prevent the improvement of the people* Can we say 
tiiis of the Scotch islands ? This is a question which we shaU 
soon take occasion to examine. 



Art. rV. Caledonia: or an Account Historical and Tope- 
graphical of North Britain^ from the most ancient to the present 
Times: with a Dictionary of Places chrorographical and philo* 
logical. By Geo. Chalmers, F« R. S. and S. A. In 4 Vob. 
4to. Vol. I. pp. xii. 90r. London : Cadell and Davies. Edin- 
burgh : A. Constable and Co. 1807. 

It is not in the dignity of die subject more than in the talents, 
industry, and erudition of the author, that the Caledonia of Mr. 
Chalmers will assume and maintain a proud superiority over con- 
temporary performances in the same walk of literature. Written 
in a very inferior language, it will notwithstanding be allowed to 
rank with the immortal Britannia of Camden, which it as much 
surpasses in industry of research and accumulation of matter, as it 
falls short of it in purity and elegance of style. 

In tbe infancy of studies of this nature, appeared the Britannia, in 
an octavo or rather a diminutive quarto, purporting to be an account 
of this great island from the era of its first inhabitants to the age in 
which it was written. The information which it contained was of 
course superficial, but the matter was well-airanged, the style good, 
the reasoning clear, and the whole work claijical. The Britannia, 
in consequence, after being considerably exjnnded by the author, 
has been successively augmented by editors and translators, till, in 
the vast folios of Mr. (jough, he would scarcely discover his own 
seminal germ. But what the Britannia has after the improvements 
and additions of more than two centuries become, so far at least as 
matter and order are concerned, the Caledonia appears at once-«- 
it is bom a giant. 

J/Ct not the freedom of these remarks be understood as intended 
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to rob the fadier of EngHsh andquaries of his just and well-eanied 
reputation. In the reign of Elizabeth, Mn Chalmers could not 
liave produced the Caledonia. The prodigious quantity of light 
mrhich has been poured upon the subject of topographicd antiqui- 
ties in the course of two centuries, the facility of communication 
"mth a country then almost inaccessible, the curiosity which has been 
universally awakened in the established clergy of Scotland, and 
above all, the minute exactness with which the remotest g^ens of 
the Highlands have been surveyed by men of science since the great 
revolution in property and manners occasioned by the rebellion in 
1745 and 1746 ; all these calises have happily conspired to facili* 
tate the production of a national work, for which a people, not un- 
mindful of the patriotic labours of their countrymen, will surely 
cherish the name of Chalmers while he lives, and venerate it when 
he is no more. 

Camden on the contrary, with the exception of his great fore- 
runner, whose merit» he most ungenerously laboured to suppress, 
had no helpers.. The whcit of South Britain indeed had been late- 
ly and accurately surveyed by Saxton ; but the information convey- 
ed by maps is merely that of relative distance. Whatever intelli- 
gence he required, like M artinus Scriblerus, his own legs were to 
be his compasses. The hospitality of the religious houses, which 
had afibrded to Leland both entertainment and information, waa 
no more. The roads were rugged and almost impracticable ; bye- 
ways from town to town, the most interesting part of the country 
to a Roman antiquary, perfectly inaccessable ; the inns either 
wretched or ncxie at sdl ; and such the incurious barbarism of the 
English in general, that the inquiries of an antiquary were more 
likely to be replied by scorn than encouraged by information. 
The rewards, too of literature were then confined to the praises 
of a few schcdars. Mankind were divided into the learned and 
the unlearned. There was no middle class of ^ well-informed men,' 
who, in the present day, are so numerous as to constitute the 
bulk of purchasers of books, and of so much weight as perhaps to 
have contributed in no small degree to the discontinuance of 
Latin composition on these, and indeed almost all other subjects. 
In those days, no book, whatever were its merits, could be said to 
be popular. Literature spoke a language of its own, and the scho- 
lar prided himself not so much in the discoveries which he had 
made, as in the felicity of having wrapped them up in a language 
unihtelligible to the generality of his countrymen. One conse- 
quence of this procedure was, that matter was disregarded in com- 
parison of style. What could be well and elegantly told found a 
place ; on the other hand, many valuable facts would be omitted, qtut 
verm diccrc mn e^ty which could not without difficulty be wrought 
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into a well-tamed sentence. The case is now reversed ; and ei 
this Mr. Chalmers' work will afford many striking exampks. 
Patient research, laborious induction, clear and accurate reasoiung, 
have in several modem works on English antiquities, and in none 
more than the Caledonia, been transferred from the investigations 
of philosophy, to this pleasing and elegant department of letters* 
Meanwhile great inattention has been shewn to style. Writers of 
real taste have for the most part chosen to move in the higher wak 
of history; while the topographical compiler, chiefly solicitotis about 
facts and dates, has sometimes been content to tell his story in a 
language slovenly and barbarous ; at others, if he had the misibr* 
tune to fancy himself gifted with any portion of poetical in»ag;mft- 
tion, in aspiring to sublimity he has pjunged into the pathos, smd 
sickened his readers with all the modem affectation of tumor sa^ 
bombast. How these remarks are intended to bear upon the vork 
before us, will be seen hereafter. 

. The first volume of the Caledonia, an huge quarto of more than 
900 pages closely printed, is devoted to the general antiquities of 
the country. In order to the production of this vast mass of matter^ 
we came prepared to expect diffusion, repetition, unnecessary and 
tedious citations from different works, with other arts of modem 
book-making. How pleasing then was our disappointment to find, 
on the contrary, in every page symptoms of compression amd con- 
densation, which proved that had Mr. Chalmers been so disposed, 
he might have poured from his inexhaustible stores, volumes upon 
volumes ! With the author of this most elaborate work we arc 
personally unacquainted; but from the Herculean labour, which 
such collections require, of removing and replacing whole libraries 
of weighty folios, we cannot but indulge a hope that he is endowed 
with great coporfeal, as well as mental powers. To the latter qua- 
lification, not very often united with the former, his Caledonia bears 
unequivocal testimony. In the composition of this work arc evi- 
dently combined an understanding clear and vigorous, a lofty con- 
fidence in its own powers, a tone of argument positive and dog- 
matical, together with a supreme contempt of all who may presume 
to differ or to doubt. In most of these qualities, the controversial 
parts of the Caledonia, which constitute no inconsiderable portion 
of the whole work, remind us of the History of Manchester, from 
the excellencies and defects of which, however, the Caledonia *is 
equally exempt. It has none of the boldness, it has as little of the 
vivid colouring of genius, which belong to that singular work. But 
Mr. Chalmers is a more sober, if not a more acute etymologist than 
Mr. Whitaker : he never offends by childish and random conjec- 
tures, he often surprises by the novelty and the profundity of his 
discoveries. Neither are his discoveries like those of mere etr- 
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motogists evci* wasted or thrown away : they are uniformly applied^ 
in the scarcity or defect of historical information, to support some 
important theory, or to elucidate some obscure fact in the early 
history of Caledonia. The migration and the expulsion of sue* 
cessive tribes, the effects of conquests or the vestiges of coloniza* 
tion, are traced by these sure lights throughout every period and 
every province to which his researches have extended, with the 
erudition of a linguist, aided by the penetration of a philosopher. 
But alas ! ^ has virtutes ingentiasequabantvitia.' The great doctrine 
ef compensation in the conferring of mental endowments, was never 
more strikingly elucidated than in the case of Mr. Chalmers. 
Blessed in an eminent degree with the faculties which have already 
been ascribed to him, talents more pleasing, if not equally impor- 
tant, such as tast^, ear, and eloquence (by which last we mean sim- 
ply the faculty of expressing himself in his mother tongue) have been 
almost utterly left out of his composition. He is no more capable 
of comprehending the difference between good and bad writing 
than a ntan bom blind is able to distinguish colours. Hence it is 
tnAy diverting to observe his astonishment at the celebrity of Dr. 
Robertson, whom, under the style and title of * Historiographer 
Royal,' he allows himself to treat on every occasion, as Warbur- 
ton treated the * Oxford editor,* and of whom he is firmly per- 
suaded that his first and greatest work would not now be en- 
dured ! The * historian of Scotland,' as the writer of an interesting 
though narrow period of its history, has been too confidently styled, 
with all his talents was indeed a man of little research, and would 
|>n>bably have indulged in his turn a well-bred sneer, among his 
confidential friends, at the * obscure diligence* and rugged erudition 
of tlie Caledonian antiquary. But Mr. Chalmers really wants fa- 
culties, (we had almost said organs,) to convey the information to 
his sensorium, that genius and elegance, a classical style, and the 
choice of a subject universally interesting, will never fail to place 
the writer, however deficient in the minute and patient application 
of an antiquary, in an higher niche of the Temple of Fame than 
rude investigators into mere antiquity must ever aspire to* To one 
praise, however, our antiquary is entitled, which, we regret to 
say, belongs in a very inferior degree to the courtly historian, and 
that is, an animated and impartial exercise of the * moral sense.' 
It had been well, however, if that and his discretion had always gone 
together— we should then have been spared'the clumsy and ill-writ- 
ten account of the reign of Mary.* In the name of taste and pru- 
dence, why will ordinary writers be for ever straining to imitate the 
inimitable ? Is it for Mr. Chalmers and Dr. Stewart to enter the lists 
with Buchanan and Dr. Robertson ? But these great writers ' were 
partial and negligent, the first because he wrote to serve a political 

* Volume 2d, under Edinburghsiure. 
VOU IV. NO. VIII. 45 
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purpose, the second to display himself.' This may be v«y tnR: 
but it ought not to be forgotten, that the matchless powers of a^ 
men will ever enable them, in the eye of superficial readers, to make 
the worse appear the better reason; and therefore the way to combst 
their misrepresentations is not to attack them on their own elemort, 
not to invite comparison by traversing the same ground in counter 
narratives, from which every reader of taste will turn with disgust : 
but by works of which far inferior writers are more capable, worbi 
of severe inquiry and scrupulous induction, purely and professedly 
argumentative, to confute what they cannot * write down.' In such 
hands, the best, perhaps, into which historical truth can fall, ^omari 
res ipsa negat, contenta doceri.' Yet while we piqr, it is impossible 
not to venerate a good man, when engaged on the side of virtue in 
the most awkward and hopeless contest. The w«mpons of Mr. 
Chalmers' warfare are clumsy, but they are ponderous ; and when 
his blow takes place, which to do him justice is no UQCommon 
event, they have the effect of the highland claymore, they dcove 
his adversary ^ from noddle down to nock.' 

Mr. Chalmers, who, with the acutest and best informed inquirers 
of the present day, is a professed advocate for the unfortunate 
Mary, has displayed with an indignation, which no good man 
can forbear to honour, the duplicity of Murray, the suvage 
ferocity of Morton, the rudeness and barbarism of the Protectant 
preachers, and (as we think, with too much glee,) the con^^o^tiYC 
inefficacy of the Reformation. Assuredly there is a leaiung in 
almost every thorough-bred antiquary, if not to the doctrinea, yet 
to the establishments and ordinances of popery. This propensity 
is sufficiently conspicuous in Mr. Chalmers, and we are the more 
disposed to wonder at the phenomenon, because it is an effect 
usually produced on a faculty of which Mr. Chalmers does not 
possess one grain, namely the imagination. But whatever may 
be allowed to a man of rugged virtue and great penetration against 
those ^ quorum Flamini^ tegitur cinis atque Latin V some portion of 
Mr. Chalmers' asperity against the learned and ingenious living 
niight have been spared without any detriment to his argument or 
his repuution. Dr. Jamieson in particular, his own country- 
man, and the excellent etymologist of the disJect of his country, 
happening to stand in the way of a favourite hypothesis, is kickM 
out with very littfe ceremony. Such sufferers, however, like the 
patients of a celebi-ated physician now deceased, may console them- 
selves with the reflection that it is our author's way, and that Tacitus 
himself, when he happens not to understand the topography of 
Agricola's encampments, or any other circumstance of his Caledo- 
nian campaigns with the exactness of Mr. Chalmers, is sure to fare 
no better than a modem and a rival. 

Before we dismiss these prefatory observations, on a work the 
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most dabomte and exact in its peculiar walk which modern or 
perhaps any times have seen, it is impossible not to notice with a 
smile, the modesty shall we say or the whim ? with which it is usher- 
ed in by the author. * I presume to lay before the public a work, 
which has been the agreeable amusement of many evenings.' If 
such be amusement, what is toil ? if such the amusement of the 
evening, what must have been the occupation of the day ? — To a man 
of ordinary strength and perseverance the Caledonia would not 
have been the amusement of evenings, but the employment of a life. 
Henceforward let no * laudator temporis acti' boast of the ^/A«^«y}« 
ofoid scholars ; for who shall say, after having perused these compact 
and ponderous volumes, so multifarious in their matter, so elaborate 
in their investigations, that he has not discovered in a contemporary 
symptoms of toil and patience never yet surpassed ? 

We now proceed to a particular examination of Mr. Chalmers^ 
first volume. The vast and comprehensive plan of our author in this. 
which after all is nothing more than a preface to his topographical 
survey of Caledonia, will best Jbe given in his own words. 

< I was ambidous to offer to my countrymen the ancient History of 
Scotland, elaborated into detail and illustrated into light, without re- 
garding previous opinions or fearing contentious opposition, without 
dreading difficulties or apprehending disappointment, i have divided 
my work, without regarding fantastical conceits of fabulous epochs, 
into such periods as were analogous to the genuine history of each suc- 
cessive people. The Roman period, extending from Agricola's arrival 
in North Britain A. D. 80 to the abdication of the Roman authority in 
A. D. 446, forms the first Book, from its priority in time as well as pre- 
cedence in importance. In discussing this interesting subject 1 was not 
content with previous authorities — I engaged intelligent persons to sur- 
vey Roman roads, to inspect Roman stations, and to ascertain doubtful 
points of Roman transactions. I have thus been enabled to correct 
the mistakes of former writers on these curious topics. Much perhaps 
cannot be added to what has now been ascertained with respect to th6 
engaging subject of the first Book — Yes, since Caledonia was sent to 
the press, a discovery of some importance has been made. A very 
slight doubt remained, whether the Burgh-head of Moray had been a 
Roman station, as no Roman remains had there been found : but this 
doubt has been completely solved by the recent excavation within its 
limits of a Roman bath. The first Chapter of the following Work will 
be found as much the first Chapter of the Annals of England and Ire- 
land as it is of Scotland. The FictUh period naturally succeeds the 
former Book, as it extends from the abdication of the Romans in A. D. 
.446 to the overthrow of the Picts in A. D. 843. It will be found to 
comprehend interesting events: — the affairs of the Picts; the fate of the 
Romanized Britons; the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons on the Tweed; the 
adventures of the Scandinavians in the Orkney and Western Islands ; 
the colonization of Argyle by the Scots from Ireland. Jt is the business 
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of the Pictish period to trace the singular history of ^1 these peoflep 
various as they were in their lineages, throughout the different eveau 
of their obscure warfare, and the successive turfia of their frequ«Bt 
chqngen : add to these topics the ititroduction of Christianity^ which in 
every age and in every country has produced such memorable effects. 
The Scottish period, forming the third Book, and extending from A- D. 
843 to 1097, will be found to comprehend historic topics of equal im- 
portance : —the union of the Picts and Scots into one kingdom ; the 
amalgamation of the ancient Britons of Strath-clyde with both ; the co- 
lonization of Galloway by the Irish ; the annexation of Lothian to the 
Scottish kingdom ; the history, both civil and ecclesiastical, of all these 
people of various races, with notices of their antiquities, their fam- 
guage, their learning, their laws: all these form historical matters of 
singular interest to rational curiosity, if they be investig^ated from factJ 
in contempt of fabulosity. The fourth Book contains the Scoto* 
Saxon period, which extends from A. D. 1097 to 1306, and which de* 
tails many notices of varied importance. At the first and at the second 
of these epochs momentous revolutions took place, though they have 
p<ist unnoticed by the Scottish historians, and were unknown to the J9«*- 
toriografiher Royal / With this period begun a new dynasty of kin^, 
"Who introduced new people, new manners, new Usages, and new esta- 
blishments. In this period the S^xon colonization of proper Scotland 
was begun — ^in this period was the Scotican church reformed — in it 
Tvas introduced the municipal law of North Britain in the place of 
Celtic custon^. In this period originated her agriculture,' [^rAa/r«/Ai« 
is aayitig' rather too Tftuchy] * hpr commerce, her shipping and fishery, her 
xn<inutactures and her coins, The beginning.of this period formed the 
pivot on which turned the Celtic goverament of ancient ages, and the 
Anglo-Norman polity of subsequent times. Yet it is of a period so 
crowded with changes, and §o varied with novelties, that the iate Hi9t0' 
riografiher Royal says ' the events which then happened may be slightly 
pouched, but nierit no particular inquiry.' But /have dwelt on those 
revolutions, and have marked every change. By a vast detail from the 
churtularies in respect to the civil history from 1097 to 1306, to the 
fccclesiastical annals, to law, to manners and to domestic ceconoroy, / 
have tried to ascertain eveiy interesting circumstance, and to render 
the national anna)s of that interesting period quite familiar to every 
I'eader ; and to give completeness to the whole are added supplemental 
views of subsequent times, which have their details to instruct and their 
curiosity to amuse Such is the plan, which / have formed and e^wyed 
to execute for reforming and ascertaining the ancient History of North 
Britain, which has been ^o long distorted by contrpversyj obscured by 
fable, and disregarded by fastidiousness.' 

* E53ayed to execute !* With no more than that decent tone of 
confidence in his own achievements with which this great national 
antiquary has elsewhere allowed himself to speak, he might have said 
fxecuted in all its parts. Jn the infancy of these studies, the con* 
jemplation of a plan, not more comprehensive, for the iliustration 
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of South Britain, turned the head of Ldaad— -But Mr. Chahnen* 
nerves are of finer texture, in proportion as his intellect in general 
is more robust and his feeling of elegance more obtuse* One qua* 
lity of primary importance, though certainly of rare occurrence in 
these pursuits, our antiquar)' possesses in a supreme degree ; we 
mean, the philosophical incredulity of his country. To sJl the en- 
thusiasm, and more than ail the perseverance, which belonged to the 
greatest of his predecessors, Mr. Chalmers superadds a practical 
mode of acquiring information, as disinterested as it is original :— i 
Whenever his penetrating understanding has reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the superficial reports of former writers, he scruplts not 
to employ workmen to make sections of ancient encampments, or 
surveyors to trace the obscure vestiges of Roman ways, through the 
Salens and over the mountains of the Vespasiana. This is a mode^ 
which, as it has few examples, will certainly have fewer imitators, 
unless the wealthy and the great should, in some fit of caprice, prefer 
the amusement of disinterring urns to that of unearthing foxes. 

With respect to the original population of the British sles, 
Mr. Chalmers, whose contempt is very properly directed to the 
cavils of modem scepticism, which is more prone to believe the 
guesses of Cssar and Tacitus, with respect to a race of Autocthones, 
than to attend to the united voice of reason and revelation, having as- 
sumed the truth of the Mosaic history concerning the dispersion of 
mankind, proves, in coincidence with that inspired record, the gra- 
dual migration of the European tribes from East to West ; and after 
demonstrating by irrefragable arguments drawn from etymology, of 
which he is a great master, that the aboriginal language of this 
island and of Ireland was the same, impresses upon his readers the 
irresistible conclusion that the latter was peopled from the former 
by the impulse of successive migrations. This is the language of 
common sense. During the era of canoes and coracles, the ba- 
lance of probability between a navigation of 20 and of 500 miles 
is not to be computed, and mankind are no longer supposed by sober 
men to have sprung out of the earth or issued out of the clefts of 
oaks. With respect to the Roman period, the compaigns of Agricola 
on the borders of Caledonia are known, from the masterly narrative 
of Tacitus, to every schoolboy ; and the magnificent remains of his 
encampments since the days of Gordon and Horsley have been fami- 
liar to every antiquary. But the successive campaigns of LoUius Ur^ 
bicus and Severus, ' carent quia vate sacro,* have hitherto been sup- 
posed to be followed by no permanent settlements in the provinces 
which thev overran, saving that Mr. Pennant, who traversed the same 
ground with the rapidity of a tourist, occasionally hints at discoveries, 
which point to those important periods. It is the merit of Mr. Chal- 
mers to have laid open to the curiosity of the present age, the parti- 
pulars of a new Roman province in Britain. In this discovery, the 
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suspected and hitherto gmpicioui Ititiertiyof Richard of Creaceeacr 
was his guide— ^ document purporting to have been found in Den* 
mark, and introduced to the notice of the public by the late Dr. Stuke* 
fey, in a manner so precipitate and self-contradictory, that had it been 
his purpose to discredit the authenticity of a memoir which he vehe- 
mendy espoused^ it would scarcely have been advisable for him to 
comment upon it in a different manner. By the appearance, how- 
ever, of such a prodigy, the antiquarian world were astonished and di- 
vided* The historian of Manchester, whose mind, ever vehement and 
impetuous, was a stranger to suspicion, seized and employed the new- 
ly-discovered treasure. The more sober of his brethren were con- 
TOunded between the internal marks of authenticity and the false lights 
thrown upon it by the editor. At length it began to be noticed Ah 
some of the Itinera of Richard threw light on Roman ways and re- 
mains in South Britain, not otherwise accounted for : but it was re- 
served for the sagacious industry of Mr. Chalmers to establish the au- 
thenticity of others within his own country, by discoveries of remains 
unquestionably Roman, in situations pointed out by the mcmk. Had 
this coincidence occurred only once or twice, we should have thougbt 
it fortunate : but the itinera, the stations, and other remains, unite 
throughout the province of Vespasiana like the ends of a tally, and 
he * qui centies jecerit Venereum' is something more than a lucky 
guesser. Such, however, is the discovery which our antiquary has 
made, and such the position which he has proved. 

< Not only in iFife, which formed a considerable part of Vespauana, 
but every where beyond the wall of Antonine, the brave descendants of 
the Caledonian people, who had dared to act offensively against Agncola, 
were restrained, under LoUius Urbicus, by the same means which had 
subdued and civilized the Caledonian clans within Valentia. Itinera* 
ries' (he should have said itinera) « were carried through the ample range 
of Vespasiana ; a road, as we know from remains, and as we have seen 
from examination, penetrated the greatest part of its long extent from 
the wall to the Varar; and fortresses, we shall immediately find, were 
erected near the commanding passes from the highlands to the low 
country.* — p. 169. 

We proceed to our author's logical and convincing proofs that 
the Picts and Caledonians were merely tribes of the same people, 
and that towards the close of the fourth, and at the commencement 
of the fifth centuries, Ireland was the country of the Scots. Tliis 
opinion, in which Mr. Chalmers is fortified by the authority of 
Camden, and contradicted only by writers more remarkable for 
number than weight, is thus made out :— - 

< Claudian regarded Ireland as the country of the Scots at the coin^ 
mencement of the fifth age. A century and an half afterwards Gildas 
also mentioned Ireland as the proper country of the Scots — a sentiment 
which Bede delighted to repeat. Add to those proofs what appeared t» 
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Camden to be historical demonstrations of the following points % Is^ 
That ancient Scotland was an island' (meaning, of course, an entiro 
island ; ^ UdXy^ That ancient Scotland and Britain were dlfiferent coui^ 
tries ; 3dly, That ancient Scotland and Ireland were not different coun-> 
tries. These proofs seem not to have been attended to by Gibbon, whe^ 
he so absolutely decided that, as early as the reign of Constantine, the 
Northern region' (of Britain) * was divided between the two great tribes 
of the Scots and Picts.* 

Here we could have pardoned a little more exultation over an 
adversary like Mr. Gibbon, who affected to treat all antiquarian 
research with contempt ; and who, in the very act of proudly main* 
taining the dignity of history, is invaded in his own province and 
foiled by a topographen-^p. 196* Our author has aimed another 
blow at ' the blandishments of historical eloquence !'— To these 
charms in a great and popular writer, we are probably not quite so 
insensible as Mr* Chalmers ; yet how must every honest man prefer 
his unglozing integrity, his rugged and undeviating veracity, and 
his resolute pursuit of facts and probabilities, to the air of insinceri^r 
and disguise, the indistinct and clouded narrative, and the perpetu^ 
affectation of reserve, which pervade the elegant and elaborate work 
of the other !— -•Ti^f x*f7«« rnf uXh^hm, 

Next awaits us a learned disquisition * on the Picts, their lineage, 
their civil histor}", and language, with a review of the Pictish ques- 
tion.*— On this interesting and controverted subject we can only 
touch labris primoribus. In opposition to those writers, and there 
have been writers of name, who contended that the Picts were of 
Teutonic origin, Mr. Chalmers traces their genealogy from the 
great Celtic stock, through the Gauls to the Britons, and from the 
Britons to the Caledonians, thus changing their names, but not their 
nature. The Caledonians were merely the inhabitants of the Ce- 
lyddon, coverts or woodlands ; the Picts, Pithi, Peithwi, &c. for 
so the name denotes, or people of the open country. The follow* 
ing remarks on this subject are worthy of a philosopher :— 

* In tracing the origin of a language, it is only necessary to ascertain 
the descent of a people. When it is once settled that the Picu were 
merely Cambro-Britons, who appeared at various periods under a nc^ 
and lasting name, the inquiry with regard to the Pictish language must 
soon terminate in the conclusion that the speech of the Britons and tke 
Picts was the same. As language is the true genealogy of nations, so 
the genuine history of nations is the most certain means of ti*acing the 
analogy of languages.' 

After having proved that the names of the Pictish kings, of which 
he has exhibited the entire dynasty from the collections of Father 
Innes, are significant in the British tongue, but totally unintelll* 
gibk in any of the Teutopic dialects, Mr. Chalmers adds, ^ Th» 
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most ancient repertory of the Picti»h language is the topography of 
North Britain.' And here he manfully enters the lists with two 
learned and ingenious highlanders, the late Dr. John Macphersoo, 
and the well-known author or editor of Ossian, who mzdntained 
that the Picts did not speak the British language. What these 
authors seem to have meant was, that the language of the Picts was 
not Erse or Irish, the dialect with which alone they n^ere familiar; 
and the consequence which they wished to deduce from it was, that 
they spoke a dialect of the Teutoiiic ; whereas Mr. Chalmers has 
laboured to demonstrate by many remains in the modem language 
of the lowlands, and has successfully demonstrated by a nnultltude 
of examples drawn from the names of rivers, mountains, &c. that 
the Pictish dialect was pure British. Widi respect to the mixture 
of British words, which he conceives himself to have discovered in 
the modern dialect of the lowlands, we profess ourselves to be some- 
what dissatisfied. Mr. Whitaker made the same attempt with equal 
powers of learning, and with no greater success. Many of the ex- 
amples which both have adduced we know to be Teutonic, and ^r 
the remainder we shall be happy to rest upon our arms, and to be 
spectators of a friendly contest on the subject betwixt our author 
and Dr. Jamieson. But whatever the event of that combat may 
be, let it be understood that Mr. Chalmers has made out his grand 
position. His local appellatives alone will prove that the language 
of the Picts was British ; and the controversy thus settled we think 
is not likely to be moved again. 

ITie line of distinction, which our author has so accurately drawn 
between the Cambro- British and Erse or Irish dialects, leads to one 
important conclusion on the controverted subject of the poems at- 
tributed to Ossian. It is now demonstrated that the language in 
which the portions of those compositions which have been produced 
as originals were written, was not the language of Caledonia till two 
centuries after the age of Severus and Caracalla, and consequently 
their pretensions to the antiquity ascribed to them by the editor are 
done away. Whether they are genuine remains of an era posterior 
to the invasion and peopling of the highlands by the Scoto-Irish, or 
mere modem fabrications, or a mixture of both, are distinct 
questions. 

The topography and history of the Strath-clyde Britons, who, 
after being civilized by their Roman conquerors, maintained, on their 
retreat, a precarious independence from the mouth of the Clyde to the 
source of the Eden during a period of more than three centuries, are 
detailed by Mr. Chalmers with his usual force and clearness. Here 
the Welch archeology is of great service. The Catrail, a praetenture 
of this people, probably intended to fortify them against the Sax(»is 
of Lothian, is traced through an extent of 45 miles with great ex- 
actness^ and the memoriab of * our long-lost Arthur' pteser\'ed in 
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cal appellatives alone within this district, occupy little less than a 
quarto page in the enumeration. Of this dynasty, Alcluid, Cas- 
trum Arthuri, or Dunbritton, now by an easy corruption become 
Dunbarton, was the strong and magnificient capitaL No part of 
our national history has been more lost in obscurity, none suffered 
more from perverted learning and want of clearness in our historians 
than this. Even Archbishop Usher, who has laboured this period, 
appears better qualified to accumulate authorities tlianto remove or 
even to point out difficulties and contradictions. Mr. Chalmers, 
with equal industry and much more perspicacity, has, in the compass 
of a single chapter, condensed the matter of folios. We consider 
this chapter as one of the most masterly in the whole work. 

Chapter III, entitled the Saxons in Lothian, runs parallel with 
the former, and is chiefly memorable for the outset, which contains 
a short but luminous view of the succeSive migrations of the Celtic 
and Teutonic tribes ; a subject which has employed and confounded 
the understandings of our best antiquaries. Here our author con- 
fidently asserts the Suio-Gothic dialect to be free from any tincture 
of the Celtic tongue, though the German abounds with words de- 
rived from that language. Yet Mr. Chalmers thinks, and we think 
with him, that the massy stone monuments found in Scandinavia, 
and which have been published by Wormius, Baron DaMberg, &c* 
are truly Celtic. It follows therefore, that the Celtic Aborigines 
of that country had either migrated or perished before their Gothic 
successors arrived on the shores of what Mr. Chalmers chooses to 
call the Northern Mediterranean. In these chapters, we cazmot 
forbear a smile at the vehemence of his prejudices and preposses- 
sions :— quicquid vult valde vult ; and though a lowlander, as we pre- 
sume, and therefore of Teutonic origin, he has undertaken to support 
the copiousness, harmony, &c. of the Celtic languages against the 
Gothic. The Saxon in particular, he assures us, is a ^ poor, barren^ 
unpoetical dialect,' and ^ Ida brought with him no scald, that could 
compare with Aneurin or Taliesin, with Merlin or Llywarch, who 
deplored in sublime strains, the misfortunes of their country from 
the invasion of strangers. Such poets as the British, Europe could 
not indeed in that age supply, whether we consider dieir invention 
or energy, the flow of their versification, or the c6piousness of their 
language.* To be able to pronounce with such confidence on the 
comparative merit of two languages in general, requires a critical 
acquaintance with both, which, for aught we know, Mr. Chalmers 
may possess in the British and Saxon ; but to institute such a com- 
parison between the poetry of the two, demands the exercise of a 
talent, which assuredly he does not possess. 

Chapter VI, contains a masterly abridgment of the Scoto-Irish 
history from their first descent on the south-west coast of modem 
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Scotland to their final success in subdubg the Pictish monardij 
tinder Kenneth the son of Alpin. The account of this period can- 
not but be peculiarly interesting to every curious and intelligeot 
highlander. It is properly their national history. The dans, the 
language, the manners of that wild district, are unquestionably 
Irish ; and whoever among the most ancient and illustrious of 
those families dreams of a descent from the Aborigines of Caledo- 
nia, while he finds in this chapter something to mortify his vanity, 
will meet with much more to enlighten his understanding. It is 
astonishing to observe in this chapter with what ease the strong hand 
of our author wields and turns his subject; with what precision he ar- 
ranges and employs his authorities* Barbarous, though faithful chro- 
nicles, Erse Duans and Clankha^ the annals of Ulster, the MSS 
collections of Father Innes, which, having escaped the wreck of the 
French Revolution, have happily fallen into his hands, and, in ad- 
dition to all these, the labours of learned men, Irish, Scotch, and 
English in more modern times, however contradictory the latter 
may be to one another, all lie before him at once as an expanded 
map, from which, in the midst of twenty devious paths, be traces 
his own way without confusion or embarrassment. 

There are only two reasons, however, which can render such a sub- 
ject worth the labour of so much investigation, 1st, Respect for ab- 
stract truth ; and 2dly, the curiosity inseparable from the human 
mind, of inquiring into the history of the spot which we occupy, and 
the progenitors from whom we are sprung. That the one is wild and 
remote, and that the other must have been uncivilized, in the feel- 
ings of an intelligent native, adds to, rather than diminishes the in- 
terest of pursuit. For barbarous indeed was the Scoto-Irish pe- 
riod ; and barbarous our candid historian allows it to have been* 

^ * In vain,' he tells us, < do the Irish antiquaries give us splendid 
pictures of the learning, the opulence, and the refinement of the an- 
cient Irish. Their best houses were built of wattles ; and of these 
slight and rude materials was built the abbey of lona. The kings, and 
perhaps some of the chieflains had strengt/is^ wherein they lived, and 
whence they tyrannized. During the sixth and seventh centuries, 
they had* (a vulgar ellipsis,) 'in Loam, DunoUa, Duna and Creic, 
which were beseiged and burnt. Manufacturies, the Scoto-Irish had 
none. And every family had its own carpenter, weaver, taylor, and 
shoemaker,' (rather perhaps, except the chieftains, every man was 
his own carpenter, &c.) * however unskilful and inadequate to the 
purposes of civilization. The division of labour and of arts takes place 
only during periods of refinement* 

Still, however, we are told (for the Caledonian antiquary is a true 
Celt at "heart) that the Dalraedini or Scoto-Irish were a people 
endowed with many noble and generous qualities ; but the brutidi 
Vikingr, the Scandinavian pirates, who long annoyed their coasts, 
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Were * monstra nulla viitute redempta a vitiis.* They were ipruog 
from a Teutonic stock, which is quite enough to ensure to them the 
detestation of Mr. Chalmers. This hard and rugged word, Vikingr^ 
is often reiterated in his pages, and always wim abhorrence. 

Chapter VII. The benign influence of Christianity in civilizing 
the manners, and subduing the corruptions of the Picts and Saxons 
of Lothian, is next celebrated by Mr. Chalmers, in a spirit which 
does him honour. He appears to be not only a zealous espiscopa- 
lian, but a sincere christian, and in consequence has done ample 
justice to Ae evangelical virtues of Columba. — Strange! that a 
modem writer of credit should have allegorized this real and well 
attested personage into a dove. On such a wanton exercise of conjec- 
ture, Mr. Chalmers animadverts in the followingportentoussentence« 

* Yet does Mr. Faber, by a plastic stroke of his mythological wand, 
convert Columba from being a real man, to he a fictitious dove. Hap^ 
py if our mythologists, vytnle they cannot illustrate the dark, if the}f 
would not darken the clear.* 

Is it the author or Ae compositor who has * darkened the clear* in 
this passage ? To be serious however^— a more pleasing subject of 
contemplation can scarcely be presented to a Christian mind, than the 
account of lona and its daughter Lindisfame in the chapter before us« 
The Columbans seem to have united the devotion of monks with the 
activity and usefulness of missionaries. Columba their founder, Aidan^ 
Finnan, and Colman were unquestionably apostolical men, whose 
zeal and intrepidity in propogating the faith among a barbarous peo- 
ple, may be permitted, with Protestants at least, to cover the inexpi- 
able sin imputed to them by the Church of Rome, in refusing to shape 
their tonsure according to the Italian model, or even in declining to 
celebrate Easter according to the same ritual. The long existence 
of an independent national episcopacy in the British churches before 
the age of Theodore, or even of Augustine, and the well-attested 
opposition made by these early establishments to the encroachments 
of that arrogant see, while it will ever remain one of the greatest 
stumbling-blocks in the way of the * Universal Bishop,* deserved 
to be more insisted upon than it appears to have been when the an- 
cient liberties of the English heirarchy were so triumphantly re- 
stored by Henry the Vlllth. 

After some digressive accounts full of curious etymological matter, 
relating to CaYnbria, the Strath-clyde Britons, Galloway, &c. our au- 
thor proceeds, in a connected narrative, from the extinction of the Pict- 
ish dynasty in 843 to 1097, the era of the defeat of Donalbane by Ed- 
gar, and the period, according to him, of the Scoto-Irish monarchy. 

Two vigorous chapters follow on the Ecclesiastical History, 
and on the laws of Scotland, at this period. Though pregnant, 
as usual, with information, they are chiefly remarkable for the con- 
troversial hardihood of the writer, who, wherever they fall in hia 
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wav, boldly encounters divines on the one, and jurists on the dtho- s 
but in usbg the term * church judicatories,* as applied to Oie j^ 
risdiction of the ancient episcopal church, it did not, perimps, ot 
cur to him that he was speaking the language of modem presbytery. 

Chapter X, entitled, 'Ofthe Manners, Customs, and Antiqiiiua, 
during this Period,' touches, among other curious matter, on a sirfK 
ject highly poeticaf, * the slughoms and war cnes of the dans ; 
but the antiquity of a thousand ages^ which our author ascnbcs to 
these traditionary and characteristic memorials, can only serve to 
shew into what laxity of expression, carelessness and want of taste 
wiU occasionally betray a man, gifted with great precision of ideas. 
In the notes to\he Border Minstrelsy, a contrary phenomenon ap- 
pears,, namely, perfect exactness of expression onthc most animatn^ 
and bewitching topics of antiquity, when treated by a poet. Of 
chapter XI, ' On the Learning and Language of the same Period, 
we have only time to say that it contains a fund of curious and ety- 
mological research. 

For the same reason, and because it is of all tasks the most diffi- 
cult to abridge an abridgment, we pass over the first five condensed 
and elaborate chapters, which treat of the Scoto-Saxon period, 
making a short stand upon the si th, ' On the Commerce, Ship- 
ping, Coin, and Agriculture, of this Period.' Antiquaries, it naust 
be confessed, have been, for the most past, a plodding, unreflecring, 
transcribing race of men ; yet they are entitled, in a certain degree, 
to the gratitude of posterity : for they have achieved all that tfiey un- 
dertook, and all that they were able to perform. They have perpe- 
tuated the existence of valuable and perishing materials for the use 
of wiser men. Among these last stands pre-eminent the author of 
Caledonia, who, by the application of his own acute and reasoning 
mind to old chartularies, and collections, has, in this chapter, gather- 
ed such a mass of facts, and drawn such a chain of irrefragable con- 
clusions on these subjects, that it would be necessary to have lived in 
the period before us, in order to be better acquainted with its habits 
and usages; and we confidently undertake to say, that by no lucky 
discovery, by no laborious research, by no intuitive pene^tion, have 
the manners of any cquntr}', in any distant period, been more com- 

{)ietely and satisfactorily illustrated. Nor is such an achievement use- 
ess or trifling. Nothing is more pleasing or natural, nothing more 
consoling to the restless spirit of modem inquietude, than this species 
of research. The more remote the period, or difficult the investigation ; 
so much greater curiosity is excited to learn how our forefathers eat 
and slept, and fanned and gardened ; what in short Was their skill in 
those arts which improve or which gladden life, compared with the 
discoveries and attainments of our own times. Instead, therefore, 
of disquieting ourselves by comparing the acknowledged deficiencies 
of our present condition with imagined ^nd unattainable perfection 
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we hokl it truer philosophy to seek for a spirit of acquiescence in our 
own lot by studying the first rude efforts of civilization, and the 
iimumerable privations as well as positive evils then remaining, of 
which, by means of progressive improvements in human society, we 
now feel nothing. We are indebted to Mr. Chalmers for other por- 
traits of this consoling nature, beside the chapter before us* In this 
view every antiquary who faithfully represents ancient manners, is 
entitled to the thanks of the present generation, not for amusement 
only, but practical instruction ; for, however fascinating in the 
bands of a man of genius the representation may be, we are per- 
suaded that the objects themselves can on)y be admired in the dis^ 
tance of a picture. 

Such then are the excellencies of this elaborate work— -more elabo- 
rate, indeed, and copious, more abounding with original information, 
€baa\ any work on British history or antiquities ever came from its 
author, nay, more so, perhaps, than the great and standard volunies of 
Camden now present themselves after the discoveries and additions 
of two centuries* And now let not a writer, whom we highly 
esteem and respect, be offended if, not to hurt his feelings, but, as 
the first protest against a rapid and alarming debasement which is 
taking place in the English language, we animadvert, with honest 
freedom, on the style and composition of his Caledonia ; a style 
which is not the fortuitous result of mere indifference to simple and 
elegant narrative, but formed by a sort of counter taste^ a bad ear, 
and multifarious reading, out of the dreg's of Johnson and Gibbon, 
whipped up with the best of many modern writers, their miserable 
imitators. This * big' and burly way of nonsense^^ as a great 
master of style happily termed it, by hard words, involved construc- 
tions, awkward metaphors, overloading epithets, and unmeasured 
sentences, is making such daily and formidable inroads upon the 
purity and structure of our mother-tongue, that if no check be put 
to it by those who, in defect of a national academy, have assumed 
tp themselves the provmce of watching over the national taste and 
language, the written and colloquial dialects of the country will quick- ' 
ly be removed to an immeasurable distance from each other ; and, what 
is of the greatest importance, though not immediately connected with 
our present topic, the language of the pulpit, as well as the press, will 
become almost unintelligible to the mass of our countrymen. But to 
restrict ourselves to the subject before us : the application of pompous 
phrases, and what is called ^ fine writing,' to subjects of topogra- 
phy, and more especially to accounts of obscure and circumscribed 
districts, produces all the effect in good earnest which the ^ Splendid 
Shilling' did in jest, by exciting that irresistible feeling of the bur 
lesque which arises out of enormous disproportion between the 
style and the matter of a composition* From this last fault the 
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dignity of Mr. Chalmers's subject, in some measure, exempts Km 
io the first volume ; but his escape is accidental, as his ctmnty snr- 
Teys in the second will abundantly dem<Mistrate. The foilowing 
passages, which have not been invidiously or industriously sekctec^ 
may, it is charitably hoped, serve as warnings to other admirers of 
the modem style, and to our author himself in the composition of 
his future volumes. * The effluxion of a century brought very dif- 
ferent polemics upon the stage.' Pref. 6.«— Camden threw his antiqua- 
rian eyes on the lapideoua records.' ib.— ' PeUoutier bescreened in 
night so stumbled on the subject, &c.'— While the Mosaical accomit 
is so distinct, who would plunge into the cloud of uncertaintr, 
which perpetually hangs in ever-during' darkness over die remoie 
annals of the Scythes and Scythia.'— -^ With regard to this curious 
subject, the taciturnity of history, and the loquaciousness of archae- 
ology, are equally uninstructive.' — *' Barbarized by tradition, and 
transformed by transcription.' p. 18.—* Situate on the kindred 
AUan, above the confluence of diis river, with the cognaie Forth.' 
p. 170. — ^'The utility that localized each of them.' p. 182. — The 
following sentence, an excellent specimen of the pompous style em- 
ployed to amplify a minute subject, is precisely cast in the mould 
of the Manchester antiquary. 

^ Inde vaporat& lector mihi ferbuit aure." 

< It was the wise dicUtes of the same policy that established the 
well-known camp at Harefaulds : connected, 09 it wasy by a vicinal way 
with the station at Battledikes, and commanding, as it did^ the centre 
of Angus, we may equally presume that it was constructed by the mas- 
terly hand of Urbicus. The similarity of the structure, and the size 
of the camp, which is called Raedikes at Ury, to the camp of the 
Raedikes at Glenmartin, &c.* p. 182. 

To the same master of strcmg sense and bad writing, our author 
Is indebted for the elegant device of beginning his sentences with the 
copulative, * and.' The following is so fine a specimen of Gibbon 
engrafted upon Whitaker, that we cannot refuse it to our readers. 

* As the Greeks had improved themselves from the vicinity of the 
Orientals, and the Rotnans had derived refinement from an imitation of 
the Greeks, the Picts, we may easily suppose, gained some improvement 
from their intercourse, whether civil or hostile, with the Romanized 
Britons, or the Roman armies. The introduction of Christiamty 
among the Picts, in subsequent times, by inculcating new lessons, im- 
pressed more gentle maxims ; and, by teaching dissimilar habits, csu- 
blished among a rude people more humane practices : yet, while Eu- 
rope was over-run with barbarism, it was not to be reasonably expected 
f;hat North Britain would escape the contagion of illiterate ages, and 
much less would acquire the accomplishments <rf knowledge, or the 
softness of civilization.' p. 308. 
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To nine readers out of ten, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, this, we are confident, will appear a good sentence^ 
and we are perfectly aware, that to stem the torrent of such 
writing, criticism is even now in danger of interposing too late : 
yet, whoever will turn to a page of Swift or Addison, will be 
at no loss to determine what they would have thought of it-— nor, if 
fae have a spark of true taste, fail to perceive that the great change in 
style, which has taken place since their dap, is depravation, not 
unprc»vement. * The history of the Picts is only accompanied by 
such glimpses of the mooriy as shew it to be little more than a tissue 
of domestic strife and foreign war.' Warburton said of one of his 
antagonists, that he saw his object only by owl-ltght. ' The torch 
lighted his march to the Tay;' p. 210. meaning the flames of 
burning houses, a phrase so dear to Mr. Chalmers, that he repeats 
it about twenty times. * The first stratum of names on the map 
of North Britain is Cambro- British ; the second stratum super in- 
€kieted upon the former, &c.* p. 229. ' His precursor had already 
done so much to annihilate the Picts, that it did not require much 
effort in our historical introductory who affects to look on antiqui- 
ty through the medium of the ancients, to adjudge the Picts to 
death and hell by doom severe.' p. 230. * The historiographer 
royal^ whose history of Scodand would not now be received,' Mr. 
Chalmers, did not tagg his prose with vile ends of poetry. Eg- 
frcd marched against the Picts in opposition to the remonstrances 
of his Eoldermen, and the foreboding of his bishops. The torch 
(again) enlightened his rout ; he plunged into the defiles of Picta- 
via ; in his rage he burnt Tula, Amon, and Dunolla, p. 255. One 
specimen more, and we have done. * Those factitious personages 
were surreptitiously abstracted from the genuine catalogue of the 
Pictish kings, and from this obscure and scandalous parentage, and 
from the feigned and odious filiation of the bard, did O'Flaharty 
&c adopt this spurious progeny of poetic fiction, instead of the 
real issue of chronicled veracity.'— «^A«^oiif ^ttivl^f. 

In the next place we may be allowed to inquire to what dia- 
lect, either of the Celtic or Teutonic stocky the word * mismazey 
which seems to mean perplexity and confusion, may perchance be- 
long?— After the use which Mr. Chalmers has made of the Saxon 
for etymological purposes, we were struck by the following instance 
of unskUfulness in that language. Scotta leodc — Scotish lads^ and 
scipflotan, shipmen ; for leode is people, and flotan fleets. But this 
is Teutonic I 

Seriously, we pity the case of the * Lady Gruock, who married 
for her first husband Gileomgain, theMaormorof Moray, a/rr- 
8on of the first consequence* * Injuries prompted the Lady Gru- 
ock's vengeful thoughts, and filled her, from the crown to the toe, 
full of the direst cruelty.' (No allusion can justify, for no ear can 
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tolerate such intermixtures with the style of history^) Once more. 

* Macbeth wanted no spur to prick the sides of his intent*' ' Tbis 
intent was carried into eflpect by the insidiousness of assassinatioD, 
rather than the magnanimity of conflict.' p. 405. In the days rf 
plain English, instead of this bombast, we should have been told, 
that the man was not slain in batde, but murdered in cold blood. 

* When the dogmatist shall hereafter cry out in the face of moral de- 
monstration^ that there is not the shadow of proof that the G«dic 
•tongue was ever spoken in the Lowlands, his out-cry must be heeded 
as the wail of childishness^ or the bawl of tdiotcy.^ Would that Mr. 
Chalmers, who always thinks as a man, had not perversdy chosen to 
speak as a child — an ill-taught child ! But, Ohe jam satis est. Wc 
now dismiss the first volume of the Caledonia with a mixture of 
delight and diisgust very rarely excited by the same work. * Duplici 
in diversum scindimur hamQ«' industry, well directed, and learn- 
ing, happily applied, together with a sound and clear under- 
standing, singularly adapted to the investigation of histcmcal 
evidence, even without elegance, and by the help of an un- 
adorned and simple style, would have placed this great work on a 
level with the Britannia. In its present garb, obscured by pedan- 
try, and disguised by aiFtctation, it will never be received an>OBg 
real judges as a legitimate composition, or even as a readad^le book. 
It will, however, be popular with the many who mistake inflation 
for sublimity, and hydropic tumor for muscular strength ; and it wdl 
be endured by the ityf who, resolutely pursuing truth and knowledge 
wherever they can be found, will be contented to flounder by the way 
through all the impurities of a style which is hito ipso lutuknttcr. 

In one word, Mr. Chalmers has reared to the honour of his 
country, a monument resembling a Celtic temple, of which the 
foundations are strong, the dimensions ample, and the form ma- 
jestic. But having achieved this mighty work with a degree of la- 

. hour and perseverance peculiar to himself, instead of leaving it a 
monument, to the latest posterity, of simplicity as weU as grandeur, 
he has by a luckless efibrtof per\'erted ingenuity, carved it all over, 
like a Scandinavian obelisk, with barbarous forms of men, birds, 
quadrupeds, and plants, uncouth in their porportions, and misplaced 
Ui their situation. But the. mischief is not quite irreparable ; and 
appendages of the temple, which are yet behind, we hope to see 
finished with more simplicity ; and though sculptors love not to e&ce 
their own work, and often pride themselves most on the worst part 
of their performances, yet, if Mr. Chalmers be not irrecoverably 

"given up to his own reprobate taste, we do not despair of seeing 
him, in a second edition, of which we seriously wish him the credit 
and the advantage, set the chissel to work on the surface of his 
past labours, and strip the whole building of those rude and mis- 
placed ornaments with which he has deformed it* 
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Art. V. The Cohquest of the Jlfiao*fsS; ah Imperial Poem^ 
bif Kien-Lung^ entitled^ A Choral Song of Harmony for the 
first Part of the Spring. By Stephen Weston, F. R. S. 3, A. 
From the Chinese. 8vo. pp. 58. Baldwins. 1810. 

IjITTLE did we imagine, whcn^ on a recent oceasion,* we were 
enumerating the many, and alnaost unsurmountable difficul- 
ties, which opposed themselves to the student of the Chinese km* 
guage, that our attention would so speedily be recalled to the sub- 
ject, by the appearance of the translation of another Chinese work ; 
smsdl, indeed, in point of bulk, and trifling in comparative import- 
ance, but more difficult, in as much as poetry, in proportipn as it 
becomes more concise and condensed, is more intricate and obscure, 
than plain prose. Such, however, is the fact; Mr. Weston, a 
gentleman not altogether unskilled in Asiatic lore, nor wholly un- 
tried, it seems, in Chinese literature,! has boldly soared into the 
metaphorical regions of oriental poetry, and visited the imfrequented 
abode of the Chinese muses. Nay more ; with a hardihood which 
evinces a consciousness of his own powers, he has even ventured to 
leap at once into the poetical saddle of the great Kien-Lungy Ta^ 
xuhang'tee^ Tien-sha / the Son of Heaven, and the invincible ruler 
efall that is great and valuable under heaven. 

* He who mounts a tiger,' says a Chinese proverb, * will find it 
no easy matter to alight.' But what is a tiger when compared with 
the animal which Mr. Weston has ventured to bestride ! * a scaly 
dragon of cerulean hue,' (p. 5l.) a monster with five claws,:^ and a 
fiery tail, more dreadful to behold than that celestial scorpion which 
so fatally alarmed the adventurous son of Merops. Our au.hor has 
luckily, however, dismounted in safety from his dragon ; but^ after 
having thus excited our fears, he must pardon us, if we caution him 
strongly against relying too much on his good fortune, and trusting 
himself again to the doubtful docility of a creature, to whose mo- 
tions and paces he has not been accustomed, and with whose spirit 
and temper he cannot possibly be acquainted.«^iVat«^, cave I 

To be serious ; we do not think that Mr. Weston has exercised 
inuch judgment in the choice of a subject for the employment of 
his talents ; or that the result of his labours will prove eminently use* 
All to the general cause of literature. At the same time, we rejoice 
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f Mr. Weston informs us in his preface, that in 1809, he published the trantlatiott 
bf a poem of 133 characters, called Ley'tang^ bj Kitn-Lung. 
■. i The dragon witli fire claws is the symbol A Imperial sway, 'thottpainttd on 
iilks and pottery must have only four claws. 
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that so extraordinary butapparently repulsive, a language has s^trabt- 
cd the notice of this ingenious and persevering scholar; though we 
cannot recommend him in the very outset of his studies, to engage 
with Chinese poetry, still less with poetry which bears the credit of 
being the production of an imperial brain. Great monarchs may be 
expected to take great liberties, and not always readily to submit to 
those fixed and ordinary rules by which the mass of mankind b 
governed as well in literary as in political communities. 

In our review of the * Leu-Lee^ we entered pretty fully into 
the singular nature and construction of the written character of 
the Chinese language, and took occasion, at the same time, to 
give a slight sketch of Chinese literature. Mr. Weston's poem 
affords us the opportunity of saying a few words on that particular 
species of arrangement and choice of characters which, by analogy, 
may be denominated Chinese poetry. We say, by analogy, be- 
cause strictly speaking, according to our received notions of poctrr, 
the Chinese language can scarcely be said to admit of any. Tlic 
compositions to which Europeans have attached the name of poetry, 
are distinguished by the Chinese under the character shee^ a com- 
pound of yen^ awor^/, 2inAshee 3, temple-^the words of the temple; 
by which they probably intend to signify, that these kinds of compo- 
sition are of divine origin, or designed for sabred uses ; or, as yen h 
also to speakj the character may allude, perhaps, to the mode of 
speaking in temples; poetry having originally constituted no incon- 
siderable portion of public instruction, as well as religious 'wor- 
ship, among eastern nations. In China, the little that is still prac- 
tised of the latter, by the priests of Fo, consists wholly of poetry 
aided by music : of short s^itences chaunted with an accompani- 
ment of bells, drums, and sonorous stones. 

There are two kinds of composition in the Chinese language 
which may be brought under the head of poetry; the one written, 
the other oral ; the former addressed solely to the eye, without re- 
gard to sound, measure or rhyme ; the latter to the eye, or to the 
ear, or to both. The chief excellence of painted or eye poetry con- 
sists in the selection of such characters, as are either capable of 
conveying to the mind some agreeable allusion to ancient events, 
some figurative or metaphorical signification, or, such as, from their 
component parts, may easily be traced in the history of the idea 
which they are employed to represent. Such characters, indeed, 
to a person deprived of sight, are so many dead letteis; but on the 
olher httid they are capable of conveying as much pleasure to the deaf 
and dumb, as to others in the full possession of all their faculties. 
Although the excellence of eye poetry, whatever it fnay be, depends 
not in any degree either on the iheasure of syllables, or the conso- 
nance of sounds, yet it may possess both measure and rhyme; 
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neither of fliem, however, h essenthil to it. To reach the sub- 
lime in composition, it is required, that every character should be 
an allegory, including some complete and perfect idea. Thus, 
instead of the plain and common character for the eyes, a poet would 
employ another signifying living pearls^ or perhaps would call Aem 
tAe stars of the forehead; for tie head he would probably say, the 
sanctuary of reason^ &c. Other allusions are employed of more 
obscure signification ; thus the peaceful solitude of the sage is re- 
presented by a shigle character composed of a spring of water and a 
peach tree, in allusion to some Chinese worthy, who, flying from 
th^ persecution of his enemies, subsisted for some time on peaches 
and water. ^ Thus, also, from a story recorded of some beautiful 
widow having disfigured her nose to avoid a second marriage, a gay 
widow is designated poetically, as a lady who will not cut off her 
nose ; and sometimes, as a lady who will not scruple to cut off her 
€iead husband*s nose. It is not impossible that Voltaire, being 
strongly infected with the Chinese mania, and well acquainted with 
the communications of the Jesuit missionaries, may have engrafted 
this figure upon the well-known story of the Ephesian matron, when 
he sends Azora to her husband's tomb—* pour couper le nez a Za- 
dig.' But having, in a former number, entered fully into the na- 
ture of compound Chinese characters, we deem it unnecessary to 
extend our observations now on this part of the subject. 

The second kind of Chinese poetry, that which is meant to be 
^ sung or said,^ has not only a regulated measure, but the verses 
sometimes rhyme to each other, though this may be considered ra- 
ther as a circumstance of accident that the result of any settled 
rule. Indeed an oral language, consisting entirely, as that of China 
dojes, of meagre, paronymous monosyllables, (from which many 
letters of our alphabet are excluded,) whose terminations are limited 
either to the vowels, the liquid /, the n^ or ng^ can afford but little 
variety of sounds, and must sometimes unavoidably run into a jingle 
of rhyme ; while, on the other hand, it would scarcely be possible 
to adjust the harmonical consonance of its syllables by any settled 
rules. The Chinese, however, say, and probably with truth, that, 
in ancient times, their verses were short and frequently in rhjrme ; 
they are so, in fact, among all nations in the dawn of civilization : 
with them, metre and rhyme, or both, afford the easiest and best 
means of fixing-events in the memory. To give more interest to 
verses of diis kind, they were recited in a tone different from that 
of common conversation. Even at this day, poetry and recitative 
are with the Chinese inseparable. The verses of the Shee^king^ 
collected by Confucius more than 400 years before the Christian 
era, are repeated in musical cadences, and, in many of the editions, 
the tone or note is affixed to each character, in order to shew in^ 
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what manner it ought to be enunciated. Without this tcme^ fcr 
the gratification of the. ear, or a due regard to the compositioD of 
the characters to please the eye, th^ spirit of Chinese poetry mutt 
entirely evaporate, and what remains exhibit only a succession of 
unintelligible, monosyllabic sounds. This may be sufficiently illus- 
trated, by writing tlie sounds of Chinese characters in the letters of 
our alphabet, which in fact is the only way left us to exhibit a few 
specimens of Chinese oral poetry. In such a shape, it is almost 
ijnncce^sary to add, it is not only stripped of all its embellishmeBts, 
but exposed in a state of perfect nudity. 

The following is part of the record of au eclipse of the sun, taken 
fpm. the Shee-Kinff. 

f Ch6 yue, teh6 kiao 

Chou ge sin-mao 

Ge yeou ch6 tcb6 

Ye koung tch6 tcbeou 

Peiyu6eul wei 

Ts6 g6 eul wei 

Kin ts6 shin min 

Ye koung tcho ngaL* 

Of which, the following may be taken as a pretty literal tram- 

lotion. 

* Tenth moon's conjunction, first day wVmap, sun bad eplipse. AH 
portend bad. Whether sun covered or moon covered, people in gene* 
ral fear bad.* 

We shall add but a single ver?e of oije of their most popular 
^ongs. 

f IJau ye to a^^en wha 
. Ycu tchau yeu jie to tsai yo kia 
Go pun tai poo tchoo mun 
Twee tcho si^en wha uMo/ 

fHpw delif^htful this fresh Qowerl one day morning found in my 
bouise Being mine I wear it not out of doors, h^t keep fresh flower 
apd am content \* 

All this an European will be very apt to pronounce sad stuff, 
yet we are assured by the French missionaries that it is tris ntperbey 
that, according to one, (who seems to have read his Brcviaiy to a 
good purpose,) if it has not exactly the fire of Pindar, and the sub- 
limity of Homfer. it may at least be classed with the psalms of Da- 
vid ! Another tells us that the Chinese poets study nature, and naef 
therefore be compared with Boileau and Horace ; and a third, widi 
great paivet j, asserts that none of those passages of Homer, wherein 
the sound is meant to be * an echo to the sense,^ are surpassed by 
tang'tang^ as an imitation of the sound of the gong. One thing 
Ck( lipa^t i3 certain i |he study of Chinese poetry, by an Eurp* 
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pean, ianot likely to compensate the labottr which he most ne« 
ceasarily bestow to acquire even a very imperfect knowledge of 
^e plainest compositions of this kind. Among these the Im* 
perial poems of Kieri'Lung are not to be classed, if we may credit 
]tb€ account which P^re Amiot has given of them ; namely, that, after 
more than 30 years application to the study of the Chinese language^ 
in which he wrote and conversed daily, he would have found itutteriy 
impossible to put the ^ Praise of Moukden' into an intelligible 
ahape, had he not also been conversant with the Mant-choo Tar-> 
tar language, by which he was enabled to compare the /corre« 
eponding passages : yet this poem, as he calls it, has neither 
metre nor rhyme. The Ode on Tea, from the same imperial pen^ 
is fit only, in our plebeian judgments, to occupy a place in the Alma« 
nac des Qourmands, or Mrs. Glasse's Art of Cookery ; and as neither 
pf thQse valuable compilations possesses the Emperor's receipt for 
ipciaking tea, we shall insert a translation of this culinary ode. 

* Set an old three-legged teapot over a slow fire ; fill it with water of 
melted snow ; boil it just as long as is necessary to turn fish white, or 
lobsters red ; pour it on the leaves of choice in a cup of you6. Let it 
remain till the vapour subsides into a thin mist, floating on the surface. 
Drink this precious liquor at your leasure, and thus drive away the five 
causes of sorrow/ 

t 
If the merit of Kien-Lung's Moukden rested on the selection of 
its characters, and consequently was meant for the eye, his Miao* 
ts ' is of a different kind, and puts in its claims to gratify the ear. 
This is sufficiently evident from the regular measure in which it is 
composed, and still more so from the melody to which it is set, 
and of which Mr. Weston has endeavoured to convey some idea by 
^iffixing the monosyllables sol^ fa^ me^ ut^ &c. to the Chinese words 
in each stanza. . Music being thus the invariable companion of 
Vhat may strictly be called oral poetry ; or, in other words, all 
measured sentences being meant to be Recited in a peculiar tone 
imd modulation of voice, it may not be deemed irrelevant to the 
' subject in hand, if we take a concise view of the state of the mu-^ 
sical art as practised in China ; for it can scarely be said that in 
this country, music has yet taken the shape of science or system. 
Like that of the Greeks, it would appear rather, as the Abbe 
Roussier has observed, to be the remaining fragments of some 
^mplete system, now no more, belonging to a people more ancient 
^an either of them. The ingenious Baillie was pretty much of 
the same opinion with regard to the remains of astronomical and 
mathematical science discovered among the Hindoos. Indeed 
throug^ut the whole peninsula of India, in China, the bordering 
regions of Tartary, and in all the inferior nations of Asia, so many- 
dazzling fragments of art and of science are every where scattere4 
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utoxttidj but so distorted and Asjoiiited, of so twkwardljr p«tt toge- 
ther^ as to leave Tittle doobt diat there existed, at some remote pe- 
riod, in some of those regions, a splendid and magnificent edifice, 
of which these detached masses are the venerable rains ; bat of 
whkb neither the site, nor the pl«i, nor the ekvatkm has yet been 
discovered* Historjr affords no light to clear up this interesting^ 
subject : there is not, in all Hindostan, a single page dmt deserves 
the mune ; and although the Chinese boast of a regular and wdl- 
authenticated series of annals carried back, in an unintermpted 
succession, more than 9000 years before the Christian era, yet tbey 
are silent or unsatisfactory, as far as regards the rise and progress 
of die arts and sciences* 

But to return to Chinese music. Their gamut, or scale * of rou* 
siesd notes, is die same natural or diatonic scale as that of the 
Greeks, consisting of five whole notes and two semitones ; these 
they distinguish by so many characters ; but they have neither fines 
nor spaces to assist in noting down music, nor do they employ any 
marks or characters to denote the time, die key, the mode of ex- 
pression, &c. In point of fact, their scale for instrumental music« 
and the instruments themselves are very imperfect^ and the keys so 
inconsistent, wandering from flats to sharps, and die contrafy^ that 
the performers are usually obliged to be directed by a small bell ot 
c}rmbal : while they are thus playing, a by-stander would say that 
they had not thc4east knowledge oFsemitones, and mdeed Doctor 
Burney was of opinion that there were no semitones in the Chinese 
acak. The Doctor however, would have ^tered his opinion, if 
an opportunity had been afforded him of hearing a Chiaiese nng ; 
he would then find him exhibiting such a display of half and inter- 
mediate tones, brought out in so drawling and drowsy a manner, as 
to be perfecdy intolerable* In their transitions to a fourth or fifth, 
instead of rising or falling, as we do, to the intermediate third, they 
sweep through dl the intervening whole tones, half tones, and even 
quarter tones. * 

The Chinese airs are almost invariably sung in slow movements, 
generally in a plaintive or querelous tone, and are mosdy accom- 
panied with a guitar of four strings. Doctor Burney imagines that 
these melodies bear a strong analogy to the old Scottish tunes ; ui- 
deed he considers their whole scale to be Scottish ; and dioug^ he 
does not say in express terms that either of those nations is indebted 
to ancient Greece for its melody, however strong the resemblance in 
all three ; yet, contrary to the opinion of the Abbe Roussier, he infers, 
diat they ought all to be considered as original and natural mu^c. 
The Chinese are wholly ignorant of counterpoint, or playing in 
parts ; sometimes indeed an instrument will take the upper or lower 
ocuve, which gives an appearance of harmony > but they have^ no 
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feelkig of that union of parts which, while each keeps its own and 
proper melody, are so blended together as to produce one whole 
and perfect (foncord. In short, die Chinese seem utterly incapable 
of producing any thing that deserves die name of music* The stu- 
died gravity of their manners, and their unsocial habits, are most, 
unfavourable to the cultivation of this elegant art, which <;annot be 
expected to arrive, even at mediocrity, among a people so litde ac- 
quainted with the muses, a people whom the loves and the graces 
have not yet condescended to visit. 

' Yet, so excessively conceited are the Chinese in their opinions 
respecting dieirown excellence, that they affect to ascribe, to the 
powers of their numbers and to their music, effects not less ex- 
traordinary than those said to have been produced by the l)rres of 
Orpheus and Amphion. The Book of Odes frequently inculcates 
the doctrine, that, so long as the institutes of the empire continue 
to be respected, and music to be cultivated, China will remain a 
mighty and invincible nation. * Would you conquer your enemies,' 
says one of the Emperors, ^ diffuse among them tender songs set to 
voluptuous melodies, which will soften their hearts and enervate 
dieir bodies ; after this, send them plenty of women, and your con- 
quest will be complete.* This is precisely Voltaire's plan for subduing 
the Caraibs of St. Vincent ; apian which he probably derived from 
the passage we have quoted ; for he has few claims to originalit}"-, 
or invention. In the same strain of extravagance Pere Amiot 
has composed a large quarto volume, on the excellence of Chi- 
nese music, though it appears by his own confession, that he 
knew very litde about the matter. ^ In order,' he says, ^ to obtaia 
the true dimensions of every tone, and the exact measure of the in- 
tervals which constitute them, they have submitted to the most 
painful operations of geometry, to calculations the most tedious and 
disgusting in the science of numbers ;' not one word of which, we 
are convinced, has the least foundation in truth. 

It is remarkable that, in this low state of poetry and music, there 
should be found a singular coincidence in the construction and con- 
duct of 4:he Chinese drama and the Italian opera. In both, the dia- 
logue isdelivered in a sort of whining and querelous recitative, not 
ezacdy monotonous, though seldom rising or sinking through the 
interval of a third from the general tone. The Chinese recitative 
is also accompanied with instrumental music, and the pauses are 
fiBed up with a most horrible crash of gongs, drums, trumpets, rat- 
des, and cymbals, a practice which we are sorry to say, seems of 
late years to have been followed by many European composers. 

In the Chinese drama too the more violent passions are invariably 
recited in song ; and the catastrophe generally is the last paroxysm 
of a despairing lover, or the nervous agitation of a criminal going to 
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the gallows. Our knowledge, however, of the real state of the CU- 
iiese stage is very imperfect* Of their select pieces, said to be 
chiefly the production of the 14th century, and consisting of one hun- 
dred historical plays, one only has made its appearance in an Euro- 
pean dress, and the fidelity of the translation is with reason more than 
suspected. Those wretched performances, usually exhibited before 
Europeans at Canton may probably be considered by this conceited 
people as suited to the taste and capacity of the audiences Any de- 
gree of impertinence may be expnected from a people who have the 
arrogance to proclaim the most civilized nations of the earth posses- 
sed only of one eye, while heaven in its bounty has fiimished die 
Chinese with two, and left the rest of the world in total darkness* 
The language of these scenic representations is in general grossly ni- 
decent, and it is always set o£P, in the action, by gestures so appro- 

Eiate, that even the rough and unpolished sailor has sbmetimes 
en compelled to leave the theatre in disgust. 
After what we have stated on the subject of Chinese music, tre 
may be allowed to express our doubts as to the legitimacy of the 
title which Mr. Weston has thought proper to place at the head of 
his poem. He calls it ^ A Choral Song of Harmony^ but as 
their music does not admit of that union of sounds iniiich constitutes 
harmony, they consequently cannot have any such word to express it 
in their language. It is rather a simple song of melody, ccmsisting of 
thirty stanzas, which may be considered as a succession of bulletuis, 
composed and set to music by Kten-Lungj probably to beguile the 
time, during the progress of a five years' campaign. Each stanza 
has four columns of seven characters or syllables, making in die 
whole 840 characters. Not having the text before us, we are unaUe 
to say what number of different characters it may contain, but we 
scruple not to give our opinion, that if they amount to lOO, Mr. 
Weston has taken too much trouble in turning over the leaves of 
his Chinese dictionary that number of times, in order to pick out the 
doubtful sense, and after all, to adopt perhaps a different one from 
that in which Kien-Lung' employed them. While we applaud 
that indefatigable pursuit of knowledge which actuates Mr. -Western, 
and the fruits of which are apparent in the catalogue of his works, 
inserted at the end of this little volume, we cannot but earnestly re- 
peat our advice to him, by all means to abandon Chinese poetiy, we 
had almost said Chinese literature, but for the unwillingness we feel 
to repress the laudable curiosity of so venerable a tyro. We shall 
therefore only suggest that there is not wanting in this coiintiy a va-* 
riety of Chinese books in prose, the contents of which would be 
acceptable if rendered into our language ; and it is anew field, whose 
cultivation would, we will venture to say, amply eompensafee4dl the 
labour and attention which he might be required to bestow upon it> 
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The subject of Kten-Lung^s poein is, * The Conquest of the 
JUiQO^tst^ or the mounuioeers who bolder on the western pro- 
vinces of China, particularly on those of Se-tchuen and Koei- 
tcheou^ which borderers, however, by a trifling geographical error, 
occasioned, it would seeip, by a laudable desire to correct a sup- 

Eosed mistake of Sir George Staunton, fNote, p. 4.) Mr. Weston, 
as unluckily placed in * Ifou-fian^ in tne very heart of China.' — 
The MiaO'fee mentioned by Sir George Suunton were a set of 
rebellious subjects in Hou-nan ; the Mioa-Uf were an independ- 
ent horde on the borders of China ; so little reliance is to be 
f>laced in Chinese monosyllables wri.tten in any of the European 
etters. The history of these hordes of independent people is 
briefly as follows : About the beginning of the reign of Kien-Lung 
jthe Miao'tse had occasioned very serious alarm to the neighbour- 
ipg provinces by their incursions and depradatiops* A large army 
%vas in consequence sent against, them ; but the Chinese gene al 
.vras baflled in all his attempts to subdue them, ultimately defeated, 
and, as a matter of course, recalled to the capital, where he lost his 
head. The officer who succeeded to the command, instead of car- 
rying on a destructive war with these hardy mountaineers, sent pre- 
sents to their chiefs, and thus contrived to keep them in order, 
while the Court of Pekin was easily persuaded that the Miao^tse 
had submitted to the arms of the Emperor, and acknowledged his 
authority. This state of tranquillity, however, was but of short du- 
ration. These restless tribes once more sallied forth, and a favour- 
ite general, at the head of 12QfiOO men, was sent to reduce them 
to submission. Ignorant however, of the nature of the country, as 
.well as of the temper of the enemy, he pushed through the narrow 
defiles of the mountains, and so entangled his armv among the woods 
and fastnesses, that the greater part of it was either cut oflF by the 
natives, or perished for want of supplies. At length, however, a 
.general was selected, who, after five years' campaign, was fortu- 
nate enough to suQceed in reducing the tribi^ Miao-UCy bordering 
on Sc'tchuen^ to do homage to the Emperor of China ; and this 
.event is the ground-work of the * Imperial poem by Kien-Lung^ 
entitled, a Choral Song of Harmony for the first Part of the 
Spring.' 

One of the thirty stanzas (and we shall take the first of them) 
will be quite sufficient for us to transcribe as a speci9ien of Kien- 
Lunges poetical powers, and of Mr. Weston's metaphrastic trans- 
lation, which, by the way, is the only sort of translation that can 
eonvey a just idea of the originaL 
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time 
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Mou'lan ing lee tee hong kee 

n* 1 u letter ^^j flag with 

Mou-lan camp banner brought ^^^ two dragons 

Pen lai fioo mo vouen koon ftau 

Principal made strange how could I believe army reward. 

Shoo. fiouei kin aiau voaen Ken-tch^e 

Proclaim early morning night like see/ 

To which stanza, with the help of a few ' winged words/ sad 
other auxiliaries, Mr. Weston has contrived to give the following 
meaning : 

* It was on the twenty-fourth of the eighth moon, between the second 
and the third watch, in the middle of the night, in the camp of -Mbtt-Zcn, 
that they came to tell me of the arrival of a messenger from the army 
with a red flag. How could I believe that this night I should sec 
the certain sign of victory, and have so early an occasion of pro- 
claiming the glory and reward of my army.* 

Our readers would not thank us for obtruding on their patience 
any more specimens of Kien-Lung^s thirty musical bulletins, or of 
Mr. Weston's translation of them. The poor old Emperor is so 
much amused with the arrival of the ' red flag,* that it is paraded 
through no less than seven stanzas. He can neither put off his 
clothes during the night, nor sleep for joy ; (p. 29.) his attendants 
are equally delighted, and cry out, * no more fighting ! no more sol- 
diers ! no more war weapons !* (p. 42.) In fine, having subdued the 
rebellious foe * that fled like wild geese before them,' (p. 44.) his 
troops are to receive the rewards of their toils ; ' the robe of peace 
lyith its scaly dragons of cerulean hue,' is assigned to the general; 
and ^ baldricks, that stream like the belt of the heavens^ are to be 
distributed among his officers* 

In a verbal translation from a language like that of China, rt 
would be idle to look for elegance of expression, strength of dic- 
tion, or powers of versification ; a language so remarkai>ly scanty 
in words cannot possess any of these qualities ; but it is sufficiendy 
copious to express both feeling and sentiment, and very capable rf 
conveying, by its compound characters, new and striking images ; 
yet, if Mr. Weston's translation be correct, as we make no doubt it 
is, nothing of the kind appears in the whole poem. It is true the 
Emperor utters something like a moral feeling, where he says, 
* that he has now sent the ox to graze, and the horse to his stable, 
as it was ever his pure intention,' (p. 44.) At the same time this 
apparent mildness of disposition is destroyed by the ferocious de- 
light he seems to anticipate in the execution of the rebel, or rather 
hostile chiefs, who, under promise of pardon, had been allured to 
Pekin, (p. 48.) The few images which he introduces, and the 
comparisons he makes use of, bear no stamp of an imperial origto. 
In his Ode on Tea, we have heard him talk of boiling water long 
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enough to turn lobsters red ; here he says, * The blast of his artil- 
lery choaked up the embrazures of their fortresses, as the breath of 
a fish is stopped when thrown into a cauldron of boiling water/ 
(p. 33.) In fact, Kien-Lfmg-^ like the eating heroes of the Iliad, 
seems to have had a taste for culinary matters, and could probably 
have served up a perpetual chine 2u& dexterously as Agamemnon him- 
self. In another place be tells us that the enemy,. * like flies of a 
larger size, preys upon men,* (p. 49.) We are not aware that any of 
our travellers have noticed these anthropophagous flies. Mr. Wes- 
ton, perhaps, may have mfide some little mistake, and given the liter- 
al for the metaphorical sense. It is possible, however, that although 
these similes savour a little of the vulgar to us, they may, to a na- 
tive, partake of the sublime and beautiful. They are at least Im- 
perial, and that consideration is quite enough to give them currency 
among the Chinese. 

We would just hint to Mr. Weston, that it is by no means neces- 
sary a book on a particular subject should be eked out with ' shreds 
and patches* which have no relation whatever to it. We would not 
have recommended, for instance, that an Imperial poem on a mili- 
tary campaign should be prefaced with a shopkeeper^s card, stating 
the price of his silks, nor with a translation of the common inscrip- 
tion on the small tablets of China ink. Nor can we conceive that 
his book would have suffered materially had he omitted the appen- 
dix of one page, purporting to give a list of * certain words in the 
European languages that bear an accidental resemblance to the 
names of Chinese characters, both in sound and sense ;* more espe- 
cially as out of the twelve words in the European languages of 
which it is composed, jffve of them are stated to be Persian and Ara- 
bic. We are also much at a loss to discover, under another part of 
the appendix, entitled, ' a specimen of modem Chinese characters 
that have some likeness to the things they stand for,* what possible 
degree of similitude there can exist between the character Kien^ (com- 
pounded of the character Woman thrice repeated,) and its significa- 
tion adultery^ and holding communication with the enemy. This, 
it may be recollected, is one of those compound characters, con- 
cerning which in our review of the ' penal code,* we confessed our 
inability to trace the connexion between the component parts of 
the character and its signification. Mr. Weston, however, finds no 
difiSculty, but boldly asserts * that Kien^ three women, {neu) means 
adultery, and communication with the enemy ; because he who has 
to do with three women, to one of whom he is married, communi- 
cates with the enemies of his wife.* This explanation may perhaps 
be satisfactory to Mr. Weston, though it is rather beyond our com-, 
prehension. Perhaps, however, it may be as he says in Europe, but 
^ they order these things better' in Asia In this delightful region 
af the world, where there is ao such thmg as love, and consequentljr 
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none of the torniehting pangs of jealousy, the first, or e^al wift, 
contrives to be comfortable enough with all the inferior wivrs 
whom her good husband may think proper to introduce into his 
household establishment. The Chinese indeed hare a common 
maxim, that * three wives are more easily managed then two^* We 
would just observe, that in this list of modem characters, we verily 
believe not one of them to be less than two thousand years oW ; 
iViany of them probably date their origin from the foundation of the 
empi^ef. The signature of Confucius, for instance, which is one of 
them, must have been in use since the fifdi centuiy before the 
Christian era. We notice these little lapses and inconsistencies 
merely as the effect of carelessness and hasty composition ; which, 
however, both for the sate of the reputation of the author^* as weH 
as for the prevention of erroneous impressions on the reader, sfaooid 
be avoided as much as possible. 



Art* VI. Essays on the Picturesque^ as compared with the Sulh 
time and the Beautiful ; and^ on the Use of studying Pictures^ 
for the purpose of improving, real Landscape. By Uvedale 
Price, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1200. London. Mawman. 1610. 

jMr. PRICE'S opinions have been a considerable time before 
the public; and if all have not been convinced by his theory, 
few have failed^to receive gratification from the justness of his taste 
and ingenuity of his remarks. We hasten therefore to notice his 
new edition, in which several parts of the former * are entirely new 
modelled ;' the trouble of which, Mr. Price adds, ' he shall diink 
well bestowed, if he shall be less open to those criticisms which 
must have presented themselves to every reader of a methodical 
tumofmind.' Pref. p. xviii. His pains have not been unsuccessfully 
employed. The subject is opened, the ideas of the writer dis- 
closed, and the principle pursued with so much regularity, that the 
reader may, with ordinary attention, trace the course of the argument, 
and meet its return after partial concealments and windings : more me- 
thod than this, we fear, will be in vain expected in a work on taste. 

If the features, however, are cast in a new mould, the expression 
remains the same. Mr. Price, it is generally known, adds a third 
to the graces which are supposed to embellish natural forms, and 
completes the triple knot by joining the picturesque to the sublime 
and beautiful. The application of this idea to landscape gardening 
would lead us into too wide a field of discussion ; but we cannot 
resist the opportunity of entering somewhat fully upon the consi- 
deration of the general principle. 

The word picturesque is in general applied to every object, and 
every kind of scenery, which has been or may be represented with 
good effect in painting. The theoretical part oif Mr Price's work 
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' is iiitended to shew, that the picturesque has a character not tesft 
^ separate and distinct than either the sublime or the beautiful, nor 
less independent oF the art of painting. 

It does not imply any assent to Mr. ^urke's principles, when we 
allow that certain objects in nature and art are, by conamon consent, 
termed beautiful, and others, of a contrary character, are generaHy 
acknowledged to be sublime t nor can we refuse to agree with Mn 
Price, that there al% numberless objects which give greet delight to 
the eye, and yet diffet as widely from the one as from the other«ii— 
Sm:h are ^ the ruins of Grecian, and the entire buildings of Gothic 
architecture ; symmetry, which in worka of art partrcukrly accords 
with the beautiful, being in the same degree adverse to the pio- 
turesque :' such are many buildings, highly intetiesting to all who 
haire united the study of art with that of nature, in which beauty 
and grandeur are equally out of the question ; as ^ hovels, cottages^ 
mills, insides of old hams, stables, &c. wherever they have any 
marked and peculiar effect of form^ tint, or light and shadow.' lb 
water, that -of which the su!rface is broken, and the motion abrupt 
and irregular ; and among trees, * not the smooth young beech, tkx 
the fresh and. tender ash, but the rugged oak, or knotty wyck 
eltn, is picturesque : nor is it necessary they should be of great 
bulk ; it is sufficient if they are rough and mossy, with a character of 
age, and widi sudden variations of their formft. Among animak, the 
ass is generally thought to be more picturesque than the horse ; and 
among horses, it is the wild and rough forester, or the worn-out cart 
horse, to which that tide is applied. In our own species, ejects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes <^ 
gypsies and beggars, who, in all the qualities which give them that 
character, bear a close analogy to the wild forester and the wom-otrit 
cart horse, and again to old milk, hovels, and other inanimate ob- 
jects of the same kind.' Ch. 3. 

These objects, Mr. Price argues, are neither beautiful nor ugly, 
but picturesque ; since, though far less universally pleasing and 
alluring than those which possess the qualities of beauty, they have 
nevertheless qualities of their own, which are not oi^y highly suited 
to the painter and his art, but attractive also to the rest of mankind, 
whose minds have been at all cultivated or improved. 

This statement, we conceive, cannot be denied ; and the circum- 
stances are sufficiently striking and universal to call for some solu- 
tion. Mr. Price finds diis in the charact^istic qualities of the 
objects themselves. 

« According to Mr. Burke, he says, one of the most essential qualities 
of beauty is smoothness : now as the perfection of smoothness is abso- 
lute equality and uniformity of surface, wherever that prevails there 
can be but little variety or intricacy. Another essential quality of 
b«auty is gradual variation : 1>nt It requires^ little reflection to percwvo, 
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tfiat the exclusion of all but flowing lines cannot preinote variety. I 
am therefore persuaded, that the two qualities opposite to beauty, o^ 
roughness and sudden variation, joined to that of irregularity, are tk 
most efficient causes of the picturesque/ p. 49. 

Agsdn— ' Beauty and picturesqueness arc evidently founded on vc?^ 
opposite qualities — the one on smoothness, the other on roughness ; the 
one on gradual, the other on sudden variation; the one <m ideas ol 
youth and freshness, the other on those of age, and even of decay«' p. 6sj 

* We may conclude, therefore, that where an object, or set <Kf oiH 
jects, are without smoothness or grandeur, but from their. ioUicacy,| 
their sudden and irregular deviations, their variety of forms^ tints, aiid! 
lights and shadows, are interesting to a cultivated eye, they are simpi^ 
picturesque/ p. 90. 

Without the slightest disposition to refute an opinion merely 
because it has been ingeniously advanced, we diink it fnust be con- 
ceded, that there is, prim^ facie, as great an objection to enduing 
matter with essential and distinct qualities, as to forcing instinctive 
principles upon the mind. Both are easy, but inartificial modes of 
solving a complex question. It may be too much to affirm posi- 
tively of beauty, that it has no real existence in the object to which 
the common consent of mankind applies the term. There certainly is 
an obvious cause why our organs maybe physically so constituted, as 
to receive the impression whichJMr. Burke ascribes to smooth flow- 
ing lines and gradual variation. Sublimity, however, it must be 
untversally confessed, is no property in the bodies that excite the 
idea ; nor have those bodies any effect upon our nervous system, 
except through the medium of the mind, and the associations which 
they awaken. 

With beauty, however, or sublimity, we have at present only an 
incidental concern ; so far as to remark, that if the reality of the 
former is very questionable, and the latter no quality of matter, but 
the undeniable offspring of the mind ; there is every reason for hesi- 
tating before we admit a third and distinct character of external 
objects under the title of ' picturesqueness,' and with the descriptive 
marks of ^ roughness, intricacy, and sudden variation.' For besides 
an objection which Mr. Price himself endeavours to obviate, that it 
is late in the day of observation for the discovery of so new a 
property ; it must likewise appear, that if the cause were essential 
and universal, the effect woidd be universal too. Few can witness 
the grand operations and works of nature without some emotion ; 
and to beauty of form and colour, no man is wholly insensible : but 
the sense of picturesqueness is confessedly confined not only to the 

* cultivated eye,' but in a great measure to cultivation of a parti- 
cular kind.* 



• Mr. Price, however, goes too far, (p, 216.) when be speaks of artists chusi^tt 
perpetuate on their canvas such figures, animals, trees snd buildiof^ as a person «f 
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Mr. Price^ however, it is generally thought, has made out a 
strong case ; and has certainly no reason to be satisfied with an 
opponent who rejects his solution, and leaves the difficulty as he 
found it: for there is an undoubted objection, notwithstanding 
Mr. Knight, against the application of the same word, ptcturesque^ 
to the boors erf* Ostade and the aposdes of Raphael ; to the ilex of 
Claude and the pollard of Rubens ; to the jade of Berghem, and 
the charger of Wovermans ; to the raggedness of gyspsies and the 
playful folds of muslin. 

That gendeman, whose opinions upon the subject of taste arc 
entitled to great Respect, accounts physically for the selecticm made 
by painters of many of the objects adduced by Mr. Price, 

< When harmony in colour or surface,' he says, < becomes absolute 
unity,' its impression on the organ of sight is so languid and unvaried, 
thf^t it produces no &rther irritation than is necessary for mere percep* 
tion ; and, if continued, grows tiresoihe. If colours, on the contrary, 
aire so harsh and contrasted, or the surface of a tangible object is so 
pointed and uneven, as to produce an impression stronger than the 
organ is adapted tp bear, the irritation becomes painful. Between these 
extremes lies that grateful medium of grateful irritation, which pro- 
duces the sensation of what, in visible objects, we call picturesque 
beauty, because painting, by imitating the visible qualities only^ discri* 
minates it from the objects of other senses by which it may be com* 
bined; and which, if productive of stronger impressions, either of 
pleasure or disgust, will overpower it: so that a mind not habituated to 
such discriminations, or a person not possessed of a painter's eye, does 
not discover it till separated in the artist's imitadon.' 

To some styles of painting, as of single objects, and still life, 
these remarks have a very ingenious application ; and may explain 
why many of the low subjects which, are favourites with the Dutch 
and Flemish school, are disgusting in the original, but not in the 
representation : though to us it appears that the interest even here 
arises chiefly from the skill of the painter's touch, or the character 
which he has impressed upon the whole. But considered as a ge- 
neral explanation of the difliculty, it is too partially applicable ; and 
fails to account for a majority of cases where the word picturesque 
could not be exchanged for any other without evident impropriety. 
Nor can we help doubting of the physicial effect, though in this 
doint Mr. Price (p. 115.) seems to agree with his opponent: for 
there is no modification of light or shade, or tone of coloiu", and 



natural sensibility, if unskilled in pictures, would wish, if he saw theim in iiatiire, 
to remove from his sight. This holds true of a very saM proportion even of the 
objects perpetuated by the Dutch«nd Flemish school ; which have commonly so much 
character impressed upon them, that they would strike and interest any pereon of na- 
tufal sensibility, even before that character was concentrated in theincturc. 
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therefore no degree of iiTitatk»n, which ha^ not been recommended 
hy the practice, and rendered pleasing by the man^qieiit of dif- 
ferent painters. It was the principle of the Venetian ma^tera, to 
allow a fourth part of their pictures to the lights, while Rembmndt 
«cfluxely admitted an eighth. If the lights of Claude are soft and 
exquisitely blended, in Rubens they have often the stroagt^^ gftare. 
Tlie tints of Guido and Corregio are not n&or^ remarkable for their 
harmony and gradation, than iJhose of Qaravaggio and Spag&okt for 
their striking <3ontrast and harsh opposition ; and yet the latter were 
so far from displeasing, that they had nearly sedpced many of dieir 
eminent contemporaries by their example ; and did, in fact, lead 
Guido to the successful pursuit of similar effects, though bydl- 
rectly opposite means. This is sufficient to make it doubtful, not 
indeed wiiether harmony of tint and skill in the chiavo oscuro are 
necessary to the excellence of a picture ; but whether circumstances, 
which the artist varies according to his peculiar taste or imagination, 
can ever be deemed characteristic of the AJects which wc arc to 
term picturesque. 

In fact, without recourse to the particular forms of these objects, 
or their supposed effect upon the organs of sight, it is easy and 
natural to account, and we think upon higher principles, for their 
adaptation to the art of painting. What is the ambition of the 
landscape painter ? To produce a scene which shall be wliole and 
entire, and excite in the spectator the same emotion and feeling 
which a similar scene would excite in nature, whether of beauty or 
xvildness, of civilization or rudeness, of horror or repose. It is in 
the power of raising such emotions with success, that the painter 
of feeling differs from the ordinary copyist of nature. The inexpe- 
rienced eye may be caught, and even the judgment of the connois- 
seur gratified by some pleasing harmony of tints, or happy disposi- 
tion of light and shade : but a painting of real excellence, in addi- 
tion to these qualities, must be impressed with some decided 
character, having the power of awakening the imagination, and 
leading it to associate a thousand ideas with the objects actually 
represented. Of eminent landscape painters, Salvator and Claude 
are the most successful in this reach of the art ; Gaspar Pous- 
sin perhaps the least so, from his weakness in figures, which are 
commonly so essential to the completion of character. Gaspar's 
paintings please by their skilful combination of objects, rather 
than by any remarkable appearance of nature which they represent, 
or train of ideas which they excite, excepting indeed his land storms 
and hurricanes, while Claude marks the very hour of the day ; and 
.the whole character of the scene ; and Salvator never fails to inte- 
l-est the imagination, by communicating to the spectator the pecu- 
liar idea which was present to his own mind. 
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Tq' the attainment of this excellence, it is necessary that those 
objects should be collected together which ane nic>st characteristic 
of the particular effect, scene, or association of ideas, which is to 
predominate in the representation; and that every circumstance 
should be excluded, which might either disturb the harmony or in- 
terrupt the continuity of the design. In this respect the painter 
has an advantage over the ^ landscape gardener,' as Mr. Rep- 
ton terms him. It is true, that many scenes, highly beautiful 
and interesting in themselves, are, as that gentleman has observe^^ 
unsuitable to painters, because the numerous objects which they 
contain would appear crowded on the reduced scale of a canvass, 
while their variety would efface all distinction of character. But to 
balance this disadvantage, the painter, in his more cotifined scenes, 
can exclude all these accompaniments which assort ill with the cha- 
racter around, though so often intermixed with it in nature, as pro- 
bably to lay the foundation of Claude^s well known observation, 
that taking nature as he found it, he seldom produced a beautiful 
scene. 

If these remarks are kept in view, it will be no longer difficult to 
account for the choice of painters in the instance of the picturesque 
adduced by Mr. Price. The first striking characteristic is their gene*-' 
ral, though not exclusive, preference of the works of nature to those 
of art. This no doubt arises from the coqfimon predilection of man- 
kind, whom they paint to please. Towns and cities* abound in 
sights of misery, and causes of sorrow ; our associations with them 
are seldom pleasing. But the freshness, cheerfulness, and repose 
of the country are congenial to almost every mind ; this is the they 
atre of our enjoyments, and the relaxation of our cares. 
< We never form a wish or breathe a prayer, 
But there we lay the scene/ 
And with it therefore We naturally associate such agreeable ideas^ 
that we are delighted by objects which recal to us the recollectioiz 
of past, and inspire us with the prospect of future pleasures. 

Such is the reason, independent ot the variety of form and tinC^ 
hereafter to be noted, why thatched hovels, old bams, and brokea 
pales, are more favourite studies with painters than ^ porticos or 
columns of marble, porphyry, lapis lazuli, or even than commonr 
free stone.' The latter bring to our mind the fumum et opes, 
strepitumque Romas, and all the associations which belong to scenes 
so distracting: die former restore us for a moHient, even in the 
midst of cities, to the romantic variety of the country ; to the asso«' 
ciations, in short, which are equally delightful to the excurrivi^ 
vigour of youthful spirits, or the contemplative retirement of ma- 
turer age. Mr. Price himself, though not contented with the ex- 

VOL. XV. JM). VIII. 49 
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• planation* is too faithful an observer not to have perceived how 
great a charm these circumstances, aided by the power of the ima- 
gination, give to jutting rocks, intricate lanes, stony brakes, and 
hollow woody glens. The smooth banks and sloping plains of an 
open lawn or meadow leave nothing for the imagination to con- 
ceive, which in the dark caverns and deep shades that abound in 
Uie scenes of Rubens and Salvator, is for ever conjuring up the 
haunts of beasts, or * of men more fierce than they.' The winding 
dells, and thickets impervious to the sun, which accompany mountain 
scenery, stir up curiosity, and recal such kindred images as the 
< darksome glen, 

Down which the wily quarry dashedf 

And lost to hound and hnnters ken. 

In the deep Trosack's wildest nook 

His solitary refuge look/ 
Even a Uind path, or recess where catde shelter themselves, may 
give birth to a new and interesting idea. 

Another peculiarity in the practice of painters is their fondne^ 
for ruinous and decayed buildings. ^ A temple or palace of Gre- 
cian architecture, in its perfect entire state, and with its surface and 
colour smooth and even, either inpainting or reality, is beautiful : in 
ruin it is picturesque.' p. 51. This Mr. Price attributes to the 
mosses, weather stains, and partial incrustations which give a degrct 
of roug^nes»and variety to the tint ; and to the breaks of the regu- 
lar lines of the doors and windows, displaying, and at the same time, 
concealing the architecture through openings firinged with *ivy.— - 
On the same principle Gothic architecture, though less beautiful, 
perhaps, is more picturesque than Grecian f because the irregular 
outline of its summit presents a variety of forms, of turrets and pin- 
nacles, united with extreme richness and intricacy. 

Now without having recourse to the distinct picturesque cHikra* 
ter of roughness and variety, we can easily allow that buildings of 
this description are more suitable to a painter. New buildings are 
of an uniform colour: if this be glatingp, \t is disagreeable to the 
eye, independently of physical imitation, because it harmonizes 
iU with the surrounding tints ; but a ruin has a variety of 'tints, apd 
even these are softened down and mellowed. Regular lines, not- 
withstanding their symmetry and proportion, lead to insipidity ; but 
both this and the former disadvantage are less observed in the real 
scene, where the great scale of nature must break the uniformity by 
the introduction of some variety, than in the confined compass of a 
painting, where, if a regtilar figure is at all the principal object, it 
must absorb the whole attention. When this regularity is broken 
by ivy and overhanging trees, and partial destruction of the waHs, 
the build Ag becomes a more agreeable, if not a more useful^ object 
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in realky as Welt as, in representation. If any thing were yet want* 
ing to account for the painter's choice of ruined buildings, the 
effect of association might be added ; by which faculty we prolong 
the train of ideas on all that was once grand, magnificent, and fes- 
tive, and comparing times past and present, snatch a thousand plea- 
sures beyond the reach of vision. 

The figures selected by landscape painters remain to be consi- 
dered. And here Mr. Price is extremely ingenious^ In his dia- 
logues he describes (p. 262) a sudden turn upon a heathy common, 
which discovered * some gj'psies sitting over a half extinguished fire^ 
ivhich every now and then, as one of them stooped down to blow 
it, feebly blazed up for an instant, and shewed their sooty faces and 
iblack tangled locks. An old male gypsey stood at the entrance* 
with a countenance that well expressed his three-fold occupation of 
beggar, thief, and fortune teller ; and by him two worn-out asses, 
t>ne loaded with rusty panniers, the other with old tattered clothes 
and furniture.' This scene is at once acknowledged to be pictu- 
^sque ; but in what does that charaaer consist I and where is the 
attraction ? How Mr. Knight would answer, we have already seen ; 
and Mr« Price of course fixes the picturesqueness to the rugged 
lines of the countenances, the harshness of the tints, the intricacy 
of the hair in the gypsies, and the rough coats of their asses. We 
attribute the eifect to the character of the scene, and the persons. 
The former is rude and wild, and excites ideas di£ferent from our 
ordinary train, but interesting and romantic x the latter are of an ex- 
traordinary race, differing in their habitations, their dress, their 
mode of life, and their occupations, from the men with whom we 
have daily converse; and, moreover, having that di£ference so 
strongly impressed upon their countenance and mien, that the first 
j;lance of the eye gives ns the whole character. If dien, a painter 
were to turn suddenly upon this group, it would at once occur to him 
Aat such a party would make an interesting picture in themselves ; 
but would be still more useful as a foreground to any wild, rocky, 
or savage subject which he might wish to represent, and add the 
interest of stirring life to his geperal scene. 

The same principle of assortment determines universally die 
ilioice of judicious painters respecting all animals. ^ The ass is 
more picturesque thsux the horse, and die rough fbrrester than the 
paippered steed,' because it is met with in that wild scenery,, in 
which for reasons already stated, painters delight to indulge. So the 
^ shaggy goat is more picturesque than the sheep,' because it is met 
with m more romantic situations ; and the sheep than the deer, be- 
cause the latter is chiefly known to us as- the inhabitant of parks and 
ornamented scenery, where nature is not suffered to. reign undis- 
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tiirbed.* For the same reason the peasant and the woodman, • the 
beggar and ragged old woman^are more congenial to the painter's 
purpose-thati the well dressed inhabitant of cities ; the one is in 
character with the rural scene, and adds expression to it ; the other 
is an interloper, and inclines us, away from the general subject, toask 
his business there. No one can read Wheatley^s characteristic de- 
scription of the New Weir on the Wye, without observing how 
much the forgemen and lime burners, and the fishermen wiUi their 
truckles suit such a scene, and acciimulate its effect ; nor can we 
conceive a painter of the slightest taste who would omit these na- 
tural and significant accompaniments, to introduce the newly . 
painted boat, the wondering traveller, or even the beautiful women 
who frequently \asit that sublime scene. If we coidd examine the 
studies of difiertnt painters, we sliould doubtless find them aocom- 
panied, not, according to Mr. Price's rules of the picturesque, with 
objecte broken^ rugged and intricate, merely because they were so, but 
because such Objects assorted with their respective styles. Claude!a 
book would be full of shepherds and shepherdesses with their pipes 
and crooks, in all the midisturbed enjoyment of pastoral life. Sal- 
vator would have the worn out soldier, the heniut, or assassin :— 
Berghem the boor in sheepskin ; Gainsborough the ass and gypr 
sey ; and Rubens evety animal ; for there is no object which that 
versatile genius could not reduce to its proper place and attitude* 
If the war horse, or sleek steed, or greyhound, or milkwhite hind 
would be seldom met with, it is not because their smooth coats are 
less suited to the art, but because they are less congenial to the 
subjects of roost painters ; they are not found in the spots which 4 
painter is fond of representing, and therefore would destroy the cha- 
racter which it is his purpose to establish or preserve. Similar , 
considerations will direct the painter in the management of water, .^ 
and the choice of his trees ; whether he represent the one rough *\ 
or calm, the others flourishing or decayed. It has been elegantljr , 
observed, that * so various are the characters which water can as* 
sume, that there is scarely an idea in which it may not concur, or 
aa impression which it cannot inforce : it may spread in a ealm ex- : 
pansc to sooth the tranquillity of a peaceful scene ; or hurrying along , 
a devious course, add splendor to a gay, and extravagance to a 
romantic situation.' It is the same with trees. When nature is in 
repose, the heads and principal branches of n^ost species are round ,. 
and smooth, which the agitation of the wind throws into a thou- 

• Professor Stewart, in his late publication, makes a distinction between the 
beauty of objects, considered as <m^/n«/ca%, or re/b/ive/y pleas ing* :* with this 
riew he accounts for the picturesqaeness ofthe ass and goat, at Hmre lengthy IMH 
on the ssme principles as tho$e which we have cursorily advaacedf 
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«aad fatitastic forms. The sweeping crown there£M« of. the ilex 
or pine, and still more, an imaginary form characterisuc of no par« 
ticular species, suited the repose of Claude ; while the shaken sap- 
lings or blasted trunk, assorted with the wild situations and wildet 
imagination of Salvator. 

If the principles, the source of which we have thus cursorily 
traced, were pursued through the different windings and deviations 
into which so copious a suQect runs, they would be found to ac- 
c6unt for the apparent caprice of our admiration of external nature, 
as well as for the corresponding habits of painters,* without the in* 
tervention of that new and distinct character which Mr. Price has 
embodied. As a ^ flowing outline is recommended' to produce a 
beautiful human figure, because in a state of health accompanying 
youth, the outlines are waving, flowing, and serpentine ; ^ but at 
the same time,' if you mean to preserve the most perfect beauty in 
its most perfect state, you cannot express the passions : so in inani* 
mate nature, flowing lines represent calmness and repose ; but as 
caltns grow monotonous, and repose insipid, the serpentine yields 
to the irregular and the flowing tonhe rugged line, as charaaeristic 
of motion, and therefore of expression. 

To describe objects in which these marked characters may ap- 
peal, or which may be fitted to express them, by the word pictu* 
resque, can never be objectionable, as long as the word continues to 
be imderstood in that sense as clearly and generally as it is at pre- 
sent: but let it'be used as an analogical term, not as an essential 
quality. 

It would be injustice to ourselves if we were to conclude widiout 
expressing our regret, that the only part of this interesting work 
which we have thought ourselves entitled to analyze, is the only part 
of it with \vhich we cannot agree. There is an animauoa in Mr. 
Price's style, which, joined to the variety of reading which he occa^ 
sionally displays, and his facility of apt quotation, renders his book 
a delightful companion to such as have an acquaintance with 
paintings, an eye for improvement, or even a taste for rural scenery* 
Whoever, indeed, has not a taste for these things, loses one of the 
most pure and unexpensive pleasures which life affords— «a pleasure 

Gissessed of this peculiar value, that it is universal, and imalloyed« 
nalloyed, at least, it has been hitherto thought : and we have 
always acquiesced in the observation, that the pleasures received 
from things great, beautiful, or new, from imitation, or from 
the liberal arts, are in some measure not only superadded, but un- 
mixed gratifications, having no pains to balance them. But Ae 
bitterness with which Mr. Price harassed and pursues into every 

; Sir Josh. Bcyn. Disc. 4, and Note 56, on Du Frcsnoy. 
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tetreat the greai advocate of serpentine and waving outfinea hi land- 
acape, can only proceed from the positive pain which he has re^ 
ceived from witnessing the extent and success of Mr* Brown^s ex- 
ertions*^ With a very sincere detestation of the clump and rin|; 
fence, we must be of opinion that the alterations at Blenheiia C3q>i- 
me a multitude of errors ; for though it be true, as Mr. Price ar- 
gues^ that it is an obvious improvement to dam up a stream \rhich 
ilows on a gende level through a valley, and to place the bead in 
the narrowest and most concealed part, yet it should be rem^nn* 
bered that for die larger half of a century that improvement had 
BOt been suggested, and there had remamed only ^ a monstrous 
teidge over a vast hollow.^ 

But we forbear ^*-for every desultory step in a book of this kind 
Slakes it at once more dangerous to advance, and more difficuh to 
recede. 



Art. VI T. Mttsas Cantabrigiensrs ,' seu Carmina ijucedam NiimU' 
mate aureo Cantabrigi<e ornata^ et ProcanceUarit permiisu e^- 
ta* 8vo. pp. 232. Veneunt apud Lunn, Londinensem ; et Bi« 
bliopolas Cantabrigienses, Oxonienses et Etoneuses. 1810, 

POETRY is certainly not altogether uncongenial with science ; 
and it appears rational to expect, diat in an university, devoted 
to the cultivation of every branch of literature, it should meet with 
a due share of encouragement. Till the middle of the. eighteenth 
century, however, the University of Cambridge never ventured up- 
on the patronage of any thing but the mathematics. About that 
time classical learning was promoted to some degree of considera* 
tion by the institution of the Chancellor's medals ; and a Mr. Sea- 
ton left a small estate for the encouragement of sacred 'poetry. 
Even this, however, was confined to the Masters of Arts, to those, 
whose mathematical days were past, and in whom therefore poetry, 
or at least an annual attempt at it, could not be accounted a very 
heinous sin. The gradusd advancement of the classics introduced 
a better taste and a speculation less confined : it is now about hatf 
a century since Sir William Brown directed an annual distribution 
'of thtfee gold medals for the encouragement of poetry in the under- 
graduates of the University. Of these the first is given for a Greek 
ode in imitation of Sappho, the second for a Latin Alcaic ode, 
and die third for a pair of epigrams, the one Greek ?»nd the ofher 

• As an insunco, it is said, p. 322. « Every thing 1 Uaye seen of Mr Brown's 
works convinces me that he had, in a fig^urative sense, no eye : and if he had hid 
none in the literal sense, it would have only been a private miafortune. afld Mr- 
tud evil, univcrwa good.* ^ r-- 
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I.atin, on Ae model of Martial, and, we believe, the Greek Ao^. 
thology« 

To include such discordant styles as the point of one, and the 
^i?iittf of the other, under one prize, seems to intimate an expecta- 
tion of qualities which are rarely found to reside in the same per-i' 
sons : leaving this, however, we cannot but regret that a compo*^ 
sition in English verse was not substituted in the place of the two 
epigrams ; since the young student is now left without any honorary 
inducement to cultivate poetry in his own language ; the encourage-^ 
ment held out by the Seatonian prize being, as we have already 
observed, confined to the Masters of Arts. Instead, however, o£ 
upbraiding the donor for what he has left undone, let us give htio 
due credit for what he has done. The design was certainly laudable^ 
and the success of it has not been ccMitemptible* These annual 
offerings, seasoned as they occasionally are with poetical beauties^ 
are at least sufficient to keep aTive the memory of the man, at 
whose shrine they are presented ; and when it is considered at how 
cheap a rate this species of immortality may be purchased, wc 
cannot but be astonished, that prizes for competitions of this nature 
are not more numerous in both our Universities. 

The present volume (the first that has appeared) contains eighteen 
of the Latin odes, fifteen of the Greek, and about thirty of the 
epigrams, which have been dbtinguished by Sir William Browne^s 
prize. These are to be followed by the remainder, as the Editor 
mforms us in a preface written throughout in a style of the most 
poHshed elegance. 

< Dill multilmqae nobis cog^tantibns tandem visum est non omnia umul 
in lucem edere, sed potiiis carminum faciculnm, quem si placidi fronts 
exceperit juventus nostra studiosa, reliqua etiam, et prxclara quidem ea, 
aliquandd edi fort^ possint : nonnuUa etiam omisimus, quat aoteh^ 
pubttci juris fiicta sunt'— .Prast p, 2. 

Far from objecting to the omission of those odes which have 
been already published, we are rather inclined to ask, why all such 
;^e not excluded ? As it is, several of the best ornaments of the 
volume have been long known and admired in Tweddell's Pr^ 
hufionea Juveniles : but of this anon.— The Editor proceeds : 

< Atqui nos non sads officio functuros fore judicavimus, u haec ad 
literam scripta prodire sineremus^ cdm inter ea baud pauca pravae 
monetae deprendissemus. Id enim sedulo cavendum esse statuirous, ne 
quid iqiert^ sokecum, wxtfUt^Act^ipm4f in hicem daretur ; noaque cum 
auctoribus ipsis gratiam inituros fore credidimus, si graviores roendas^ 
quae per opuscula hie iUic spargerentur, mutatione, qui licuit levissim^^ 
sustuUssemus/ 

Why the latter part of this sentence differs, in its construction^ 
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from the former, does not appear. Nor is the assum^ necessity 
of correction at all evident. Does the Editor mean to insinuate, 
that such barbarisms as he alludes to^ are allowed in the Universi^ \ 
If so, how does he discharge his duty, when he hints in a loose and 
general way, that even the successful odes have undergone hb cor- 
rection ? Neither is it an act of justice to the authors : for, a&er 
this intimation, who shall draw a line for the imagination of the 
readers respecting the claim to applause, which is thus divided 
between the writer and the Editor t 

There is very litde besides in the preface, except some discus- 
sion relative to the metres, which appears to be almost superfluous. 
For the Sapphic measure, two rules are laid down, viz* 

1. That the division of a word at the end of a verse is allow- 
able only in the third ; and, 

2. That monosyllables, ending in e, may be elided at die end of 
any verse, except the Adonic ; but hypermonosyllables only at the 
end of the third verse. 

To these trite rules we have no objection ; but for whose edifi« 
cation are they designed ? The Editors chief strength of criticism, 
however, is exerted on the Alcaic verse ; and here, when w« are 
led U> expect a code of laws, valuable in proportion to the space 
occupied by the subjject, we are put off with rules for the structure 
of the third verse ol the stanza, in which, says he, * tota metri vis 
et ratio posita est.* Take any Alcaic stanza from Horace, and 
judge how far it is thus restricted : 

* Ccelo tonantem credidimus Jovcra 
Regnare : prssens' Oivus habebitur 
Augustus, adjectis Britannls 
Imperio, gravibusque Persis.' 

What can be more harmonious than the regular flow of the first 
two lines, or more marked than the gradual declension of the last ? 
But in the preface to a publication like the present, it was more 
particularly necessary to say something of the first Unc, because the 
rules generally received for its construction are so constandy and 
so flagrandy violated in the volume before us. Of these ruks the 
most indispensable is, that the verse be divided after the fifth sylla- 
ble, as, with one or two exceptions, it invariably is in Horace : 

Coelo tonantem || credidimus Jovem— - 

^ We hope the Editor did not mean by his silenee to sanction Ais 
violation. As it is sanctioned, however, by such frequent practice 
among the modems, it has become necessary to inquire into the 
reason and stability of the rule ; for which purpose little naoi^ is 
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requisite than to determine the species of the verse* It is some- 
times scanned as an Epionic Trimeter Catalectic : 

Coelo tonan I tern credidi I mus Jovem<— 
Epitrit. 3ius. | Ionic a maj. | Troch. syz. Cat 
If this be correct, Uie above-mentioned rule fails to the ground i 
for it is impossible to suppose an invariable division in the middle 
of a foot: but as it is upheld by Horace, we must search for 
some other arrangement of the metre, which indeed appears natu- 
rally to resolve itself into a composition of Iambic Penthim* and 
Dactyl. Dim. 

Coelo I tonan | tern ||credidi i mus Jovem— 
Spond. I Iamb. | Adiaph. HDact | Dact. 
By this method of scanning the line, the common quantity of the 
fint syllable, as in cceloy* is accounted for, and the division aftei* 
the fifth syllable is not only sanctioned, but enforced. We lament 
that this regulation of the verse is so little observed in the odes 
before us ; and we lament, too, that the Editor has not condescend- 
ed to notice it in his pl-eface. But it is time to proceed to he work 
itself, — first requesting the attention of our readers to the follow- 
ing paragraph, as an exquisite specimen of pure and elegant La- 
tinity. 

* Ex his, si paululum tantOm gloriolse et dignitatis Almae Martii at- 
tulerint, vel malevolis facil^ patebit, Academiam hancce celeberrimam 
non Philosophic soliim sed Uteris etiam excolendis amplissima prop6* 
Suisse prxmia ; et inter severiores Mathemadcorum disciplinas jucun- 
dissirois poeseos studiis adolescendum ingenia refici interdum et recrean 
Nee minim sit, cur iste vir clarissimus, qui testamento prxmia legavit 
lyiica hexametris prxtulerit. Si enim lyrica ingenio ladiis se expli- 
candi copiam fbrtd negaverint ; per brevius tamen curriculi spauum 
elatamagis ac vivida sibi instat mens, nee, ut in Epicis, languescit inter; 
dum et defadgatur.'— -Prsf. p. 10. 

In the consideration of these compositions, it will be sufficient to 
notice those only which more peculiarly challenge attention either 
by their beauties or defects. It would certainly be unjust to class 
them all in the same. rank : there are among them different degrees 
of merit, though they unite in practically disclaiming all preten- 
sions to it on the score of originality. The fact is, that the Latin 
Odes are collectively * o-fux^* rtfuix** «*"• *••• JV/srfaw'— not of Homer, 
but of Horace : Horace is in every line ot the book, not always 
indeed with all his spirit and elegance and exquisite felicity of 

, ■ < I ■ i p ■ ■'■' 

* TYdes, ttt ahfl^— IS an instance of the first syllable sbort> in which c^se it il 
girt of a pure Iambic Terse. 

VOL. IV NO. VIIT. 50 
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manner; blit bis wpr^s^ his expressioos, and his verses are ioCer- 
woven with the vumost liberality ; as if lyric poetry admitted of 
no connection of words and sentences which had not been pre- 
viously used by the f H»man» fidicen lyrge.' Had tl>e prize been 
intended, not for the best imitation, but ibr the best centos from tH« 
odes of the Roman lyrist, the candidates could scarcely have la- 
boured for it more successfully. 

To select a few instances out of many— 

< Spiriium Phcebus tibi, Phoebus artcs 

Mille medendi 
Tradidit/— p. 2, 

< ^oviii Alpx^ndre^ suppler 

Uospiiibuspaiefecititulaiii.*— p- 72^ 

< Expers timorumt propositi ten^x^ 

Ad sc trahentem cuncta pecuniam 
Contemnere audax, et secundis 
Temporibus dubiisque rectus/— p« 65. 

* Prostrata vidi ; vidi ego civium 

Retorta tergo bracbia libero '-^p. 60* 
c ««_.««_«. TolUte barbarum 

Morero, nee seterniim juvabit 

B^guineas agit^e ri^c^/*«p. 83. kc 

It will be no ihjustice to pass in silence the first three odea, whicb^ 
with the exception of the opening one, (a tribute to the memory of 
the donor) have no claims to their situation, even on the ground of 
priority of composition. On the fourth we pause ^ litde : it is written 
bv Rlr. Buder, the author of the recent edition of iEschylus. Like 
most of tbp odiers, it is composed with no very strict attention to 
tnose rules which are most necessary to be observed: it has scnne 
inharmonious verses, and the divisions of the lines, which we have 
insisted upon above, are not accurately marked ; but it is superior 
in real excellence to many, and inferior to few, of the other odes. 
The adoption of technical terms is its greatest blemish. We h<^ 
it is possible to praise Astronomy without enumerating all the con- 
stellations of which astronomy treats. Poetry should speak the 
language of all, but technical phraseology is necessarily confined to 
^ few. On this principle the following stanzas are exceptionable : 

Queis sol quotannem motibus ordinemi 
Qucis et teneret Mercurius celcr, 
Serxque Vesper noctis astrum, . 
Dia Venus ; neque tu latehas 
Sorore, Tcllus, Ixta tu4 ; licet, &c. &c. 
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Qiiam Mars nibenU ssvior ortntl 
Spcctat ; sed UU proximus^ ignium 
1 uteU) prs^ursor diei, 

Roriitrum Jovis ardet afttrutn^ &c. 
This fault, however, is confined to five or six stanzas ; but consi** 
derable spirit and strength of thought are diffustd through the 
whole. We could quote with pleasure many passages from the 
latter part of the Ode : but we cannot aBford room to extract from 
a miscellaneous production like the present every thing that may 
chance to please us. 

The Ode entided * Herculanei prostrati reliquiae' has also many 
claims to praise ; but its merit is eclipsed by the superior excellence 
of that which immediately follows it, viz. the * Batavia Redivita* of 
the lamented T wed del. This, we presume, is too well known to 
require a very extensive criticism : but the fate of die writer must 
not pass whoUy unmentioned. Having fitiished his University edu- 
cation at Trinity college, where he had carried off almost every 
prize within the reach of his competition, he set out oti his tra- 
vels in quest of farther acquisitions. He fell a victim to a malig- 
nant disorder caught in the ardent pursuit of knowledge, and was 
buried in the Temple of Theseus, at Athens. Mis race was indeed 
short, but it was nobly run ; and he has left behind him a monu- 
ment of fame, which will not speedily crumble into oblivion. He 
had previously collected and published, in an octavo volume, the 
whole stock of his successful labours, among which we find the 
two Odes and the Epigrams now republished in the M usse Canta- 
brigienses. The Ode on * Batavia R^diviva' opens with an abrupt- 
ness well suited to the spirit of lyric poetry : 
< An ille divini halitus stheris, 
Anhela vits vis, abit in putrem 
Glebam, neque antiquos renata 
Sentit adhuc meminitve amores ? 
An feriatis manibus Elysi 
Inter virentes est siiUas domus. 
Nee credulas gentes fefeilit 
Ludibrio Mahumeda vanOf 
Sed quisque festis uvidas in rosis 
Producta blandae virginis oscula 
Libat, neque humane querelx 
Soliciti bibit aure mormur ? 
Sint ista nocli tradita' — Sec. 
Our readers will perceive in this extract some violations of the 
rules laid down in the Preface ; but they will be better pleased with 
perceiving in it that spirit and energy which no rules can impart. 
The remainder is in a style of equal excellence ; but to particularize 
beauties wfaiere all is beautiful is superfluous. 
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Of the three Odes on the Deaths of the Duke D'Enghien, Nelsoo^ 
.and Pitt, the best, we think, (though all have claims to applause,) 
is that on the last, by Mr. Lonsdale of King's college. The 
talents and integrity of that illustrious statesman are cclehrated 
in a strain of fervid poetry ; but the picture is too vague and general 
to be readily appropriated. We are told of his eloquence, and 
his intrepidity, and he is dignified with the tides of ^ Britannum 
gloria,' and *• regni columna' -, but all this might be said of other 
statesmen. 

< Ilium nee amens vulgus, et impias 
Effraena jnctans seditio minas, 
Nee hostium nubes tremendam 
Littoribus roeditata cladem. 
Concussit : inter funera gentium, 
Vicesque diras, sccptraque fundilils 
Disjecta non leni ruin^ 

Impavidus placidusque mansis/— ^. 65. 
The expression of * hostium nubes meditated is harsh, and the con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the assistance of Horace, very deficient 
in harmony. But how is this panegyric (if panegyric it be) appli- 
cable to Mr. Pitt ? Alas ! he felt too poignantly for the sufferings 
of mankind, and his agonized feelings brought him in sorrow to an 
early grave. The latter part of the ode, however, where the au- 
thor speaks of him with pride as the son of Granta^ is more ap- 
propriate : the following stanzas are Pitt's own property, and they 
are not unworthy of him. 

< ValC) Britanntim gloria ; dum tuse 
Kutvix juventx Granta pio gemit 
Dolore sublatum, et verendos 
Pbidiacfi. sacrat arte vultus. 
Noster fuisti, ciim jubar extulit 
Mens dia primum ; no\ter adhuc eri% 
Dulcesque, quas vivens amasli, 
Effigie decorabis umbras. 
Ergo omnis ibit marmor ad inclytum 
Futura pubes, perque tuum caput 
Jurabit in pulchros labores, 

Et patriae studium salut'vs'*— >pi 69. 

* This stanza reminds us very forcibly of a beautiful passag^e in the Elegy gn 
the Death of Nelson. 

, • By that pure fire, before that haUow'd tomb. 
Heroes and chiefs* in valour s opening bloom^ 
Frequent, in solemn pilgrimage, shall stand, 
And vow to prize, like thee, their native land. 
With pious ardour thy bright coiu*se pursue. 
And bid thy blended virtues live anew.' — 

Ulm and Trttfd^ttr. 
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Why \ro\M not the writer stop here ? Why would he afflict ut 
with that ludicrous touch of burlesque, which represents the Cam 
as flowing with a more rapid tide on the occasion of Mr, Pitt'f 
monument being erected in the Senate-house f 

< Laetusque tlaraa laude novd domes 
Arundinoso praefiuere alveot 
Superbiet Camus, tumensque 

Volyct aquas yiolentiores/— p. 70. 

Such personifications (though Cam may be said to have the same 
classical privileges as the Tibur) are, in these days of incredulity, 
revolting to true taste, and ought not to disgrace such an ode to 
the memory of such a statesman* 

Neither in this ode, nor in that by Mr. Blomfield on the Duke 
D'Enghein, are the editor's metrical rules accurately observed : 
of that for the exclusion of the quadrisyllable (or a Cretic preceded 
by a monosyllable) from the beginning of the third verse, no less 
than eight violations occur in the first-mentioned ode. 

The Greek Odes, being written in imitation of Sappho, ought 
to admit no other dialect than that of Sappho : but this rule is in 
vain enforced in the Preface ; it is violated, as well as the others 
there laid down in continual instances* It does not leave them, to 
be sure, the more harmonious of the dialects ; but then, if ah imi- 
tation of Sappho be pretended to, it ought to be complete ; and it 
would be not more preposterous to imitate Sophocles in Doric, 
than to imitate Sappho in Attic Greek. 

Tweddei's Juvenum Curas is a masterly performance, and, we 
think, without a parallel in the volume. It bears a close resem- 
blance to Gray's * Ode on a distant Prospect of Eton College/ 
substituting for the sports of boyhood the more interesting pursuits 
of youth, which are displayed with such a mixture of nature, spirit, 
and sweetness, that we scarcely hesitate to prefer it to the admirable 
performance of Gray. To quote any part of it as peculiarly beau- 
tiful, is impossible ; but we will just remark, how superior is the 
chaste simplicity of the following stanzas to all the sickening inde- 
cency, which in the shape of amatory poetry has of lats years 
Contaminated the English press. 

• -; ' ^<'« '^^^•i 

X^vTtci 9uf4,Tn 5 fort ^* txr^i^ 
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Zivfy^ «f«yiMii$^*— p. 111. 
The conclusion is a neat transiation of Gray's last stanza: 

Uf ^ofitif A?$* — ^pp. 112-3. 

< But, ah ! why should tbey know their (ate ? 
Since sorrow never comes too latey 

And happiness too swiftly fties : 
Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more — where ignorance is blisS) 
*Tis tolly to be wise.* 
The next Ode, by Mr. Keate, in praise of Astronomy, is pretty j 
it b also free from the technical teritis which we censured in the 
Latin ode on the same subject : but it has no pretensions to extras 
ordinary commendation, and it is inferior to that wluch follows 
it, by Mr. Ramsden, on the subject of ^ Arx Calpeia obsidione U- 
berata.' The distress of the besieged is painted in a lively manner j 
smd the aggravation of their sufferings by famine is very poetically 
represented by 

'* xXti^of r' iXi^6v Ti0Hic$f 

Their subsequent relief by the arrival of the British fleet, and the 
contrasted joy and desperation of the besieged and the besiegers^ 
close the ode in a spirited and triumphant strain of poetry. 

In the Ode on the Desolation of our West- Indian islands, by a 
hurricane, there is much to praise. The horror of the tempest is 
judiciously contrasted with a description of the previous serenity of 
the atmosphere, and the fertility of the soil : but it is the ^ horrid 
stillness' %vhich precedes the storm ; when the fury of the tempest 
bursts forth, the author rises with his subject, and his description 
bf the desolauon is awfully grand : 

f<A% «^« ^, « xix^ov c^fmy ^iTtt9 

tfA,fJUt 7ev^mw69 
luUuTcu a-TvyfSf M vSret X^i^tSv 

Si^fMto-*^ 4»9r«9.'— p; 128'. 
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After this description, the author's unseasonable fit of patriotism, 
which occupies the last five Stanzas, savours somewhat of an anti* 
elimax: it unfortunately reminds us of a patrioiic epilogue to a 
jnodem comedy, and vre are on our guard against being entrapped 
into applause. 

The security of Britain, together with its total separation from 
the rest of the world, has long been a favourite pomt of boasting and 
congratulation, and is the subject of a very good ode by Mr. Frere. 
The idea that it was formerly united to tne continent, and rent from 
it by the gradual inroad of waters, is fanciful and well adapted to the 
ode ; but surely this separation might have been effected without the 
introduction of any mythological puppet-work. 

This part of the subject was susceptible of a higher degree of 
sublimity than it exhibits in its present state ; and, by the execution 
of other parts of his ode, Mr. Frere has well convmced us of his 
capacity to have done it justic* The instantaneous effects of Nep- 
tune's trident are forcibly described : 

* 0V^«M$ ^ ^'^<|f A«^y*<» PK^'^i ^^ 

ftfAATd fiifS-o^ 
UfSf ru, Mttiy*, ^(vSf rt^tntt 

i^tTi r^ ^p. 140. 

The remainder, too, is excellent : but for this one error of taste, we 
could have given the ode unqualified approbation. 

Of the remaining Greek Odes the two best are Dr. Maltby*s 
* Mare Liberum,' and Mr. Blomfield's ^ Mors Nelsoni.' Both 
contain much to praise, and little to censure : we could wish, in- 
deed, that they had been entirely free from the intermixture of 
any other dialect with that of Sappho ; a fault, which is here cer- 
tainly less inveterate, but which, in some of the odes, assumes a 
formidable appearance. The fact is, that those, who in the Latin 
pilfer Horace so unmercifully, have in the Greek no Horace to pil- 
fer ; their resource, therefore, is Pindar, whose sentences are inter- 
spersed, somewhat more thinly, through their writings, and, withhia 
sentences, his dialect : and the dialect of Pindar, as the editor re- 
marks, ^ k Sapphic 4 plurim\lm distat.' This then is their principal 
fault ; and the editors rules are not invariably observed : upon the 
whole, however, we are inclined to prefer the Greek collection t© 
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die LatiB ; though there is no doubt, that both of them, or either of 
them, may add ^ paululum g^oriolae et^iignitatis' to Alma Mater. 

It will now be required, perhaps, that we should say something 
of the Epigrams, which close the volume : but thinking, as we do, 
that an annual pair of epigrams is an eflfort rather unworthy of such 
an University, we shall not det^n our readers on the subject. As 
there will probably be some, however, who assign them a higher 
importance, we will quote, first, a specimen of what we think the 
best, and tht», of what appears to us about the worst, and disaiiss 
diem without a comment. 

* Ludentia spcciem dabity et torquebitUr* 

'12$ fUi ic^v^Zq 9r«i^cf iyHfti wtiAtj^* 

'ZtffMF>i(it6f af4^6Ti(cti mpu^oTt^tt x«A«^uef. 
Kff/ vKtv^ki ifon^tf o^^ii TTofitc rt ftftii rs, 
Aiif ticB^fMitfofTMf o-jcAi^of tTvirrg Tt^of. 

'AAA* »ftfT$ rtinf ^ liMX^iuo'B'tt fimx!'^* 

« 

IncBt 9ua gratia fiarvis, 

' O Quis, Ffetcce, tuum sper^ depreadere plectrum^ 

Quisve tuis« Sappho beliafsonare modis ? 
Quisve tuos aequare sales, lepidissime vati^m ? 

Quid factum ? triplex, en ! mihi surgit opus. 
Quid dubitem ? quaedam saltem mihi grada detur, 

£ tribus hoc minimum me petiisae malum.' 



Art. VIII. A Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigonometry^ 
By Robert Woodhouse, A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Caius College^ 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. xii. 200. London. Black, Parry, atid 
Co. 1809. 

THE works on trigonometry, published in this country, are, in 
general, so inferior to those on the same subject by the Con- 
tinental mathematicians, that we regard, with peculiar interest, every 
new performance dpvoted to its elucidation. In many other matters 
they are far behind us. Their treatises on arithmetic, geometry^ 
and mensuration ; on the practical applications of mechanical 
theory, and on life annuities and assurances, are infinitely inferior to 
ours ; and, in the geometrical construction of many problems, both 
in pure and mixed mathematics, even their most able men would 
he found less expert and elegant than many of the undergraduates 
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at our Universities. In the theory of trigonometry, however, they 
have as decidedly the advantage — a circumsunce which we regret, 
since nothing so much facilitates a progress in the higher branches 
of analysis, and in the subKme investigations of physical astrono- 
zny, as an aptness in the use of trigonometrical formulae* On this 
subject, the continental mathematicians derive much benefit from 
the admirable works of Euler, Bertrand, Gua, Legendre, Lacroix, 
Cagnoli, and Lagrange ; they may even consult the disquisition pre« 
fixed by Puissant to lus heavy but useful ^ Traite de Giodesi^ with 
advantage ; whether their object be to acquire the principles of plane 
and spherical trigonometry merely, or to trace the extent of their 
application to other branches of mathematics. But an English ge- 
ometer has no such helps. Several of our books, indeed, contain 
much that is valuable ; but it is either not of the kind that is most 
wanted, or it is so exhibited as to be rendered almost useless* 
Thomas Simpson's trigonometry is elegant, considered geometri- 
cally, and it contains some useful theorems ; but it is entirely ele* 
mcntary, and, therefore, the author excluded nearly all the highev 
formulae* Emerson's abounds in curious theorems, and in useful 
deductions from them ; but the whole is delivered in so aukward a 
mode of notation, as to render the reading of his work insufferably 
tiresome. Baron Maseres's manifests the perspicuity with which 
this clear-headed geometer marks all his works ; but it also partakes 
of the tediousness which so invariably characterises them, and which 
inevitably renders a moderate sized octavo defective in information 
on many points where the pupil greatly needs it. Vince's is profes* 
sedly elementary, and so short, as scarcely to give scope for the power 
of that learned author, or to furnish space for the introduction of 
any such matter as was required by the more scientific students in 
the University to which the professor belongs. Bishop Horsley'a 
bears many marks of the vigorous mind of that learned prelate ; it 
is elegant, sound, and strictly geometrical ; but its author qicant it to 
be brief, and, in his own view, we doubt not, superficiaL Keith's 
may be useful to a certain class of readers ; those, we mean, who 
wish to learn nautical astronomy without dwelling much upon ma- 
thematical topics ; but, with the exception of eight or ten pages, 
this work might as easily, for aught we see to the contrary, hav^ 
been composed in the middle of the seventeenth, as at the comi» 
mcnccment of the nineteenth century. Bonnycastle's trigonometry 
comports far better than any of the former, both in substance and 
appearance, with the present state of the mathematical sciences : thp 
collection of trigonometrical formulae is the most copious of any 
with which we are acquainted ; but the demonstrations of several of 
them are not given, nor is there any attempt to shew their ;ipplic^» 
tion to general mechanics^ or physical astronomyt 
VOL. XV. ;»o. vijx* H 
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We have thus concisely sketched the characters of the priocipal 
performaoces on trigonometrvt now used in England, that it may 
be seen we are not fastidious in the objections lo what we possess, 
or unreasonable in earnesdy wishing foi another treatise* Senti- 
ments, similar to those we have expressed, seem to have weighed 
with Mr. Woodhouse when he determined to prepare the work 
which now engages our attention* Wc are not much in love with 
the language in which he describes his views ; yet his observations 
are so much worth notice, that we cannot forbear making an ex- 
tract, and shall be glad if it serve to communicate correct nodoos 
to any of our mathematical readers. 

< An elementary treatise on Trigonometry ought, it should seem, to be 
preparatory to the study of Mathematical Philosophy. This, however, 
is not generally acknowledged ; some think mathematics useful only as 
a mental discipline, and consider the *^ collateral and intervenient use" 
ds the sole use: to such, a method cannot be recommended by its coq- 
citeness, since mathematical demonstration must appear to have at- 
tained its end, even when the simplest truths are reached by processes 
die most laborious : the processes indeed must be such as invigorate the 
mind ; but do perspicuity and logical exacmess belong exclusively to 
the geometrical method \ It is not easy to perceive why any method 
producing right results should be deficient in those qualities. But, we 
will not attempt to argue on points that are matter mor« of belief than 
of opinion, and which have been rather posidvely stated than philoso- 
phically explained. 

< A treatise on Trigonometry ought not to exclude any formulae that 
may be useful in future investigations. It ought to aim at something 
more than a mere solution of the cases of oblique triangles: that alone 
cannot now be an adequate object, since it has been tauf^ht with suffi- 
cient precision, and little alteradon, for 300 years ; and, indeed, no- 
thing seems wanting to the plainness and precision of the rules and 
methods delivered by Vlacq and Btiggs. 

* If merely the solution of triangles be required, Ludlam's treatise, 
written very plainly, is sufficient. Ludlam's treatise, however, if we 
look to the present state of science, contains very seamy information : 
nothing beyond the resoludon of the four cases, and barely that ; no 
theorems for the sines of the sum and difference of arcs, nor for the 
sines of multiple arcs ; no explanadon of the Trigonometrical Canon, 
and no preparaUon to Spherical Trigonometry. The work indeed can- 
not now satisfy one student in a thousand. 

< The resolution of triangles, for which the science was originally in- 
vented, must indeed tmdoubtedly be an essential object in every treause 
on Trigonometry. Bat the use of the science has been extended very 
far beyond its original purpose ; every part of mixed mathemadcs httt 
been enriched by its formulae; and since the time of Newton, all en- 
quiries into Physical Astronomy have been conducted by means of its 
language. 

< If we would understand these enquiries we must submit previously 
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to learn the language in which thejr are made. Complaints are fre- 
qaently heard against the abatruseneas ot foreign- mathematical writ- 
ings : but the abstruseness arises perhaps more from the strangeness of 
the language than the real intricacy of the subject of investigation ; 
foreign mathematicians suppose their readers to be acquainted with the 
former : and is it strange, if they embarrass those who are obliged, at 
the same time, to attend to the peculiar nature of the subject, and the 
meaning of terms and phrases> that i8> obliged at once to learn a lan- 
guage and a science ? 

* In memoirs, and in distinct Trigonometrical treatises, foreign mathe« 
maticians have provided against this difl^culty ; and indeed, soon after 
the time of Newton, the necessity of it was perceived ; for Clairaut 
and Dalembert both, in their Lunar Theories, introduce, as prefatory 
matter, several Trigonometrical Formulae : and our own countryman, 
Thomas Simpson, in his volume of Tracts (1757) has evidently inserted 
the one at p. 76, in order to prepare his reader for the succeeding the- 
ory of the moon : Euler also states, as a reason for cultivating the al- 
gorithm of sines, its great utility in mixed mathematics. The advance- 
ment, indeed, of the two siences, the pure and the mixed. Trigonome- 
try and Astronomy, appears to have been contemporaneous.' 

It an author, whose opinions are, on the whole, so correct asM n 
Woodhouse's in relation to this subject, fail in accomplishing the 
plan he has marked out for himself, it must be either in conse- 
quence of want of knowledge, or taste* No person, who is at all 
acquainted with Mr. Woodhouse's preceding labours, will accuse 
him of the former ; on the contrary, his reading has been obviously 
very extensive, and his talents are far from inconsiderable. We 
must ascribe, then, to a defective taste, any failure of which we may 
have to complain in the course of the present examination. The 
author is intimately acquainted with the best productions of the 
French, German, Italian and Spanish writers ; but it should seem 
that he rather imitates their peculiarities than emulates their excel- 
lencies ; that like many of them, (we say many^ though there arc 
some splendid exceptions,) he aims rather to dazzle than to con- 
vince ; that he has struggled with intricacies, till he has lost all love 
for simplicity, and in pursuit of novelty, sometimes wandered into 
obscurity. We will, however, present an analysis of the contents 
of this performance, and describe more particularly a few of its in- 
dividual parts, before we state fully our judgment of its nierits. 

Mr. Woodhouse commences with proving, though not very ele- 
gandy, that arcs are the measures of angles. He then exhibits de- 
finitions of the principal linear- angular quantities, as sine, tangent^ 
secant, cosine, cotangent, &c. and explains the modem manner of 
representing them symbolically. The mutual relations and depen- 
dencies of these quantities are next traced, and analytical expres* 
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610118 for the aineSf cosines, tangents, &c. of the angles of p&AM^^ 
triangles are deduced, in connection with those for the sines aod' 
tosines of the sums and diflferences of arcs ; such, for example, » • 

sin* (A+B}=sin. A. cos. B+cos. A. sin. B. 

COS. (A+B)=ccos. A. COS. B."+3in. A. sin. B. 

sin. (A+"B) . sin. (A— B)=sin.* A — sin.^B. 
A+B A+B 

•in. A-fsin. B=r2 sim ■' ^'- . cos. — - — . 

sin. A+sin. B_tan. i(A+B) 

sin. A*-<-sin. B tan. ^ (A — B) 
tan. A -f-tan. B 

tan. (A+B) =:-=—== • 

— • l+tan. Atan.B &c. &c. &c. < 

A and B being any arcs or angles whatever. ' 

The author then enters upon the solutions of the several cases of 
right and oblique angled trigonometry, and shews the utility of dtf»- 
ferent solutions to the same case. Formulae for the sines and^ co!^ 
sines of multiple arcs are next investigated, as well as some curious 
and useful theorems relative to chords, &c. proposed long ago by 
Vieta, De Moivre, Cotes and Waring. Expressions for ^cpcrwcrt 
of sines and cosines are deduced, the constructions of the trigono- 
metrical canon is explained, formulae of verification are given, and 
the utility of trigonometrical formulae is shewn, in determining the? 
roots of numerical equations of different degrees, in finding the 
fluents of fluxionary expressions, and in solving some important 
problems in physical astronomy. These particulais occupy, 8f 
pages, and constitute the first part of the work. 

Spherical trigonometr)', which next engages the author's attention, 
is treated after a method analagous to that pursued with respect to 

Elane trigonometry ; except that Mr. Wood house has given a pre* 
minary disquisition on spherical geomctiy, the areas of spherics^ 
triangles, and spherical polygons. The fundamental expression for 
the cosine of any angle of a spherical triangle is deduced from tht 
figure itself, and then the expressions for the sines of angles, sine* 
of sides, tangents of angles, and, in short, the whole doctrine .of 
Bpherical triangles, with Napier's rules for circular parts, the afiec* 
tions of sides and angles, the rules for quadrantal triangles, are lA 
deduced by means of easy transformations of the original and de- 
rived analytical expressions. Logarithmic solutions of the various 
cases of spherical triangles are then given, and the relative advafK 
tages of different modes of solution sheM'n, as in plane triangles 
The author next proceeds to treat very briefly that part of trigon<^ 
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Tomtxj wliicfa is emplojed in the larger geodesic operations neces- 
saty in determining the length of degrees on the earth's surface, and 
thence inferring the figure and magnitude of the earth* Thus he 
deduces from the algebraical expression for the surface of a sphe« 
rical triangle, the rule given by General Roy in the Philosophical 
Xransactions, 1790, for computing what is termed the spherical 
excels; investigates theorems for spherical triangles which are 
nearly plane ; describes different methods of computing arcs of the 
meridian ; explains the reduction of spherical angles to angles con- 
tained by the chords ; and some of the modes of computation used 
in grand trigonometrical surveys, such as those under the direction 
of M* Delambre and Colonel Mudge. These subjects bring us to 
the 154th page of the work. 

The remainder is an appendix of 44 pages, which discusses such 
topics as the author seemed to have laid by in the earlier parts 
of his treatise, some of which he hesitated where to introduce, and 
others which he considered too difficult, though they are not less 
diHicult for a learner to comprehend, in this part of the work, than 
they would have been in any other. Here are explained the nature 
and properties of logarithms, and series for computing them are 
exhibited. The advantage of Brigg's system over Napier's is 
shewn, and an explanation of the tables of proportional parts is 
added. Various expressions for the sines and cosines of multiple 
arcs are next investigated ; as well as series for logarithmic sines 
•nd cosines. Sines and tangents are computed by the differential 
method : and the work concludes with investigations of Legendre's 
fbrmnla of reduction to the horizon, and of his theorem for solving 
spherical triangles as rectilinear. 

It will be manifest from this syllabus of the contents of Mr. 
Woodhouse's treatise, that he has aimed at much more than several 
of his precursors in this region of enquiry. It is but strict justice 
to him to acknowledge that many of his deviations from the beaten 
track are masterly and successful ; that some of his demonstrations 
are very elegantly and peculiarly satisfactory ; some of his illustrations 
most apposite and happy, and some of his examples of the utility 
of trigonometrical formula extremely well chosen. Indeed, if 
our limits permitted, we should be glad to extract all the * Instances* 
which he has selected, in proof of this latter point ; but we can only 
transcribe his fourth. 
''Id physical tttronomy, the radius vector in an elliptic orbit it thus 

expressed! ^= /— ^v * a being the scmiaxis, o ^ the cxcentricity^ 

( I "T"^ • COS»W ) 

Vi^ d the angular distance from Aphelion ; and it becomes necessary to 
express r and the powers of r by a series involnng the cosines of mid- 
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tlple arc8| which is effected by the formula for the powers of coft. 1 
thasy 

^ (i+«. co».e)» ^ / V ^2 

HOW, by forms [c"], [c'"], &c ' 

(cos. e)*=:i+i COS. 2 0, (cos. 0)' » J cos. 3 §+ J cos. 9, 8rc substitate 
therefore these values, and r» will be expressed by a aeries of terms in* 
▼oiving the codnes of multiple arcs. 

< Tlus is an operation of frequent recurrence in Physical Astrooomy' 
andf as in almost all the planets, c b a small quantity, the series rapidly 
converges, and it is not necessary to take many terms. See Vince, p. 
36 and page 181, Second Volume, Astronomy ; Clairaut, Theorie de la 
Lune, page 19 and page 45 ; Thomas Simpson, page 148, MisceUaneeus 
Tracts ; and Mayer, Theoria Lunae, page 10. 

< Again, in finding the longitude and radius vector of a planet disturbed 
in its orbit, a term dependent on the perturbing forces is introduce^ 
which b^ the formulae for the powers of the cosine, &c. must be ex- 
panded mto a series, such as . 

* AW +AC»>. COS. G+ A(»J. COS. 2«+AW. cos. 3 O+kc. • • [l]and it si^ 
sequenlly becomes necessary to multiply the terms of this series by a 
term such as cos. m G ; and the resulting series is made to preserve the 
form of the series [l] by the aid of form, given page 47, that is, 

cos. n 6. COS. m. ds^f cos. (n-^m) 64-cos. (p^+fn) q\ 

by which, cos. 0. cos. m. Oszyfcos. (tn— l)G«{-cos. (m-{*i)^) 

cos. 2 6. COS. m. d:=-^(cos. (m— 2) O-f-cos. (m^2)6\ 
&c.s:&c. 

See Laplace, Memoires Acad, for 1785, page 54, &c. and Meca- 
nique Celeste, page 263. 

< These few instances may, perhaps, be suflicent to raise in the 
mind of the student a belief that the Trigonometrical Formulae, demon- 
strated in the preceding pages, are not entirely without their use, nor 
invented and shewn as mere specimens of analytical dexterity. If be 
will venture into the province of mixed mathematics, and espedaJlj | 
into that of Physical Astronomy, he will soon perceive all investigation 
to be impeded, unless he possesses perfect familiarity with the forms 
and combinations of trigonometrical expressions.'— -pp. 83 to 85. 

Notwithstanding the commendation to which many pjirts of Ais 
work are entitled, we must still confess that altogether it has not 
answered the iiigh expectations which we should enteruin of any 
performance from th^ hands of Mr. Woodhouse. As this gende- 
man is, as far as his personal influence extends, giving a new turn 
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to the mathematical studies at Cambridge, it will probably be ex- 
pected that we should specify some of our objections to his trea- 
tise. 

1st, Then, we think it defective in point of arrangement. Things 
are often brought together which have no mutual connection ; and 
others thrown wide asunder which ought to have been treated con- 
secutively. Some particular enquiry or example, which seems 
suddenly to, strike the author, is as suddenly thrust in, interrupting 
the regular progress of tiis problems, and in some cases making 
him forget that order altogether. Thus, after numbers 1, 2, 3, 
&c. on to 17 ; we have problems, 1,2, 3, 4, in the latter of which 
^ it is required to express the tangent of the sum and difference 
of two arcs in . terms of the tangents of the simple arcs.' The 
author then chooses to make a disgression of 21 pages, in which he 
intermingles theory and practice; and at last loses himself so com- 
pletely as to resume the course of his problems with the sixths 
After problem 10, we are favoured with another rambling disqui- 
sition ; at the end of which the author gives the examples of the 
utility of trigonometrical formulae which we quoted above, relin- 
quishes his enumeration of either articles or problems, and begins 
a series of propositions. All this is excessively disadvantageous to 
the student. Had Euclid's Elements been founded on such a 
model, we may venture to affirm that they would have perished 
with the author, instead of being read with benefit and admiration 
at the end of 2000 years. 

2dly* Mr. Woodhouse's demonstrations are in more than one 
instance obscure, and even inelegant, while his practical examples 
are deficient in perspicuity. In shewing the mutual relations of 
smes, tangents, secants, &c. his method is very operose : and, in his 
manner of deducing all the formulae useful in trigonometry from 
the fundamental expressions for the cosine of an angle, though he 
has evidendy^and avowedly profited by the researches of Euler and 
others, his method evinces far less smiplicity and clearness than it 
is susceptible of. When A, B, and C, are the angles of a plane 
triangle, and a, bj c, the sides respectively opposite those angles, it 
will be manifest, from a mere inspection of the figure, that 

a^b . COS. C-l-^ • COS. B. 

b:=:a . COS. C+c . cos. A. 

c:sza . COS. B+b . cos. A. 
Multiplying the first of these equations by d, the second bv by 
the third by c, subtracting successively each of the products thus 
derived from the sum of the other two, and dividing by 2 ^ c^ 2ac^ 
'^aby respectively ; we shall have 

. A»+c»— a* 

cos. A =: — ' ^ . 

2 b c 
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COS. B = — - ^ 

2 a c 



cos* C = 



__a*+A*- 



2 ab 

These arc the same as the expressions given at page 14; but 
they have the advantage of being derived more immediatelj and 
independently from pure trigonometrical principles. If, in these, 
w e put, inste ad of cosine A, cosine B, &c. their equivalents 
V'l— sb. *A, ^1— sin. *B, &c. we immediately deduce the- 
orems for lines of angles of plane triangles in terms of the sides ; 
then arrive at the most useful results, 

sin. A a sin. A a sin. B 

sin. B b sin. C c sin. C 
And then, by a series of very simple operations, all the rules for 
plane triangles, as well as the most useful theorems relative to the 
sines and cosines of the sums and differences of arcs or angles, 
might be deduced perspicuously in less than six pages. This Mr. 
Woodhouse has attempted ; but his process is not so luminous and 
orderly as that pursued by several of the models before him. So 
again, in the spherical trigonometry, where the deduction is from 
the equations 

. cos. a=:cos. b . cos. c-|-8in. b . sin. c . cos. A ; 
COS. ^=cos. a • COS. c-f-sin. a • sin. c . cos. B ; 
cos. rs=cos. a . cos. ^4*sin. a . un. b . cos. C ; 
each of which comprises implicitly the expression sin. b. sin. 
A=sin. a. sin. B, which lies at the foundation of spherical trigo- 
nometry ; though he starts from the same theorems as Lacroix and 
Puissant, his process is less elegant even than that of the latter. 

3dly. Another defect in this work is, that the results are not al- 
ways tabulated^ or brought together into one place. Mr. Wood- 
house must have known, that Tho. Simpson condenses all the rules 
for plane and spherical trigonometry, which he had previously inves- 
tigated, into two short tables : that Lacroix, in like manner, dirows 
his most useful results relative to trigonometricial formuls upon 
two pages ; that Cagnoli exhibits, in the comprehensive tables at 
the end of his trigonometry, every thing valuable in the doctrine of 
plane and spherical trigonometry, or in the solutions of equations 
by sines and tangents : and that Delambre^ in his excellent preface 
to Borda's logarithms, has done the same in a ^tiU smaller com- 
pass. To condense the results of multifaurious investigations, and 
exhibit them for use in one place, is at all umes beneficial ; but it 
must be peculiarly so in a work like this before us. 

4tlily. The author has entirely omitted some very curious ami 
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interesting formulae, where more than two arcs are concerned* 
Let, for example, a, b^ and c, be any three angles whatever ; then 

18 

sin. a . sm. (d— ir)«^8in* b . sin. (c— ia)4t8in. c . un. (0—6)30 
eos. a . sin. (*— c)+cos. b . sin. {c—oj +co8. c . sin. (0—6)330 

Let a, 6, c, (/,... . fiy be any series of angles, then the two follow- 
ing equations always obtain : 

^Sin. (0+*) • sin. (fl--6)+8in. (6+c) . mn. (6— r)+ &c. . . . . 
+ sin. (/i+o) • sin. (Z^— o) = 

Cos. (0+6) » sin. (fl— 6)+ cos. (A+c).8in. (6— c)+ &c 

+ cos. (/»+'*) • *i^' (fi"^ ^ ^ 
We have also^ sin. a<4-ain* 3a -{-sin. 5a 4. Sec. =: 
COS. a-|-cos. 3m4.cos.5a-f 8tc. ss 

And, if the whole circumference be divided into any number 
whatever n of parts, each of which is a, and if c represent an 
arcs2a, the two following equations always obtain, whether a and 
c be considered as positive or negative. 

Sin. (a-i-r) -|- sin. (a -|- 3c) -f- dn. (a •{- 3c) •{- . • • . 
4> sin. (a -I- nc) SB o 

Cos. (a 4- c) -f COS. (a .f 2c) 4- cos. (a 4- 3c) ^ « . . . 
-f COS. (a -f nc) d o. 

These formulae are more easy to investigate than many which 
Mr.. Woodhouse has given : and they find a very ready and advan* 
tageous application in the earliest researches relative to polygo* 
nometry, and other branches of mathematical inquiry, as yet but 
litde pursued in this country : and for no other reason that we are 
aware of, than because the preliminary theorems have not found 
tficir way into any of our elementary books. 

5thly. Mr. Woodhouse suffers his prejudices (shall we caH them ?) 
to operate somewhat too frequently. We have seen that Ludlam's 
ia the only English book of Trigonometry which he condescends to 
mention, though it is, in fact, inferior to every one of the treatises 
noticed at the commencement of this article ; having nothing to dis- 
ttnguish it but the author's perspicuous mode of tracing the mutations 
of the signs of sines, cosines, &c. when found in different quadrants. 
Why then is this mentioned, while no notice is taken of Vince or 
Bonnycastle ? Why, again are Sherwin's Logarithmic Tables so 
strangely preferred to Button's ? And lastly, why is the discovery 
of properues attributed to Dr. Waring, which were known a cen- 
ttuy before he was bom, and which he only slightly modified so as 
to applv them to a particular purpose ? since Mr. Woodhouse is, 
after aU, constrained to acknowledge that ^ Vieta is not to be m* 
ttreiy eoccluded from the honour due to the invention of the theo^ 
rem.' It would be strange indeed if he were ; and it is equally 

V«L. IV. NO. VIII. $% 
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strange that Briggs's analbgous theorems, full as curious as Wa- 
ring's, should be totally overlooked. 

6thly. Mr. Woodhouse is not so exploit as we could wish in his 
ascription of discoveries and investigations to former authors. He 
says, it is true, that * though he once believed much of his matter 
was new, yet now he thinks that it contains nothing, of which be 
could not point out the substance in other works.* He might, in- 
deed, do this, and more. He might not only point out * the sub- 
stance^ for example, of his demonstration of Legendre's theorem 
for solving spherical as plane triangles, in the Geometry of Legen- 
dre, and in the Geodesic of Puissant ; but as he must have known 
that all three had the same source, he might have excluded this ex- 
pressly from the matter which he once believed to be new. 

He might also * point out' something more than ' the substance', 
ofhis investigations of Demoivre's and Cotes's theorems, in Lar 
grange's work, entided * Lemons sur Calcul des Foncrions,' where 
it obviously originated., Direct avowals, on these occasions, would 
surely have caused no real diminution in Mr. Woodhouse's repu- 
tation for talents ; while the omission of them may subject the au- 
thor in some degree to the suspicion ofdisingenuousness, of which 
we do not and cannot think him guilty. 

We must not conclude without noticing the affectation of this wri- 
ter's style. He does not, indeed, like the author of the Mathe- 
matical Treatise noticed in our last number, run about in pursuit 
of tropes and metaphors, till he is giddy ; but he cuts his English 
too much on Latin, and he seems anxious to discard the debnite 
article from his vocabulary. Thus, we have * aliter mode of com- 
puting sine of small arc,* — *' aliter method of solving the fifth case,' 
— * construction of trigonometricial canon,'—* if equation be,' — 
* the angles of triangle,* — ^ sides of supplemental triangle/ — * area 
ofluns,—^ angle intermediate of,' &c. 

These are liberties with the langusige which no talents can justify, 
and which no weight of character, we trust, will ever render popu- 
lar. But we must now take leave of Mr. Woodhouse. He is 
evidently a man pf extensive reading and investigation. If he 
would cultivate order and simplicity, borrow .more scrupulously 
from his predecessors, and manifest a more just, if not a more fa- 
vourable regard for the writers of his own country, we should not 
despair of meeting him hereafter in the very foremost class of wri- 
ters on the Elements of Mathematical Science. 
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Art. IX. The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadkr^ 
Knight Banneret^ edited by Arthur Cliffordi Esq* To which 
is added, A Memoir of the Life of Sir Ralph Sadler^ with His- 
torical Notes by Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. 2 voL pp. 1443. Edin- 
burgh, Constable and Co. ; London, Cadell and Davies. 1810. 

THE British library has become rich in such collections as thi^ 
bi^fore us since the commencement of the last century ; for if 
we except the Cabala, Digges^s Complete Ambassador, and the 
Reliquse Wottonianse, little worth naming had appeared before that 
period. In subsequent publications various plans have been adopted 
to render them subservient to their proper uses. The noble $eries, 
however, selected by Haynes and Murdin from the Cecil papers, 
"Winwood's memorials, Forbes's state papers, and the Hardwicke 
and Strafford papers, are almost mere transcripts, unappropriated 
by any aid from their respective editors to their due stations in his- 
tory ; and with indexes, if any, almost useless. The laborious and 
accurate Str}'pe has introduced into his various historical works a 
multiplicity of extracts from most valuable original correspondence, 
and has weakened their interest by breaking in on their integrity. 
From documents of this nature nothing can be spared. Dr. Birch, 
in his View of the Reign of Elizabeth, contrived, with infinite la- 
bour, to weave into his narrative, generally without abridgment, 
the numerous letters of the Bacon family on which that work is 
chiefly founded. This mode of publication is perhaps preferable 
to all others ; but to perform it well requires a degree of zeal, in- 
dustry and patience, which few writers except Birch have possessed, 
and a nicety of composition in which he was deficient. The me- 
thod adopted by Macpherson, and Dalrymple, in their disclosure 
of the very valuable Stuart and Hanover papers, is a faint and irre- 
gular imitation of Birch's plan. Sir John Fenn's Paston Letters, a 
collection rendered very curious by its early date, but of litde value 
in any other point of consideration, affords the first mstance of a 
regular series of elucidation by marginal notes, of all that is worthy, 
and, by the way, of much that is unworthy, of notice in the origi- 
nals. The Talbot and other papers, exhibiting a variety of curious 
matter, particularly with regard to Mary Queen of Scots during 
Jier imprbonment, were published of late years by Mr. Lodge, 
Lancaster herald, under the tide of Illustrations of British History, 
Biography^ and Manners : to these also is attached a series of notes, 
on a scale far more extensive and various, and abounding particu- 
larly with biographical information, chiefly derived from, and in a 
great measure peculiar to, the curious library of that college of 
>Yhich he is a member. 
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Mr. ClUfard and Mr. Scott, in their arrangement of die work 
before us, seem to have (lad Mr. Lodge's f\zn in view, and we 
have to thank Mr. Scott for some superadded intelligence equalfy- 
interesting and original ; but we cannot help regretting that he has 
left so much imtoki which scarcely any other could have told so well. 
Sir Ralph Sadleir's papers relate chiefly to Scotland, and the trea* 
sure of universal knowledge concerning that country possessed bv 
Mr. Scott enables him to disclose to us a thousand curiosities which 
he has withheld. The Scottish biography, in particular, is a field 
almost untrodden ; and these papers present endless themes for en-^ 
larged observation in that way : but the notices with which we meet 
are so few, and so brief, that we could almost say that our chief 
interest in them arises from our disappointment. It may be said, 
and perhaps truly enough, that we have no right to demand such 
gratuitous additions to publications of original papers : be it allowed 
to us, however, always to hope for them ; to look out anxiously for 
that mutual effect of text and comment which belongs almost ex* 
clusively to such works ; and by which they reciprocally strengthen, 
illustrate, ornament and verify, each other. 

Sir Ralph Sadler (for so we will in this one instance call hira, 
in compliance with the orthography of the tide,) was one of the few 
whom Cromwell's short-lived influence placed in the way to pro- 
motion. Having filled some inferior appointments, he was advanced 
by Henry the Eighth to a seat in the Privy Council, and the^office 
of a Secretary of State ; was highly trusted in the following reign ; 
and died a Privy Counsellor, and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, to Elizabeth. The most important part, however, of his 
Eolitical life was passed in repeated embassies to Scotland, in which 
e was implicitly trusted ; and he deserved it ; for he was wise, 
honest, and zealous, and no man better understood the relative in- 
terests of the two countries, or was more sincerely disposed to serve 
his own. The volumes before us consist chiefly of his letters to 
his Sovereigns,or to their Ministers, written during those services; 
but there are many peculiarly respecting the unfortunate Mary, who 
was his prisoner for eight months, towards the close of her life, 
and his own, for he died in 1587, the same year in which she suf- 
fered. On her melancholy stor}% so singular, so mysterious, and 
so highly interesting as well to our feelings as to our historical cu- 
riosity, we cannot be too largely informed. The letters which re- 
late to her, it is true, are not of a cast calculated eidier to »etde 
contested points, or to furnish ground for new paradoxes ; but they 
abound in minute illustrations of the characters of Rerself and Eli- 
zabeth, and of the constantly increasing barbarity which marked 
the latter years of her imprisonment. The earlier part of the col- 
lection contains lAatter of an higher order. We meet, however. 
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with noliiing uninteresting, for the selection has been so scrupulously 
and judiciously made, that we could scarcely wish a single paper, 
especially of ttus contents of the first volume, to have been sup^ 
pressed* 

It is prefaced by a well-executed biographical memoir of Sir Ralph, 
on which, as we have already given enough of his life and charac- 
ter for the present purpose, we shall make litde observation* The 
editor informs us, in the first page, that ^ Sir jRalph Sadler was 
the eldest son of Henry Sadleir, or Sadleyer,' &c« and adds, in a 
note, that ^ Sir Ralph seems to have dropped the i in spelling his 
name ; but that, as the orthography of proper names in this period 
was far from uniform, it has bieen thought fit to adopt that which 
he used most frequently.^ Now we have seen many of his original 
letters, and find them mvariably signed R«, or Rafe, Sadleyr^ writ- 
ing y for i, according to the custom of that time. At page iv. of 
the Life, we are told that ^ Mr. Sadler became the husband of the 
widow of one Ralph Barrow, who does not seem,* eaj^ the editor, 
^ to have been a person of high rank, although no good grounds 
have been discovered for the scandal with which Sanders, and other 
Catholic writers, have stigmatised this union* That she was a 
woman of credit and character must be admitted, since she was 
related to Lord Cromwell,' &c. It has- been asserted, whether 
truly or not we do not pretend to say, that she was a laundress in 
Cromwell's family : but this much is certain ; that the name of her 
first husband was not Ralph Barrow, but Matthew Barre ; that she 
was not a widow at the time of her marriage to Sir Ralph, but 
that her first husband was then, and long after, living ; and, con- 
sequendy, that she could not have been a woman of credit and cha- 
racter* On the 9th of December, 1554, an act of parliament was 
passed for legitimating the children of Sir Ralph Sadleir, by Ellen 
his wife ; arid Matthew Barre, her former husband, is therein stated 
to be at that time alive. These seemingly trifling remarks are not 
made in the spirit of hypercriticism, but under the clear conviction 
that, as accuracy is the very soul of biographical relation, it is our 
duty to correct whatever errors may fall within our notice. 

The contents of the first volume are enumerated in the following 
nianner : 

< Embassy to Scotland in 1539-40— ^Embassy to Scotland in 1543. 
Letters during the Embassy to Scotland in 1543 — Accompt of the 
Expenoes of Somerset's Expedition in the 1st of Edward VI. — ^Let- 
ters dtu-ing the Reign of Queen Mary — Letters during the War of 
the Scottish Reformation, 1659-60.' 

Of these, the papers contained in the first section, consisting of 
Henry's instructions to Sadleir ; of two long letters from the latter 
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on all the subjects of his mission ; and of an intercepted letter fitMai, 
Cardinal Beaufoun, or Bethune, then chief minister in Scotland, 
are peculiarly interesting and curious. The main objects of this 
embassy were to ruin the cardinal in his master's favour, and to 
persuade James to follow the recent example of his imde Henry, 
by introducing the reformed religion into Scotland. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been deemed impolitic to run the hazard of shocking 
the conscience and prejudices of James by an abrupt request to that 
effect ; and therefore Sir Ralph was confined to the proposal of a 
single step towards it, and that of a nature most likely to be agree- 
able to a prince of James's age and character ; the seizure, and ap- 
propriation to his revenues, of the possessions of the principal reli- 
gious houses in Scotland. The clumsy artifice which Henry had 
prescribed to his minister for the introduction of this ddicate sub- 
ject, ill agrees with the common reputation of this prince's talents 
and politeness. Indeed that article of the instructions is altogether 
so remarkable, that we are induced to give it at some length. 

< The second thing whereof his Highness thought meet to advertise 
his good nephew is, that by some it is bruited that he should gather 
into his hands numbers oi sheep, and such other vile and mean things 
in respect of his estate, being the livings of the poor men, therewith to 
advance his revenue : of the whilk thing the said Ralph, shall say 
onto himaluit the King's Majesty hath somewhat advised himself; and 
consideiing how that, though the things may be profitable, yet as the 
kind of profit cannot stand well with the honour of his estatCf so it 
might be a mean in time to cause his subjects to muuer,and mutiny, 
and to conceive that their livings should be by the gi*eat persona^ 
there taken from them, when they may therein be borne by the like 
precedent and example of their prince and sovereign, whereof might- 
ensue some inconveniencies. Wherefore his Miyesty would wish and 
desire that his good nephew, seeing the untruth, and beastly living of 
those fnonks, and such other of that kind as occupy a great part of his , 
realm, to the maintenance of their voluptie, and the conth^ual decay 
of his estate and honour, would rather apply himself by good and po- 
litick means to increase his revenue, by taking of some such of their 
houses and possessions in his liands as might best be spared* and such 
of the rest as be most notable to alter, as his Majesty hath done here, 
and convert into better uses ; whereby he should well see, that one 
house so altered should tend more to the honour of God* and to the 
good order of his realm, than a number of them now doth, and with 
the same he might easily establish his estate in such wise as he sbooki 
be able to live like a king, and yet meddle not with sheep, and those 
mean things, which be matter whereupon to occupy the meanest of hu 
people.'— p. 7, 

In Sadleir's first letter to his master he recites at great length his 
conversation with James on the several points contained in his in- 
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structiohs ; and here we find (p. 30) that Prince's answer to his 
uncle's proposal uttered with the dignified simplidty of an honest 
and affectionate heart. 

< In good faith, quoth he, I have no sheep, nor occupy no such things ; 
but such as have tacks and forms of me peradventure have such nam-* 
hers of sheep and cattle as ye speak of, going upon my lands, which I 
have no regard to. But for my part, by my truth, I never knew what 
I had of mine own, nor yet do. I thank God, quoth he, I am able to 
Uve well enough of that which I have, and I have friends that will not 
see me mister {vfant). There is a good old man in France, my good 
£Btther the King of France (I must needs call him so, for I am sure he 
is Kke a &ther to me), that will not see me want any thing that lies in 
him to help me with. Neverthelc^ss, I shall seek nothing of any man 
but love anid friendship; and, for my part, I shall hold my word and 
behccht (firomUe) with all Princes, and for no man living will I stain 
mine honour for any worldly good, with the grace of Jesu. And most 
hearuly I thank th^ King's Grace, mine uncle, for his advice ; but, in 
good faith, I cannot do so ; for me thinks it is against reason, and God's 
law« to put down thir {these) abbeys, and religious houses, which have 
stand thir many years, and God's service maintained and keeped in the 
same. And, quoth he, what need I to take them to increase my live- 
lihood, when I may have any thing that I may require of them ? I am 
sure, quoth he, there is not an abbey in Scoilaitd at this hour but, if 
we mister any thing, we may have of them whatsoever we will desire 
tfiat they have ; and so what needs us to spoil them ?' 

To these sincere professions Sadleir replied by a long invective 
against the immoralities of the Romish clergy, and their implicit 
obedience to the papal see, so perilous to the temporal interests of 
sovereigns. 

* Marry,' rejoined James, < God foi*bid that if a few be not good, for 
them all the rest should be destoyed. Though some be not, there be a 
great many good ; and the good may be suffered, and the evil reformed. 
•* Sir,*' answered Sadleir, craftily <* ye must do as Christ saith; Omms 
piantoHo quant non plan tavit pater mens atleatu^ eratUeabitur : ye must 
weed them up by th^ root, as the King's Grace, your uncle, hath done ; 
or else ye shall never redress them." James, willing to dismiss the 
subject, answered shortly,. " No :" adding only,'** I am sure mine uncle 
win not desire me to do otherwise nor my conscience serveth me." ' 

* The rum, and disgrace,' to use the words of the ingenious edi- 
tor, * which soon after fell upon the ScottisI) arms by the rout at 
Solway moss, broke the heart of this prince ; and his daughter, the 
unfortunate Mary, bom a few days before his death, succeeded to 
a crown which was seldom a blessing to its possessors.' These 
events wholly altered the form of English policy with regard to 
Scotland, and Henry now sought to t^stablish his influence there by 
proposing the marriage of Edward, his only son, to the infant prin- 
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CC83 ; orrathcr by making that proposal a pretext for obtaming 
possession of her person. This plan produced Sir Ralph Sadleir's 
embassy in 1543, the letters relative to which occupy nearly three 
hundred pages of the first volume. 

The furious disposition of Henry, which was ever at war widi hb 
iagacit}^ the weakness of the regent Arran, the detestable treachcrr 
and disloyalty of many of the nobility, the intrigues of all, and ^ 
vibration of religious faith between two opposing establishments, 
ivhich combined to render this perhaps the most interesting epoch 
in Scottish history, are here depicted in the most glovnng and faith- 
ful colours. TTie leader of the English party in Scotland was Sir 
George Douglas, brother of Archibald, seventh Earl of Angus, and 
father to the afterwards celebrated* Morton, on whose character the 
editor remarks only, that ' he was a man of spirit and talents :' .yet 
in the v^ry letter to which that no tie is annexed (page 67) we find 
this busy traitor telling Sadleir, at their first interview, — 

< Marry, I have laboured with all my power to do the King's Majesty 
service, and will do while 1 live ; wherein I have always pretended oat- 
wardly the commonwealth of Scotland, and spake not much oi England^ 
because I would not be suspected.' 

His subordinates were alternately threatened, persuaded, or bribed, 
by Henry, according to the policy or caprice of the moment. 

'Though the case be changed,' says Sadleir, in a letter to that prince, 
(page 177) ' and all things now in so good quietaessas they need not be 
at such charge in retaining of force presendy, as was thought if the 
governor had revolted ; yet, because they had been at charge, and had 
complained to me of lack of silver, I therefore thought it best, for the 
better encouraging of them to serve, to bestow your Highness's tiberality 
qpon them, as proceeding of your own mere remembrance : and so I 
told every of them apart what your Highness had determined in that 
belialf : that is to say, to every of the two fUtrls, of Cassils and Glen- 
eaim, thi*ee hundred merks ; and, because the Lord Maxwell had re- 
quired a relief of 300/. as in my last letters to your Majesty appeareth, 
I thought best to tell him that your Highness had now, of himself, re- 
membered him with three hundred merks ; which, coming in such sort 
unasked, was better than 300/. Also I told the Lord Somervail that 
your Majesty had sent him tMTo hundred merks. And thus I have be- 
stowed so much of your Majesty's liberality in such sort as none of tbem 
knoweth what another hath. And I think 100/. were not amisa bestowed 
on the Earl Marshal ; for surely I think, if those matters come to f<Hnce, 
he will take such part as the Earl of Angus doth ; and my Lord of Cas- 
sils telleth me that money will also tempt the Eari of Murray, who b 
no rich man; but that must be with a greater sum than any of the rest 
have,' &c. Sec. 

The treaty of 1543, as it had originated in the consciousness (rf 
power in the one party, and of weakness in the odier, proceeded 
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with mutual doubt and insincerity ; and in spite of the zeal and 
ability of the ambassador, which are here amply displayed, com- 
pletely failed of producing its object. Sadleir fled precipitately _ 
from Scotland, where his person was no longer safe, apd Henry 
commenced a new war against that country, which was prosecuted 
^vith unabated fury, in the name of his successor, by the Protector 
Somerset, who, in the first year of Edward the Sixth, commanded 
. there an invading army in person* Sir Ralph Sadleir was on that 
occasion constituted military treasurer, and we have here the account 
of his disbursements, differing little from many similar details which 
have already appeared. The few papers during the reign of Mary 
are of small importance. Sadleir, who was a zealous reformer, 
bad then prudently retired to the closest privacy* 

The letters concerning the war of the Scottish reformation are 
very numerous, and throw much new light on the history of that 
remarkable period* The repeated attacks on Scotland for twenty 
years together had but served to bind the affections of the people 
more firmly to their prince ; and the ever-varying attempts to 
produce confusion and discord in the government and the body 
of the nobility, by intrigue and bribery, had met but with htde 
better success. Elizabeth knew that no engines of destruction could 
be so powerfully employed against the independence of a country 
as those which might be raised on the ruins of its religious estab- 
lishment : the same motive, therefore, which unceasingly excited 
her vigilance against the Roman Catholics at home, directed it ta 
the encouragement of Protestantism in Scotland. The time was 
highly favourable to her plan : the Scottish people of all ranks were 
disgusted by the insolence of the French who surrounded Mary of 
Guise, and nearly engrossed her favour and confidence ; many of 
those numerous nobles of Scodand who had been long detained by 
Henry the Eighth in England as prisoners, or hostages, had imbibed 
there a strong tincture of the reformed faith ; and, above all, the 
Scotdsh protestants were now, for the first time, provided with a 
peculiar sort of spiritual leaders of their own country, who perpe- 
tually goaded them forward with all the brutal fury and activity of 
C^lvinistic zeal. At the head of these was the memorable John 
Knox ; and it was in fact to his colleagues, rather t|ian to the 
Scottish regency, that Elizabeth, upon her accession, sent Sir Ralph 
Sadleir, and others^ her ambassadors. In the mean time, however, 
she naturally entertained a more determined hatred to the Puritans, 
who abhorred - all princes, than to the Papists, whose enmity was 
confined to those of the Protestant persuasion. 

^ I assure 3rou,'says CeciUin a letter from the Court on the 3l8t of 
October, 1559, <I feare much the lack of the Protestants; I meane not 
onely in substance of poweri but also of understanding. Of all others, 
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KDoxe*8 name is mott odioiite here, and therefore I wish no xnentioii 
ef hym hither.' 

We have a specimen of the violence of this frantic reformer, as 
well as of the treachery with which this embassy was conducted, in 
a letter to him from Sir James Croft, one of Sadleir^s coadjutors. 

< I have recejrvcd your lettrc of the 25, for answer whereunto, albeit, 
for myn own part I coulde be well content to satisfie your hole requests 
with as good will as you seme to dcsyre it, yet can 1 not but menrailc 
that you, being a wise man, woll require of us such present ayde of 
men, money, and amunycion, as we cannot minister onto you withooC 
an open shew and manifestacion of ourselfs to be as open enemyes ; 
where as you know by Jeag and treatie we be bounde to be frends : 
prayeng you to consider How we may, without to*cbt of honour, and 
hurte of our commonwealth, being now in good peax and araytie, eater 
sodenly into open war and hostylite, being, no cause of breche ; no 
nwnyfest injurye offred unto us : And how I, being but a serraum and 
mynister here, may presume to do that you desyre, tending to a playne 
breche of amitye betweo so greate princes whom it toucheth, I referre 
to your discression ; for, as to your devises how to colour our doings in 
that parte, you muste thinke that the worlde, is not so biynde but that 
it woll sone espie the same. And surely we can not b^ina front*- so 
colour and excuse the matier, but that it woll be expounded to a playne 
breche of our leag and treatie ; whereby the honour of the prynce can 
not be a little touched : wherefore I pray you requyre that of us whidi 
we may do with honour and safetie, and you shall not fynde us unwilling. 
And, touching the supporte of such as you have often written for, I 
toulde fynde the meanes that they might have some relief at theyr 
frend's hands here, if I knew how the same might be conveyed unto 
them in such secret and close manner as none others have notice and 
knowledge of the same. But, to be playn with you, ye are so open in 
your doings, as you make men half affrayed to deale with you, which is 
naere thui wisedom and polycie doth requyre.' p. 593. 

There are in this volume three letters written by Knox himself, 
highly characteristic also of the disposition of the man. We regret 
that we cannot afford room for some extracts from them. 

The contents of the second volume are thus classed :— Me- 
morials concerning the great Border Srrvice-*-Letters concern- 
ing the Northern Insurrection, 1569 — Accompt rendered by Sh- 
Ralph Sadleir— Appendix to Sadleir's Letters concerning the 
Northern Insurrection — Letters and Papers relating to Mary Queen 
of Scotland during her Imprisonment in England— Notes of 
Sjle^chcs in Parliatnenr, and Council, by Sir Ralph Sadleir — and, 
lastly, an Appendix of considerable length, consisting chiefly of 
family papers, and, in particular, of getiealogical deductions of the 
several branches of Sir Ralph Sadleir's descendants to the present 
time. At the conclusion of these latter details, we are agreeably 
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surprised by a short poem, composed with equal taste and feeling, 
by Kichard Vernon Sadleir, Esq. of Southampton, die venerable 
existing male representative of the family, on the occasion of a visit 
to the tomb of his ancestor, at Standon, in Herts* 

The * Memoriab concerning the Border Service' consist chiefly 
of minutes made by Sir Ralph of such thoughts as occurred to him 
for the better government of that barbarous tract of country chilled 
the Marches. We find here, however, in an account of military 
disbursements, a circumstance which in these days may justly excite 
surprise, viz. that -the pay of a chaplain, an ensign, a serjeant, a 
surgeon, a clerk, a drummer, and a fifer, was equal, one shilling 
per day each. p. 27. 

The * Letters concerning the Northern Insurrection' are ren- 
dered interesting chiefly by the abundance of family history which 
they exhibit, and which could perhaps be no where else found. Wc 
have here, and here only, no reason to complain of a paucity of 
margmal observation ; for the notes are not only very numerous, but 
frequently stray into that unnecessary, but pardonable, minuteness 
of discussion in which antiquaries so highly delight, and which, at 
the worst, is an error on the right side. The appendix^ with the 
exception of a list and valuation of the forfeited estates, and two 
short letters, is occupied, to the extent of one hundred and twenty- 
five pages, by one of those anti-Spanish pamphlets, so frequent in 
the reign of Elizabeth, entided, *The Estate of English Fugitives 
under die King of Spain and his Ministers.' — ^This piece has no 
connection with the insurrection to which the appendix professes to 
relate, nor can it claim a place in the collection on a supposition 
that it was written by Sir Ralph Sadleir, for circumstances mention- 
ed in it occurred after his death. It is however a tract of consi- 
derable value and curiosity. 

Of the character of die papers relating to the unhappy Mary we 
have already spoken in a general way. No documents which have 
hitherto appeared tend so powerfully to excite our pjyty and indig- 
nation as these. We behold her, in the feebleness of a premature 
old age, and with a mind distracted by a tedious alternation of hope, 
doubt, terror and indignation, hurried from place to place, in an 
inclement season of the year ; her small requests slighted, her few 
comforts abridged, her only recreation denied. In the mean time 
Elizabeth, whose fears and whose cruelties mutually agg^vated 
each other, degraded in the person of one of her most ancient and 
upright counsellors the oflice even of a gaoler, by adding to it the 
baseness of a spy ; whjle Sadleir, on his part, a dupe to his l<yalty, 
and to his confidence in the honour of'a mistress who possessed 
none, became, by bliridly submitting to the deceits practised on 
himself, the aknost innocent instrument of dticeiving Maryw 
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< As for any disposicion to seek her awne liberty,* (says he* in a let- 
ter to Walsingbam of the 8th of October, 1584, from Wbg:iieki Casik,) 
< who so ever be appointed to be her keeper, the tendemessr of ber 
body, subject to a vehement rheum« upon any colde, which cawseih a 
plentiful! distillacion from above, downe unto her left foote, wherwith 
(resting there) she b much paynid, and b sometyme a lytle swolne ; and 
also the strength of this bowse, having two wards ; the gentleman pw- 
ter ever at the one, with 4 or 5 in his company, and dyvers soldycrs a! 
the other ; the watche in the nii^ht, of eight soldyers, whereof 4 at the 
least ar alwayes under the outwarde wyndowes of her lodgings, and the 
rest walke about, which ar visited nightly at 10 and at 2, and famished 
with shot and hsdbards, besydes two that watche and warde day and 
night within, at the doore going to her lodgings ; and, further, the hard 
passages in thb contrey, which is encompassed on every sydc with 
wylde mowntayns, and high rocks; and the villages about keeping 
watch ; and the distance of this place from suche great (rends (I trust) 
as ar able or do entende to do any such thing,' &c. p. 413. 

Five days alter her arrival at Tuibury, he writes a long and 
pressing letter to Burghley, on the wretched state of the house, and 
Its accommodations* 

< I sent to Coventree for some feathers to help many shotten beds, 
and for some common coverletts and blankets, whereof indeede here b 
neede this colde weather in this colde house, and for some domix, to 
make common hangings for her gentlewomen's, and principall officer's 
chambers, and to make cuiteyns and testers for her gentlewomen, and 
window clothes for her chamber ; for hither came not one payre of cur- 
tcyns. If that toun will not ycldc us all those things, I'must needs send 
further for the lacks, for layer worde and promesses will not kepe folk 
warm long.' p. 489. 

* She begynneth to go about her chambre, with some healpe, her 
foote being yet swolne, and weake ; she lyketh her awne lodging here 
well ; but better she wolde lykc it, if it were hangid with better hang- 
ings than these late my Lord Paget's being unsewtaUe and unlined ; and 
therefore desyreth to have some other from her Majesiie.' p. 490, 

* Som wants requyred to be supplyed unto this Q. wiiich she hath re- 
commended to me, are hangings for her chambre, as is afore-noted ; 
some white belles for her householde ; six carpets for the uses of her 
bedchambre, used in titne of her syckencss, and for her closet ; and two 
silver chafiing dishes/ p. 49 1. 

Among Mar}''s various keepers Sadlcir alone possessed an honest 
and a feeling heart, and he appears occasionally to havi? given credit 
to her professions, and to hdve pitied her caiamities "; no wonder 
that she was so soon removed from his custod\ . In a letter to Eli- 
zabeth herself (p. 461) we find him using the following bold expres- 
sions : . ^ *^ 

* And now, to say somewhat touching this Q« I fynd her much 
altered from that she was when 1 was first acquainted with her, Thu 
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restraint of libcrtcc, with the greef of mynd which she hath Tiad by the 
same, I thinke hath wrought some good effect in her. And, if she do 
not gretly dissemble, trewly she is moche devoted and affected to your 
Majestie ; most desirous of your gracious fauor and amytie afore all the 
princes of this worlde, which she will seeke and deserue with all the 
good offices she can or may do to please your Majestie. Thus she 
sayeth, and protesteth afore God ; and, as it is the part of an honest man 
to judge the best of all princes, so do I thinke that she hath an intention 
and meaning to perfourme that she sayeth, which, upon profe and tryal, 
tyme will discouer^and make manyfest.* 
In another Iftter co Cecil he says, — 

' Whereas by your lettres of the 3d of Marche I underslande that her 
Majestie is informed of the libertye that is permitted unto this Q. here 
to go abroad a hawking, 6 or 7 myles from thi . castell, or in sort as your 
said lettres do purporte, if it were trew in all parts, as it is informed, as 
I will not denye that part which is true, yet if it be not otherwise taken 
then I meant well in the doing, I am sure it cannot be interpreted to bo 
any great offence. The trewth is that when I came hyther, fynding 
thys contrey commodious and mete for the sporie which I have alwayes 
delighted in, I sent home for my hawkes and faulconers, wherewith to 
pass this miserable life which I leade here ; and, when they cam hither, 
I toke the comodyte of them sometymes here abrode, not farre trom 
this castell ; whereof this Q. hering, emesily intimated me that she 
might go ato^ode with me to see my hawkes flie, a passetyme indede 
iKrhich she hethe singular deiite in ; and 1, thinking that it coulde not be 
ill taken, assented unto her desyre ; and so hath she hcen abrode with 
me 3 or 4 t3rmes, hawking upon the ryvers here, sometymes a myle, 
sometymes ii myles, but not past iii myles, when she was furthest from 
this castell. And for her garde, when she was cibrode, though I lefte 
the souldiers at hom, with their halberds and harquebuts, because they 
be fotemen, and cannot well toyle on foote, the wuyes here being foule 
and depe, yet had I alwayes for tie or ^ftie of myn owne servaunts, and 
others, on horsebacke, and som with pistolls.' p. 538. 

We will give one more exiract^ because it seems (and there are 
many other passages among these papers of the same character) to 
mark the sincerity, as well as the high spirit of this poor princess. 
It occurs, in a long and most minute relation, made by Summer, one 
of her temporary gaolers, to Cecil, of his conversation with her 
during their joumiey from Sheffield to Wingheld Castle, in the au- 
tumn of 1584. 

< Heece felling into other talk, ahe asked me whether I thought she 
wold escape from hence or no, if she might. I answered playnely I 
beleevid she wold, for it is natural for every thing to seeke libertye, that 
is kept in strayt subjection. No, by my trothe, quod she, ye are de- 
ceavid in me ; for my hart is so great, that I had rather dye in this sort 
>irith honour, then run away with shame. 1 said I wold be sorry to see 
the tryal. Then she asked me if she were at liberty, with the Queen's 
Majestie's fevour, whither I thought she wold go. I think, quod I, 
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Madame, you vrold goo to your awne in ScoUaniy u ttis ^ood i 
and command there. It is true, quod sbe, I wold goo thtther in deed Ci 
but onely to see my son, and to g3rve bim good counseil ; but uid abe 
wold never stay long there, nor wolde govern where she hath receavid 
•o many evell treatments ; for her hart coidd not abyde io look upon 
those folk that haddoh her that eyell, being her subjectSi wherof tber af 
yet many remaining.' 

Wc have little more to say on this work, and would willinglj, 
were it proper, leave most of that little unsaid. - The papers have 
been very carelessly copied, and the editors have not corrected the 
inistakes of the transcribert The errors of inadverteijcy ^iid mis- 
reading, especially in the second volume, are far too numerous to be 
here particularised. We will notice a. few of them. P. 60, Sheat- 
lam for Stres^tlam. P. 40, Killingworth fpr Keoilworth. P. 105, 
Molstrappe for Wolstrappe. P. STl, Archbishop Douglas f(V 
Archibald Douglas, twice repeated, although we findoo the same 

?age a biographical note relative to the very man in question. 
^ 394, Stelandes for OaUands. P. 398, Baraelling for Baraefans. 
Pp. 407 — 408. two letters which occur together from George Earl 
of Shrewsbur}', are signed, the one * L. Shrewsbury,' the other, 
*I. L. Shrewsbury.* P. 491, Bandegrete for Baudesert, &c. &c 
It would be difficult, as we have said before in substance, to 
speak too highly of the curious nature of the papers themselves. 
Some of them have already appeared, in a collection of Sadlcir's 
letters, printed m Scodand in 1720, a circumstance which the edi- 
tors have mentioned in their advertisement, but not in the work 
itself. We are, however, by no means sorry to find them here re- 
published. 



Art# X. Ti^e ^estion concerning the Depreciation of our 
Currency stated and examined* By.W. Huskissoiu Esq* M. P. 

. 8vo. pp. 174. Murray, and Hatchard, London ; Blackwood, 
Edinburgh ; Mahon, Dublin. 1610. 

SOME of our readers may perhaps remember that in a former 
number of our Review, we contented ourselves with indicatkig 
very concisely, though, as we hope, not obscurely, our opinions on 
this subject ; expressing, at the same time, our intention tx> resume 
it, so soon as we should have obtained that additional infprmatioo 
which was expected from the researches of a Committee of die 
House of Commons. Unfortunately the report of that Commit- 
tee, having found its way to the public press, befpre it bad been 
sanctioned by the general approbation of the Hou3e9 and ^a^p- 
compaaied by those farther explaiia^ons which it would bavf •&> 
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ceived during its parliamentary discussion, has only given fresh vi- 
gour to the dispute which it was intended to allay. We therefore 
still think that the time at which we might, without presumption, 
put in our separate claim to the attention of the public, is not yet 
arrived : and as it is neither our duty nor our wish to take an indi- 
rtect part in the controversy, we shall, for the present, content our- 
selves with stating, as distincdy as we can, the opinions and arguments 
of the contending advocates. 

Of the pamphlet of Sir John Sinclair, the most distinguished 
adversary of the Committee, our readers will find, in another 
part of this number, a concise but careful analysis. To Mr. 
Huskisson, who, after discussmg the principal question, has taken a 
view of its more remote relations, and examined the probable con- 
sequences of the measure recommended by the Committee, we shall 
find it necessary to allot a more considerable portion of our time 
and attention. 

- We have already remarked, on a former occasion, that although 
the disorder in the state of our currency has a very general influence, 
and is severely felt b>' all ranks in the community — ^yet the origin of 
that disorder, its nature, and its symptoms, are by no means such as 
to strike a superficial observer. A diminution of the value of money 
produced by the gradual augmentation of t\it precious metals ; and 
accelerated in its progress by successive loans and taxes, the operation 
of which is exacdy analagous to that of such an augmentation, is nei- 
ther a new nor a puzzling phenomenon. A depreciation of current 
ey arising from the debasement of coin, either fa^ ill-advised changes 
in the denomination by public authority, or by the mal-practices of 
individuals^ is a very common and intelligible evil. But on the 
present occasion it is notorious that our coins, up to the mo- 
ment of their complete disappearance, were not debased. Our 
paper currency, circulating in company wiih coin, and received 
with equal confidence, performed, as effectually as the coin 
itself, all the offices of money. It was a substitute for money of 
which the imperfection, if real, was* at least by no means manifest. 
That this sdbstitute existed in excess, and that this excess was a prin- 
cipal cause of die deamess of all arucles for which our currency was 
exchanged, had, indeed, be^n confidently asserted ; it had even been 
anticipated by some opponents of the Restriction Bill as the certain 
and inevitable consequence of that measure, and had been admitted, 
on all hands, to be at least a possible consequence of it, if pro* 
tracted beyond a very limited period. On this point there is 
scarcely a shade of difference between the opinions of Lord King, 
of Mr. Thornton, and of the late Earl of Liverpool. But the 
chain of argument followed by these writers, and indeed any chain 
ef abstract reasoning "on sul^ects apparently admitting of a short 
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appeal to sense and experience^ could not be expected to prodttce 
a very general impression, at least till such an appeal should have 
confirmed the truth of that reasoning. 

As it was unnatural to supppse that the Bank had ever made a 
gratuitous advance of their notes ; as each emission of such notes 
was preceded by a deposit of mercantile bills of exchange, or of 
floating Government securities, of which the solidity was unques- 
tioned ; and as such bills and securities might, by some persons, be 
considered as already forming a part of the circulation, it was not 
quite obvious that any issue of paper thus regulated was capatde ci 
bting cairied to excess* Again, amongst the chief indicauons of 
such excess, there were some that were not likely to force them- 
selves into general notice. A depression of the exchange, and even 
a rise of the price of bullion are, when only limited a^ tempo- 
rary, the ordinary results of the fluctuations of trade ; they are cir- 
cumstances of which few, excepting practical men, are likely to 
keep any record ; and which, when their unusual duration, or extra- 
ordinary extent, should begin to create uneasiness, would possibly 
appear to receive an easy explanation from the convulsed state of 
the continent, from a supposed increase of demand for the only spe- 
cies of wealth capable of easy concealment ; from our own sub- 
sidies to foreign powers, or from the expenditure of our armies 
abroad. 

Whilst the very sudden augmentation of price in almost every 
article in our home markets could not escape discovery ; there was 
still no obvious criterion which could enable the public at large to 
discriminate between the deamess arising from taxation, and that 
which was superinduced by an excessive issue of currency ; or to 
assign to each of these conspiring causes its particular and separate 
effect. 

Perhaps, on this very statement, it may be justly contended that 
here are fair grounds for a difference of opinion : and, a controversy 
being once excited, we are not much surprised, considering the na- 
ture of the subject in dispute, that such a controversy should be car- 
ried on, by one of the parties at least, with a good deal of heat and 
asperity. Some portion of sanctity is usudUy supposed to be 
attached to long-established tenets. The mercantile part of Ae 
community, accustomed to consider with reverence their ancient 
oracle, and to consult in every difficulty their golden balance of 
trade^ have not, as it should seem, yet learned to meet with 
equanimity those objections which modem scepticism has urged 
against the infallibility of its responses. It might be uncandid to 
blame very severely, in men of grave and cautious habits, an im- 
patience of innovation, and a fond attachment to inveterate no- 
tions \ but it is necessary to hint to them that their zeal carries 
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them too far when it leads them, as k has done in the present in- 
stance, tochange alt^>gether the nature of the contest. 

The point now at issue is, simply, whether the currency of 
this country is depreciated by an excessive issue of Bank paper V 
Those who argue in favour of the affirmative may be right or 
ivrong : but their antagonists, it should seem, are not entitled, 
instead of proving that the affirmation is unfounded, to insist 
^at it b criminaL lliat is a perfectly new and different propo« 
sition* 

It is true that the immorality of questioning the value of Bank 
paper has not been distinctly asserted ; nor ostensibly brought for- 
ward as a bar to the agitation of the main question : but, though 
too absurd to be avowed, and therefore only obscurely insinuated, 
it ia not the less capable of acting as a powerful incentive to popu- 
lar clamour* 

In this way it has been successfully employed. A special Com* 
mittee, appointed by the House of Commons, * to inquire into the 
causes of the high price of gold bullion, &c. &c.* have been held out 
to the country at large as having misrepresented the ^objects of 
their inquiry, and as having made a report contradictory to the 
whole mass of evidence : because, in obedience to the orders 
under which they acted, they * took into their consideration,' and 
^ reported their observations upon,' the explanatory opinions of 
the witnesses ; whose testimony, as xofact&^ihty implicitly admit«> 
ted, and whose eocplancUions^ whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory, 
they faithfully recorded. 

It would be unfur to assume that, a document containing this 
senseless and extravagant imputation, and inserted, we believe, in 
all the newspapers, as the speech of Mr. Handle Jackson, deli- 
vered at a general meeting ot the Bank proprietors, and stated to 
have been received by that meeting with general acquiescence, and 
even with approbation, was, in fact, the genuine composition of 
that learned gentleman, or that such an oration was, or could be 
tolerated in so respectable an assembly. But it has never been 
formally^disavowed. However obscure and contemptible may b^ 
thereal source of the charge, it has been circulated through every 
part of the country with the assumed appearance of authority ; and 
to meet this charge is one of the objects of Mr. Huskisson'a 
preface. 

Whether any serious vindication of the conduct of the Commit* 
tee, or of the active part which Mr. Huskisson took in their pro* 
ceedings, was rtally necessary, it is needless to inquire ; but, cer- 
tainly, the defence could not have been in better hands: and 
we are persuaded that all our readers, whatever may be their 
prepossessions on the subject of this contrpversy, will be pleased 

V©L. IV. NO. VIII. 54 
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Vfixh the calm and temperate tone of the foUowmg observa^ 
tions :— 

< The question is already necessarily before thepubBck. The purlin- 
mentaiy discusuon of it b unavcndably at tome distance* It is plain that 
the opinion of the publick will not remsun so long altogether suspended* 
and besides it is a subject upon which many persons would rather coI« 
lect their ideas and form their dedsbn in the leisure of the cloeet^ than 
in the warmth of debate. 

( I have yet another reason for avowing my opinions as openly and as 
early as pcMslble* If I know my own mind, those opinions ha^e been 
formed as coolly and dispasttonatdy, as they could have been upon any 
point of abstract science: and I should havefeU itasimpossiUa toavnid 
coming to the conclusion to which I have been led upon thia siRjject, as 
40 reiiiae my assent to the demoastradon of any problem in maahipa» 
ticks. I say this the rather because I see (and I see with deep regm) 
an attempt made to create political divisions on this subject : and to arrsf 
articular parties against principles which, surely* are not tQ be claaped 
among the articles of any political creed, or to be considered as conneot* 
ed with the separate interests of any party : — principles which, if fidact 
ix^ay be di^roved by calm argument, without the aid of influence or 
comHnadon ; bm which, if true, cannot be refuted by clamour, and could 
not be overpowered by numbers or authority^ without mailerial has^urd to 
the interests of the country, 

< Fatal,* indeed, would it be for the country, if those who are to decide 
upon this ^estion,— (a question which, while it is, on the one hand; so 
abstract as not to allow to error the apology of passion, yet, on die other 
liand, affects, in its pracdcal consequences» the interasts and the ^om&ts 
of every class of society,)— could be persuaded lo regulate their conduct, 
upon thia occasion, bf any feelings of pqlidcal partiality or bostittty. I 
trust that such feelings ^Mll'not be allowed to dbtuib and esEasperaie thia 
discussion: and, as to myself; I am moat anxioua to dKtee and record 
my opinions* while these feelings have not yet made any prograas ; and 
iyhile the course of party i>ofiticks, (i^ most unfortunat^, party poli- 
ticks are at any period to mix themaelyea wit^ the aubjectf) ia yet unas- 
certidned.* Pref pp. xi, to xiv. 

The remainder of the preface ia occupied with an answer to die 
following question ; 

« Iti discussions of an amicable nature which have arisen with those for 
whom these observadona were originally intended, I have been asked, 
(and the queation may possibly be repeated hi a less amicable manner,) 
M Why I did not give to the publick an earlier warning on the aubjectr^ 
why not» while I was myself in office, and bofoio the evil had grown to 
it9 present height V^ p. xiv. 

Mr. Husktsaon's imswer to this question is, in substance, an 
avowal, that he did not foresee the consequences which have since 
taken place ;^-^that neither he, nor emy person with whom he ever 
had any ^^!cia/ or ^rtM^intercourae) had ever appeiu^ to consi- 
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der die restrictions of Bank pa3nnents as any other than an ezpedi* 
ent, originating in necessity, and determinable when diat necessity 
should cease ;— -that, up to a very late period, no evil did, in point 
of fact, result firom the measure ;^-*-that the state of the foreign ex* 
changes, combined with the price of bullion, had been generally 
appealed to by those who defended, as well as by those who opposed 
the Restriction Bill, as the criterion of the state of our currency ;•— 
that this criterion had been particulariy pointed out by a most able 
writer, (Mr. Thornton,) with whose opinions the practice of Ae 
Bank Directors might feirly be presumed to coincide {-—that it 
would therefore have beon at once uncandid and absurd to en^^ 
tertain a suspicion, that the Bank Directors were either ignorant of^ 
or inattentive to, such a criterion ; and lasdy, diat nothing short of 
their^wn unqualified avowal, that thev did not regulate their issues^ 
or attempt to ascertain the value of uieir paper by a reference to 
^ny fined standard^ and that thev did not even admit the existent^ 
of a fixed standard of value, could fairly have justified such a belief* 

Having thus far cleared his way in the preface, Mr. Huskisson 
proceeds to the main Question, on which he conceives that a dif- 
ference of opinion can only arise from a misconception of the plain- 
est and most strictly elementary principles of political economy. 

Money y he observes, is supposed, by a great part of the world, 
to be a medium of exchange, possessing only an arbitrary and con^* 
ventional value ; and it has been defined sometimes as die represent 
tuttoe^ and sometimes as the common measure^ of all commodities* 
But diese wo definitions are incomplete, because diey only describe 
the offcesy without expkuning the nature, of money : and the popu- 
lar notion is felse^ because it misrepresents the very essence of mo*' 
ney $ which is, to possess intrinsic value. 

Undoubtedly the commercial intercourse of mankind, in the early 
ages of society, was confined to a simple bartery in which each 
parQr exchanged some commodity of which he possessed a super- 
fluity for some other of which he was in want. But it is absurd to 
attributey to any accidental or arbitrary convention, the introduc* 
tion of a third commodity as a medium of such exchanges. The 
intervention of such a medium was, obvioittly, the natural re- 
sult of the disGoveiy of the metals. The metals are useful and 
even necessary to man in his first and rudest attempt to procure 
food and raiment ; they are not perishable ; they are always and 
every where intrtnsiccJly vahuible; they all unite in a degree 
more or less eminent Uie several qualities which fit them to 
become the universal epmalent. They are all in a great de- 
gree capable of beins emplc^ed as substitutes for each other* 
Gold and »lver in South America, and copper and brass in 
Europe, were formeity used iat the aame purposes as ircmi 
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luid iron appears to be considered in the South-Sea islands as 
pre-eminent in value» pardy perhaps on account of its scarcity, buc 
principally on account of its utility. It is for the same reasons Aac 
gold or silver has become the ultimate standard or fixed scale to 
which the value of all other things is referred ; the natural medium 
of the transfer and circulation of all commodities ; and their just 
^representative. 

. Paper currency^ whether founded on confidence like that of our 
Dank, or on authority like that which circulates in some other 
countries and is properly called paper money^ has obviously no 
intrinsic value. It is only circulating^ credit ; its value consists in 
an engagement to pay a certain quantity of the metal or metals 
which constitute the univcraal equivalent ; and it is only so long as 
this engagement is punctually lut filled, that paper currency performs 
the office of that money in conjunction with which it circulates, and 
which it purports to represent. 

The precious metals are, when perfectly pure, capable of 
performing all the offices of money without being converted 
mto coin^ because, their quality being uniform, however inac- 
curately divided, their weight is the index of their value ; but as 
they are m fact seldom perfectly pure, and as the state of purity 
at which they are usually brought to market cannot be very 
readily ascertained, it is necessary that the portion of alloy with 
which th6y are mixed, and the exact number of pieces into which a 
given weight is divided, should be determined by law. The weight 
and fineness thus prescribed by the law of each country constitutes 
the STANDARD of that country ; a stamp impressed by the authority 
of the state on each piece, as the pledge of its conformity to the 
standard, constitutes it a coin ; and the expression of its current 
value is called its denomination. Such regulations are in their 
nature arbitrar}-, and must depend on the sovereign power of each 
independent state. They are also, to a certain degree, indifferent ; 
^ because nothing is added to or detracted from the intrinsic value of 
an ounce of gold or of silver, by any vari Jtion in the form of its 
atamp, or in the number of pieces into which it is divided. 

In Great Britain, gold is the only scale to which all prices arc 
referred ; and, since the o9th of the King, the only legal tender, 
in the shape of coin, except for sums under 25/. 

A pound of gold of our standard is coined at the King'^ mint 
into 444 guineas : it is so coined at the requisition of any individuali 
and delivered to him free of expense. 

< By laW) these guineas which, when fresh from the Mint, weigh 5 
dwts. %\^ gi*s. each, ease to be a itgal tender if, by wear or otherwise, 
they are reduced below 5 dwts. 3 grs. whieh is a diminution in their 
"v^ue of a small fraction more than one per cent 
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< CoDseqiiemiy, the law of Englaix). before the year 1797, dhtinctif 
secured to every inan> that he should not be compel ied to take^ in satia* 
feptioa of a legal debt, for every gumea of that debt, less than 5 dwts. 8 
£rs. of gold of standard fineness ; and, as distinctly, that he should not be 
obliged 10 receive, as the refiresentative of a guinea, or a- guinea's worth, 
any article or thing which would not purchase or procure that quantity of 
gold. 

< Such was the state of our current coin before the year 1 797/ 

In that year an untoward concurrence ot circumstances, partly 
commercial and partly political, havingt produced a most unusual 
demand for gold in exchange for the notes of the B^nk, the Di- 
rectors thought it necessary to state to Government the unprece- 
dented difficulties of their situation. Their company, it is well 
known, are the Bankers of the State, and by a condition of their 
charter its Agent for the payment of the dividends to the public 
creditor. It was therefore incumbent on Government to provide a 
remedy ip a moment of general alarm and distress, and the measure 
to which they resorted was a temporary suspension of cash pay- 
ments* 

It must here be observed, in justice to the Bank, to the Govern- 
ment, and to' the Legislature, that this mode of relief was not soli- 
cited or granted as a favour, but suggested and adopted as a neces- 
sary expedient j — that it was contemplated as a measure of very 
short duration ; — that the new act did not repeal any of the regula- 
tions which formed the basis of our money system ; — that it did 
not make Bank notes a legal tL-nder, but simply afforded a temporary 
protection from arrest to a debtor who should have offered payment 
m such notes, which were almost the only currency at that time in 
circulation. It is merely because this temporary expedient has 
been so long continued, and is now attempted to be converted into 
a system^ that paper is virtually become what it legally is not^ and 
justly cannot be, an intrusive substitute for the real standard of 
value ; and that ever}' creditor, public or private, is compelled to 
accept, in satisfacuon of his debt, a tender of about \\s. in the 
pound ; such being at the present moment the amount of the actual 
depreciation of our currency, which, however, is still subject to be 
fiuthc r depreciated without limit. 

< Whether, says Mr. Huskisson, < the actual state of things be such as 
I have just dehcribed, is the question upon which the pubiick attention is 
now fixed : — and to which, I conceive, there can be but one answer. If 
the reader shall goraiong with me in the following statement, that answer 
will appear to him as obvious as it does to me. 

' 1st. A p('Und,or twelve ounces of gold, by the law of this country, ii^ 
^vided into 44 ffuine^s and a hulf, or 46/. 14a. 6d, 

<2dly. By this division, which is made at the pubiick expuuce, and 
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without charge for coinage, nothing b added to the valoe of the gold | ind 
nothing taken away from it 

< Sdly. A pound of gold, therefore^ and 46/. t4«. 6^* being ^equi^nikiiti 
being in &ct the same thing under different names, any HraUating^ ere^ 
dit which purpons to represent 46/. 14«. 6d. ought, l^ the law oC this 
country, to be exchangeable at will for a peuad c^ gold. 

• 4thly. No alteration has been made in this state of law except bf tke 
act of 1797. 

<5thly. The professed and intended operation of the act of 1797 was 
not to diminish the quantity pf gold for which any spedfick amoaat of 
circulating^ credit ought to be exchangeable, but merely to suspend, figr 
a time, the option of the exchange. 

6thly. But the sum of 46/. 14.v. 6d. in our present paper, will procnre 
in exchange for gold, only 10^ ounces of that metsd :— A pound of 
gold is now exchangeable for 56/. in fiafier currency. Any commo^^) 
therefore, which is equivalent to a pound of gold, b also equiyalcat to 
56/. in paper. 

« It follows that the difference between 56/. and 46/. 14a. 6i^ orbei 
tween 12 and 10^ ounces of gold, arises from the deftredatiom of the 
paper, and b the measure of that depreciation, as well with respect lo goU^ 
the universal equivodenty as to every other commodity, 

^ Those who differ from me in opinion must be prepared to deny aooie 
one of these facts, from which, if not disproved, the conclusion neoea* 
sartly follows. They must either shew, that I have mis-stated the per^ 
manent bws of the realm which regulate our coinage, and determine our 
legal tender ; or they must shew, that gold Is not the basis of oor money—- 
that its value is not measured by its quantity— that the vahie of that 
quantity is varied by its converMon into coin. But these are propositions 
which no man who has ever looked at the subject wiU attempt to mam- 
tain.*— pp. 12, 13. 

If, indeed, it shall be contended that the intendon and purport of 
the act of 1797 has been misrepresented, it will then foUow, ttiat the 
present state of things has been the premeditated result, and not the 
upforeseen consequence of an act ot the legislature* The filet that 
the curre- cy has been depreciated will be equally established. Tlie 
only difference produced b^ the new assumpdon ^ will be tiiat 
our general system of law will then involve the following seriea of 
absurdities* 

< By law, a guinea which weighs less than 5 dwts« S grs. is no longer 
a guinea.'^lx is deprived of its quality of rom.-«It can no longer be ten* 
dered as money, ^^%ix it may be sold for ¥^hat it will fetch in the market 
as bul&ony for the purpose of being melted down. 

< By law, it is an offence punishable with severe penalties to mtil li 
guinea weighing more than 5 dwts. 8 gts.; or to reduce it, by cUpfungi 
filing, or any other process, below that weight. 

* By Uw, a guinea of that weight cannot be exchanged for more than 
the sum of 3i9. which sum» in poper currency^ ia worth at prea«it 4 dirta 
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14 gn« of gold. To seH) or to buy guineas at a higher rate ^an 9U; 
each in bank paper* is an offence highly punishable. 

< For this last offence a man has recently been tried and convicted. 

< If the guineas purchased by him had been light guineas, viz. guineas 
weighing upon an average 5 dwts. 7^* grs. each^ he might have bought 
and sold them without incurring any penalty. 

< The state of the law, therefore, is this.— -The possessor of a heavy 
guinea, which is intrinsically worth about 24«. Sd, in Bank paper, who 
should exchange it for more than 21««. of that paper wouid be liable to 
fine and imprisonment— The more fortunate possessor of a Hght guinea 
10 entitled by law to exchange it for what it will fetch, which would be 
about 34«. 3(f . 

< \ Ught guinea, therefore, cried down, no longer current, no longer 
a legal tender ^\t9X the present moment, more valuable than a guinea of 
fuU weighty in the proportion of 24«. 6d. to 2U. 

< The Ught guinea, by melting, is converted into 5 dwts. 7^ grs. of 
kuliion. 

^ The heavy guinea being, by law, incapable of being converted into 
kulUan^ or of being reduced, by a diminution of quantity^ into the more 
valuable shape oi^Ught guinea, is equivalent to 4 dwts. 14 grs. of gold. 
The difference of value mjhvour of the light guinea is 17t grains of 
gold- 

< This is the present state of our currency ; and the (^ration of th^ 
laws by which it is regulated.'— pp. 15. to 17. 

Hitherto it does not appear that the advocates of the present 
state of our currency have ventured to rest their argument on a 
deliberate denial of die series of facts advanced by Mr. Huskis- 
S01H or on an avowed defence of such a system of law as that which 
has been just described. 

But the Bullion Committee have been arraigned for not adopt- 
ing, in their report, the opinions of the witnesses whom they exam-* 
ined, though these o[unions can only be supported by a contra-* 
diction of such facts, and by a vindication of such absurdities. 
Mr. Chambers, a gentleman of acknowledged respectability and 
€X,tQisive intelligence, has explicitly declared that * he does not 
conceive gold to be a fairer standard for Bank of England notes * 
than im&ffOy or broad cloth / and that ^ a one pound note does not 
represent 20*. of that metal at the coinage price.* 

* These answers,' says Mr. Huskisson, < to my understanding, at leasts 
eompletely give up the whole of the case. 

* U gold be not a feirer standard for Bank of England notes than 
hidigo or broad cloth, I could wish to learn what is the really fair 
standard ? 

< If a one pound note does not represent 20«. of that metal at the 
dbinage price, what does it really represent ? 

* Prom the evidence of Mr. Merle, pagfc 49 of the Appendix to tlie Eeport of 
tibt PalHoi^ Committee, it iippears that is the aTerage weight of light guineas* 
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Mr. Chambers, however, has not afforded an}^"answer to these 
very natural inquiries. He has neglected to prove that indigo and 
broad cloth are as constantly in request as gold, as invariable in 
value ; and equally acceptable, to all manner of persons, in exchange 
for all manner of commodities : and although he was not ignorant 
that a pound of gold is convertible into 44i guineas which are 
again convertible into a pound of gold, he has abstained from indi- 
cating the process by whicK indigo and broad cloth may be thus 
subdivided and regenerated. He has omitted to shew what is ne- 
vertheless essential to his theory of the indefeasible superiority of 
Bank notes over coin, that a promise of which the performance is 
indefinitely delayed, is in no degree impaired in general estim^on ; 
that an instrument, which purports to convey the possession, of a 
certain portion of the precious metal, is not, by ceasing to convey 
such possession, at all deteriorated ; and that when it no longer re- 
presents value, it becomes intrinsically valuable, and therefore the 
fair standard of value. 

He has not affirmed that a bank-note is, or that gold is not, the 
kgal standard ; he only contends that the paper affords the fairer 
criterion : thus far only he is at issue with Mr. Huskisson ; and 
this Is, in substance, the opinion which all those who vrish for the 
continued circulation of bank-notes not exchangeable for gold^ have 
undertaken to defend. This is the only ground on wUch they can 
consistently maintain their doctrine ; because it is evidcntlv neccssa- 
ry to msist that bank-notes are employed in our currency as the real 
standard of value, or to admit that they are depreciated* 

Mr. Huskisson terminates this part of his subject, by shewing 
that the present state of our currency exactly corresponds with 
that whicn would necessarily result from an excessive issue of 
paper. 

The remaining four fifths of this pamphlet are occupied by illus- 
trations of his own opinions, or by the discussion of those objections 
. which have been, or n\ay be expected to be made against thenu 
Here, therefore, our readers will naturally wish to pause for the 
purpose of reviewing those opinions, and of comparing them with 
the tenets which have been inculcated by the ablest and most un- 
prejudiced writers on this branch of political economy. 

The letter addressed by the late Earl of Liverpool to the King, 
may be fairly presumed to contain the deliberate opinion of a per- 
son who had employed much time and attention in studying the his- 
tory and nature of the coinage and currently of this country. We 
shall therefore venture. to present to those who may not have exam- 
ined that work, the following extracts : 

< I have been the more particular in endea?ouring to ascertsin this 
]{oint in a reasonable degree, and to show> that die quanti^ of gold 
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folns now in yHpMajesty's dominions is not so great as some l)ave 
supposed, becaose it will throw light on a subject of great im/iortancej 
connected with the coins qf the realnij which must, I am persuaded, 

SOON COME UNDER THE CONSIDERATION OF THE LEGISLATURE ; I 
MItAN THE PAPER CURRENCY OF THE KINGDOM/ (p. 179.^ 

* I should Stop here, but there b a subject of so great importance, 
and so nearly connected with the coins of your Majesty's realm, that I 
should not discharge my duty„ if I left it wholly unnoticed. I mean 
what is now called fia/ier currency^ which is carried to mo great an ex* 
tentf that it is become highly inconvenient to your Majesty* s subjects^and 
tnayfirovej in its consequences^ if no remedy is applied^ dangerous to the 
credit of the kingdom^ ^c* p. 2 18. * Pafier currency is a very undefin* 
ed term, as used by speculative writers. To find arguments in its 
support, at least to the extent to vfhichit is at present carried^ they have 
been obliged to connect it \rilhfia/ier credit j so that the principles on 
which the use of paper credit is truly founded, may be brought in sufi- 

port ((f A GREAT EMISSION OF PAPER CURRENCY.', p. 320. 

* When the situation of the Bank of England was un^er the consider- 
ation of the two Houses of Parliament, in the year 1797, it was my 
6PINI0N, and that of many others^ that the extent to which paper 

CURR)£NCT HAD THEN BEEN CARRIED, was the FIRST and PRINCIPAL, 

though not the sole cause of the many difficulties to vfhich that corporate 
body was then^ and had of late yearsyfrom time to time^ been exfiosedyin 
supplying the cash occasionally necessary for the commerce qf the king-* 
dom ; for, the Bunk of England being at the head of all circulation, and 
the great repository of unemployed cash, it necessaiily happens, that 
vfhenever a sudden increased supply qf coins becomes indispensabie^n con* 
sequence (f private failures or general discredit j by which notes of the 
befbrementioned description are driven out of circulation, the Bank of 
England can alone furnish the coins which are required to make up 
thb deficiency; and this corporate body is thereby rendered responsible, 
not only for ue vahie of its own notes which it may issue, but, in a 
certain degree, for such as may be issued by e very-private banker in the 
lungdom, let the substance, credit, or discretion of such a banker be 
what it may ; and if the price of both the precious metals in bultion 
should then be above that at which they are rated at the Mbt, the 
Bank of England have it not in their power to supply this deficiency, 
but at a great loss to its proprietors.' p. 222. 

^ The state of the paper currency of this country, in its manner and 
extent taken together, is, I believe, without any example in the history 
•f mankind.' p. 223. 

Mr. Thorntoii's opinions are the less open to objection upon this 
tabjept, .because his very able Elssay on Paper Credit, which was 
pablisbed in 1802, was intended to prove, and did prove, to the 
satisfaction of all men, that^ ap to that time^ our currency had not 
been materiaUy^ if at all depreciated. 

< This,' as Mr. Huskisson observes, * was the fait* deductien from the 
vot. IV. NO. vm. 5^5 
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focts to which his principles were then applied. Fiu«9]iii applicatiaii 
of the same principles to a different state of &cts, such as we re, at that 
time, matter of supposition only, the depreciation of our currencj, it 
was shewn by Mr. Thornton, would be the necessary inference. The 
case which he there supposed, is now realized in all its parts. Ereiy 
argument, bj which he proved, in 1803, that our paper was not more 
than sufficient^ equally proves its exce99 in 1810. But Mr. Thornton 
did not even stop here. In 1803, he appears almost to have foreseen 
and anticipated some of the leading objections which would be set nf 
against his conclusions in 1810:— ^his m particular;— that the deten- 
oration of our gold coin to the level of the depreciation of our paperi 
would be confidently asserted as a proof that the latter was not depre* 
dated. His words are these, ^ Our coin itself ^ when paper is depred* 
atedjp<i99ea^not/or what the gold in it is wort^ but at the pufier firice^ 
tHough this is not generally observed to be the case. It is the nydnte- 
nance (four general exchanges^ ory in other words^ it is the agreement 
qf the ABnt price with the bullion price qf goldy which seems to de the 
true proff that the circulating paper is not depreciated.** 

We now return to Mr. Huskisson, who proceeds, in the first in- 
stance, to combat the following important and comprehensive ar« 
goment of the advocates of tli^ paper system. 

< There can be no excess of Bank of England paper in circulatioii, to 
long as it is issued only in the discount of bills of undoubted solidSty, 
fbimded on real mercantile transactions, and pi^ble at fixed and not 
distant dates, (60 or 90 days at the utmost,) or upon loan to goven- 
ment for public securities.' 

The fiuilt of this proposition seems to be that there is no oob- 
nection between the allegation and the inference. The tmceu of 
which the possibility is negatived (whether truly or not) bj the 
rtde here laid down, is not tht excess which is eonqriained oC 

The rtije by which the Bank directors are here said to regnisle 
their discounts, (and by which, no doubt, they do regolale tfMA, 
as strictly as is in their power,) is one which it is natoTal that tbcy 
shoidd have prescribed to themselves, as cautious and thrifty ma. 
nagers, taodably attentive to the credit of their establishment, and 
to the security of their constituents. It may be granted to them. 
as they assume, that their strict adherence to this rule will guard 
a^nst any ea7ce55 injurious to that credit and that seeurity. Bif 
•till, not one step is advanced, by this assumption and this cob- 
cession, towards controverting the charge of excess, in the seose 
in which alone excess is imputed. 

In that charge, the question lies not between the Bank diitct- 
ors and the Bank proprietors. It is not a question whether the di- 
rectors take care not to hazard the interests of their oonstitoents : it 
lies between the Bank itself and the public. 

The excess, of which the existence is affirmed, and which it is 
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requisite for tb^ Bank directors to disprove^ if they caD« 10 one bv 
w^oich their paper is depreciated in the handsof the AoMer^, which 
is therefore injorioas to thtm^ however beneficial to those by whom 
it has been issued. 

Xhere is not a more approved artifice in controversy than to mis- 
apprehend the objection of an adversary for the purpose of fitting 
it w^ith an answer not really applicable to it And it is a singular 
and almost humorous refinement upon this practice to mistake re- 
mcMistnuice for fiiendly solicitude^ and to meet a complaibt of in- 
jury done to the interests of the public, by gravely detailing tibe 
measures which have been taken lor the security of the BanlL 

£veij ^ real mercantile transaction' is capable of becoming the 
foundation of a bill of exchange ; if therefore the only limit to the 
issue of bank notes in discount of such bills be that the bills should 
have such a foundation, there is not a bale of cloth, or a hogshead 
of sugar, which may not during its progress through the hands of 
apy number of successive purchasers, be represented at every 
stage, to the amount of its full value, by a bank note in circula- 
tion : and this in ptrftct consuftcncy with the rule, so much re- 
lied on bv the directors. 

The advantage to the Bank proprietors is obviously in exact pro- 
portion to the multiplicity of these issues : while their securi^ is in 
the ^ reality of the transactions out of which the bills in deposit 
have grown ;' or rather in the perfect solvency of the parties suc- 
cessively concerned in these transactions. But it is not equdly 
obvious, with what enormous issues of paper the public mav be 
innodated in strict consistency with a precaution, the professea ob- 
ject of which, is not to prevent a total excess of currencv as com- 
pared with the aggregate wants of the whole community, but mere* 
ty to regulate one quantity of paper by reference to another ? 

A^in, the shortness of the dates at which the bills whereon ad« 
vances have been made are respectively renewable, affords an ad- 
mirable answer to those (if any such there be) who arraign the di- 
rectors of the Bank for inattention to their own security as a mer- 
cantile corporation. But it goes wholly beside the (piestion of ex- 
cessive issues, an affecting the public. To the mercantile company 
it is more safe to give short credits than k>ng : but to the public ibB 
excess is the same thing, whether consisting in bank notes, or a 

S'ven amount permanently maintained in cirailation, or in notes to 
e same amount upon the whole, but of which a part is withdrawn 
St stated periods, and instantly replaced by correspondent issues. 
Whetiber such excess exist or not ? is the question which still 
recurs. It is affirmed that it does. The affirmation may possibly 
be hereafter refuted ; but as yet it remains wholly untouched by 
the answer wUob has been given to it, 
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It is believed that^ in conseqaence of the measures progressiTelj 
taken to exclude us from eveiy port on the continent, many of oar 
merchants have been induced to speculate largely, and some extra- 
vagantly, in the purchase of foreign produce, and in the export of 
British goods and produce : that for these purposes an onasoal in- 
vestment of capital was necessary ; that applications for accom* 
modation, to an unusual amount, have been made to the Bank; and 
that the ^nk, which derives a profit of 5 per cent on its advance. 
and is fairly entitled to such profit, has (wiselpr with respect to b 
immediate benefit, and at the same time providently witn respect 
to its own security) greatly increased ito accommodation to tbc 
mercantile world, on the deposit of ^ bills of undoubted solidify, 
founded on real mercantile t|*ansaction8, and payable at fixed and 
not distant dates.' 

This belief is perfectly compatible with the rule by which the 
emission of Bank -paper is restricted. It is not apparently at va- 
riance with the actual amount of such paper, which is admitted to 
have been greatly and recently increased, whilst the simultaneous 
augmentation ofcountry bankers and of country notes has been 
still more rapid. But is the actual amount of our currency, thoo^b 
confessedly considerable, demonstrably excessive ? For an an- 
swer to this question, Mr. Huskisson refers us to the present price 
of bullion, combined with the state of our foreign exchanges. 

But even if this criterion be established, and the excess admit- 
ted, it may possibly be attributed to the prodi^l issues of the 
country bankers, rather than to the too great facility of the Bank 
in granting accommodation to the mercantile body. But this sop- 
position is completely overthrown by the evidence of Mr. Pearse, 
the present Governor of the Bank, who says, 

5* ^ TfitM excess (of country pafier}^ in my opinion^ would no sooner 
exist in any material de^ee^ than it would be corrected by its own ofiera^ 
tionyjor the holders of such fiafier would immediately return it to the m- 
suersy when they found THAT,tn coNSEquENCE of the over issue, ^» 
value was reduced^ or likely to be reduced below par: thuMy though the 
balance might be slightly and transiently disturbed^no connderable or 
fiermanent' over issue could flossibly takefdace* *' p. 36. 

This is conclusive. The country banker is compelled, when re- 
quired to do so, to exchapge his paper for that of the Bank. Sodi 
a re(juisition is sure to follow an over issue of his notes. It is 
admitted hj all the witnesses who were examined before die Bul- 
lion Committee, that 800 country bankers/all rivals of the Bank 
and of each other, all anxious to extend to the utmost their circa* 
lating crcdit,are, through the operation of this powerful cbeck,pre- 
rcnted from maintaining in circulation an over issue of theirpaper. 
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as compared with the issues of the Bank of England. No local 
or partial excess does or can take place. The whole currency of 
the provinces is, and most be kept at par with that of the metro- 
polis. The convertibility of their notes into cash was. before the 
act of 1797, a similar check on the Bank of England. Till that 
check was removed, no permanent excess of their notes was ever 
experienced. Their excellent role, undoubtedly, always subsist- 
ed ; but Mr. Huskisson contends ^ that the security agamst excess 
was not in their rule, but in this corrective,* 

The next allegation which Mr. Huskisson proceeds to combat 
is the following : — 

^ The immediate and operative cause,it is said, of the high price 
of gold in England, is a great scarcity of gold, and a consequent 
demand for it, on the continent.^ 

In this allegation there is apparently some equivocation, and cer- 
tainly some unfair assumption. The former consists in the use of 
the word price, as synonymous with votlue or estimation. It has 
been observed, that fcmnerlv silver was in England, as it still is in 
most countries, the standard 5f value, but that it has been sup^- 
seded by gold as the legal measure ot all commodities. Formerly, 
the pound sterling, the crown, the shilling, &c. were determinate 
fractions of a pound of silver; these are now determinate frac- 
tions of an ounce of gold^ The one metal is measured by, in^ 
stead of measuring the other. But the law goes no farther. The 
ratio of value be^een the two precious metals, as fixed by the 
mint regulations, is still the same : it is only the mode of expres- 
sing that ratio which has been altered. 

The estimation of the mint which, when adopted, was intended 
to conform to the average ratio in the bullion maiicet, is, that 
about 15| ounces or pounds of silver are equivalent to one of 
gold ; and this ratio conveys the only concise and intelligible de- 
finition of the respective values of the precious metals. It is there- 
fore correct to say that ^Id has a fixed or mint value. 

But thouffh the mint adopted this ratio as the rule by which they 
are guided m the coinage of the two precious metals, they did not 
and could not fix the thrice of either. The price of any commo- 
dity is its exchahgeaole value as expressed in the currency of 
any country ; but there is no purchase or sale at the mint; there 
is no such thing as a mintjprice; thou^ this incorrect expressioii 
18 very generally applied m contradistinction to the market price 
of the precious metals, for the purpose of concisely intimating that 
-11 given weight of either is exchangeable for a greater or smaller 
; sum of currency than it would be converted into if coined at the 
mint. 

Now, in the proposition which Mr. Huskisson is at present 
dispussing, and in which it is predicated that gold is at a high price 
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in England, and scarce and m demand on the continent, k is fair 
to ask what is the meaning which the words are intended to con- 
vey} 

The impossibility of purchasing gold bnllion in England, or of 
importing it from abroad, except at a nominal price, which is 
higher than usual by about fifteen per cent is alleged as a proof 
that our currency is depreciated to a similar amount It is no an- 
swer to this alleg^ion to say, that on the continent, gold is at a 
high NOMINAL price, or dear in some depreciated foreign curroi- 
cy, because this could in no shape affect our muicet But if gold 
be really scarce, and in demand upon the continent, its increased 
rtal price, its augmented value in reference to all other commodi* 
ties, wilL of course, produce a similar dearness of gold in the mar- 
kets of tnis country. This is therefore the probable meaning of 
the explanatioa 

Bat if gold be^ear in refer^ce to all other commodities, they 
in their turn must be cheap in reference to gold ; and that they are 
00 is assumed, not only. wHhout proof, but even in conl^adictioo to 
all probability. There is, ccirtainly, no evidence of the fact that 
dofm, eom, iron, or in general, any of the products of human in- 
dttstry , are become 15 or 30 per cent cheaper on the continent in 
consequence of French exa^^on ; neither is it likely • Large qoan* 
ttties of gold may have been wrested by tyranny from the people, 
fior the support of the French armies; some may have be^n hoard- 
ed in the nope of being concealed from their rapacity : Irai the 
onormeils waste of all consumable commodities, with which the 
same armies have been supplied in hind, is likely to have more 
than compensated the effects of an ineres^sed demand for gold. . 

It is however unnecessary, in the present case,to discuss 3ie v^ 
vague arguments on whidi the assumption is founded,becao6e there 
is a direct appeal to a test which must be decisive. In most parts 
of the continent, silver is the standard of value, by which gcM, Wsijc 
every other commodity, is meafiored. If goM has risen in refer- 
ence to all other commodities, its fnce in silver must denote the 
degree of that rise ; and diis is easily ascertained. 

A progressive increase in the supply of silver, and a consequent 
diminution of its value, as comi^ired with tbit of gold, ha$ long 
continued, aad perhaps still continues ; and it has hence become 
necessary to accommodate the estimations of the several miirt»*in 
every part of Emrope to the state <rf the bullion market, by raiaii^, 
from time to tmie, the denomination of the gold coins. It ai^pears 
from Mr. Grefiilhe^ evidence, that at Paris die ratiaof gold to sil- 
ver has recently been raised from 15^ to 15) to 1, a rise of rather 
less than 2 per cent Mow, this slight alteration is said to have 
reduced lo i per cent the premium or agio on gold at Paris, 4nrfaich 
dmring many years had amounted to li per cent and this prenoimin 
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had evidently been anterior toall the temporary caasesio which the 
present scarcity and high price of gold are ascribed. Consequently^ 
though these temporary causes may have produced some tempora- 
ry fluctuations in the particular markets of Hamlmrgh and Am- 
sterdam^ their general and permanent effect, which must be indi- 
cated by the agio at Paris, does not exceed | per cent. 

It appears therefore that the ratio of value between sold and til- 
ver, at present adopted at the Paris mint, is very neam acCur^e. 
Now, the actual price of the ounce of silver in the English markel 
is 63, lOd which, mnltiplied by 15}, (the valuation of our mint, 
which has not been recently altered,) would give 4,1 88. for the 
price of the ounce of gold : if multiplied by 16}, (the I^s ratio,) 
rt would ffive 41. lOs. the actual nominal oriee in our market. 

Hence It apjfiears^ that the value of ffold bullion, as a commodi- 

S^hat.eiqlenenced only a very trifling augmentation either in 
reat Britain or el^where ; but that its price, as rated in our cur- 
reney, havipg risen about 15 per cent that per centage txpcesset^ 
very nearly ute depreciation of our currency. 

The thira allegation examined in this pamphlet is, that ^ A fiir- 
ther cause of the high price of gold may be found in the vast spe- 
eulations which have lately been, and are still carried on in this 
eountry for the purchase of gold bullion, in consemenoe of the 
tmfSivoia*able state of our foreign exchange/ Our author is aware 
that it is scarcely possible to discuss this intricate part of the 
suMeet in popular language, without explaining the fallades in 
which his antagonists iqppear to be involvc^d by following the prin* 
dples of their favourite theory of commerce. 

According to this theory, the profits of trading nations, like 
those of trading individuals, depend on the excess of their sales a- 
bove Ihdr purchases ; it being assumed that the difference be- 
tween the exports and imports, that is, the balance of trade, must 
be ultimately paid, by the debtor to the creditor country, in money, 
Bert, whilst the balance of trade is thus advantageous, if the opu- 
lent nation shall purchase at very short, and sell at ver^ long cre- 
dits, the balance of payments mav, for a time, be considerably a- 
gminst i(y and its exchange with foreign countries may, in conse- 
quence, oecome so adverse, as to force from it large remittances 
in bullion, the price of which mav thus be enormously augmented. 
Such, it is affirmed, is our actual situation. 

On the other hand, it is contended by Mr. Hnskisson, that m 
this theory the nature of commerce, and that of exchange, are 
equally misrepresented. 

All the operations of trade may be reduced to a simple barter ; g 
mere voluntary exchange of commodities ; which, their estimation 
being determined by mutual consent, must be strictly equivdlent 
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Theintrodaction of money as a medium of the transfer, and the 
intervention of professional agents or merchants, have indeed pro- 
duced a good deal of complication in the vocabulary of commerce^ 
but they cannot alter its real nature. A nation like an individual 
may be compelled by violence to pay tribute to another ; it may be 
compelled by a bad harvest, or other temporary accident, to pur- 
chase an extraordinary supply of necessaries at the expense of a 
part of its capital ; it may bestow or receive a subsidy or other 
gratuity ; but a bargain without reciprocity is a contradiction in 
terms ; and it is evident, that on an average of years, the exports 
and imports of every nation, so far as they are the result of its mere- 
ly-commercial dealings, must be equalised ; and that no coontiy 
ever did or ever will persist receiving from, or paying to, the rest 
of the world a regular annual baJanceof trade. If this could hap- 
pen,itmightbe presumed that some countries in Europe have be^ 
progressively impoverished, by exchanging the superfluous produce 
of their industry for the superfluities of their neighbours, and <m 
such a supposition Buonaparte and his dependent princesmay have 
acted wisetyin converting com fields into vineyards, and vineyards 
into com fields ; in attempting to manufacture sugarfrom beet root 
and maple trees ; and in combating all the propensities of soil and 
climate, instead of permitting their subjects to obtain an abund- 
ant supply of all tiieir wants in exchange for a part of that natural 
wealth which Providence had placed within their reach. 

A great balance of trade, mr. Huskis^n observes, instead of 
bein^ the natural criterion of increasing wealth at home, is only a 
eertam indication of a great expenditure abroad. It is an indica- 
tion of wealth, only in the same way as any other great expenditure, 
by proving the power and ability of a country to sustain it It is 
unconnected with our commercial intercourse with other nations. 
Jt is in some respects greater, and in oAkers less, than it app^urs. — 
A considerable part of what are called our imports are, in tbe 
nature of rents, remitted from our colonies, or the produce of our 
fisheries, or of revenue from our territories in India, or of the sav- 
ings of public servants civil and military in that quarter, sent home 
in consignments. On the other hand, many of our expoib are the 
efiect of assignments upon the produce of this country for the pay- 
ment of expenses contracted inforeign countries for the subsistence 
of our fleets and armies ; and some are occasioned by the invest- 
ment, in articles of British growth or manufacture, of subsidies 
granted to us by foreign powers. Of these heads of expense, the 
one is often necessary, and the other often wise and advaitiageous > 
but it is evidently a perversion of language to represent eitiier or 
both of them as affording a criterion of the actual state of oar 
commerce. 
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If tt had been gravely asserted thai the aggregate wealth of any 
ooontry, of Great Britain for instance, was composed of tl^ sepa- 
rate profits derived by its several provinces, from the &vonraDle 
balance of trade separately accruing to each, at the expense of 
the others, in consequence of their mutual intercourse ; the abrard* 
ity of such an assertion would have been too gross to pass unde- 
tected : and it is to be lamented that such a doctrine should have 
been, as it has been, very generally prevalent. 

< For the countenance given to this opinion,* says Mr. Husklsson, 
* prejudicial to every country, but not teast so to ourselves, we bav^e, I 
think, more to answer than the most envious of our neighbours. Our 
true policy would be to profess, as the object and guide of our con> 
Bierciai system, that which every man who has studied the subject must 
know- to be the true principle of commerce ^-^the interchange q/' reci* 
firocal and equivalent ben^t. We may rest assured that it is not in the 
nature of commerce to enrich one party at the expense of the other. 
This is a purpose at which, if it were practicable, we ought not .to aim : 
and which, if we aimed at it, we could not accomplish.* 

It remains to apply these observations to the subject of our fo- 
reign exchange ; on the doctrine of which, however, as it is not 
very famiUar to the generahty of readers, it is necessary to pre- 
mise a few words of explanation. 

From the multiplied transactions wtuch take place between 
trading nations, and which cannot be simultaneous, it will gener^ 
ally happen that a certain number of persons in each, will possess a 
chum on some adjoining country, in which others are at the same 
time desirous of procuring an investment. The instrument which 
transfers this claim, and which is called a bill of exchange is, of 
course, a negotiable commodity, of which the value will be subject 
to some fluctuation. If, at any market, the supplv of foreign bills 
and the demand for them be equal, their value will be at its natur- 
al level, technically called the par; that is to say, each order will 
sell at the market for the exact quantity of the nrecious metals, of 
which it will command the possession in ttie place on which it is 
drawn. If the supply of such bills exceed the demand, the hold- 
ers of them,being desutws of converting them into money at home, 
must consent to part with them at a loss or discount^ in which case 
the exchange is said to he favourable to the countiy, because a 
smaller sum thus vested will command a larger sum in the foreign 
country. If the demand exceed the supply, the bill will sell at a 
premium, and the exchange will, of course, be unfavourable. The 
lormer state of things will take place in a creditor, and the latter in 
a debtor, country ; because in the forn>er there will be a. competi- 
tion amongst thie sellers, and in thejattor amongst the buyers of 
forrign bilTs. 

VOD. IV. NO. VJTI. 56 
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These flactaaiions in their vahie are, however, confined widuo 
moderate limits ; and the exchange cannot rise or fall very &r a- 
bore or below its level ; becaase &e expenses attending the trans- 
port of the precious metals, by which a debt may always be dis- 
charged <»* a parchase made, are seldom very considerwle. Be- 
sides, an unfavoorable state of the exchange must operate as a 
bounty on exports, and a fietvonrable one will have a similar effect 
in encouraging imports. If, for instance, 100 ounces of gold at 
Hamburg, will purchase a bill on London for 105 ounces^ it is 
clear, th^ this must operate as a premium of 5 per cent on an in- 
vestment in British manufactures ; it will constitute a profit on an 
adventure which would have been otherwise disadvantageous. 

From what has been said on the subject of exchange, it win 
iqppear that its general theory is perfectly simple, but the practical 
mode of stating its course necessarily tends to involve it in a good 
deal of obscurity. Though equal quantities of the precious metak, 
in an equal state of purity, correspond to equal values, the deno- 
minations of that value, unuer whicn they circulate as mon^ in the 
currencies of diffierent independent states may be, and in fiict are, 
extremely various. 

Now, a bill of exchange must, of course, be payaUe in the cur- 
rency of the country on which it is drawn, and the price at wUkA 
it sells as a reinittance must be calculated in the currency of the 
country^ in which it is offered for sale. Consequently the market 
firice of bills must depend, not only on the proportion between the 
supply and the demand, but also on the fluctuations of the two 
currencies in which thev are bought and paid ; and the qwjittd rate 
of exchange, as it is technically called, must express the joint ope- 
ration of these two conditions. When both the ourrencies are in 
a sound state, the realtor of exchange will be easily and correctly 
calculated by determming the quantities of each which contain 
equal weights of the precious metals ; and the real fluctuations of 
exohanse will coincide with the numerical expressions of them, or 
with what is called by the Committee the comptaed exchange. 

But, this exact coincidence can very seldom take place. It will 
disappear, (should the^amfarcbof the two currencies be different,) 
in consequence of any change in the reloiwe values of gold and sil- 
ver. In every case it will obviously be done aviray by the slightest 
variation in the intrinsic value of either currency ; and, as the pos- 
sible extent of this variation is perfectly indefinite, whilst the flnc- 
tuations of the real exchange are definite and trifling, it is evident 
that by far the greatest part of any extravagant rise or fall in the 
computed exchange can only be attributed to the depreciation of one 
of Uie currencies ; and that it must be the measure of that depre- 
ciation. Agaui,it is perfectly unconnected with the state of the ex- 
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Dorts and imports, or wiih the balance of trade, or with the ba* 
knee of payments ; becaase it only indicates a rise in the ftominal 
price of gold in common wHh that of all other articles^ and not 
an increase of its real pricey or valuey in reference to other arti- 
cles ; and consequently it can have no effect in encouraging that 
particular kind of speculation which the advocates of our paper 
currency attribute to its influence. 

The following ease will fully illustrate these remarks and argu- 
ments. 

^ The circumstances of the exchange between Ireland and Great Bri'^ 
tain in the years 1803 and 1804, as stated in the verj^ able Report of the 
Committee appointed by the House of Commons, in the latter of these 
years, " io enquire into the state qf Ireland^ aa to its circulating fiap^r^ 
i:$ tfieciey and its current coin^ and the exchange between thatfiart qf the 
United Kingdom and Great Britain^* afford a striking illustration of the 
doctrine which I have endeavoured to exphdny and of. the fiedlacy of 
that theory, which refers all the variations of exchange to the balance 
•fpaymente and the balance qf trade. 

< The commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland b 
exposed to no political interruption ;— the trade between them in bul* 
lion is free ; — the standard of both countries is the same ; — the transfer 
of coin from one to the other is liable to no interruption or restraint;—* 
the actual expense of transporting it was. proved before that Committee 
not to exceed one per cent, ;--it was then, as it is now admitted, that 
the fluctuations in the exchange between any two countries could not 
materially or for any length of time exceed this actual expense x and 
although the exchange had been for several months from 8 to 10 fter 
cent, against Dublin ;— although it was proved that what is called the 
balance of trade was in fovour of Ireland ;— -although there was no rea- 
son to believe that there vras any transmission of guineas from Ireland 
to Great Britain ;— although the exchange between London and the 
north of Irekmd, (Bel&st), m which no paper currency existed, instead 
of being from 8 to 10 per cent, agunst, was, during the same months, 
about 1 per cens. in favour of Ireland ;*— although this &Gt alone 
incontrovertibly proved that the real exchange was in fiivour of Ire- 
land, and consequently that there could be no exportation of gold from 
it;— -although it was a necessary consequence of this state of things, 
that the ekchange between Dublin and Bel&st was from 9 to 1 1 per 
cent, m fiivour of the latter; (just as m the last century, and from a 
similar cause, it had been from 4 to 6 per cent, in &vour of London 
and Newcastle agaiast Edinburgh ;)— although it was impossiUe for 
the merchants and Bank Directors, examined before that Committee, 
to controvert these facts, or to reconcile them with their own doctrines 
and admissions ;— sUll nearly all of them professed to be thoroughly 



* * la the middle of Febratry, IS04^ for inttaaee, the exehuge of DnUia apon Loo- 
don was 17 1-9— Uiat of BelfMt upon Loadm 7 8^.— Vide Appeadk to the Kep«t ef 
U04, ptfes ISS «Bd 155, 
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conrinccd that there could be no exeeaa or depreciation qf Bank pmfier 
in IreJmnd. They persisted in ascribing the &11 of the exchange alto- 
gether to the balance qffhaymenta and the balance qf trade i and TC^ect- 
ed all explanation whkh connected that &U with the depreciaiioii of 
Irish paper. 

*> Nowy if under these circumstances Irish paper was not depreciated 
in 1804, with reference to the currency of other countries, it follow^ 
that English paper was then, with reference to the same criterion, at 
from 8 to 10 per cent, firemium. Does any man believe thi9 to have 
been the case I If there be any man who does, he^ and he alone, has a 
right to maintaih that our paper (haying in some way or other^ since 
got rid of that {Mxmium) is now at pax. 

< Soon fliter the Report of 1804, the amount of issues of the fiank 
of Ireland being reduced, the exchange with Dublin was gradually im« 
proved ; and the Directors of the circulation of that country have since 
kept the depreciation of their paper generally upon a level with ^atof 
English paper. 

< What the currency of Ireland was in 1804, as compared with tiiat 
of Great Britain, the currency of the United Kingdom now isf with re- 
ference to that oif Hambourg or Amsterdam. The arguments and pre- 
cenceived theories of those who stood up for the undiminished value of 
the one, were the same as are now resorted to by those who deny the 
depreciation of the other.«-^p. 53 to 56. 

Another argument which Mr. Hoskisson has discussed at some 
length, is this, that ^ commodities have but one price, whether 
paid for in gold or in bank paper ; and, consequently, that the lat- 
ter cannot be depreciated.' 

This argument^ it seems, has acquired some degree of popolari- 
ty ; and yet it is not easy to comprehend the chain of reasoning 
which is supposed to connect the statement with the very extraor- 
dinary consequence deduced from it. That gold coin of standard 
weight and fineness, and paper, which is intrinsically worthless,are 
indifferently accepted as the universal e^uivalent,iscertainly atrue 
proposition ; and the fact is curious and important, in as much as it 
proves the respect which is, in this country , paid to law, even when 
that law is very generally believed to be injurious to the nation. 
But what has this to do with the excess or deficiency of bank pa- 
per ? By the restriction act, bank notes are, for all commcHOi par- 
poses, legally identified with the standard coin of the country ; the 
creditor has, for the present, no redress against the debtor who 
tenders such paper in payment ; the debtor has no resource against 
the issuers, who are prohibited from furnishing 1dm with the coin 
of which their promissory note renders him the imaginary propri- 
etor. On the other hand, it is illegal to sell a guinea (so long 
at least as it is of full weight) for more than U Is, an ex- 
pression of value which formerly iadicated a certain wdght 
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of silver, which, in later times, indicated a certain weight off 
gold, and which now denotes a one pound note together with » 
metallic pounter named a shilling. Are not these si]^cient bar- 
riers against the possibility of that difference between die price of 
commodities in gold and their price in paper, which this argument 
supposes to be the natural test of an excess of the latter ? And is 
it not the necessary consequence of such a state of things that the 
paper and coin must be equally depreciated ? 

Sometimes, when the high price of all ordinary commodities is 
urged as an indication of something unsound in the state of our 
currency; it is answered that this is owing to the progressive dt* 
minution of value in the precious metals. Sometimes, when the 
high price of gold is referred to for the same purpose, it is said 
that this arises from the scarcity of the same metals. Such are 
the absurdities into which the advocates of our Bank paper are 
led by confounding that general depreciation of money which, 
having been first occasioned by the abundant produce <tf the South 
Amencan mines, has been continued by the operation of loans and 
taxes, and of which the natural result is the decreased value of 

fold and silver — with that depreciation of a particular currency, 
y which the nominal price of those metals is enormously aug* 
mented. And it is then adduced, not as a mere palliation of these 
absurdities, but as a triumphant vindication of them, that the two 
parts of a depreciated currency which the law has completely as- 
similated, are not depreciated in respect to each other. 

Nothing is so vivacious as sophistry. Every fallacy which was 
detected and refuted in the reign of King Wilham, is now revived 
and brought forward with increased confidence. Then, as now, 
the national currency was depreciated ; not indeed by an extrava- 
gant proportion of paper, but by an immoderate admixture of clip- 
ped and deteriorated coins ; then, as now, the pieces fresh from 
the mint possessed.no advantage as currency, over those which 
bad been clipped or debased ; then, as now, the sound portion of 
the currency disappeared as fast as it was issued ; then, as now, 
the computed exchange expressed, not the rate of the real ex- 
change, out pretty nearly the amount of the depreciation. Gui- 
neas, which were not then the standard coin, and passed at their 
bullion value, rose to thirty shillings, that is to say, to a price near- 
ly commensurate with the fall ot the computed exchange ; gui- 
neas, when degraded from their station in the currency, and sold 
as bullion, are now raised to twenty -four shillings in our new 
legal tender, and equally correspond with the coidputed exchange 
— silver, which was then the standard metal, when it could be 
sworn off for exportation, bore, as exportable gold now bears, a 
small premium. 
At that time, as now, the depreciation was confidently attributed 
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to an an&voarable hdlanct of trade, and balance of payments ^ 
and the depression oi Uie exchange^the disappearaiioe (u oar stand- 
ard coin, and the high price of ballion were stated as the saoces- 
sive consequences and s}rmptoms of tiiose unlodcy bdances. At 
that time, also, as now, the remedy proposed was to increase the 
denomination of our coin, or, in the language of the day, to raise 
the value of our money,^ 

These doctrines, and this plan, were supported by persons in 
high official situations, and by practical merchants of reputed ta- 
lents and acknowledged experience. Fortunately the doctrines of 
Mr. Locke and of Lord Somers ultimately prevailed; and, by the 
wisdom of the Parliament of 1695, the legislature was rescued 
from the opprobrium of having adopted a pretended remedy, 
which must have aggravated and perpetuated the disorder which 
it was intended to cure. 

Having thus disposed of the general doctrines advanced by tlie 
advocates of the present system, Mr. Huskisson proceeds to rq>d 
a charge which, if established, would render nugatory all the rea- 
sonings employed in defence of the measure recommended by the 
Committee. We cannot therefore incur the risk of weakening, W 
attempting to abridge the following passage relating to the spee^ 
said to have been delivered by ]\&. Handle Jackson at a meeting 
of Bank proprietors : — 

^ An uninformed stranger,' says Mr. Huskissoni ' would be led to 
concludcy that the proposal of the Bullion Committee to allow the Bank 
two years to prepare for the resumption of cash payments, was a direct 
and gross iofringement of their charter. It is condemned as a plan of 
comfiuUion and injustice. The Orator of the Bankt on that occasiont 
seemed to prefer even their dissolution, as a trading^ company, to this 
resumption of the functions for which they were originally instituted. 
— *' Let Government** (he is i^eported to have said) « pay us the 18 
millions they owe us, and we will make up the remaining two miHtons 
bjr subscription among ourselves within an hour, so as immediately to 
discharge all our notes.** 

< In reply to this lofty language, I would observe ; — 1st, that no one 
suspects the Bank of being insolvent, or of having made any advances 
without very good and ample security ;*-that no man has imputed the 
depreciation of their notes to any suspicion that their concerns as a Bank 
are not prosperous, and that their management for themselves is not 
extremely prudent ;— Sdly, that if the Bank Proprietors, as a body, 
should, after mature consideration, be disposed to petition ParliameDt 
for leave tosuri*ender their charter, there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing other members of the community, who, upon a transfer to them of 
that charter, and of the other advantages of the Bank, would be perfectly 
ready to make good any advances from the Bank to Government, and to 
take upon themselves the whole concern^ without refusing to resume 
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cash payinents at the expiration of two years;— -But I must add, that, 
while on the one hand, I should be very sorry to witness such a trafis- 
fer, on the other, I have not the smallest apprehension that the Bank 
Proprietors, when they shall come to weigh the arguments of their 
learned advocate, will put it in the power of any other body of men to 
acquire the advantages which they now derive— -1st. from the exclusive 
privileges of their charter ; — ^2dly. from their bein^ the agents of the 
state in all pecuniary matters ;— 3dly . from their being the Bank of de- 
posit in which all the money arising from the receipt of the revenue, or 
issued for the expenditure of the state, is lodged. 

< With respect to the sum of 18 millions, which was said to be due 
by Government, it would have been well if, at the same time, that the 
aggregate was so ostentatiously announced, some of the heads of that 
debt had been stated. Such an explanation would have prevented 
many unfounded inferences, which, to the prejudice of Government, 
liave been drawn from that statement in other quarters ;— -as if sacrifi- 
ces to such an amount had, since the restriction, and in consequence 
of the facilities which it afiforded, been made by the Bank to the Gro- 
vemment. — On the contrary, 1 believe, there never was a period of war 
in which Grovemment were less, or so little, indebted upon floating se- 
curities to the Bank as at the moment of Mr. Randle Jackson's assertion. 

< The first and largest item of which this sum of 18 millions is made 
up, is the advance originally made by the Bank of their capital stock 
amounting to 11,686,000/. — 3 per cents.; which advance has been 
carried on upon each successive renewal of their charter. This ad- 
vance has no more connexion with the issues of the Bank than any 
other three per cent, •tock which Mr. Jackson, or any of the Proprie- 
tors may possess individually ; or than the whole mass of the funded 
debt of the country. This stock, though ultimately liable for their 
engagements, is no part of the securities upon which their notes are 
issued ; it is the Mudscrifition capital of the company, and the repayment 
of it is not due or demandable^ till the expiration of the present cluirter 
in 1833. 

< The next sum consists of two advances, of three millions each : the 
first lent in 1800, for six years without interest, as the price of the last 
renewal of their charter; and continued since the expiration of that 
period, at an interest of three per cent. :— the other advanced, without 
any interest, under an agreement with Government made in 1808. 
Both these advances are in consideration of the profits accruing to the 
Bank ; from the deposit of the public balances in their hands. These 
depouts, it is quite obvious, have no connection with the circulation of 
the Bank; and would be continued, to nearly the same amount, if that 
circulation were restored to its sound state. The average amount ot 
these deposits exceeds ten milHont 9terling. 

* No part of this advance of six millions is demandable until six 
months after the termination of the war. 

< The difference between the amount of interest paid to the Bank on 
this advance, and the amount of legal interest at 5 per cent on that 
sum, is correctly stated by Mr, Jackson at 210,100/,— per annum. 
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< Thus are 17,686,000/. out of the 18,000,000/.— so confidemlf» but 
prematurety, called for by Mr. Jacksov, disposed of. 

« The small remainder of any debt from the Government to the Bank 
consists, either of the ordinary annual advance on the land and malt, 
the repayment of which is amply secured by those taxes ; — their week- 
ly produce being appropriated for that purpose, until the whole ad- 
vance of each year principal and interest is repaid-— or of any advances 
which the Bank may have voluntarily made, by the purchase of ExcIk- 
quer BiUs, for the repayment of which, with interest, they have the 
same security, and are upon the same footing, as any individual who 
may purchase such bills in the market. 

< With respect to the sum of 910,000/., annually saved to the p«hlic 
upon the advance of the six miUions^ made, as I have stated, in consi- 
deration of a deposit in the Bank amounting, upon a permanent aver- 
age, to more than ten ndiUons ;— I must be allowed to express my re- 
gret and surprise, thi^ at a g^ieral meeting of the Bank Proprietors, 
where the very Directors with whom the agreement for this advance 
had been so recently made on the part of the Bank, were prob^b^ 
present, (and surely the conditions and nature of such an agreement 
must be known to sdl the Directors) it should have been more than in* 
sinuated, without contradiction from any quarter, that this sacrifice of 
310,000/. — ^per annum, is made by the Bank to Government, in consi- 
deration of the advantage which the Bank derives from the susp^iskm 
of cash payments. — The words of Mr. Jackson as stated in the report 
of his speech (Morning Chronicle, 3l8t September) are:— 

'^ But when the Committee determined so earnestly to recommend the 
resumption of cash payments, and a comfiularve measure upon this in- 
stitution, it would have been but becoming in them to recommend, as 
a preliminary step, the re/iayment to the Bank qf the 18 mUUons due 
from the fmbliCy and aUo the reatoration of the SlOyOOO/. derived from 
the Bank in consequence qf the sufifiosed advantages resulting from the 
non^fiayment (f cash. This was a line of proceeding which at least 
common justice should have urg^d the committee to propose." 

< Fortunately the correspondence on this subject between Govern- 
ment and the Bank in 1808 was laid before Parliament, and is publish- 
ed. By a refjerence to that correspondence, every one may satisfy him- 
self that this sum is the price paid by the Bank for the use of the pub- 
lic balances, and on no other account whatever : to whkh I naay add, 
that it was the opinion of several persons in the House of Commons, 
and particularly of the leading members of the Committee ol' Finance, 
in consequence of whose report this bargain was made; that the ad- 
vance obtained from the Bank was not adequate to the advantages 
which they derived from the agreement. 

< Be that as it may, I must decidedly protest against the assertion 
that Government has^ at any time, demanded or received from the 
Bank any participation in the profits which accrue to them from the 
suspension of cash payments. Every administration, I am sure, since 
1797, will join me in repelling this insinuation ; and in maintaining that, 
whatever measures Parliament may think proper to adept, m con- 
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sequence of the report of the Bullion Committee, their deliberations 
cahnot be influenced or fettered by any direct agreement, or implied 
understanding, with respect to the continuance of the suspensioD. 
Nothing in fact has ever passed between Government and the Bank 
which canliave the effect of pre venting the Legislature from fixing th« 
period for the resumption of cash payments, without reference to any 
other consideratton than the interest and the safety of the country/ 

That the justice of the measure recommended by the Commit- 
tee ought to be strictly proved ; that the public faith, whenever 
pledged, ought to be inviolably preserved ; and tliat no considera- 
tions of expediency ought to be put in competition with the dis- 
charge of a moral duty, are propositions, which no man will be 
so hardy as to deny. But the advocates of the present paper 
system, when they appeal to these principles, should be prepared 
to show, that the claim which they bring torward is consistent 
with the same principles. They should be prepared to show, that 
the Bank, having discovered, in a measure originally adopted for 
their protection, but since prolonged far beyond the term which 
that protection required, an extraordinary source of profit to them- 
selves at the expense of the whole community, are in strict jus- 
tice entitled to demand an indefinite prolongation of the enjoy- 
ment of such profit. That a particular necessity having required 
the temporary suspension of those conditions, in virtue of which 
they became the guardians of the national currency, ^ood faith re- 
quires that they should, for an unlimited period, contmue to be ab- 
solved from those conditions ; and that they have, iustly and fair- 
ly* * right to plead the extent of the evils which tneir own con- 
duct has produced, as a bar to the measure by which alone those 
evils can he removed. 

To recommence the almost forgotten practice of paying their 
notes in cash would doubtless be, at any time, an inconvenience 
to the Bank ; inasmuch as it must be, at all times, a diminution 
of their profits. All their notes, excepting those which they issue 
for the purchase of gold, are upon securities bearing interest; 
such purchases, therefore, always detract something from their 
gains. A demand upon them for that which costs 3/. 17s. lOJd, 
per ounce, is more onerous than a demand for those slips of paper 
which, during about thirteen years, they have distributed as a sue- 
cedaneum for coins ; and when the ounce of gold sells for 4i. 10*^ 
the substitution of gold for paper becomes, of course, still more 
burdensome. By neglecting to purchase any gold ; by thus dinii. 
ntshing the demand for that metal in this county ; by forcing \i$ 
exportation to a better market ; by abiteining from an unprofit- 
able, and by increasing, as far as possible, tticur profitable issue 
of paper ; they cannot foil of msuntaming the price of gold at rach 
a rate, as must excite the leommiseratioii of thofe, who considar 
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our ancient scheme of circnlftiioD a« a sysbaa of injosike and 
Qf^M'eftaioo, of which the Bank proprietors were the onfortimate 
viotiiiis. 

It is oertaiiily tme, that the difference between 31. 17^. lOid 
and 41. 10s. will be jast so moch loss to the Bank upcm all the 
gold which they may now ba^, if they should be compelled to re- 
sume cash payments : but it is eqaally troe. that this difference is, 
at this moment, just so much loss to the holclera of their notes, and 
that the hitter have no chance of that compensation which the Bank 
has so amply secured to itself^ by the increased amount of its is- 
sues since the restriction. 

It is farther true, that a paper currency not convertible into 
cash, but still rendered legal Under, has all Uie disadvantages, 
without the advantages of paper money. It is a totced loan ap- 
^ed to the benefit, not of the state, but of a corporation. This 
indeed is denied, on the ground that Bank notes are not forced 
into circulation. But then the only option possessed by him, who 
refuses to receive them, is the option of receiving nothing.- — When 
the Bank, acting under the law for raisins the {uroperty-tax, <^er 
to pay to the public creditor his dividend at the rate of eighteen 
for every twenty shillings stipulated for in his contract; it is true, 
that he is at liberty to abstain from receiving his dividend at all. 
But if he does rective it, he is compelled to leave two shillings in 
the pound, or ten per cent, in pavment of the tax, and to accept the 
remaining eighteen shillings in Bank paper. A payment in such pa- 
per is virtoally, at ihismoment,afurther deduction of threeshUlings 
in the pound, or of 15 per cent. The public creditor, therdbre, re- 
ceives, in standard sterling money ^ hfteen shillings in the pound, 
and no more : and if the Bank of England should, in future, tluok 
fit to reduce the paper-pound to one shilling's worth of ffold, he 
must still consent to accept those paper poumls for twenty sniUii^ 
each, or to exercise his option, and not oe paid at all. 

In opposition to the clamour of those who ridicule, as theoretical 
and speculative, the proposal of reverting to experienee and esta- 
blished usage ; who arraign, as cruel and unjust,aii attempt to limit 
the dni*ation of a ^eat, a growing, and an unproductive pressra^e 
upon the community ; and who forset that the very law, by which 
cash payments are suspended, has directed the resumption of them 
in six months after the restoration of peace^ Mr. Huskisson con- 
tends that the measure, recommended by the Committee^ is not 
likely to be attended with any sensible inconvenience. 

It has, indeed, been urged as a cause of alarm, that (^e Directors 
of the Bank may determine, instantly to reduce their issues within 
such limits, as shall raise the value of their notes to a par with the 
market price of gold ; the consequence of which would be imme- 
diate and very general distress to the whole mercantile commmiity. 
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This is carteinly in their power ; and sapposing tiiem to wtt Bolely 
from passion^ sach a conduct is possible ; but it is not &ir to infer 
that the power of acting absurdly and violently will induce rea« 
sonable man so to act. Such violence indeed woufd^ on the pre- 
aent oecasioii; be pecoliariy absurd. A sudden and very large 
re.dyetion of their issues would naturally be construed into a deci- 
sive proof of their fimner improvidence ;---and a too eager de- 
mand for goldj by raising the price of bullion, would in a great 
measure cfefeat its own object Impatience and precipitation sel- 
dom ensure advantageous bargains. If the whole purchase Here 
completed at once, it must be completed at the price of the day ; 
«*«>wbereas, eveiy million expended in a gradual purchase, would 
progressively raise the value of Bank paper ; and the loss arising 
from an unprofitable investment woula be nearly defrayed, by the 
interest on a large amount of discounts, which the certainty of an 
exemption during two years from any sudden demand for cash 
payments, would enable them to remlate with perfect security. 
Cons^Riently, the conduct which tne pretended friends of the 
Bank Directors affect to apprehend from them, iMiwever injurious 
to the general interests of commerce, would certainly not be less 
iDprious to the obvious and immediate interest of the Bank itself. 
Should it be argued, that a great and hasty reduction of the 
accommodation generally ^nted by the Bank to the merchants^ 
would be a measure not dictated bv choice, but imposed by ne- 
cessity, it would be incumbent on tnose who urged this argument 
to prove that such a reduction would be necessary. But it is not 

? roved that cmv diminution of discounts would be required.-^ 
Parliament, no doubt, would afford every fecility to the execution 
of its own mlers, and the whole of the six millions advanced in 
consideration of the deposits of public money might be repaid, 
the public receiving in compensation from the Bank an annual 
sum equivalent to the saving on the interest of this loan. Thus 
would a sufficient latitude be afforded for gradually reducing the 
circulation without any diminution of tlie commercial discounts <^ 
the Bank. 

The power of giving extensive assistance to the trade of the 
country depends principally on the greatly increased amount of the 
balances, which, neing deposited by Government in the Bank, are 
again lent out upon good bills of exchange ; and the amount of 
these (teposits is independent of the general amount of Bank notes 
in cireulation. This source of accommodation to trade, and of 
profit to the Bank would, therefore, remain the same ; while the 
excess to which the Bank have inadvertently carried their issues, 
and whieh aflbcts the whole aggregate of our currency, would be as 
effectually reduced hy a diminution of their loans^to govemfnent,as 
it would be by an equal decrease of their discounts to individuals. 
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The real infteretts of the Bank, therefore, may be eauly secured ; 
and the power of discoaotiDg, which they have generally ezierci- 
ted with caution, and much to the advantage of the county, mav 
be preserved to them* But the excess of currency has amnrded, 
in other quarters, a facility to a very great abuse of credit ; and to 
those who have profited, or expect to profit by this abuse, and not 
to the real friends of the Bank, is to be attributed the objectioD 
which has thus been answered. 

Another objection, of an opposite nature, has been advanced 
with equal confidence ; namely, that the Bank Directors may, if 
thev shall think fit, enlarge instead of contractmg tbeir issues ; 
and thus, when the time assigned for the renewal of cash pay- 
ments shall arrive, compel parbament to grant them a farther ex* 
emption. To this ill-omened and unjust supposition, however, it 
is not worth while to offer a serious answer. 

A third objection, which possesses, at least, the merit <^ concise- 
ness, is, * That the measure recommended by the Bullion Com- 
mittee is impracticable — ^for that gold cannot be procured.' — If 
this be so, it must follow, that the greater part of the gold, which, 
during some centuries has been annually imported from South A- 
merica and other countries, 'has suddenly disappeared : and if 
even this be admitted, it will still be necessary to explain, how it 
happens that the price of gold has not risen on the continent of 
Europe. On general principles, it is to be presumed, that gold 
may be purchased in the continental markets ; in our own ; ia 
those of Africa ; and in those of America : and as it is only in 
this country that gold forms the basis of the currency, it shoald 
seem that the Bank, by so regulating its demands as not to raise 
the price against itself, mav be enabl^ to purchase, in the course 
of two years, and on moderate terms, as much bullion as it shaB 
deem sufiicient to supply the void, whatever that may be, in oar 
metallic currency. 

The foregoing objections have been either so intemperatdy 
urged, or so obviously suggested by self-interest, or by ignorance, 
that perhaps they scarcely deserved a formal confutation ; but the 
following is more plausible. 

It is contended, that although a large supply of gold was bought 
and imported bv the Bank soon after the restriction ; though verjr 
little has since been issued ; though the stock in hand may there- 
fore be presumed to be very considerable ; and though a great 
quantity of coin which is now hoarded, might fairly be expected 
to re-appear whenever guineas should be restored to their use and 
value as currency ; yet the increase of our commeree and of cor 
revenue requires a proportionate augmentation in the amount of 
our circulating medium. 

«It might easily be shewn/ says Mr. HuskissoD) « indeed it is ob- 
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yiovLSy that in a country at once rich and free, in which, from these 
adTanu^s, jcHned to the long enjoyment of public tranquillity, credit^ 
either verbal or written, transferable or dormant, is extended to all the 
transactions of society, operations to a much greater amount may be 
carried on with a proportion of currency which would be altogether 
insufficient for the same operations in another country not possessing 
these benefits, or in which they might be less firmly established, or less 
amply enjoyed. In this country, where they are all united in the 
highest degree, the ingenuity of individuals, especially of our mer- 
chants and bankers, is constantly at work, to devise new means of sub- 
stituting credit for the actual intervention of mone^, and to find fresh 
expedients, either to supply its place, or to economize the use of it, in 
their dealings with one another. If this were a proper occasion for 
such a detail, it might easily be shewn, that in f ' ' 
nents have been made of late years in the i 
banking and commercial concerns of the me 
introduce a greater economy in the use of xti 
currency, therefore, requisite for the purpose o 
buting the commodities of a country, is not 
extent of its wealth and commerce, compan 

commerce of other countries, or with its own, at former periods.— 
Neither is that quantity to be measured by the public revenue. In 
proof of this assertion, as applicable to the present state of this 
country, it is not necessary to go into a minute statement of the 
course of proceeding at the Exchequer, although it is by such a de- 
tail that the proof would be most completely established. — It is 
sufficient to state, that in the evening of each day, the whole receipt 
of the revenue, within that day, is carried to the Bank; and that 
from the Bank the whole amount of such receipt may be, and pro- 
bably is, sent into circulation again on the following day, in the dis- 
count of commercial or government securities. If the daily receipt of 
the Exchequer be, upon an average, increased from twenty to one 
hundred thousand pounds, it by no means follows that any thing like a 
proportionate increase, or indeed that any very considerable increase in 
the whole amount of the circulation would be requisite, in consequence 
of this increase in the revenue. Did any man, before the restriction, 
ever dream of inquiring into the numerical amount of Bank issues, and 
of regulating and adjusting that amount by the quarterly account of 
the consolichited fund, or by the annual return of our imports and ex- 
ports ? What is the link which connects the value of paper, regulated in 
its amount by some such numerical scale, with that of the precious me- 
tals ? By what standard of value is that scale to be increased or dimi- 
nished ? Is that standard to be sought for in artificial checks and bank- 
ing regulations — 6ye*>laws of the Bank Corporation, made not for the 
object of restraining their loans, but for their own protection against 
the risk of insolvency in those to whom such loans are advanced ? 

^ But even if it were admitted that a much greater numerical account 
of money is necessary in consequence of the increased revenue and com- 
merce of the country, it by no means follows that this augmentation 
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would require to be made in the tnetaUick part of our cunreacjr. Cir- 
culating credit, either in the abape of B«ik notes, or in aone other 
detcriptioD of security, will always be preferred to coin in all the krge 
operations of trade. For all oonaidnrable payments, paper poa scucB 
many obvious advantag;es over metaUick currency. In other respects h 
is also more convenient. The actual holder of a note, convertible at 
will into cash, knows that the guineas which that note representa, sod 
which it can always command, are not liable to be under weightt or to 
become so by wear in his possession ; while every person who m^ 
receive that note in succession, e<]^ualljr knows that, without the troubie 
of weighing, or the risk of decepuon, it conveys the same title to him.' 
pp. 190 to 133. 

It is sorely unnecessary to observe, that if the abuse of the re- 
siriction bill has led to such a depreciation as nothing but the re- 
moval of that restriction can do away^ and if the remec^y of whicb 
the efficacy cannot be doubted^ can only become a soupce of in- 
convenience on the supposition of its exciting, in the whole mer- 
cantile body^ a disposition to counteract its operation — it is not a 
fair answer to say, that a suspension of cash payments at the Bank 
may, possibly, present, at some iiitare period, the only means of 
securing the stability of the Bank,and even of preventing the great- 
est calamities to the nation. The possibility of sucb an event is 
admitted. It is admitted that the consequences of sudden public 
alurm cannot be measured ; that they baffle all ordinary calcula- 
tion ; that they may be such as to create a demand on the Bank, 
whieh cannot be supplied without arresting the whole circulation 
of the country. But, in proportion as the knowledge to be derived 
from the experience of 1797^ on the one hand, and of the two 
last years on the other, shall be more generally diffused ; and as 
the principles of our money system, andof circulating credit, bhall 
be better understood, the recurrence of such a crisis will be ren- 
dered less probable ; the danger of it will be more easily repelled, 
and the nature and extent of the remedy which such a crisis may 
demand, more precisely ascertained. 

Haviiu^ now discussed all the theories,and allegations, and argu- 
inents wnieh have been prodaeed by those who avowedly seek \b 
criminate the conduct of the Committee, Mr. Haskisson employs 
the conchding part of his work in the examination of an opinion 
which is supported by persons, most of whom are more reserved in 
their expressions of nostility, and some of whom even profess a 
sort of armed neutrality, disavowing any alliance with the tenets of 
the avowed enemies of the report, but deprecating and threatening 
to oppose the measure which has been submitted to the legislature. 

The following may serve as a description of their doctrines. — 
They admit tlmt it may perhaps be difficuUrfo disprove, altogether, 
the excess, and consequent depreciation of our currency ; th^ irom 
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tins dfepredatioD great evik niKy bainr arifea to fMtfticukr elasses 
4^ the oommanity, and that greater, if it be not checked, nay h9 
apprehended ; bat ttiat strong measares may, at a moment like 
this, be attended with infinite confbsion ; that all riolent innoTB- 
taons ought to be avoided ; and that, whilst we seA to remove eiv« 
cess, we must take care not to check that abundance of correney, 
the beneficial efi*ects of which were never flaore vinble^ than in 
the astooishing growth of our commerce since ibe enaetBient of 
the bill of 1797. The advantages of that bill ought in eafldour ta 
betaken into the account, and it will perhaps be found that they af- 
ford a compensation tor a considerable ]^rt, if not for die whole 
of the mischief to which it may have given occasion. 

When a traveller has wandered from his road, die surest mode 
of recovering it, is to return upon his steps. This, if it be neces* 
sary to remould a steep and slippery ascent, is indeed a toilsome^ 
but it is the only certain expedient. It is true that, between a4^ 
vanciQg upon visible danger, and retreating in seturch of safety, 
there is a middle term, which is to stand stock still. Is this wmt 
these cautious and circumspect poiittciilDs wish to snggest, or da 
they merely contend that any sudden and violent efimt would be 
dangerous, and that we must deliben^tdy and gradually treadi 
back our steps ? 

This is precisely the recommendation of the Committee. Ther 
propose to allow two years for our return to the poiotfrom whiori 
we set off about two. years ago. Their violent opponents affirm that 
the period is too short ; that gold is dear ; that it is scarce; that it 
cannot be found ; that the thing is impossible : but ^bej have not 
deigned to assign the period, or the price, at which the possibili^ 
of reverting to our usual nsoney system will take pipure. In tiie 
mean time, our circulation is of a very peculiar kind. A bank note 
is not a bill of exchange ; it.is not a common note of hand ; it it 
not vet paper tnonev ; though it has ceased to be paper founded on 
credfit done ; whether the coin which it represents, and purports 
to convey exist in the Bank, or any where else, or nowhere, aoank 
note is at present merely a post-obH on the RestrictkNi Bill. The 
will of the legislature which, in this country, is the universal will, 
decreed that this representative of a contingency shodd pass for a 
reality. Had our paper been issued with caution, it might perhaps 
have preserved its equality with the original standard of our cur- 
rency. But having been issued in excess ; having driven away 
the gold in companv with which it circulated ; it is become our 
only standard, and that standard is depreciated: Such is the state 
of things in which we are told, that an attempt to apply a remedy 
would be dangerous : but no judliative has yet been proposed, and 
^ is by no means certain that a passive endnraoce of the evfl 
wonld be exempt from peril. 
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With respect to the second part of the lurgmneiii, it is nmch 
•Asier to assume, than to prove as a general proposition^ that d^e 
increase of our prosperity has resulted from, or is at all connected 
with the abanduce of oar currency ; but as those who wi^ to 
ttferate oar paper in its present state affirm, that it has been pro- 
ductive of great advantages, 

* It will be incumbent upon them/ sajrs Mr. Huskisson, < to shew 
what those advantages are, which oughti in their judgment, and in their 
moraltty} to outweigh the strongest claims of justice, and the plainest 
dictates of public honour: and distinctly to point out to what extent, 
uid by what classes of the community they are enjoyed.' 

To suppose that the class of persons, whose annual uicome is 
expresscKl by a determinate number of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, can derive anv advantage fixim, or not be materially iiga. 
red by, the depreciation of pounds, shillings, and pence, is too aih 
surd to reqwe refbtttlion. 

Is it for the benefit of the landed interest thatthe present system 
should be continued, and that our paper currency shoald be sof- 
fered to degenerate into|Nxper moneu f It cannot surely be requi- 
site to remind them Uu^, wherever this change has taken place, it 
has produced the total subversion of property; or to prove Uiat, 
wherever it shall take place, such willoeuie inevitable conse- 
quence. But it ma;f be necessarv to point out to them a fiailacy 
<thoQgh already noticed) bv which some of them are, a[q>arently, 
misled. It is true that the cfepreciation of gold and silvery and con- 
sequentlv of monejy, must intimately raise the price or nominal 
vahe of the produce of land tike that of all other [urodttce ; and 
consequent^ that the landlord is ultimately indemnified by his in- 
creased receipts for his increased expenses. But, in the present 
ease, the ctirrenct^ in which he receives his income is depreciated 
in reference to gold and silver as well as to other commodities ; it 
is no longer that scale by which he can measure the value of his 
leases ; jts fluctuations in value depend on the discretion of those 
only by whom it is issued ; its ultimate worth may depend on a 
variety of contingencies which the landed interest,tfae most certain 
friends of order and regularity, cannot, surely, contemplate with- 
out uneasiness. 

That the mercantile class are not subject to any loss from a <}e- 
preciated currency, and that many of them have dcfrived great pro- 
fits from the cause of that depreciation,cannot, perhaps, he denied. 
The first who explored thenew channels into which the convulsions 
of the world have thrown a principal part of the trade of Eknrope 
and America, wereeminently successful. This siiccess encouraged 
Ibem to new adventures, and excited the competition of fresh spe- 
culators ; negotiable securities were multiplied in every shape ; 
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diseoant waa aoufht for ia erery <|iuurter ; and as the suspension 
of cash payments al the Bank gave facility and security to the ex- 
tension of credit, every thing wore, for a time, the appearance of 
prosperity. But the markets of Sooth America, of Malta, and of 
Heligoland, were at length overstocked with British commodi- 
ties, whilst our own, which for a time had been scantily supplied, 
and in which an eager demand fiur many foreign articles had been 
anticipated, were overflowing with imports. Great and numeroos 
fsulures have been the*consequence ; securities, hitherto negotia* 
ble, can no longer find discount ; many of the discounters Siem* 
selves are ruined ; general suspicion has been awakened ; and al- 
though some few fortunate speculators have retired with great 
gains, rapidly accumulated, it ma^ fairly be doubted whether the 
general prosperity of the mercantde body has been materially pro- 
moted by the unusual extent of accommodation, which has been 
granted to a rash and inconsiderate spirit of enterprise. 

La^y, is it the interest of the government which calls for the 
duration of the present system? We are told that the taxes could 
not be raised ; that the loans for eanying on the war could not be 
negotiated; and that the whole of our miance is a superstructure 
baiit upon the basis of our present paper currency. 

But taxes are nothing more than an impost on that annual in- 
come, which is produced by the industry of the people. That in- 
come, as well as the real wealth, and capital of the country, is 
admitted to be increasing. On that income, taxes were raised 
before the restriction ; and there is no obvious reason for suppo- 
sing that a return to our ancient system will render them unpro- 
ductive. 

There are, indeed, some branches of the revenue which might 
probably suffer a nominal diminution, and this leads to an obser* 
vation which is not unimportant. The auction duty increased 
during the year which ended on the 5th of April last, to about one 
third more than its amount in the year which .ended on the 5th of 
April 1808. This duty is under the management of the Excise. 
The other taxes in the same collection which are levied on articles 
of general consumption, such as malt, British spirits, candles, 
soap and glass, were slightly diminished during the same period ; 
ana on others, such as beer, leather, salt, &c. remained nearly 
stationary. Now, as there certainly was not, during the last year, 
any pressure on the country, which was likely to force property 
into the markets, the augmented produce of the auction duty may, 
perhaps, in part be assigned to the state of our currency, though 
this will not quite account for a rise of 30 per cent. ; a part, there- 
fore, must be attributed to the increasing spirit of speculation. If 
the taxes on consumption have not experienced any nominal im- 
provement, it is probably because the wages and salaries of labour- 
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ingindastry have not risen in proportion to the decreased value of 
ihe currency in which those wages are paid. But if this had taken 
place^ in what way would it have strengthened the objection 
which is here combated ? 

The pressure of all taxation is felt in the diminished eflBcacy of 
money, or, in other words, in the deatness of all ^commodities. It 
is thus that every fresh tax detracts from the abilibr of those who 
pay it, to support an additional contribution. It is, therefore, 
quite a new mode of arguing to contend that, what has diminish- 
ed the efficacy of our currency by 15 per cent, and is exactly ana- 
logous to an additional income-tax of three shillings in the pound, 
has a tendency to facilitate either the imposition of nefWy or the 
collection of the existing taxes. 

With respect to loans, is it not evijdent that it is, in every coon- 
try, the amount of capital compared with the demand for it, and 
not the amount of the circulation, which regulates the rate of inte- 
rest ? The perfect security that such interest will be punctoally 
discharged is, indeed, an essential part of the contract. The pub- 
lie credit of a country is the result of a general confidence in the 
^ifficiency of its resources, and in the experienced good faith with 
which it has fulfilled its engagements. If bank notes were con* 
vertible into cash ; if our payments were made in a currency re- 
ferable to some fixed standard of value, it is quite apparent that 
our resources would therefore appear less solid, or our good faith 
less conspicuous ? 

• But farther, it is evident that in whatever way the efficacy of 
money is diminished, its effect on the expenses of government is 
precisely the same, as on those of individuals. Government, in 
the first instance, borrows a depreciated paper on terms apparently 
more advantageous than those upon which it could borrow the 
same amount of an undepreciated currency ; but its loans must be 
greater in exactly the same proportion. Consequently, in ordef 
to effect a nominal present saving in the per centage^ on those 
Joans, we engage to pay for ever, an increased amount of interest 
The improvidence of such a system is manifest. 

That an issue of paper, sufficiently great to produce an excess id 
the amount, and a fearful depreciation in the value of our own cur- 
rency, can have been made either without any view to profit, or 
without having been actually productive of profit in any quarter, it 
w^ould be absurd to contena« In what quarters that profit has 
Ailtimately centred, it would be invidious to inquire. But, that 
the public creditors ; that all who derive a fixed income from 
rent charges on estates ; or from interest on money ; that all whose 
labour has contributed to the resources of the country ; all whose 
talents or courage are now devoted to its service; or whom the state 
has remunerated for former services,have been, and are materially 
injured: — that, of the different classes of the community, though their 
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interests have been differently affected, none have been reallj^ be- 
nefited ; and that the actual expenses of the state have been greatly 
augmented, whilst an unnecessary increase of burden has been 
thrown on posterity, are propositions which will become more ap- 
parent, in prop(urtion to the attention with which the subject is ex- 
amined. 

On the inconveniences which, in any state of things, must take 
place if no remedy be applied to the depreciation of our currency ; 
and on the dangers to which the recurrence of such an alarm as 
that which took place in 1797 might probably give rise, it would 
be easy to expatiate. 

^ But/ says Mr. Huskisson, < I have said enough, perhaps more than 
enough, both as to the certain and the pos&ible consequences of the * 
continuance of the evily-*I feel that it is more than time to bring the 
subject to a close. Let it only be remembered, by those whose duty it 
is to consider this great question, that the exbtence of the evil cannot 
be disguise^. It is too late to determine that we will not avow it, even 
to each other : — a policy, which, though it sometimes tricks itself in the 
garb of wisdom, is not a manly policy, nor one that, in the nature of 
things, can ever be long successful. 

* To recommend helpless acquiescence, or to attempt to palliate the 
mischief, is to hold out to all the world a discouraging picture of the 
real situation of this country. It is to represent, as our only support in 
the conflict, this system, which is, in fact, but the lengthened and dis- 
torted shadow of our real wealth ;— -to represent the duration of that 
system, unsubstantial as it is, as forming the real measure of our re- 
sources. 

* Resources of a far different character this country possesses io abun- 
dance. They are to be found in the immense and increasing produce, 
of its territory : — ^in the unwearied extension of its manufacturing in- 
dustry :-— in the elastic and expansive force of its legitimate commerce : 
—all mutually aiding and fostering each other :*»«ll fed and put in mo- 
tion by capitd, the genuine growth of progressive accumulation — and 
not the factitious result of any artificial contrivance. 

*• If, from the currency of a country thus circumstanced, the precious 
metals have altogether disappeared, it is idle to suppose, that such a 
disappearance can be the effect of natural causes : — ^it is absurd to ex- 
aggerate the process by which they are to be re-acquired into an effbrt, 
or a sacrifice ;— or to suppose that any other process can be necessary 
for this purpose, than that of restoring things to their natural course.' 
pp. 152 to 154. 

The foregoing summary will, we trust, be found to comprise a 
tolerably accurate sketch of Mr. Huskisson^s principal arguments ; 
but we are aware that such a sketch must afford a very inadequate 
substitute for the original. A man who writes for the sole pur- 
pose of rendering intelligible, to every class of readers, a subject 
with which his own mind is perfectlv familiar, is not likely to de- 
viate far from his road in search of illustration or of ornament ; or 
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to indulge in that exuberance of language whicli a critic cas re- 
trench w^ith advantage. In fiict we have been compelled, for tfie 
puq)09e of confining ourselves within those limits which we had 
prescribed to our abstract, to omit much that was useful : and the 
consciousness of having mutilated what we wished to reduce t» 
convenient dimensions, would induce us, independently of the rea- 
sons which we have already alleged, to abstsun from trespassing, 
at present, on the patience of our readers, with any remarks on tbe 
important subject now at issue before the public. We shall there- 
fore only add a feW words on the character of the present paUi. 
cation. 

It is perhaps superfluous to observe that, in point of doctrine, 
this Pamphlet contains nothing new ; since it was die profencd 
aim of the author to vindicate the conduct of the Bidlion Commit. 
tee. and to explain and confirm the opinions which,afler a long and 
deliberate examination, of oral and written testimony, they finally 
submitted to the House of Commons. The members who con> 
curred in those opinions are accused of having been led into error; 
though it is admitted,that they have gone astray with a great deal of 
method and ingenuity, and that it would be difficult to point oat 
any document, m which the ground of every argument appears to 
be examined with more scrupulous circumspection, or tne con- 
clusions to be more rigorously deduced firom the fNremises, than in 
the report which has excited so much opposition. The contro- 
versy, therefiDre, is of a new and unusual kind. There is an appeal, 
from the severe rules of argument, to the opinions of persons 
called practical men. The very able analysis of the doctrine of 
exchanges by Mr. Blake, and indeed all the doctrines of aH ceo- 
nomicaf writers without exception, are ridiculed as visionary and 
unintellidble ; so that it became the first and most essential doty 
of any advocate who should undertake the cause of the Committee, 
to endeavour to translate into popular language, and to explain to 
persons the least informed on the subject, a statement which was 
arrsugned as insidious and full of mischief, merely because it rested 
on those principles which form the foundation of the science of po- 
litical eccmomy. 

' It is, therefore, in this point of view, that we must consider Mr. 
Huskisson's pamphlet ; and in saying that he has executed with abi- 
lity and success the task which he proposed to himself, we beKeve 
that we are only echoing the sentiments of tl^ great majority of his 
numerous readers. None of the publications which Imve yet ap- 
peared on this subject seem to have produced, nor^ perhaps, were 
any of t^m calcuWd to prodoee, so strOUff an impressioD as tins 
pamphlet. It is true, that the Report of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, correetedand modified, as it must have been, 
by repeated discassiODs, is invested with more authority than iAtt 
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-work of any individual member: but this authority is of course de- 
Tolved on each of them, when he defends those opinions in which 
the majority have concurred ; and he adds to it whatever weight 
may attach to his own acknowledged talents and diligence, to his 
previous studies, and to his practical experience in cm&cial situa- 
tions. He also carries with him the favour to which every man is 
entitled, who voluntarily vindicates to himself his share of that re* 
sponsibility which, being divided amongst many, he mi^ht other- 
wise have escaped or evaded ; and who encounters on a just occa- 
sion, and for an object which he thinks beneficial to the communis 
ty, not only the general cavil and misrepresentation to which his 
arguments must be liable, but also the attacks of the enemies of hitf 
person and character. We have therefore no hesitation in expres-' 
sing our thanks to Mr. Huskisson for the courage and frankness 
with which he has stood forth, as the advocate of opinions, which, 
whether true or false, he evidently has embraced on sincere oou" 
viction ; which he has stated with the utmost clearness and simpli^ 
city ; which he has sumiorted by a miimite and careful disc^ussion 
of all the objections hitherto alleged against them; and to which s 
iie has claimed the public attention vnth an earnestness and fer* 
vour which nothing but a strong sense of their importancef to the 
general welfare could inspire. 

But.that which we regfutl as the peculiar and most valuable cha- 
racteristic of this work is the caution with which the writer had 
avoided every topic which could lead to a pretext for party anitlio- 
sity, on a subject in which every political party must have the sam^ 
common interest. This is the true test of sincerity ; it is that by 
which all impartial men will judge ; and we fed confident thi^ 
when this important Question shall be referred to the decision of 
the legislature, it will be decided on its own merits only ; and that 
where the safety of the whole community is at stake, every minoi^ 
interest will be disregarded. 

We must not dismiss this pamphlet without observing one error 
of expression, which is so directly and manifestly at variance with 
the whole tenour of the reasoning, that it can only have escaped ei- 
ther by inadvertency or by accident. In page 28 we find it stated 
that the currency of a country is depreciated, ' if the paper is ex- 
changeable, for less of the coin than it represents, that coin con- 
taining the quantity of gold or silver certified by law.^ 

Mr. Huskisson evidentiv means that the cuimeney is depreciated 
if the paper is exchangeable for less of gold or silver than is con- 
tained in the coin that it represents, and we apprehend that the 
words which we have marked in italics must have been drof^d 
either in ^e manuscript or at the press. But an author is charge- 
able even for errors of inadvertency, we trust therefore that this 
obvious mistake will be corrected in the future editions of the work. 
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Amr. XL History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part the 
First. 4to. pp. 660. London. Longman and Co. 1810. 

IT is by no means easy to mention a style of composition wUdi 
Mr. Southey has net attempted, and it would be still harder to 
point outone in which his talents might not be expected to raise him 
to distinguished eminence ; few authors, of the present age, hare 
written so much as he has done, and still fewer, of any age, faaye 
written so well. As a poet, we conceive his name has not yet ar- 
rived at the reputation which it is hereafter destined to attain ; and, 
as an historian,the expectation excited by his previous and less im- 
portant essays, will not be disappointed by tne present balky vo- 
lume. With a share of genius and fancy equalled but by few ; an 
honesty surpassed by none ; and an extent and variety of informa- 
tion marked with the stamp of that industrious and almost forgot- 
ten accuracy which brings us back to the severer days of £n^sh 
study ; he possesses a commanding knowledge of his mot^ 
tongue, which, though the ostentation of power sometimes pro- 
duces pedantry, and its attendant negligence betrays him too oftai 
into antiquated homeliness, is strongly, however, and we think, ad- 
vantageously contrasted with the monotonous and unbending dig- 
nity which distinguishes the greater part of modern historians. I^o 
author could be fixed upon to continue, with greater prospect of 
success, the task of American history which Kot>ertson left unfi- 
nished ; and none is better adapted to correct and supply, by su- 
perior minuteness, sealous research, and lively painting of nature 
and manners, the cold, and often inaccurate outline of that sensible 
and pleasing, but, certainly, superficial writer. 

That portion of American annals* which, in this literary coloni- 
sation, has fallen to Mr. Southey's share, has less indeed of the 
usual common places of history, less that is refined, or splendid, or 
illustrious, than is offered by the revolutions of Europe and of 
Asia, or even by the transactions of the Spaniards in Mexico, 
Chili, and Peru. > 

< I have to speak,* are Mr. Soutbey's words, < of savages so bar- 
barous, that little sympathy can be felt for any sufferings which they 
enduredi and of colonists, in whose triumphs no joy will be taken, be- 
cause they added avarice to barbarity ;-»-ig^oble men^ carrying on an 
obscure warfare, the consequences of which have been greater than 
were produced by the conquests of Alexander or of Charlemagne, and 
will be &r more lasting. Even the few higher characters which appear 



* The title of ' Uiitory of Brazil' it hardl? adequate to the labjeot, as Mr. Sambey*! 
irork eompritet the rise aod proeresa of all the European oolonieSi from Uie Andes to the 
AtlanUeyOuidfrom the Plata to the rirer of Amaxont. 
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have obtsuned no fame beyond the limits of their own religloni scarce- 
ly beyond those of their language.' 

With all these defects incidental to his subject, we agree with 
him in rating its importance highly. Much yet remains to be 
learned concerning the habits and character of sa\ag:es, and it is a 
topic on which erroneous opinions have done such intinite harm^ 
that a philosophic mind can hardly bestow its attention better, than 
in illustrating those barbarous manners and strange superstitions 
which, wild as they seem, are the rudiments, perhaps, and, as it 
were, the grammar of political man. And, however inglorious the 
agents in the colonization of Brazil — the mariners — the missiona- 
ries — the exiles of one of the least of our European nations; it can* 
not be an unimportant labour to trace the process by which their 
slender means achieved eflfects so apparently disproportioned. In 
these rude efforts of an infant state, these struggles with their savage 
neighbours, or the more important warfare which they have carried 
on against the beasts of the wood, the dragons of the fen, and the 
unkindly effects of strange and adverse climates, ^e are readingthe 
original history of every civilized nation in the world ; the tales of 
Cadmus and Jason divested of fable : it is to such expeditions a'9 
these that Europe owes its present glories : 

Sic fortis Etniria crevit : 
Scilicet, et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma \ 

And if the end of history be, indeed, instruction, what better lesson 
can she afford to individual and private exertion than the contem- 
plation of their gigantic result ? What more important warning 
and example to tnose high-souled men who (should the increasing 
calamities of Europe produce another age of colonies) may bear, 
with equal courage, and with greater mercy, a purer faith and bet- 
ter constitution than those of the conquerors of Brazil, to shelter 
beyond the reach of despotism amid the forests of New Zealand, 
or the countless isles of the Polynesian Archipelago ? 

It was Vicente YanezPinzon, a Spaniard,and a distinguished as- 
sociate of Columbus, who, in the year 1500, discovered the coast of 
Brazil. As usual, in those days, the Castilians met with gold and 
giahts,and carried as many infidels as they could catch,intoexiIe and 
slavery. But this was all the profit which they derived from their 
discovery. The land was to the east of Pope Alexander's famous 
boundary line ; and Pinzon had not yet brought the news of his 
success to Europe, when the fleet of Portugal, under Cabral, was 
clriven,by afortunate storm which befel them in their way to India^ 
to that country which had been thus blindly allotted to their future 
empire. Cabral was followed by the famous Amerigo Vespucci, a 
really able navigator, ^ho, while he narrowly missedthe honour of 
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discovering the Straits of Magellan^bas^^bya singular fi>rtnoeybeeB 
recompensed far above his deserts, in imposing^ paiiaps unoon- 
piously, his name on a mighiy continent. The country thns par- 
tially explored, bore, according to Garcia, the native name of Ara- 
butan. Cabral, however, called it Santa Croz, and, within a few 
years after its discovei^, both appellations were forgotten in the 
new one of Brazil, derived, as Mr. Southey thinks, from the vah- 
able wood which was brought from thence, or, as appears to us 
also possibIe,from the Milesian Fables, introduced to our acquaint- 
ance in the notes to the poem of Madoc,' and to the present vo- 
lume. Without, indeed, recurring to the Platonic Atlantis, or the 
lucky guess of Seneca, who foresaw, according to Garcia, the dis- 
covery of America, ' como suelen adivinar los freneticos i noeUs 
por calentarse demasiadamente el celebro'; it is a very perplexing 
and curious question, nor, as yet, by any means sufficiently ex- 
plained, from what source, prior to Columbus, the suspicion arose, 
00 prevalent in the darker ages, of countries 

< Farrc in the sea} beyond West Spaync.* 
To the voyage of St. Brandan and his monks, and that of Mr. 
Southey's Cambrian Hero, may be added the extraordinary expe- 
dition of Dante's Ulysses, whom the poet conducts in a second 
ramble, far more adventurous than the first, and, by the same track 
with Columbus, to suffer shipwreck on the dusky and modntainous 
shore of the Terrestrial paradise. (Inferno, canto 26.) Two fa- 
bulous Atlantic islands, of the names of Brazil and Antilia, occur 
in maps anterior to the Spanish voyage. The first of these may 
have been taken from an old Irish superstition, founded on a natu- 
ral phenomenon, and a name once famous might have been easily 
transferred, as was at least the case with Antilia^ to the discoveries 
afterwards made. 

But Chaucer, when he mentions the red dye of Brazil, in the 
same breath with ' graine of Portingale,'* displays a premature 
knowledge of its proouce which is very perplexing, and the more 
so, because we cannot find any sufficient authori^ to prove ttuu 
the wood existed in the ancient hemisphere, or that Brazil has a 
meaning in any Eastern or European language. Is it absurd to 
suppose that specimens of American timber may have been cast on 
the western shores of Europe in sufficient quantities to become a 
rare and valuable article in dying? Or that such arrivals may have 
been thought to proceed from the enchanted Island of O-Brazil ? 
This wood, however, which, except parrots and monkies, was 
the only article of exportation Brazil was then known to tifford, 



* Him needeth not his colour for to dien 

With Brazil, or with graine of Portbgale.'— A'b^/zM PreestU TkUe, 
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{(at gryphons and iigeir*$ wool^ thoagh mentioiied m an old En- 
glish B t a tem m t^ mait have been very rare commodities indeed> 
and Pinion was mistaken in his golden tales,) was not of saffictenl 
▼alue to make the ooantry of any great importance in Ae estima^ 
tion of the ^ Lords of the conqoest and commerce of India.' The 
land was neglected axid kft like a common to whoever chose t# 
traffic there, and even when its value was better understood, the 
Government of Lisbon was long more anxious to exclude the 
French from its commerce, than to profit by the possession them- 
adves. Almost all which has been done in Brazil has been effect- 
ed by private exertion. At first, a trade was carried on witfi the 
Indian inhabitants in the same manner, and for nearly the same 
oommodftics as that now miuntained by the English and Ameri* 
<9ans with the savages of Polynesia. 

By degrees, occasional adventurers thrown by shipwreck «nAe 
«oe6t, or led by idleness and aversion to restraint, united them- 
selves with the natives, and became interpreters or supercargoes. 
Of these one of the first and most remarkaole was Diogo Alvares, 
a young Portuguese, whose story might sopptant PbHip Quarl or 
Robinson Crusoe in the nursery, and set many an ardent boy o» 
fire for voyages and discovery. 

< He was wrecked upon the shoals on the North of the bar of Bahia. 
Part of the crew were tost; others escaped this death Co suffer one 
more dreadful ; the natives seized and eat them« Diogo saw that there 
was no other possible chaace of saving his life, than by making hiuiself 
as useful as possible to these caonibals. He therefore exerted himself 
in recovering things from the wrecks and by these exertions succeeded 
in conciliating their favour. Among other thbgs he was fortunate 
enough to get on shore some barrels of powder^ and a musket) which 
he nut in orider at his first leisure, after his masters were returned to 
thcu* village; and one d^ when the opportunity was favourable, brought 
down a bird before them. The women and children shouted Caramu- 
ru ! Caramuru ! which signified a man of fire,! and they cried out that 
he would destroy them : but he told the men, whose astonishment had 
less of fear mingled with it, that he would go with them to war and 
kill their enemies. 

< Caramuru was the name which from thencefi)nmrd he was known 
b^. They marched agadnst tb^ Tapuyas; the iaaic of this dreadful en* 
ginc went before them, and the Tapuyas fled. From a slave Caramuru 
became a sovereign. The chiefs o£ the savages thought themseivea^ 
happy if he would accept their daughters to be bis wives; he fixed his 
abode upon the spot where Villa Vclha was afterwards erected, ^nd 
soon saw as numerous a progeny as an old patriarch's rising round him. 
The best families in Bahia trace theirorigio to him.*— p. 30, 31. 

Caramuru, however, and persons in die same condition fvrith 
himself, were not the only colonists ;-^many individwaJs £Knid^ 

vol,. TV. xo. vjn. .W 
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■liide factories in different puis of the country ^ and small fcnrts and 
ettablisbments, resembling nearly those at present scattered along 
the Coast of Guinea, appear, though this stage of Brazilian hisloiy 
is not very clearly told, to have been founded by government ; yet 
the persons sent out to these feeble garrisons, were of all ottos 
haai ada{^ed to serve Uie real interests of their country, or to coo- 
tribute to the advantage of the natives, a docile race, whom a 
wiser policy might have soon reclaimed. 

* A majority, at least, of these colonists were criminals, not seni 
as prisoners or labourers, like our convicts in New South Wales^ 
but employed as soldiers, or as free settlers, a^nd sometimes cvm 
as commanders and governors. But if the system of Port Jacksoa 
be erroneous, and tend to immorality, what must have been the 
effect of sending the same description of characters in respoosil^ 
and important situations ? Was there a Portuguese gentleman 
whose vices were intolerable in his mother country? He was sent 
with arms in his hands to prey upon the wretched Americans. 
.Was there an Indian governor, whose lust and cruelties had forced 
themselves on the notice of government? he was punished by the 
permission to tyrannize, with still less restraint upon his actions, 
m Brazil. For many generations this extraordinary policy was the 
curse of the South American colonies; but at first when the set- 
tlers were almost all of this description, released from the restraints 
cpf European laws and decency, and thinly scattered amid nume- 
roois tribes of savages, — ^it is evident that the wicked passions of 
each party would grow worse by their mutual example. We have 
seen m the present day how much harm has been done by the 
runagate sailors in Polynesia, and in Brazil the consequences ap- 
pear to have been equally pernicious. 

< Each made the other worse ; the cannibals acquired new means of 
destruction, atid^ the Europeans new modes of barbarity. The Europe- 
ans were weaned from that human horror at the bloodf feasts of the sa- 
vages, which, ruffians as they were, they had at first felt, and the natives 
lost that awe and veneration for a superior race, which mi^ht have been 
unproved so gireatlj to their own advantage/ 

For thirty years after the discovery of Brazil, things remained in 
this neglected state ; but by degrees the fertility of the soil and the 
excellence of the dimate were known, and the renown of Cortes 
and Pizarro, with the treasures they had acquired, conferred a sort 
of fashion on Americtt, which induced noble adventurers of capital 
and influence to try their fortune there. Here too the system pur- 
toed was singular ; to encourage such enterprises, the conntry was 
partitioned by Joam the Third into large lots, under the name of 
Captaincies, each extending over 50 leagues of coast, and each 
committed to the absolute and hereditary government of the Fi- 
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dalgo who ttodertoolc to mbdae and settle it. This was the plan 
least expensive to government, and the administration of tbe e<rfo- 
nies was thus intmsted to those who had the deepest interest in 
their prosperity ; but there, were many and serious attendant evils. 
Individuals might indeed possess suffioient means to settle and col' 
tivate the smalfuninhabited islands in the Atlantic ; but in Brasil 
there were savages to be subdued^ and a vast extent <^<u>ast to oe* 
cupy ; and the distance of these Captaincies firom Portugal, wad 
from each other, rendered it impossiole to obtain assistance, i^en 
assistance was required. Many Captains were ruined with tbur 
colonists, by die expenses of setting out ; others overpowered by 
the natives, or reduced to the most horrible distresses b^ famine, 
from their ignorance of the business of a settler, and their n^ed 
of a previous stock of provisions. Even in those districts which 
had better fortune, the system proved itself to be radically mis- 
chievous. Human nature is not made for absolute and uncon* 
trolled authority; the Captains abused their powers, and not only 
the wretched Indians, but the European settlers, were driven to 
despair and insurrection. 

Twenty years after the measure was first resorted to, its conse* 
quences were become intolerable. Joam revoked the powers of 
ttie hereditary captains, and subjected the whole of Braiu to a go* 
vemor appointed by the crown. 

While the Portuguese were thus employed in exploring and sd;^ 
tling the coasts and creeks of Braail^hey had little opportunity, 
and apparently few inducements, to penetrate far into the interior. 
One Garcia, an extraordinary character, whose genius andachievc' 
ments are overlooked in the imperfect histories of his countrymen, 
with five Europeans, one Mulatto, and an army of Indians, un- 
dertook indeed a journey, of which we know no more, than that 
its extent and. boldness was almost unparalleled ; but the result 
does not appear to have encouraged others to similar attempts^ and 
though vaffue reports prevailed of gold and diamond mines, the 
treasures wnich now distinguish Brazil were then inviolate. 

In the mean time, however, the Castilians were proceeding in a 
very different manner to the north, south, and westward. As 
early as 1508, Juan Diaz de Solis had discovered a prodigious 
river to which he gave his own name, and where tie was lolled 
and eaten by an ambush of savages. 

In 1625 Cabot, following the tract of Magalhaens, arrived at 
the same stream, and explored it as high as the Paraguay. A little 
gold and silver which had been obtained from the natives, raised 
his opinion of the importance of the country ; the river was named 
Rio de la Plata, and many an adventurer was lured to his de- 
etrnction by this deceitful title. In 1634, the towns of Assu];np. 
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ctonsodBoeiiMAyreiwerefoaDdled; both thete were for rcnored 
from the sea, an eztraordiiuiry circomitafice in an h^ol c%^mKYy 
bat not wkhoat a parallel, as wc belieTe the Midement of Canada 
was eflhcted in a tiniHar manner. In both cases the superior fcr- 
tiU^ of the interior, and tiie fitcililj of commmncatioD alEw^iedl^ 
a noble river, were sufficient indneements ; bat tbeSpaaisrda tlvew 
their head qoarters as far west as possible, becaose, to tiie ea^ 
ward they fonnd no traces of gold or silver. The few specimens 
which Cabot had met with, were not the product of the omnfery, 
bat brought from a distance. This the invaders soon discavered; 
bot it was tor gold they came, and in search of gold they had 
tiaced within a few years the coarse of the river, from tbe AHaa- 
lie to the Andes ; while, at the same time, and with equal diAcol- 
ties, OreUana proceeded down the Maranon in the contrary di- 
rection. The Castilians were a more advcnturoos race than the 
Portuguese; or to speak more properly, the qwrit of Portogoese 
adventdre had taken its direction eastward. 

The invaders of Paraguay and Ootana, though of all men least 
adapted to colonize a country profitably, were stiH admirably aoa- 
Ufled to eitplore it widely. l5isinclined to domestic labour, toey 
bctfe with patience the severest toil, and misery the roost intole- 
rable, wherever their wild or wicked schemes of adventure led 
them. Irritated at not finding tbe treasures they expected, they 
tortured in some instances tm wretched Indians, to force them 
to point the way to sscenes of wealth which had no existence ; 
and every tale of wonder, which fear or ignorance produced, 
was eagerly caught at and credited. — It was thus that tiieir ava- 
rice was indSan^ by tales of El Dorado, the gilded monareh of 
an imaginary inland Peru; or their lust and cariosity stimulated 
by the report of a nation of fair, and wariike, and wealthy wo- 
men. With objects like these before them, hunger and tinrst, 
and pestilential climates, and all the plagues of beasts, and rep- 
tiles, and insects, were cheerfblly encountered. Wading by 
day breast deep in putrid water, and fixing by ni^t their 
wretched hammocks amid the branches of trees ; making the 
fire to dress their provisions on wicker frames, guarded t>y s 
little clay ; their wounds festering for want of help, or healed, 
as they sometimes fancied, by repeating a few verses of the 
Psalms ; — on they went, for weeks together, throueh marshes and 
thickets, exposed to all the dreadful plagues of arank andnlegected 
soil, a presto continual inundations, and firuitful in every deformed, 
and abominable, and poisonous production of nature. In reaifing, 
indeed, a fen* and homely statement of the horrors and difficulties 
which attended such expeditions as those of Yrala, Ayo1as,Cabesa 
do Vaca, &c. there is nothing which excites so mudh wonder, as 
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thai msn shookl be foaad in cndleat soocetsioii, not only to sur- 
vive^ but to repeat these dattgeroos experiments. (X the wiM 
beasts^ indeed^ but litde mention is made; hot the soaket were 
enormoQs: and alligators^ and the more dangeroiis Pakimeta, a 
small bat most voracioos river-shark^ aboonded in every stream. 
The vampires and mnsqoitocs were the {dagues of the air ; and 
Ota the dry sroond^ where socfa existed^ the ants, whose regalar 
and moltiteiainoas march resembled the noise of an army, were^ 
at uncertain intervals^ the devoorers of every green and every 
living thing. The chiggers laid their eggs Deoeath the nails of 
the feet and hands^ and produced wounds or mortification in what- 
ever joint they assaulted ; and, amid these more dreadiul visita- 
tions, frogs, toads, and scorpions were too common and too incon^ 
siderable to be worth the mention. 

Of the tales which led on to rain so mwnj adventnrers, from Ca- 
besa de Vaca down to the gallant Ralegh, Mr. Soutbey justly 
rejects as apocryphal the story of the city of Manoa, whose Inca 
was dressed every day in a fresh suit of gold dust glued with a 
paste of spices on his naked body, and whose meanest utensils 
were * plates of gold a foot broad/ — With great plausibility be 
accounts for such a story existing in Guiana from the wealthy 
and populous kingdoms of Peru and Bogota, situated on the op- 
posite sides of the continent. 

. It is indeed a curious circumstance, and has led to many errors 
when not attended to, that the geographical knowledge of sava> 
ges reaches further than we at first suppose. The people of Peru 
told of a mighty kingdom far to the east ; the Bogotas sent their 
conquerors westward ; end the Spaniards were lonff in discover- 
ing that the two nations only spoke of each other. It is thus that 
English credulity has been mocked in North America by tales of 
white men far to the west, with beards, and mounted on horses ; 
and instead of recognizing in this description the Spaniards of 
New Mexico, has sought for the descendants of Madoc on the 
banks of the Mississippi, or the sources of the Rio Colorado. 

To the accounts of the Amazons Mr. Southcy is more indulgent; 
and, in truth, the strange correspondence and consistency of the 
s^tories delivered by so many unconnected tribes of Indians, and 
related by so many authentic travellers, may well be sufiicient to 
induce us not hastily to reject a statement, which, however extraor- 
dinanr, contains nothing in itself impossible. These warlike ladies, 
the dougnantainsecouimaj or women without husbands, should 
seem, at a period subsequent to the oolonizatipn of South America, 
to have emigrated from Paraguay, where the Spaniards first heard 
of them, to the shores of the river to which they nave given a name ; 
and from thence to have past by the Rio Negro to the northward. 
The lies of Orellana, who fought with them in his passage down 
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the river^ are altogether unworthy of notice. Bat the tesfiiiiony of 
Condaniine and Aconha is certamly more to the purpose; and 
their acooonts, as well as those obtained in Venezaela, agree in 
assigning the Amazons a seat in the heart of Guiana, the only 
part of America which no European has yet explored. Oma- 
ments of green jad, a &voarite decoration with many savage m- 
tions^ were said to have been brouffht from their country, and 
they had regular pairing seasons witn a neighbouring tribe'. The 
boys produced from this intercourse were destroyed ; .the girb be- 
came members of the commoowealth. After all, there is nothing 
miraculous in the story. 

< The lot of women is usually dreadful among savages ; the females 
of one horde may have perpetrated what the Danaides are said to have 
done before them» but from a stronger provocation ; and if^ as is not 
unfrequenti they had been accustomed to accompany their husbands to 
battle* there is nothing that can even be thought improbable in their 
establishing themselves as an independent race, and securing^ by such 
a system of life, that freedom for their daughters, wluch they had ob- 
tained for themselves.'— p. 6€9. 

Another pheqoraenon which Mr. Southey seems disposed to 
rescue from the gripe of Palaephatus, is the Mermaid ; tor be it 
remembered that the male of this species is as little noticed as the 
husbands of the Coognantainsecouima. On this point we do not 
find our faith so vivid as his appears to be ; the Upu{Mara of Bra- 
ail, which drowns the Indians^ appears to us to be of the same 
genus with the Manati of the Canadians, the Scottish KtlpU^ the 
Nych of Scandinavia, and our English JS^ of the cramp. Sted- 
man's evidence is rather contrary. De Lery is however no bad 
authority ; and we have a circumstantial description of a similar 
animal, in the same latitode as Brazil, and on the opposite side of 
the Atlantic, in a work entitled^ ^ Istorica Descnzione de' tri 
Regni di Congo, Matambaed Angola.' (Milan 1690) This work 
we believe is scarce in its original form, though it has been pr^- 
ty generally circulated in the French translation of Labat, and die 
author (a Capuchin missionary, il Padre Antonio Cavazzi,) pro- 
fesses himself an eye-witness ; for in describing some of the pe- 
culiarities of the ' JPesce Donna,' he says, ^ per quanto potei yt- 
dere.' — A hideous engraving is given, opposite to which, in the 
copy now before us, a French manuscript note is inserted, with 
some filthy circumstances respecting the same animal, from the 
account of one Jean Moquet But small reliance is to be placed 
on this engraving, since by the Missionai^'s own admission, * non 
i stato possibile darlo ad intendere precisamente a chi ne fece 
{'imagine ;' but a little fancy might easily make a Pesce Donna 
ont of some species of seal, and such, we apprehend, is the foun- 
dation for most of die stories which have been circulated. 
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While the Spaniards were wastipg thdr timeand strength inend- 
less and unprofitable, wanderings j and quarrelling with each other 
in all the btttemess which misery, disappointment, and dissolute 
habits could peodoce ; the Portuguese, restricted by their situation 
to agriculture and commerce, were in despte of a faulty govera^ 
ment. by the natural effects of a fertile soil and a sidubrKms clt- 
mate, increasing rapidly in wealth and numbers. They had their 
share indeed of the noxious productions to which aU hot climates 
are liable ; but the bounties of nature &r surpassed the inconve- 
^iences. Of the native trees the magnificent acayaba was the prin- 
cipal, valuable for boat building, for dyeing, for fruit, for a qpecies 
ot flour, for a medicinal gum, and a liquor eapable of fermenlation. 
Tea was indigenous, and coffee and ginger were soon introduced 
with success. Sugar was cuUivated to a considerable extent. Salt- 
petre was abundant, and the sea (besides the mermaid) teemed with 
innumerable species of fisb. Nor were even the interminable 
wastes of the mterior devoid of objects adapted to relieve and 
delight the traveller. Amid all the horrors of the desert were found 
occasionally meadows spotted with tortoise-eggs ; forests thronged 
with birds, ahd monkies, and tangled with &e luxuriant folds of 
creeping plants, ap{dicable to many important uses, and vidding 
when woiinded a cool and wholesome water, which, amia deserts 
and stinking marshes, was a relief most necessary and seasonable. 
In the eastern Cordillera, where the Jesuits established a convent, 
are found all the mingled products of tropical and temperate cli- 
mates, and that pure air and majestic scenery which distinguish 
the Blue Mountams of Jamaica. The Jesuits chose their station 
well ; but it is most unjust to accuse them of interested views : their 
arrival and labours were indeed a blessing to Brazil. They were " 
sent by Joam the Third, and seem, with greater talents, more ex- 
tensive views of policy, and unfortunately a far worse religion, to 
have been inspired in no small degree with that sensible pietv, 
that never-failing industry and conciliating benevolence, whicb^ 
added to the advantages possessed by all bodies acting in con. 
cert, have given so much success to the Moravians, in their 
task of converting savages. No people could be less disposed 
to receive instruction than the tribes to whom they came. The 
Tapuyas were the oldest and most numerous race of Indians 
in Brazil. They should seem to be the ori^nal colony from 
the north^tn division of the continent, and to have brought 
JTom thence their rattle gods, found also in Florida, and their 
name, which we understand from good authority to be the 
generic appellation, (Tapoy) by which the North Ameri- 
can tribes distinguish themselves froln the whites. Another 
frtock were the Tupinambas, comprising a multitude of nation^ of 
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leindred lannage, and cwmeoted, as mppears frooi nuuiy dremn- 
staneee, with the Caribs, mud the islaiiders of Hayti.* 

The Tupmambas were more recent oomers thiui the Tapoyas, 
and bad drirea them from the greater and more valoable p«tt a( 
the eoontry ; wlule they thentdves stood in no small Sear of a gi- 
gantic and warlike race from the soath«-4lie Aymorea, who seea 
to have be«i a branch of fihe famons Poeicbes or PatMoniaiu. 
All liiese nations after their kinds, are described l^ Mr. SoaSSbtj 
with that force and poetic liveliness whieh mark his manner^ whet 
he treats on a favoarite subject ; and ihe world is deeply indefatd 
to him, not only for the rational entertainment afibrded by tfai§ 
part of his work, bot for the manner in wtuefa he has laid to rest 
fte idle exag^ration with which ^ Indian character has been 
^extolled or viltfied. Here, on the one hand, we have no dreanif 
of a race distinct and inferior from the rest of mankind ; unable to 
count itt^ond the number three ; beardlcfss and imbecile ; nor have 
wie a fsRdtfes^ commanity of sages and beroes. While anmk 
mtice is done to the bodily and mental powers of the ranefi 
(Bribes, the enormities into which revenge seduced them are as 
%^here palliated ; and our late philosophers (for we believe thej- 
are most of them guillotined) might nave been referred to Mr 
Santhey's description of the South American hordes lor that proof 
of the advantage of civilis^^on which Protagoras offered to So- 
CHErtes: 

Of these nations, the Tupinambas virere the most advanced in 
civilization ; and seem to have been nearly on a level with the 
islanders of Feejee,— the most cruel, but most ingenions of tbf 
great family of the Pacific, The Aymores were the rudest and 
flie most brutal ; but were" at the same time a frank and honest 
race, easily won to confidence, and, when won, warmly attached 
In hatred to the Portuguese, and in a love for human flesh, almost 
all the tribes a^ecd. The first of these principles was the natnral 
effect of the unintejjupted course of treachery, oppression and in 
gratitude which they had experienced at the hands of the setttexs. 
who, disregarding alike the thunders of the Romish church, and 
the positive laws, of their sovereign, had, on the. most friiroloas 
pretences, or without any pretence at all, reduced many villages to 
servitude, and carried on predatory excursions among the rest ix 
the sake of obtaining slaves. Their cannibalism, however, was a 



* One of their tapeniitions is in eommoD with the northern Indiant ; hoth niee»1«ff 
the tame retpeet far ^eaii^ bird, ealledbjthe Bnglith < Whip-aoor^WiU:' uid,ie 
eordiag to Peter Kalm, for the same reaton, this may haie been borrowed tram thr 
Tapozat, as well as the rattle wonhip.-»Ri 
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jhr more serious impediment to conversion than their hatred to 
Snropeans. 

< The rel^jioD, the pride, and the joy of the Brazilian saTages were^ 
in their caanibal ibaau ; and it was the more dtfiicult to abolish this 
cuatom, because the Europeans had hitherto made no attempt to check 
it among their allies. It has been seen how the French fnterpieter 
advised the Tu|^inambas to eat Hans Stade as a Portuguese ; and the 
Portugueze in like manner permitted their allies to consider their enf- 
mies as beasts whom they were to destroy and devour. Nay, as these 
banquets made the feud more deadly, they conceived it to be good po* 
licy to encourage them ; and for this policy, the common shudderings 
of humanity were, as usual, repressed and ridiculed, and the holiest in- 
junctions of religion set at naught. Priests, warriors, women, and chil- 
dren, regarded the practice of cannibalism with equal delight and 
equal interest. It was the triumph of the captor \ it lyas an expiatorf 
sacrifice to the spirits of their brethren who had been slain ; it was the 
public feast in which the old women displayed their domestic myste** 
ries;' and it was the day of merriment for the boys.*— page 317. 

Many corioas details of the eeremonies on this accursed ocea- 
aion are given in the account of Hans Stade's adventures ; to 
abridge them, however, would be to spoil their interest, and we 
refer wt readers to Mr. Soothey's work. The Indians had learnt 
to consider human flesh as the most exquisite of all dainties ; bot 
deKeioos as these repasts were acconnted, they derived their high- 
eat flavour from revenge. 

< It was this feeling, snd the sense of honour connected with it, that 
the Jesuits found most difficulty in overcoming. The native Bradltana 
had made revenge their predominant passion, exercising it imon every 
trifling occasion, to feed and strengthen a propensity which u of ttself 
too strong.— If a savage struck his toot agamsta stone, he raged over it 
and bit it like a dog ; if he were wounded with an arrow, be plucked it 
out and gnawed the shalL When the^ took a beast of prey in a pitfieJli 
they killed it by little wounds, that it might be long in dying, and suflBec 
as much as possible in death.* — p. 233. 

Such were the people whom the Jesuits went to convert : nor 
were the Indians themselves their only opponents. The Porta- 
mese and men of colour united in an outcry against ever^ measure 
m the improvement or liberation of the savages : the missionaries 
experienced the same persecution and violence from the planters^ 
as the united brethren nave received from the Dutch boors at the 
Cajpe ; and were-assailed by all the arguments which ignorance^ 
ael&lmess, and infidelity have urged in ocur own times asainst the 
conversion of Hindostan. ^ Such proceedings,' said the slave» 
owners^ ^ were violations of the liberty of the Indians ; it was ab- 
surd to dream of forbidcHng tigers to eat human flesh ; the more 
Aey warred with each other, the better it was for the Portngoese; 
and to ooll^rt them in burge settlements^ was to foraa armiea with 

voi». IV. wo. vnr. W 
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wbidfa tliey should soon have to contend.' The governor, haw 
ever, supported them, and they themselves had every posmUeqaa- 
lificalion of «eal and benevolence to make their endeavours soc- 
cetfsfial. They began with winning the affections of the duMren 
by trifling presents, and in this intercourse obtained some use of 
the language themselves, and soon qualified these little ones for in- 
terpreters. They visited the sick, reconciled enemies, prevented 
drunkenness and polygamy ; but cannibalism remained incura- 
ble. Like hope, it travelled on with the savages through life, and 
in death it hardly quitted them. 

< A Jesuit one day found a Br^Uian woman in extreme old age, and 
almost at the point of death. Having catechized her, instructed her, 
as he conceived, in the nature of Christianity, and compleatly taken 
pare of her ^oul, he began to inquire whether there was any kind of 
&od which she could Uke : < Grandam, said he, (that being the word of 
courtesy by which it was usual to address old women,) if I were to get 
you a little sugar now, or a mouthful of some of our nice things which we 
get from beyond sea, do you think you could eat it?' ** Ah, my grand- 
son," said the old convert, " my stomach goes against every thing. 
There is but one thing which I think I could touch. If I had the littte 
hand of a tittle tender Tapuya boy, I think I could piek the little 
Jbones ;-^ut woe is me, there is nobody to go out and ahoot one ibr 
me I" '—note, p. 233. 

Of course the Payes, or priests of the country, were the warmest 
against these new magicians : baptism was thought fatal to chil- 
dren, and to sp<Hl the taste of human flesh ; and tt^ prayers <tf the 
missionaries were supposed to engender knives and scissars in 
their hearers^ bowels : still, however, they made a progress. 

* When the Jesuits succeeded, they made the converts erect a 
church in the village, which, however rude, fixed them to the spot; 
and they established a school for the children, whom they catechized in 
their own language, and instructed to repeat the pater-noster over the 
sick : every recovery which happened aiter this had been done, both 
they and the patient accounted a miracle. They taught them abo to 
i*e«d and write, using, says Nobrega, the same persuasion as that where- 
with the enemy overcame man ; — ye shall be as gods knowing good and 
evilr— for this knowledge appeared wonderful to them, and they eagerlj 
desired to attain it ;— g€K>d proof how easily such a race might have been 
civilized. Aspilcueta was the aptest scholar amon^ the missionaries \ 
he was the first who made a chatechism in the Tupi tongue, and trans^ 
lated prayers into it. When he became sufficiently master of the Un^ 
guage to express himself in it with fluency and full power, he then 
adopted the manner of the Payes, and sung out the mysteries of the 
faith, running round the auditors, stamping his feet, clapping his 
bands, and copying all the tones and gesticulations by which they were 
wont to be affected. Nobrega had a school near the city, where he 
instructed the native children, the orphans from Portugal, and die 
Mestizos, or mixed breed, here called Mamalucos. Reading, writing. 
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and arithmetic were taught them ; they were trained to aaiist at maai, 
and to sing the church service) and frequently led in processimi through 
the tewn. This had a great effect) for the natives were passionately 
Ibnd of music^ so passionately, that Nobrega began to hope the &ble 
of Orpheus was a Urpe of his mission, and that by songs he was to con* 
vert the pagans of Brazil. He usually took with him four or five of 
these little choristers on his preaching expediiions ; when they ap- 
proached an inhabited place, one carried the crucifix before them, and 
they began singing the litany. The savages, like snakes, were won by 
the voice of the charmer ; they received him joyfully, and when he 
departed with the same ceremony, the children followed the music. 
He set the catechism, creed, and ordinary prayers to «o/, /a ;— -and the 
pleasure of learning to sing was such a temptation, that the little Tupis 
sometimes ran awav from their parents, to put themselves under the 
care of the Jesuiu. — p. 356, 257. 

It was by these be^inniDgs, rational, pious, and persuasive, that 
they laid the foundation of a religion, which, though corrupted and 
debased, was still productive of the blessings Christianity, how- 
ever disguised, confers ; and of that extraordinary power and po- 
pularity among the Indians, which, till the time of the final sup- 
pression of their order, was almost uniformly exercised in the 
cause of Justice and humanity. But, for their farther progress, 
and for the present state of the Indians, we look forward to Mr. 
Southey'^ second volumer, and return to the more general history 
of Brazil. Thus much, however, we may be allowed to remark, 
— for indeed the observation naturally forces itself on the mind, — 
that every community of men, established for a worthy purpose, 
has, in the beginning, been active and excellent. The Francis- 
cans, the Benedictines, the Knights of Malta, all commenced with 
fequal industry and virtue ; and that the Jesuits^ star retained its 
brightness lonsrer, is to be attributed, not so much to the nature 
of their establishment, as to the peculiarity of circumstances which 
gave them a never-ending scope for exemon, and by a wider field 
of ambition and aotivity prevented iheir metal from rusting. It 
IS only when establishments have outgrown the times, or the times 
have outgrown them, thai their utility begins to decay, and their 
influence soon follows their utililty. It is, therefore, the interest 
of all such to seek out new fields of talent, to propose some 
fresh object continually to their followers, and, by stiH fresh 
channels, to employ in their service those fiery spirits which 
would else be leagued for their destruction. If their Terminus 
ceases to be progressive, it is vain to hope that he will long con- 
tinue stationary. 

Ex illo fluere et retro. sublapsa referri. 

In 1664, a feeble and illconcerted eftbrt was made bv the 
French Hugonots, in total contempt of justice, to establish them- 
selves, though then at peace with Portugal, in Bi-azil ; and their . 
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Od^ttiilieMlierf, in attempting tte tame tadc with AeJenite^ 
«be«red about as much bigotry -and want of common scmc^as oor 
Methodists have since done in Otaheite. ^ 

But the evil days of Portugal and Brazil were now drawing on. 
In 15T8 Sebastian fell, and a few years more saw the first » Pf^ 
,vince of Spain, and the second* exposed to all the enemies of that 
overgrown power. 

The English buccaneers under Lancaster, laid waste ^uAda 
The French renewed, thouffh with the same ill success as before, 
their plans of conquest and colonization ; and the Dutch, now 
emancipated from the yoke of Castile, and having ah-eady sub- 
verted the Portuguese empire in India, turned thdr arms with 
equal wisdom and courage to the subjugation of Sooth America. 
The HolUnders of the 17th century were indeed a formidabk 
enemy ; and in the first burst of their naval thunders on Brairf, 
we recognise many actions which would not disgrace even m 
present lords of the ocean. Some traits are also to be oEiet with, 
some foolish contempt of their enemy, some disreprd to the feel- 
ings and interests of their friends, some slackness m the v«py hoor 
of victory, and indifference to every thine but the view of inuBe- 
diate pn&t, which remind us, alas! too forcibly, of the attempts 
we have witnessed/ in our own days on a neighbouring r^PJ^ 
South America. In two material points, however, they diflfeied 
from us; their cause was somewhat less unjust, and their temper 
far less mercifiil and liberal. Their first attack was directed to 
the capital of Brazil, and every thing gave way before them; 
their sailors were hardly inferior to the modem English, and then- 
fioldiers were tried and seasoned in the long and glorious strog- 
rie, in which they had foiled the armies of Spain and Austria. 
The Brazilians, on tfie other hand, were unused to war, and now 
' bad no expectation^ of it ; they were under the protection of Spain, 
who was little inclined to favour a Portuguese colony, and the b- 
ert administration of Olivarez took away all hope ot timely Euro- 
pean sneconr. But the energy of the Portuguese character, warm- 
ed by a mixture of Brazilian blood, was able of itself to preserve 
the eoontry. The governor being made prisoner, the bishop and 
inhabitants of St. Salvador retired into the woods, and exhausted 
their invaders hy that system of warfare for which militia are 
best qualified ; till, on the tardy arrival of forces from Lisbon, the 
Hollanders fell an easy sacrifice. The fulure of their first expc 
dition did not, however, discourage them ; the desperate valour of 
Peter Heyne, their admiral, obtained the town of Recife, and a 
long and bloody war was maintained with various success during 
mpwards of 17 vears. 

The vices of the Portuguese were ignorance, indiscipline, and 

■W i i II .. ..I . I.I I i I I - 

* It is tingalar, that Philip of Soaio offered Brazil in sovereignty to the Dake of Br«- 
gtnia^ on oondifioii of his varing his elaia to PortngaL 
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the vicMfttiMies of foolish oonfideoce and sudden panic : those of 
the Dutch, avarice, drunkenness, and impatience of hardship ; 
both were brave, and the croelty of both was equal. Bodi nations 
employed considerable bodies of Indians and negroes in their ser« 
^ice, and there were on both sides very able partizans for the de* 
soltory war&re which such troops carried on. The Dutch Imd a 
mulatto deserter of the name of Calabar, who, after doing more 
mischief to his country than an entire army could have raected 
without him, fell into the hands of the Portuguese, and died on the 
gibbet resigned and penitent On the other party, besides Soiito 
and Enrique Diaa, two able chiefs of maraudeHi, was Camaran a 
highminded Indian cacique, who repaid the ingratitude of his mas- 
ters by the most distinguished services. His uncle had been kept 
l)y the Portumese eight years in irons. The Dutch, on obtaining 
possession of Rio Grande, set him at liberty. 

< Immediately he went to his clan : the marks of my chains, said 
lie, are still bleeding ; but it is guilt which is infamous and not punish- 
ment. The worse the Portugueze have used me, the more merit will 
be yours and mine in persisting fidthiully to serve them) especially now 
that they are in distress.' p. 494. 

The uncle and his nephew were perhaps the preservers of Bra- 
sil. Nor were noble instances of magnanimity wanting among 
the Portuguese. Estevam Velho had fallen in an engagement be- 
tween the Hollanders and Mathias de Albuquerque, near the town 
ofNasareth. 

*He was the son of Maria de Sousa, one of the noblest women of 
the province. Already in this war she had lost two other sons, and 
her daughter's husband. When the tidings of this fresh affliction ar- 
rived, she called her two remaining sons, one of wham was fourteen 
years of age, the other a year vounger, and said tathcm, ^ your brother 
Estevam has been killed by tne Dutch to day $ you must now, in your 
turn, do what is the duty of honound>le men in a war, wherein they are 
required to serve God, and their king and their country. Gird on your 
swcNrdS, and when you remember the sad day in which you girt them 
on, let it be not for sorrow, but for vengeance ; and whether you re- 
venge your brethren, or fall like them, you will not degenerate fomi 
them, nor from your mother." With this exhortation she sent them 
to Mathias requesting that he would rate them as soldiers. The chil- 
dren of such a stock could not degenerate, and they proved themselves 
worthy of it.* 

On the other hand, meantime, the roajority of the Indians, in 

Site of the exertions of the Jesuits, were induced, from hatred of 
e Portuguese, to join with any fresh invaders, and the Jews apd 
new Christians were ready to hail as their deliverers any govern- 
ment which had not an Inquisition. Great advantages tnesc, if 
the Dutch had known how to use them, and if the natural bigotry 
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of Calvinism bad not^ in BraaiK rendered in a great measure vain 
the enlightened policy of ttie European goTemmeirt. Bat Hmr 
greatest tower of strength was their possessing a general like the 
count of Nassau, one of those extraordinary characters who seem 
marked by the seal of Providence for illustrious enterprises, and 
for the example and improvement of the world. Just, wise, valiant, 
and generous, he seems to have possessed every Quality which cap 
entitte a man to head an army, or to fimmd a mignty empire ; and 
had his means been proportionable to his genius, there can be bat 
little doubt that Brazil and Peru would nave been added to the 
cluster of Batavian arrows, and that his orange standard wooM 
have been carried in a series of victories from Darien to the Straits 
of Magellan. But his plans were ill answered by the power or 
spirit of the West Indian Company ; his reforms were crost, his 
fidelity suspected, and the force which he required, directed to se- 
condary objects. Little was won or lost by eitiier side, and Bra- 
ziiians and Dutch were already so wearied by their endless war- 
fare, as to have begun a sort of negotiation ; when the news of the 
revolution, which placed Braganza on the throne of Portugal, en- 
tirely altered the relation in which they stood to each-other. With 
this great event, and with a retrospective view of several expedkions 
of discoverv on the Orellana, Mr. Southey concludes his volome. 
Our readers cannot but perceive, we think, even from the short 
and imperfect sketch to which our limits have confined us, that 
the history of Brazil is a subject of no common interest ; and that 
the powers of its historian are such, as will place him in a rank 
with the most considerable names in the department he has chosen. 
To the second volume we lookforward with increased expectation, 
both |[rom the augmented importance of Brazil as connected with the 
rest of the world, andfrom the valuable manuscript soorcesof infor- 
mation which the author announces himself to possess, and which 
have enabled him to supply aperiod in the historyof this rising em- 
pire, as utterly unknown to European readers, as the annals (h Chi- 
na or Japan. On the present volume wc have but few observa- 
tions to offer. Many valuable canons of colonial policy might be 
laid down or confirmed from the factis here given ; among which, 
one of the most striking is, the advantage of encouraging a mix- 
ed breed between the natives and settlers, and of indentifying these 
Mestizos with the colonists of purer blood, by an equality of rank 
and an admission to the same privileges and employments. The 
Portuguese alone, of all the European nations, seem both in Brazil 
and India to have pursued this policy ; and if with them tiie efiiects 
have not been more striking, it is only because the Mestizos and 
the purer race have been sunlcunderequal disadvantages of religion 
and government. The extent to which this system has been carried 
by the Portuguese, and the surprise with which our English sailors 
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regarded the state asstnned by the swarthy ffovemors of their small 
insular settlements is often to be remarked in the accounts of yoy- 
aeers about the beginning of the last century ; and we trust that 
Mr. Southey will not overlook in his second volume the circum- 
stances that have produced a peculiarity which appears to us both 
amusing and instructive. 

The race of man in all his animal powers is decidedly impro- 
ved by mixture ; and even in his noble faculties, if greater genius 
be not produced, a more ardent and restless activity is superad- 
ded, which makes th^ man of colour a most vahiable ally, or a 
most dangerous enemy. The Portuguese have made him the for- 
mer ; and it is to this intermixture of native blood, and to the ex- 
ertions of this hot and hardy race, which derive their pedigrees 
from the kindred of Caramuru, that the house of Braganza is in- 
debted for that city which is now the seat of their empire, and for 
the treasures and resources of the finest re^on in the world. What 
has been the consequence of a different line of policy is written in 
blood on the shores of Hayti ; and is no less legible in the vices 
and ignorance of those neglected offsprings of Europeans*— the 
disgrace and peril of our eastern and western settlements. Al- 
buquerque encouraged his soldiers to marry native women, and 
settle in India with their families. Lord Valentia seriously recom- 
mends that the children of the English servants of the Company 
should be forbidden to remain in their territories. ' Which is the 
wiser here, Justice or Iniquity ? — ^the cruel Portuguese, or the hu- 
mane and enlightened Briton ? — Another point on which we an- 
ticipate much valuable information, is, the maturing the Jesuits' 
scheme of instruction and the present state of the Indies, ^o Eu- 
ropean settlers have yet been actuated either by mercy or wisdom 
in their dealings with savages. 

The English in North America did not enslave the Aborigines, 
but they treated them with brutal neglect and impolicy, and they 
encooraged their wandering habits by the traffic in peltry : they 
stimulated their evil passions by employing them in war ; and 
they communicated to them no other tincture of civilization but 
European diseases, and Eluropean spirituous liquors. The Spa- 
niards and Portuguese were at first indeed oppressive and innu- 
man ; but they have at least taken pains to domesticate the remnant 
whom they spared, and we apprehend their missions have since 
more than paid the debt of their original excesses. 

In comparing, as eveiy one who reads his work will naturally 
more or less compare, Mr. Southey with Robertson, the most ob- 
vious, though certainly not the most important difference, is the 
occasional quaintness, and affectation of the style of antiquity, 
which we shortly noticed in the beginning of the present strictures, 
and which are very opposite indeed to the unfailing polish, the 
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sweetness of diction almost to 'satiety, and the other ' dolcia vitia' 
of his elegant predecessor. A little homeliness, a few archaasmt, 
and a style for the most part founded on that of oar beadfildl 
version of the Scriptures, possess indeed, when introduced wiA 
judgment and moderation, a dignity of eloquence, which llie pe- 
riods of later days are altogether unable to equal ; and many pas. 
sages may be found m the present volume, which would not dis- 
grace in harmony even the best of the authors that have beea 
chosen as models. But if this familiarity with our elder clas 
sics assume the appearance of art or pedantry ; if tiietr negfigeooe 
be evidently stuaied., and their obsolete or unusual hmgaage be 
ostentatiously and unnecessarily brought forward, we are S^ to 
turn with some displeasure from pages which alOMMt require a 
glossary, and fi*om ornaments which remind us of the artilieia] 
wrinkles worn by the triple-crowned lady in the Tader. In poetiv 
such. archaisms or uncommon words are, for obvious reaaoDs, o^ 
ten beautiful ; but why in plain prose, and in ordinary namtiviL 
is ^ coronal' to drive out coronet from its established place ? Ww 
^ plnmery' weigh heavier than/eo^&er^ ? or will not our hcMiidy 
English drum raise a spirit as soon as ^tamboor? — Then we have 
' napery' for napkins and tahle-clothSy * poitrals,' which it may be 
thought is fully as well exprest by breastplates, and ^ broads,' a 
plural substantive^ which, whether it requires a censor to refinrm 
it, or an augur to mterpret, may admit perhaps of a question. It 
is true, that amidst six hundred pages of eloquent and p ow e r fu l 
writing, a few such flaws as these are hardly worth tike notmng, 
except that they admit of so easy an amendment in a futnre edition. 
There fs another defect, which we believe must be at tr ib uted al- 
so (o system, and derived from the same familiarity with ancient 
chronicles, but which is a real impediment, not only to the popu- 
larity, but to the general usefulness of an historical compositioa. — 
The want of broad and general views of his stdiject, and of those 
bird^s-eye recapitulations, which serve as a resting {dace to the 
attention, and brins at once before the reader's observatioii the 
relative harmony of the objects he has gone through in detail. 
The generality of modem historians have fallen into a ca nirafy 
extreme, and have given us rather essays on historical subjects, 
than real and- authentic history. — Mr. Southey, on the other hand, 
gives ns his facts as he finds them, and takes little pains to unite 
mem in a connected or lucid arrangement. [Nothing can exceed 
the accuracy of his detail, or the life and spirit of his represeota- 
tions ; but these glowing scenes pass over the mind as insulated and 
disjoined as the shadows of a magic lantem^oras visionary kings ia 
Macbeth, without a Banquo to connect and identify them. In more 
respects than one, his work reminds us of the defects and beanAies 
of the great masters in the infancy of painting, in whose perform* 
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ances every hair was a portrait, and every feature seemed starting 
into life ; but from the want of general effect and keeping, the eye 
roamed unsatisfied over the picture, and sought relief on slighter 
but better arranged designs. Robertson wrote only for effect, and 

gave us sums without their items: the result was inaccurate indeed^ 
ut will always continue popular. Mr. Southey gives the items 
carefully, and leaves the reader to cast them up himself Surely he 
mav indulge a little more in those general speculations, which his 
ardent mind must have often suggested, without relinquishing the 
advantages which are possessed oy superior accuracy,aQd the inte- 
rest he never fails to excite in particular facts, and the conduct of 
particular individuals. It is partly, however, owing to this habit of 
viewing actions in detail, and partly, we should almost imagine, to 
a keenness of the moral sense, superior to that possessed by his pre- 
decessor, that Mr. Southey's individual characters possess an 
interest and value far superior to those of Robertson. They are 
not mere links in the chain of events ; they are something opiore 
than performers in a great political ballet ; they are men, account- 
able men, whose virtues are held up to our imitation, whose vice9 
we are taught to abhor, and the principal end of history, example^ 
is applied on the widest scale, and to the very best of purposes. 
As a moral writer, Mr. Southey will leave behind him a name 
which few of his contemporaries will have equalled. In these re- 
spects, indeed, it is perhaps necessary to observe, that a gradual 
but important change appears to have taken place in some of oar 
author^s opinions. We no longer find in the productions of his pea 
that querulous discontent under the existinj^ state of society, and 
that undefined aspiration after fair dreams of unattainable liberty- 
dreams indeed, but ^ such as our Mitton worshipped,' — ^which bv 
the prejudice they excited aeainst his earlier productions, retarded, 
we believe, the popularity be must otherwise have obtained, till 
lonff after maturer age and melancholy experience had subdued 
and sobered down tne livelier tints of bis youthful enthusiasm. 
At present, if we wish to educate in the minds of youth a lofly 
sense of national dignity, a temperate zeal in the cause of freedom, 
and a maniy hatred for every species of oppression or cruelty, if 
we desire to raise in them that admiration of individual merit, 
which speaks to the feelings, and stimulates the emulation of the 
ioldieror the citizen, as well as the statesman or general, and 
makes the stud^ of history a school, not only of national politics, 
but of private virtues : if, m short, we wish to breed up such men 
in England, as England now most needs to preserve her, few bet- 
ter manuals can be found than the works of Robert Southey. 

There are some errors of the pen or of the press, we know not 
which ; but, in the prospect of another edition, Mr. Southey will 
vpT/. lY. xo. vjn. 61 
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excuse oar mentioDiiiff ibem. In page 2^ Vicente de Pinsm is 
said to have sailed with /our caravels ; page 7, we are told that 
< out of his three ships he lost two.' — A Frenchman would not 
(p. 136) say, * d'^re terrible/ but * a fin d'&tre terrible.^ 

The DNatch are said (p. 577) to have instmcted their Indian 
allies in Lutheranism — a very singular conduct in men who were 
themselves Calvinists. Does this error proceed from excesshre 
familiarity with Portuguese authors^ who designate all Protestants 
as Lutherans ? 



Art. XII. The Architectural Antiquities of Great BrUmL 
By J. Britton, F. S. A. London. Longman, Hurst, Reea, and 
Orme. 1806 to 1810. 

FEW objects are more interesting in the progress of civilisation, 
than man rising from his cave, or his hovel of clay and twigs, 
from habitations of less skilful construction than the chambers d 
the beaver or the nest of the wren^ and applying his strength and 
sagacity to architectural improvement. He proceeds in bis labori- 
ous career till he has piled up prodigious masses of materials^ wiudi 
seem to promise a duration as lasting as the soil on which tfaieyrest. 
Not content, however, with bulk and height of structure, which 
appear "to have formed his earliest idea of architectural excelleiK^, 
he nexts directs his attentioato the harmonious and gracefbl ar- 
rangement of component parts ; to the ascertainment of the most 
pleasing proportions ; and he finally enriches his fabric with the 
varied embellishment of a toilsome and finished sculpture. 

In such a progress, the invention of the arch must nave formed 
an era of considerable importance : this sldlful and secure device 
has been ascribed, with some probability, to the talents of Archi- 
medes ; althougH it is generally admitted to have been but partially 
adopted before the time of Hadrian ; a degree of sk'ength uid ele- 
gauce was thus added to the architectural beauties already attain- 
ed^ and the art itself at length appeared to have reached the sum. 
mit of perfection. 

A distaste to the servility of copying, or a despair of equalling, 
by imitation, the pure and admirable architecture of Greece and 
Rome, may, probably, have given rise (about the period of the 
downfal of the Western Empire) to the aosnrd practice of inter- 
mixing with it a greater variety and irregularity of shape, and of 
loading it with an extravagant richness and wildness of decoration. 
From the license thus assumed,the Gothic species of tmilding may 
have ultimately arisen ; whether wc ascribe its immediate invention 
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to the fertile imagination of an Oriental people^ and to their fond- 
ness for some peculiar forms and ornaments previously familiar to 
them ; or agree, with Warborton, in deduemg its origin trom tlie 
contemplation of the arched grove and the intersecting branches of 
contiguoas trees; or whether, again, we incline to adopt a later 
theory of its derivation, from the varied combmations of wicker- 
work which was formerly used, by many nations, in the construe- 
tion of their humbler dwellings, and even of places consecrated to 
religion ; from whatever germ we may be disposed to trace its 
growth, it cannot but be deemed a corruption of the architecture 
already described; but, although a corruption, we may surely 
say * abundat dulcibus vitiis ;' and whilst, in the chaster style of 
Greece and Rome, we can easily imagine a correspondence to 
the simple majesty of Homer, to the correct embellishment of 
Virgil, the Gothic may not unaptly be compared to the splendid 
and fanciful variety of Tasso and Ariosto,. to whom, however, 
the purest and most classical ear refrains net from listening with 
delight. 

The most ancient architectural remains in this kingdom, which 
chiefly consist of Druidical structures and towers for defence, are 
supposed, in several instances at least, to be imitations of oriental 
buildings ; an hypothesis which receives some corroboration from 
the opinion maintained by Camden, and other distinguished anti- 
quaries, of an early migration into Britain from the East. With 
Koman arms, Roman arts were introduced ; and the architecture 
of that people appears to have been partially adopted in England^ 
when the countiy was forsaken by her dvilized conanerors, and 
gradually occupied, after many severe conflicts, by the Saxons, 
Angles, and Jutes. All progress was then efiFectually checked ; the 
new invaders continued, in the districts which they subdued, the 
barbarous mode of building to which thev had been previously ac- 
customed, and, for more than a hundred years after their inroads 
into England, their civil and religious edifices were inartificially 
compacted or timber and covered with rushes. In the middle of 
the seventh centnry, however, the Lombard style of architecture 
was imported from Italy ; stone was now emplwed in the military 
and larger ecclesiastical buildings, and many of the latter are said 
to have been even profusely adorned with rich and elegant, though, 
fanciful and grotesque carvings. We confess our 



occasionally, with fanciful and groteson 

selves but little disposed to credit all that has1t>een advanced re- 
specting the splendour and decorations of the Anglo-Saxon style ; 
the undoubted specimens of it which remain are extremely rare, 
rarer we think than is usually suspected ; and although a late 
writer, of acknowledged antiquarian skill, has attempted to ascer- 
tain the criteria by which its different eras were distniguished,*yet 

* Kins't Munimenta AatlqUf Vol IT. 
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we fear that he has not anfrequently indulged himself in too great 
a latitude of hj'pothesis, and^ in more instances Uian one^ deduced 
his conclusions from buildings, or remains, which are by no means 
proved to be Saxon. As a striking oversight in this respect, we 
may adduce the church of St Albans, of which the author in 
question has greatly availed himself, and the whole .of wUch (as 
Matthew Paris expressly informs us) was built by Paohis^ asd 
dedicated by his successor in the year 1115.* NotwithstandiDg. 
however, the impediments to a full and satis&ctory elucidation of 
the subject on which we have touched, there is sufficient reason to 
f>eUeve that no other difference existed between the later Anglo- 
Saxon architecture and the Norman which immediately saccml- 
ed it, than the greater massiness of the latter, and a few pecnfiari 
ties of ornament. 

Both these styles, which are equally marked by the use of the 
semicircular arch, are universally deemed, by antiauaries, to be 
merely a corrupt species of the Roman. But, in tne thirteenth 
century, another mode of building began to prevail in England ; 
the semicircular arch now yielded to the pointed one ; the fHlbrs 
were of more slender and graceful proportions, and frequently 
clustered; the sculpture was more correct and elegant; and imita- 
tions of leaves and flowers were peculiarly prevalent; other orna- 
ments and enrichments were ppraaually added ; groined and firetted 
roofs, diversified and fantastic munnions, and all the florid and 
gorgeous decorations which appear in our Gothic edifices from the 
middle of the fifteenth century to the revival of the Roman archi- 
tecture. , For this revival the nation is primarily indebted to the 
taste and influence of Hans Holbein. During the period in which 
he lived, however, but little exultation could be felt in the effect of 
his interference ; we know not of any English buildings, in the re- 
stored style of Roman arcbitecture,which are worthy of the slightest 
applause before the time of Inigo Jones ; and in that of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architecture of which we are speaking, arrived 
at the highest pitch of perfection which it has hitherto attained in 
this country. But, however deserving of admiration their principal 
works mav be, it cannot but be admitted that our pretensions to ar- 
chitectural eminence must rest upon our Gothic, rather than upon 
our Roman structures ; and it must consequently be regretted that 
the taste and g^enius which were displaying themselves in the former, 
during the reign of Henry the Seventh, should have been injudici- 
ously diverted, under his successor, into a different channel. Oar 
latest style of Gothic architecture may possibly be deemed incapa- 

• Vit. xxiii. S. Alban. Abbat p. 50, 55. Op. fd. fWtts' Edit.) Waltbam A Vbej Cbordi 
too, wbieb if Mserted hf Mr. Kinff to be an unquettionable tpeeimeD of Uie ai^itectare 
of Edward tbe Confettor, vu re^ediwted (of eoiirse after An entire or nuteml re-rar^ 
Mtmtctitm) in tbe year 1242. 
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ble of improvement ; bat an opinion of ibis kind might have been 
adopted at an earlier stage of our progress with eqaal pretensions 
to validity, if it had never been refiited by experiment and perse- 
verance. It is not^ perhaps, easy to point oat the sources from 
virhich additional decorations and beauties might be derived ; yet 
something may be advanced on this point ; selections from the A- 
rabesque,* from the Oriental, and from the Egyptian style might 
probably have been introduced with effect: a hint for the improve- 
ment of the entrances of our churches might have been borrowed 
from our. continental neighbours ;t a rich and elegant variety in the 
construction of our towers might have been adopted from the pyra- 
midal steeple of the cathedral at Antwerp ; the form of our later 
arch might even have been advantageously changed for that of the 
era of Henry the Fourth, while the more frequent adoption of the 
portico, to which the cathedral of Peterborough is so exclusively 
indebted for its celebrity, might have afforded a stately and mag- 
nificent variation in the fronts of our ecclesiastical structures. 
Such indeed is the perfect freedom of invention indulged to the 
Gothic style, that no limit can be reasonably affixed lo the beauti- 
ful varieties into which it might have wandered, had not its pro- 
gress been so effectually checked by the absurd determination to 
imitate a class of buildings which we have no prospect of equal- 
ling. 

The high veneration, lately revived in England, for the pointed 
style, has excited in some of our antiquaries an eager desire to vin- 
' dicate to us the invention of that species of architecture, and to 
substitute the appellation of * English,' for that of < Gothic,' by 
which it was reproachfully distinguished, in this country, in the 
sixteenth century: the attempt, however, has not been successful ; 
and in a work,| which has lately supplied a most important desi> 
deratum in our architectural researches, an irresistible proof is ex- 
hibited of the much more ra{)id progress of the Gothic style in 
France than in England ; while, for the introduction of it, we ap- 
pear to be indebted to the Normans, as marks of the Gothic mode 
of building occur at Caen and Ba^eux, which may reasonably be 
deemed of somewhat higher antiquity than any with which we 
are acquainted in this island. 

But however satisfactorily it may be inferred that the Grothic ar- 
chitecture of England was derived and improved from that of the 
Continent, yet the origin of the style itself is by no means decisively 



* An initanee of this mixtiire oeeort ia Uie mo^ admired ehoreh of Batalhi, in Por- 
tanl. 

T At from the iplendid tnd noUe doors of the Ctthedral at Rheims. The amptlraiite 
meanness of the doort of oor most eelebrated cathedrals is peculiarly roortifjing. 

f Whittineton's Historical Surrey of the Eadesiastiaal Antiquities of Franee. 
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aacertamed. A poweffal attempt has recently been made Qn the 
valuable work of Mr. Whitthigton) to revive and confirm the sop- 
position of its invention in the East; a snpposition which was 
started by Wren, accepted by Lowth, and maintained by Wartoo, 
and which seems to receive a farther support from tKe fad, rcf- 
corded by Matthew Paris,* of the emplojrment of captive Saracens 
as labourers onder European architects. Difficulties, however, stiD 
remain : the objection, so often urged, of the uncertain date of the 
more ancient oriental edifices, does not appear to be removed ; and 
we farther perceive in the structures of the East, and in the indobi- 
table reroams of the Saracenic style in Spain and Portugal, certain 
peculiarities in the archest and decorations, something of a very 
fanciful and luxuriant kind, which is rarely, if ever to be detected 
in the Grothic architecture of Europe, and which, if that architec- 
ture were originally oriental, could scarcely fail to abound. Nu- 
merous examples of the forms and ornaments to which we alkule 
are supplied by the publications of Swinburne,! of Daniel, and of 
Salt; and the testimony which is afibrded by tne first of them to 
the truth of the foregoing remarks is much too decisive to be omk- 
ted. ^ In the buildings,^ says Mr. Swinlmme, ^ whidi I hare had 
an opportunity of examining in Spain and Sicily, which are m- 
doubtedly Saracenic, I have never oeen able to discover any Omg 
from which the Gothic ornaments might be supposed to be co- 
pied/§ 

It may also be observed that pointed arches are well known to 
have existed in Europe at a period hr earlier than that of Ae Ant 
Crusade ; to speak only of our own country-— the pointed arch ap- 
pears even in our Roman remains ;|| it occurs too in Orford Castie, 
(Suffolk,) and in Chilham Castle, (Kent,) buildings which were cer- 
tainly erected long before the era of the Holy War, and into wlndi 
there is no good reason for supposing that the pointed arches were 
inserted at a later time; other instances might easily be adduced : 
but it mav be urged, and the observation is certainly just, thai the 
shape of the arch forms but one feature among the many which cba- 



* Ann. 1184. p. 142, (Wats' edition.) . 

f Snob, for initanoe, as the horse-shoe areh ; and the regnlarly and eompleteff indent' 
eSn^eB of manj of the pointed arehei at Benarea, and of some atLoekno^. 

t We would particalarly refer to bis yiews of the eelebrated palace of Alhamhra, ■ 
hb * Travels iu Spain.' 

§ The following opinion, though somewhat too strongly expressed, is aovely not dcsli- 
iiit^ of weight— < Bat what afysofotely decides this qaenran Is, the proof brooght by Ben- 
tham and Grose, that throughout all Syria, Arabia, &c. there is not a Gotbio bunding to 
be disoovered, except sneh as was raii^ by the l4itin Christians sobeeqaent to tbe pcr- 
■ t style in Europe.' JM*Mer'» .in^^io^fet a/" If7ncfte»«er, Vol. 11. p "^ 



fection of that stjle in Europe.' Milner*» AntiqmHet of Wincbetter^ Vol. 11. |k I4t. 

II HorsleT's Britan. Roman. P. 192. No. 5. Pfg. xir. P. 19?. Ko. 67. Fig. It. P. 193. 
No. 75. Fig. i. 
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raeterise the Oolhic s^le ; stiil, however^ it forms it promiDenfc 
feature ; and although ia the instances which we have been addur 
cingy it is certainly unaccompanied by any genuine Gothicappoi* 
dages, yet some appendages of that kind appear to have been con* 
nected with it^ in other parts of Europe, at the beginning, or in 
, the progress of the elevei^ century. 

It still remains, then, by no means an improbable conjeeture^ 
that the Gothic is merely a fiirther, but happier corruption of the 
Roman architecture, which had been previously degenerating from 
the age of Hadrian and the Antonines : the cluinges in this decli« 
ning architecture were of course gradual ; and to seek for a precise 
period and spot in which it first assumed the forms and ornamenti 
denominated Crothic, appears to be in vain ; being freed from the 
restraint of scientific rules, it must readily have admitted the intro- 
duction of any shapes or decorations, which the peculiarities of na« 
tional taste, or even the caprice of individuals, might be disposed 
to engraft upon it ; while on the other hand, an easy and frequent 
intercourse between different countries, would ultimately excite 
the desire, and afford them the means of a mutual imitation. 

A compact, chronological view of the ancient styles of building 
in Britain, including an enumeration of the criterion by which the 
different eras of our Gothic arehitecture might be accurately deter- 
mined, has lonff been a desideratum in this country. A manual of 
the kind alluded to was planned by Gray and Mason ; it has lately 
been again recommended to attention, and an outline given of the 
grand divisions which might be conveniently adopted in it * From 
some expressions which appeared in an early Number of Mr. Brit- 
ton's Architectural Antiquities, we had been led to expect a cor- 
rect arrangement of his subjects in the order of their dates, a plan 
of proceedmg which would certainly have much promoted tfie final 
accomplishment of the work ;— our expectations, however, were 
grievously disappointed ; and although we wish not to withhold our 
unqualified approbation of the execution of the designs and engra- 
vings which are contained in Mr. Britton's production, yet we can- 
not but deem the adjustment of them, (with the exception of hi^ spe- 
cimens of domestic architecture,) to be extremely injudicions and 
coofosed. The edifice with which his series begins is the priory 
church of St. Botolph, a building undoubtedly of great antiquity, 
but whoseeraisnotsatisfactorily determined ; from these venerable 
remains he passes to the priory church at Duuhtable, and to the 
church of St. Nicholas at Abingdon ; he thence proceeds, W a 
veryextraordinaryleap,to a delineation and accountofKing^sdol. 
lege Clnpel, then measures back Ins steps to round churches ; and 
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liter anmsing us with a long, ibough certainly not ill-exeeeted di- 
gression upon crosses, he retoms to the investigation ^ our most 
ancient ecclesiastical stmctares. Of these, however, he soon be- 
comes again impatient ; for after a perusal of about ten pages of 
lett^-press, we are astonished b^ tte appearance of ^ an £ssay to* 
wurds an History and Description of King Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel at Westminster.' In such windmgs and doublings as these 
it is impossible for a reader to collect the slightest notion of the 
progressive chants of our architecture, and he must rest contented 
with the gratification which he may be able to extract from the ricli 
and decant en^pravings which abundantly adorn the work. As Mr. 
Britton is receiving a pretty high, and far from an unmerited, en- 
couragement, it is incumbent upon him to do away the fault into 
which he has so notoriously &Uen. The introduction of a chrooo. 
logicid table of the buildings already noticed by him would prove 
exceedingly convenient : by such a table of reference, by paDlidi> 
iogtogetherhis viewsandillustrationsof them,andby aveiy carefid 
arranffementof his succeeding engravings in the exact order of the 
eraser their prototypes, his work would undoubtedly acquire a much 
higher value than that to which it has at present any pretensions. 

Art. XIII. Hints to the Public and the Le^lature, an the Na^ 
ture and Effect of Evangelical Preachmg, By a Barrister. 
PaH the 2^«*. pp. 139. Fourth Edition. 1808.— Por^ the Se^ 
cond. pp. 198. Third Edition. 1808.— Part the Third, pp. 14a 
1809.— Par* the Fourth, pp. 169. London. Johnson. 1810. 

IT is now about fourscore years since a handful of young men 
at Oxford obtained the appellation of Methodists, the le^ op- 
probrious name that ever was affixed by scorn, and likely to be- 
come one of the most memorable. A single room in Lincoln Col- 
lege was then sufficient to contain the whole community : tbey 
haye now their Tabernacles and their Ebenexers in every town of 
England and Wales .-their annual increase is counted by thousands; 
and they form a distinct people in the empire, having their pecu- 
liar laws and manners, a hierarchy, a costume, and even a pfaysi* 
ognomy of their own. Their origin and progress will make an 
important part of the history of the last century. As soon as they 
began to attract notice they were regarded first with contempt, 
then with hatred ; a popular outcry was excited against them, and 
their two ^eat leaders, Wesley and Whiteficid, both narrowly 
escaped with their lives from the effects of popular violence. Tins 
season of persecution, as they call it, thanks to the laws of the 
country, and th.e good feeling of the country, was of short conti- 
nuance ; and from that time almost to the present they have gone 
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•a wkb DO other oppMitioii, than a kw iaoSeBaiTe Mfi!b§ of 
Mtire, and a Iktle polemieal flktrmishiiigy #f which aeither the ir- 
ritaiion, nor hardlj the knowledge, extended heymiA the imme- 
diate dispotants. Of late, hewerer, the poblio attentioA has been 
roQsed by tiieir mmibers, their zeal, and their actiirlty, and the 
alarm has been soonded against them from aH quarters. Amoifir 
the anonymous oppon e nts who have distineiiished themselves by 
the manner in wmch they have attacked this^ powerful sect, the 
most conspicuous is the barrister whose ' Hints' have given od^ 
casion to the oresent strictures- 

So &r as uibe immediate sale of a book may be considered m 
the measure of its success, the barrister has been a socceisftd 
writer. Four editions have been printed of his first pamphlet, 
and the whole extends to four parts, — ^it might as wen reach to 
forty, so utterly does it set all order at defiance. Want of arrange- 
ment, however, is the least of this writer^s faults. The opinioaa 
whicn we hold, concerning the evangdical sects have been alrea- 



dy avowed, and will, in the course of this article, be sufficienily 
explained: but our agreement with the barrister, in some points, 
has not prevented us from pemsin|; his boric with aslonimnefit 
and indignation at its ignmmce, its cahmmioue misreprescais- 
tions, and its impudent call upon the legislature. 

The first object of this rank libeller Is to show that the puMie 
depravity, (ef which he produces, a frightftil numerical accemit 
fmm Mr. Colquhoun's Treatise,) is, in great measure, owing to 
the doctrines of Ae evatigelical preachers. 

< They tell tlie people,' he says, < that they may multiply their oC^ 
fences to what degree they please : that the seducer, the nmbler, the 
drunkard, the prostitute, the sharper, the robber, may aJl proceed in 
their career of in&my ; that their lives cannot be too impure, or their 
offences too aggraTated: for that when once the weapon of sin shatt 
MX from their hands, (and this it must, when thus worn out in the* ser- 
vice of s&a, they are too weak to hokl it,) they wiU not be precluded 
by this their leiig cat i do g^ e of crimes mm the offered reward of the 
C^Mpel, for that the cospel does not suspend iu fiirour on the pcrferib* 
aace of aaj moral duties whatever/— Part I. p. 38. < The word 4f 
produnation, delivered weekly from the pulpits, and dispersed daily ia 
cheap tracts to all degrees of society, isr-^to the Sxdxjcb»-^ou have 
betrayed manj that once were innocent, and have brought down mapy 
a fiither's grey hairs with sorrow to the grave : but add one more vic« 
^m, for your Uft cannot be too impure^ and then— /aJb^r^^ in a Rt* 
deemer. To the Robbsr— -Tou have corrupted many an honest mind 
by your example, and ruined many an honest man by your villany : 
but votrm oKXMEs cannot bs too many oa too AOOKAVATan: 

- - 

• No. I. tmpi If 5. 
VOL. IV. NO. VIIT. 62 
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•catmmt0ne mote fraud on the pobttc, and then— -lay bold od the cross. 
To the MuADsmsK— Yoom siws cavnot be too giikat— dip yoair 
handt ooce more in the Uood of your felk>w creatures* and tkcii^ 

WAtB THBM WaiTB IM THB BLOOD OF THB LAMB. Such IB the pbio, 

distinctf intelligible language of evangelical teaching— <8U<Ji are tbe 
piinciples propagated by meant of the press throughout the whole eii- 
tent ot the kingdom— *8uch are the lessons which are taught to the pco- 
Bigate of every class, and sent into the world at a price that may bna^ 
the purchase within the reach of that description of persons to whose 
reception it is fitted^-such is the new gospel faith instilled into tbe 
ears of the ignorant in the numerous and annually increasing meeting 
Ileuses of its professors— such b the evangelical doctrine which is dulf 
multiplying its converts and its congregations.* Part I. p. 33. 

' Again — 

> The whole gang of coiners, pickpockets, receivers of stolen goods^ 
lieusebreakeris, and all the attendant train of criminals, who set the 
laws of their country at defiance, may go on to sin in security withm 
the scope of a covenant which procured them pardon and peaceyroR 
,all eternity J and the blessings oi which no folly ^ or aftkb act what- 
BVBR, can possibly frustrate or destroy.' Part I. p. 43.—^ It is In vain 
that the laws of the t:ountry strive to check the prevailing spirit of im* 
morality. It is in vain that thinking men, contemplating its dreadful 
effects, and its rapid increase, form themselves into a society for its 
suppression. It is in vain that the breakers of that moral law which 
says thou shalt not steal, are launched into eternity^ to deter others 
by their fate. In vain will all these operate to restore the cfiminal and 
profligate to the path oi moral duty. The evangelical priesthood pur- 
sue the extirpation of morality with a zeal and vehemence that must fi- 
nally defei^ all these efibrts/ Part I. p. 63. 

If it be proverbially tedious to bear a twice told tale, how much 
more wearisome is it to confute calumnies wtuch have been a 
thousand times confuted ! Under the general name of Evangelicals, 
or Methodists, two great bodies are comprised, the one pn^essing 
Arminian^ the other Calvinistic, doctrines : whatever xxixy be the 
tnimNT sects, they all class themselves under one or other of these 
^diviskms. Wesley and Whitefield sqiarated as Luther and Calvin 
did before them, and the schism has been perpetuated in \hA 
cases. It is therefore either gross misrepresentation, or gross ig- 
norance iriihe Barrister, to impute to both parties the doctrine of 
predestination^ which is the pomt of difference between them. It 
IS equally absurd and false to accuse either party of Antinomian- 
Ism, which has been explicitly disavowed and reprobated by both, 
whenever any half-frantic fanatic has set it afloat This, however, 
is not the only flaw in the Barristers bill of indictment (Hie «^ 
dical mistatement pervades the whole of his invective — a wilful 
and malicious nus-stf^'ment of the point in dispute. He onUbrm- 
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1;^ represents tiie Methodists as teaching the compatibility of a 
▼tcioas life with a saving iaitti ; whereas, what tney assert is 
that good works are the consequence, and not the price of salva- 
tion. * Repentance, whereby men forsake sin ; mstificatton, or 
the pardon of sin by faith in the atonement of Christ ; and 
sanctification, or salvation from sin, by the grace and spirit of 
Christ.' These are the tenets which they hold and avow ; this is 
their authenticated confesson of faith, and nothing more than an 
appeal to this is needed to pot such a calumniator to shame. 

From belying the tenets, this Barrister proceeds to libel Uie in-^ 
dividual of the sect. 

* The very name of Methodist,' he says, < carries with it an impres- 
sion of meanness and hypocrisy. Scarce an individual that has had any 
dealings with those belonging to the sect, but has had good cause to 
remember it, from some circumstances of low dbception, or of shuffli^ 
fraud. ItSi very members trust each other with caution and relup- 
tance.' PartlV.p. 13. 

Now, if this charge were as true as it is cert^ly and infamoos- 
Iv false, it is impossible the Barrister sfhoold know it to be true. 
mi we mav ^are ourselves the task of exposing his falsehood : 
the value of his testimony against the methodists may be estima- 
ted by the accuracy with which he represents the opinions of the 
fathers of the English cfamrch, of the existing clergy,'and of Christ 
himself 

^ The Reformers,' he says, (Part III. page 106,) by ' whom orar 
articles were framed, were educated in the church of Rome, and 
opposed themselves rather to the perversion of its power, than 
the errors of its doctrines !' Can this man have read we will not 
say the writings of the English reformers, but even their lives in 
the commonest biography / Of Christ himself he says, that ^ he 
appealed to the vmdarstanding in all he said and in all he taught ;' 
and that ^ he never required /oiM in his disciples without first 
fnmishing sufficient evidence to justify it' (Part IV, page 66.) ^ 
Can this man ever have read the New Testament, that he makes 
this assertion in direct contradiction of so many plain texts, and of 
the whole spirit of the whole Gospels? Oh ! but he tells.us, onir 
clergy are convinced of this; they have been brought at last to 
esteem those as most orthodox who are most virtuous, and to ac- 
knowledge that there is no true &ith but in practical goodness. 

< Such, he says, is the conviction of the most enlightened of our cler- 
gy ; the conviction, I trust, of the for greater part They do not, there- 
fore, feel it necessary to revive the exploded controversies which agi- 
tated, without purifying,the passionsof the diviaeaof past da^ They 
hold it more important to reform the vicious, and^ after the exampk of 
their Divine Teacher^ to exhort men to do justice) to loyemercy, and to 
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mXk hmaMf witk tMr Ood« Tbef doem it bettor to iMiricite tito 
tfpft4^ BVTiBf of Chriituuuiy in tte inure simpUcity aftd clearnets wkh 
wbicli tbey uro rtvfakdi thim Iq go a&ide in seavch of pocTmixAi. 
MTSTMiM. For iLs mysterias cannot be made manifraTf they, of 
fpurae, cannot be midera t ood^rand that which cannot be oaderatood 
cannot be believed, and cant consequently} make no part of any system 
of f AiTp i since no one, till he understands a doctrinci can tell wiiedier 
It be true or false ; till then, therefore, he can ha?e no £uth in it, for 
no one can rationally affirm that he belieres that to be true which he 
does not knov to be so ; and he cannot know it to be tme if be does 
not understtfid it— -In Uie raB§^ rfa true Christian, tberolbPe» thae 
^can be nothing unmtelligible ; and if the Preachers of that reii|^on do 
not HM^e any kjstsrixsi they will never find any.' Part III. pp. 100 
to 110. 

WlMt t tiio hishopB ? ihe dinified olergy ? bave tbey then ex- 
piockd nil doctrinal mvsleries / hove they eeased to hold Ae doc- 
triMoof the Trinity, ihe cofToptioB of ihe hnmnn wiH,and redemp- 
tion by the cross of Christ ? Do oar clergy solemnly pray to that 
maJker, weekly before God and man, in the words of a litaargy 
whioh they know cannot bt believed ? Either this is true, or me 
Barrister is a libeller, a rank and convicted libeller. And he 
stapds 9elf-cqnyicted by the foUowing passage,, the last which we 
shii extract from this farrago of folly and falsehood. 

< IlhistriottB as Great Bcitab has tendered horfelf in OTory qaarter of 

the globe, by her unexampled exertions, intellectual and commerciaU 

t of hi^Miovemeiitt in all those sciences which 

' the intercourse of active life ; yet, amidst all 

Of amidst 9i\ this spirit of reseim^, we find 



iOthing,««-of advancement in that science, of 
nt in Its influence, the highest in its nature, 
in its consequences. RsLioioirr— except 



ner^ of a few superior minds which have 
cords whkh hound thom to the rock of er- 
to the maseuRne courage of some minds ot 
en suffered to romain, in its principles and in 
was when the craft of Catholic superttition 
qr« The creed of myslery, received with our 
a carried with an uninquiriag assent to the 
b^ nurses in the ear of in&ncy, and moulded 
rejudices of after life» has at length prevailed 
it stands opposed, and Calvinism has more 
/ Part IV. pp. U to 16. 

Uk tbo«o laei fxtr^cia the Barrister drQ|tt (pis cloak, apd the 
eloTeii foot ia wiUo. He tlie») it seems^ i& one of tbooe maseo* 
Hpm minds wIm^ to nne a truer n«iqpbor tmo his avn^ cotti^ 
kftou whiebtbegpeantiai intie^ belk¥e JQft vriwt tlMV liU of C^ 
thta^, and aotUsg mnte. Iiot as not be laistakep. It is not 
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this writer's SociaiaiiiHn thai routes our mdignatioDybot it is that 
bekig a Sodinian ke dares call opm government to interfere with 
Ae metbodists ; that while he bimseff enjoys a liberty of opintoa 
hejwd the law^ he would yet persuade the mw to take cogniaanoa 
trf opinion; that being himself a stalote heretic, be has the andaci* 
ty as well as the folly to <^er his ^Hints to the Legislatore,' and 
Mvise proceedings against men who profess to biuld their belief 
vqpoB the articles of the Established Church, and who only meet 
apart from it, because according to their feelmgs, they do not bear 
ito doctrines snfficioitlv enforced within its walls. But be will 
^ny that he baa called upoo the legislature to interfere with ojn- 
Bions. < No Bia^tstrale upon earth/ he says, ^ has a right to en* 
ter the sacred retirement of conscience, and say what religions 
doctrines a man shall either admit into or strike out of his creed.' 
^ He trusts he knows the value of freedom,' and be trusts also that 
he has discovered an ingeaioos exnedient for reconciling tolerar 
ikw and non4oteration. If a man nolds a certain system of doc 
trines, tlie state is bound to tolerate him ; but if he sets about teach- 
ing tbMc doctrines, the slate is not bound to tolerate him thea» 
He has no r^A^ to inculcate his own persuasion on tbemidtitnde^ 
and advise them to reject the system in which they have h^ea 
bred up, in fiivour of his own. So the Barrister's advice is, that 
government should no tonmr grant licenses to the preachers. 
Fredons reasoner ! It would be oi^>ression in the state to do, what 
it cannot do if it wenld, prevent a man's thoughts : but if he speaks 
them aloud, then it is no oppression to throw him into a dungeoni 
Bet the Barrister wocdd only withhold a license!-— And what if 
the meAodist should preach or publish widiout one, as most un* 
doobtedhr he would? Would tM legislature imprison him then 
or not? if it did, woidd not this be intolerance with a vengeance^ 
right Cadiolic intolerance ?«-If it did not^ what use is there either 
in the granting or withholding the license? This too from a So- 
cinian, who by this very pamphlet has made himself obnoxious to 
the penal laws, and against men whose ppinioos are anthorised by 
the most solemn acts of nariiament, and recorded in a book of 
which there mnsi It one oy hiw in every parish, and of which 
there tsone in almost everv house and hovel tbrougbout Engbnd I 
Let it not be supposed that when we say this writer is obnoxious 
to the penal laws we also are giving hints to the legislature ; our 
love Of religious freedom is OHMre eonsist^it tl^n Ms. Nor, what- 
ever be our judgment of the Socinian tenets, would we be tboii^ht 
lo speak contei^Eituously or with asperity of those who hold them. 
Socinianism must ever ficom its nature he the most harmless of all 
heresies, the least contaffious of all the varieties of human opinion. 
It has been caHed, and how aptly the history of its Hackney Aca- 
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detny and all its other institations may prove, the half-way I 
to hiBdelttv *. bat it should be remembered that many who set oat 
on the pilgrim's.progress of inqoiry, take up their place of rest 
ttere, wno, if there were no such inn upon the road, would ii^ 
libly proceed to Doubting Castle. It is a system which saves mea 
from utter unbelief more frequently than it tempts them to it ; and 
it nevcf can become a popular doctrine. It appeals to the vani^ 
of the half'leamed, and the pride of the haltreasoning ; but it 
neither interests Uie imagination, nor awakens the feelings^nor ex- 
cites the passions, nor satisfies the wants of the human heart 
Hence it must ever be confined to a few scanty congr^^atioDs 
composed wholly of the reading class, and is equally incapable 
erf producing either extensive good or extensive evil. With metb- 
odism the case is different : methodism spreads out wider brandi- 
es, and strikes deeper roots : it has a livmg principle of increase, 
and its influence is indeed mighty both fpr evil ana good. 

Blind to the good which the Methodists are doing,- and misini- 
derstanding as weH as exaggerating the evil, the Barrister's writ- 
ings may confirm those persons in their opinion^ who already hate 
or desjHse this formidable body: but it is impossible that they can 
convinceoneMethodist of the errors of his system, either in its prtt- 
ciple or its practice. As little effect can be produced by the btdf- 
fbonery of another writer, who afiifms that ^a little laughter will 
dp the methodists more harm than all the arguments in the world' 

* They are vermin', he says, ^ who mu^ all be caught, cracked, 
and killed in the manner, and by the itistrument which are found 
most efficacious to their destruction.' It would, perhaps, mortify 
this Mr. Merryman, if he knew that the sturdy polenncs of the 
methodists (for such they have among them) regard him ezacfly 
as one of the insects to which he alludes; and that if they have 
not, according to his own metaphor, already caught and cradced 
him, it is because be ekides the finger and thumb of logic by the 
flea-skips of his flippant and desultory style ! 

It is neither by insulting the methodists, nor by calumntating 
them, that their progress can be impeded, or the miscbievoas 
consequences of their errors counteracted. This fact is certun, 
that no system, or set of opinions could ever become widely pre* 
vatent, unless it were in dome point well and wisely adapted to 
human nature. When the tree flourishes, it is a sore indication 
that the soil and climate are congenial. Let us endeavour to ex- 
plain the cause of the success of methodism, to show the enemies 
of the sect wherein its wisdom consists, to point out its errors to 
its adherents, and to examine whether the good may not be at- 
tainable without the evil which alloys it. 

The majority of the English, as of every other people, follow ftie 
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religion of the country, because they have been bred ap in it^ con* 
form to it because they have been told it is true, and never think of 
que^oning its truth, nor of requiring any other reason for their be- 
lief. For the purposes of the state this is sufficient ; their name$ 
are to be found in the parish registers, many of them regularly go 
to church themselves, and those who do not, send their wives and 
children there. Such a religion, however, produces little effect 
upon their lives, and their moral conduct depends upon the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and the temper of the times, not 
upon any principles^ moral or religious ; the want (^ these is m- 
Derally supplied, as far as it can, by manners, and a sense of no- 
nour. Flagrant crimes are rarely committed, because public opi- 
nion, as well as law, is against them, and because, however prone 
our nature may be to »in^ it yet retains so much of wiginal good- 
ness, (having been made in me image of its maker,) that the hunuui 
heart abhors them also ; and every atrocious offence ^except when 
the heart is perverted by savaj^e hfe, long habits of widceoness, or 
«ome detestable principle of fauh) is instinctively regarded as some- 
tiling shocking andunnatural But that with regard to those vices 
which bring with them no immediate^ palpable, and apparent evil, 
the minority of men feel themselves under very little restraint, is a 
feet of which the streets of every town,and the alehouses of every 
village furnish daily and nightly proofs. The belief of immortality 
is inherent in us, but it has litUe effect upon our actions. 

In England, therefore, because manners supply the only general 
rule of life, the lower you descend in society, the worse are the 
morals of the people ; for the populace, when collected together ta 
large towns, or in manufactories, or in mining countries, lose the 
simple and natural feeling which characterizes an uncormpted pea- 
santry, and acquire nothing in its stead. It is almost exclusively by 
the lowest class tha^ flagrant crimes are committed in this kingdom^ 
whereas in other parts of the worid, where the difference o( educa- 
tion in different ranks is less, and the people retain their agricukit- 
Tal or pastcntil ha^^,the wcnrst offences are usually perpetrated by 
the privileged orders. Now, excellent as the church estaUisbment 
«f England i8,the influence of the clerrv over the people is materi- 
ally less than it was in former days. There was a time when the 
disposition ^ youth, and their moral and intellectual character 
were considered before they were destined to the church. In 
manv instances this is still the case— it is to be hoped in most ;-^ 
-but that in many instances it is otherwise, must be notorious to an^ 
person who lo^s back upon his own contemporaries at the Uni- 
versity, and reoolleets those among them who were destined to the 
AUar. It must be admitted therefore, that the reason why the in- 
fluence of the clergy has diminished is thus, to a certain degree, 
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exi^ained. Let it not be sopposed^ that in thus ssLyinf^ we we 
depreciating the Church of Endaiid at a time when it oomIs the 
teaming a^d pietj^ of so manj m its members— when Barringtop, 
at Durham, vies in the munificence of his diaritable fotindMiODs 
with the most snlendid of his predecessors^ and wh^i Bargess, at 
St. David's, pmorms all the duties of his apostolic function witfi a 
seal worthy of the best affes ci Christianity. 

Other and more powerral causes areio be found intheehangesa^ 
society. In graver times the clergyman was tnAy the pastor of hb 
flock, and it was considered both ai^his privilege and Im doty tohe 
the fnend and adviser of those whc^ were intrusted to his sjpMbad 
care ; butthe nature of tlusconnectieto has been in greatmeaaore al- 
tered by modem manners. There is a preyaiUBg dispoaiticNi to de> 
fraud the priest of his Aie, it has been consideraUy increased by tfK 
outcry which the £etrming gentlemen have raised against t3^e8 ; al- 
most every new incombratis nowinvotved in some disputes witfahis 
parishioners vspon this score, and litigation and mutmu tH-w91 take 
place of that affectionate attachment on one side, and Uiat affec- 
tionate respect on the other, without which no good can be pio- 
' duced. Even where tUs cause of evil does not exist, the deigy- 
'roan is far more frequently considered as an agreeable nei^Mioor, 
as one who is expected to join the hounds, md take his ^aee at 
the whist-table, than as the trusted friend of the family. Thst he 
should be the confessor, is by no means necessary; but it wm cer- 
tainly intended bv the fathers of our cburdi that he shouM be 
something more than an aemaintanee. The alteration of man- 
ners has produced another effect. In villages, tiie Rector is fy&at 
education and habits of life so much above bis parisbioMn, iik^ 
they regard him rather as the gentleman iban the priest: me ca- 
rate on tihe other hand, is redoced hj his necessities so nesriy to 
a level with them, that he is not sumciently reqpectsd te be i»e- 
fiil. In large towns, and in the populous parishes ef miiauor 
manufacturing districts, it is almost hnpossibfe that tiie populiee 
should derive any other benefit ffom their clergy than wkal thcj 
m^ find at church. 

Here then the metiiodi^ step in, and ^^rhen they OMC obtain a 
hearing among the poor they seldom fi^il f o succeed. Besides the 
itinerant preachers from whom the members (tf their hier arehy aie 
chosen, tney have also their local preacl^rs, who have tids great 
advantage over tiie established clergy, thkt from iMr halnta and 
breeding they can befSimiliar with tiie fewest of thetrhearers. Th^ 
derive afar more iroportantonefrom the manner in which theyad- 
dress themselves to tlie conscience, andthe imaginatkm, and an Ae 
mainsprings of the human mind. The corrnptmi of the wiDy 
the necessity of redemption, and the alU$ufficiency of grace, 
are the powerful themes upon which they harangue, how inco- 
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herendy no matter, nor in how base or mean a strain— 4ut earnestly, 
and passionately, and for ever recurring to the same topic. They 
never dream of confuting the sophistry of atheism, (indeed they have 
AOt learning enough for it,) nor of convincing man that he has a soul, 
Hor of proving to him that there will be a future state of retribution : 
they call upon his conscience, well knowing that in the existence of 
conscience all this is implied and demonstrated. They do not attempt 
to establish the truth of Christianity, by deductions of historical evi- 
dence, building up belief upon books ; for if it rested upon no other 
foundation than this, they say, the great majority of Christians would 
never be able to assign a reason for the faith that is in them. The 
doctrine which they preach is that of a perpetual revelation vouch- 
safed to all who seek it; an inward light breaking upon the soul with 
not less irresistible conviction than flashed upon Paul from heaven* 
These are the tenets which they enforce with a burning and a fiery 
zeal, early in the morning before the journeyman goes to his daily 
work, and late at evening after he has returned from lU They appesu 
to the heart and conscience to bear testimony to the truth of what they 
preach ; they pour forth glowing descriptions of death and hell and 
judgment; and when they have thus heated and terrified the imagi* 
nation, the bodily feelings which they excite are confounded with 
the impulses of the Spirit. Such they represent them, and such 
they believe them to be. This indeed is a pitiable delusion, and pe* 
riloua in its consequences ; but the trutbs^which they inculcate sink 
deep, and when they succeed in ioipressing upon their people a 
sense of the weakness of human nature, they teach them also where 
its strength consists. 

The immediate temporal advantages which people of the lower 
class feel as soon as they entfr the society, must be numbered 
anaong the moat eficieat causes of its rapid and continual increase* 
All idle and pernicious hubiu, all. ferocious and cruel sports, all 
useless expenses aiie proscribed; the convert finds a stimulus at the 
meeting not less powerful than what he fnrmerly sought at the ak*- 
honse, but it brings with it no morning head^ache and no after-* 
reckoning : his pride is gratified in the consequence which be ob- 
takis by being an acknowledged member of a community, and the 
habits of regularity, industry and fiugslity which are enforced upon 
him, bring with them so certainly then* own rewavd, that worldly 
prudence soon comes in aid of his better resolutieBS. And here we 
wBl notice a circumstance which sonM of their most vehement op« 
ponenta have selected for reprobation. Two travelling preachers 
were making collections in Yorkshire for the Missionary Society, 
when a poor man, whose wages were about eight and twenty shiK* 
lings per week, brought them a donation of twenty guineas. They 
hesitated at receiving it, doubting whether it was osnsistM^ with his. 
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duty to his ftaHjr and die worid to contribute «iidi a a^n; 
die man answered to diio effect. ^ Before I knew the grace 9f awr 
L»rd^ IwoM a poor drunkard: I never could save a shURng; wttf 
ftutdiy were in beggary and ragt. But since it hae plea»tdGai 
to renew me by ids grace, roe have been industrious andjrugml^ 
we have not spent many idle shillings, and we have been enabled 
to put something into the Bank, and this I freely offer to the bless- 
cd cause of our Lord and Saviour.^ This was tSue second dooa- 
tkm of the same poor man to the same amount* One vriter 
caUs this * an instance of the dreadful pillage of the eaminga of the 
poor which is made by the methodists.' The barrister says, ^ what- 
.ever the evangeUsts may think of such conduct, they ought to be 
ashamed of thus basely taking die advantage of this poor ignonrnt 
enthusiast, and depriving his family, in times like these, of cnch a 
sum as forty guineas, when their* united earnings amounted <nily ta 
2Bs. per week. Instead of meanly profiting by a flash of fanaddsm 
in this poor creature's mind, they had oetter hove added aometfaiag 
to his hand earnings, and have counselled him to preserve diem, ia 
order to provide against the various unforeseen distresses by vUdi 
poverty in old age b too often overtaken, and against which it is for 
the most part very ill |»x>vided«''-«Oli, how these men's hearts have 
deadened their understandings i Is it possible to read this affiectiag 
story, without finding in it a complete answer so the diai^ of de» 
moralizingthe lower cUmes? Ikws tbebairoter really think diat 
this genorotts and grateful enthoaiast is as likely to be onpnyvided 
and poverty atricken in his <4d age^ as he was prior to him conver- 
sion i Except, indeed, thai at that dme his old age was as iaspEro- 
bable aa his distresses were certain HF he did attain to*it. 

It is asseited by one of dmr opponents, that the methodista donot 
tell their people not to be idle, andnot toindcdgedieirbadpaanonBt 
or tbait they do it very seUom. This aasertion is directly the re- 
verse of the fact. No man ever preached mere forcibly sigskmt 
idleness, nor UMise efiectnal^r confirmnd his doctrine by his exaaipk 
than Wcdeyi even Franklin himself, whose whole philoaop^waa 
founded npon profit and loss, did not lecture so earneady npon the 
duly of early rising, industry, and frugal baUts. Equally unfovmdcd 
is ins assertion, that it is ^ the mysterious parts of religion which 
th^Jirii^forvwd, ami notthedoctrmes winch lead to practice*' A 
metaphysical discourse upon immortality, or free will, or that pse^ 
cimis eyatem ivhich makes the diftjrenoe between rig^ an ' 



* It is hardly worth while tq point out a miMtateMent in tucU & writer m UiisT 
The fact, however, as the reader will perceive is, that the wion's wages amounted 
to thk sum ; and that after his conyersion^ he says, his family as well as himsetf 
had beta iadofttioiu. 
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imtter of cdcoloiioii, might bdeed be caUed mTSteriou!( tothepeo* 
le, and udetessly mysterious ; but the most direct and important 
ractical consequences are deduced from the doctrinal points upon 
hich the met)K>dists msist* If diey dwell upon the corruption oi 
le human will, it is to show the necessity and efficacy of prayer and 
^pentance ; the end and aim of all their preaching is that, however 
illen eor nature, however gtiiky the sinner, it is still in his power 
> break the bands which bind him down to sin and death ; the gractf 
F God is att-suflkient ; let him but make the effort, and the strength 
^hich he wants will be imparted to him. And imquestionably they 
rodoce the effect at which they aun* Go into die collieries, or to 
le manufactories of Birmingham and Sheffield, and inquire what 
re the practical consequences of methodiam wherever it has spread 
mong the poor ;— wndus^ and sobriety, quiet and orderly habits, 
ad the comfort which results from them, will be found tt^ fruits. 

It 18 not indeed possible for an unprejudiced, or even an honest 
bserver, to doubt that the methodists produce great and certain 
ood among the lower classes* They instruct the grossly ignorant 
1 their duties, and they frequently reclaim the idle, the profligate^ 
le drunken, smd even those whose habits of ferocious brutality seem 
y be inveterate, and would cataialy be incorrigible by any other 
leans* Thus by the prevention of crimes, the increase of benefit- 
ocieties which follows from the increased industry and information 
\f the poor, and the effect which these again produce upon the poor 
at^a, direct and immediate benefit arises to the state* The influ- 
nee which raethodism' obtains from the character of its preach- 
rs, and the mode of their preaching, is materially assisted by the 
tconomy of the sect* This is a subject which requires some detail; 
)ecau8e while the consummate skill with which it has been orga- 
lised will appem*, many of die evil consequences diat inevitably 
trise from so complete a system of priest*govemment will be appa* 
-ent also. 

The united body of Arminian Methodists form one common- 
nrealth under an oligarchy of preachers called die Conference, com* 
308ed of one hundred itinerant preachers, who were originally cho- 
len by Wesley, but now elect members themselves as vacancies oc- 
cur. This commonwealth is divided into districts, circuits, and so- 
cieties. The members ot every society are formed into bands and 
classes. A band consists of from five to ten persons, who meet 
weekly, to confess to each other, ^ freely* and plainly, the true state 
of their souk, wiUi the faults they have committed in thoughtt 
word, or deed, and the temptations they have been exercised with 
smce their last meeting ;' and each to tell the other * whatever he 



• MjMn Cim^ological History of the Methodists. 
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thints or fears, or hears concenung him.' One among diem, 
is appointed leader, is to ask them all in order ^ as many and as 
searching questions as may be, concerning their state, sins and temp- 
tations. Such as. Have you been guilty of any known sin since oar 
last meeting ? What temptations have you met with i How wen 
you delivered i What have you thought, said, or done, of which yon 
doubt whether it be sin or not V In these meetings the men and 
women are kept separate, and the married and unmarried, b 
is not absolutely insisted upon, though it is earnestly ndvised, 
that every Methodist should belong to a band, but unless k 
belong to a class he is not considered as a member of tk 
society* 

A class consists of from twelve to thirty persons who chuse their 
leader. Here it b not necessary that the sexes should be sepaxa- 
^d, though the same separation as in the bands is sometimes pre- 
ferred. The class also meets weekly : the leader begins by re- 
lating his own experience for the week, that is to say, he gives a 
account of the state of his soul : the temptations with which it has 
been visited, and the grace with which it has been assisted ; and 
he requires a like confession from each of the members in turn. 
When this is done, and the religious part of the business has been 
closed with prayer and hymns, the leader collects the contribu- 
tions for the week, every member being required to contribute 
something. The usual sum is one penny per week, the very few 
^ho are actually unable to pay it, seldom fail of finding some 
one, whose charity will sup^y their need. The wealthier mem- 
bers contribute more ; but in general the weekfy contributions 
seldom exceed sixpence ; for though funds are forth-coming from the 
rich, according to the wants of the society, it is judged better to 
make the regular poll-tax in this manner ; not only because a 
larger sum is thus raised upon the whole, but ako because the 
poor may feel themselves to be of some importance. An account 
IS entered upon the spot, in what is called a class paper which is 
ruled and prepared for the purpose. Besides this, there is a contri- 
bution levied of one shilling per quarter. 

The men^bers of the bands and classes take out quarteriy tick- 
ets, which were originally introduced by Wesley, in imitation of 
the Epistolcs Commendatoriae of the primitive bishops. They 
supplied, he said, a quiet and inoflfensive method of removbg any 
disorderly member, merely by giving him no new ticket at the 
quarterly visitation. These tickets are printed at the Confeience 
Office, and from thence distributed to the circuits 5 they ccmtain a 
text of Scripture, and a private mark, which are varied every quar^ 
ter, and the name of the bearer is added by the superintcndanu 
They form no unimportant item in the ways and means of the so* 
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jCMijr, die meiobers being expected to pi^ about/ abqieMe etuk- 
when they renew them. 

The priest is called the Helper, because Wesley appointed the 
first Methodist preachers to help him. His business is to {breach 
constantly morning and evening ; to i^aeet the society*and the bands 
weekly ; to meet the leaders weekly ; and to do any other part of 
the work which the superintendant may require him to do. Some 
of Wesley's rules for a helper are characteristic of the sect and 
its founder. 

• Never,* he says, *bc unemployed a moment. Never be tiiflingly 
employed. Never spend any more time at any place than is strictly 
necessary. Avoid all lightness, jesting, and foolish talking. Converse 
sparingly and caudously with women, pardcularly with young womenv 
Take no step towards marriage, without first consulting with your 
brethren. Do not affect the gentleman, you have no more business 
with this character than with that of a danclngnnaster. Be ashamed 
of nothing but sin ; not of fetching wood (if time permit) or drawing 
water; not of cleaning your own shoes, or your neighbour's. Be punc- 
tual. Do every thing exactly at the time, and in general do not mend ' 
our rules, but keep them. You have nothing to do but to save souls ; 
therefore spend and be spent in this work. Above all if you labour 
with us in the vineyard, it is needful that you should do that part of 
the work which we advise, at those times and places which we judge 
most for his glory.* 

Of these helpers there are, upon the average, about five ap- 
pointed to every circuit. They continually go round it : spending 
one or two days in every place, except at their quarters in the 
principal town, where they remain a week or fortnight after every 
round ; and they are never continued more than two years upon the 
same circuit* Superintendants and chairmen are in like manner 
changed, and this system of itinerancy is considered by the Confe- 
rence, as it was by Wesley, to be the main pillar of the connexion. 
By these means the attention of the congregations is always sti- 
xoulated by new preachers; and that pastoral relationship can ^ 
never be formed between the minister and his flock which might 
)tend to independency, and thus destroy the indivisibility of the 
Wesleyan republic. The preachers are not admitted into full 
connexion, as it is called, till they have been four years upon trial, 
after which period, they become, like Jesuits who have taken the 
fourth vow, members of the society. Till that time the aspirant 
can hold no higher office than that of helper, and if he marries 
during the four years, he is thereby set aside. Wesley himself, 
who had in him all the elements of a Romish saint, recommended 
celibacy to his preachers : the reason, however, of this rule is, that 
ik^ expenses of the connexion may be kept as low as possible ; 
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«t«f7 kittmittt iffeseber rdeekrimg shcte^ pounds s ytxt Ibr bln» 
aclf, the same for his wife, an albwance lor every, d^, afti tf be 
has traveUed ten years, or has two cfaadren, or asing^ ^readier 
boarded with him, or is aflicted wiA any infirmi^ then he has 
atz {Kjunds more for a senraot. The esipCMes of their faoufleireepi- 
fag are defrayed by the respective cireoits. Hie local preadms 
serve gratuitously— the privilege of labouring for the cause being 
wisely held out by the Cofrferenee as an honorary reward fortk 
most zealous of its subjects. 

Hie superintendant is the Bishop of the drcuit. His bunes 
is to see that the other preachers behave wdl wA want Docfaoig; 
and to report all their delects to the Conference. To viak & 
classes c|iiarteily in every place within the circuit, to regdatt 
ikt bands, and ddiver out the band and class tickets, admiidDg 
members or putting them out. To keep watch ntg^, «ttd lave 
feasts ; to hold quarterly meetings, and there ditigeni^ inquire bodi 
into the temporal and spiritual state of the societies. To take 
care that every society be supnlied with books (whidi are sold on 
behalf of the conference) and that the money for them be con- 
stantly returned. To send to London a circumstantial account of 
every remarkable conversion and of every remarkable death. To 
take an exact list of all the societies in the ciraiit once a year. 
To meet the married men and women, and the single naen and 
women in the large societies once a year ; to overlook the accounts 
of the stewards ; and to give certificates to those who remove 
from one society to another. 

Leaders' meetings are held Weekly, at which the superintendant 
presides, receives the collections of class-money, and inspects the 
class-papers, by which he sees which of the members have been 
)>resent and which absent; and which have paid their poll-tax. 
Quarteriy meetings are composed of all the helpers, leaders and 
stewards of the circuit, and of such local preachers and members 
as may be invited ;-«^here the preachers are paid, and the accounts 
audited. The circuits are formed into ^diistricts, each containing 
from three to eight circuits under a chairman. He presides at a 
distritt meeting formed of all the preachers in full connexion within 
his province. The local preachers are excluded. These meetings 
have authority to txy and suspend preachers who are found immond, 

* There are twenty-six of these districts under the government of the Conlereiice* 
viz. London, Norwich, Oxibr4, Sidisbury, Guernsey, Pljrmouth-Dock, Comvt^ 
Bristol, South-Wales, North- Wales,Birmingban), Shrewsbury, Chester, Manchester, 
HalifaXtLeeds, Sheffield, Kottinghann, Lincolnshii«, York, Whithy.Newcaatle^Gar- 
lisle, Isle of Man, Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Besides tliese the authority of Confer- 
ence extends to the trans-Atlantic possessions of Great Britain which are portioned 
M. into the districts of Antigua, St Christopher, Jamaica, Bahama, and the eonjoifit 
district of Novft-Scotia and New Brunswick. Ireland has its own Gonfereaoe. 
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#fWuicous in uOCtnMy ororaccttt m uniiH i f s $ to tpccide cuuufiiHij^ 
the building of chapels } to exBtmins the demands from the ciituits 
re^>ectiag die support.of the preachers and of their hmSiass^ and 
to elect a fepresentatfre to attend and fotm a committee fear dajrs 
before the meeting of the Conference in order to prepare a dnrft 
of the stations for the ensuing year. But an appeal to the Coo*^ 
ference is allowed in all cases ; andnhey ^n neither make a tuih^ 
expel a preadier, nor station the preachers* 

The Conference hold an annual meeting in some principal towtv 
which b attended by a multitude of preachers, and like the yearly 
naoeting of the Quakers, by as many members of the society at 
large as possess leisure and means for travelling to the place of as^ 
sembly : here the whcde business of the society is finallv arranged 
by the hundred Oligarchs. T^y begin by t^k>ting for a presi* 
dent and secretary. The minutes of the districts are then read over* 
Inquiry is made into the number of preachers who have been ad«> 
mitted during the year into full connexion, or upon trial, who 
desist from travelling, and who have died. They are called over 
one by one, to see if any objection be made to their conduct. The 
accounts of the society are examined, the stations for the ensuing 
year appointed, and the time and place of the next meeting of Con- 
ference. Their legislative proceedings are carried on in the form 
of question and answer ; and the minutes of these general meetmgs 
which are annually published, are the canon law of the Methodists. 

From this sketdi of their church government, it will be seen 
that the system of religious police is carried to a degree of perfec-' 
tion beyond that of the church of Rome itself. The kaders 
watch over the bands and classes, th^ helpers over the societies, the 
superintendants over the helpers, the chairmen over these, and the 
Conference over all. The consequences of such a system are appa« 
rent. The police of Paris itself, under the arch-tyrant, with its 
spies in every house, is not better acquainted with the inhabitants 
of that city, than the methodist government is with all its subjects ; 
for the Conference has not only the returns from all the circuits and 
districts before it, but as all its members are itinerants themselves, 
a personal knowledge of the state of their empire in all its parts 
exists in the collective body. 

When Wesley lived, the Conference acted only as his senate j the 
government was then an absolute monarchy, and as he had been th^ 
founder, be was the autocrat also. In the beginning there was ^ 
necessity for this ; when the necessity ceased, he had no inclination 
to lay down the power which he had obtained, and the people, from 
long habit, and from that veneration in which he was, on many ac- 
counts, deservedly held, submitted, with a few unimportant except 
tions, to his guidance. Upon his death, the Conference succeeded 
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^k atmgthi gAe sMoe powerifov ^ir own body ; btittlus iras not 
effected without oppo6moii« and h produced a schism ; for they 
began immedis^ly to act like a corporation^ and ¥nth that domi- 
neering sphit by which corporate bodies are distinguished. In or- 
der to increase their own power, when thiey formed the districts^dier 
excluded the local preachers from the district meetings, thus, as k 
were, disfranchising that numerous and useful dass, and deprivm; 
diem of all share in their own church-government* They st- 
tcmpted also to establish a legal claim to die property of aD d^ 
chapeb in the connexion ; but in this measure they failed., the pro- 
perty remained in the *power of the respective trustees to whom t 
had been originally conveyed, and when, in consequence of the re- 
sistance which was made to their assubption of exclusive power, i 
schism took place, and an opposition was set up under tlie title oi 
the New Itinerancy, some of the chapels were transferred by tk 
^ustees to the use of the new Conference. This conference, whid 
proceeds upon a democratic principle, speaks of that from whkii 
it has seceded as ' the most arbitrary and despotic system of govenh 
ment that human ingenuity could invent.' They therefore perccire 
some of its dangers, but it is only in government that they differ ; 
the new Conference is a pure democracy of preachers, but in aL 
other points the economy, doctrines, and institutions of both partio 
are the same. 

We have fully and fairly admitted that methodism produces greai 
good ;«^the remainder of our investigation will be conducted with 
equal fairness, but it will shew that it produces great evil also. 
Two of their institutions have given especial occasion of obloquy. 
The watch-night is one. This is a quarterly meeting, the one moa 
frequented is on the last evening of the year. They meet late in thz 
evening ; two or three preachers are present ; they pray and ha- 
rangue in turn, with interludes of singing ; and liberty is then gives 
to any of the brethren or sisters to exercise their gift of prayer. 
Scenes of the wildest vociferation and fanaticism not unfrequently 
ensue, and these are continued far into the night. Now% thougb 
it is absurd to believe that any open and scandalous acts ot 
licentiousness are committed at these meetings, it must be appare&t 
that the institution itself is glaringly improper and indecorous. 
However suitable midnight may be for the aspirations of secret de- 
votion, it is no time for religious assemblies. That the lights are 
put out is a vulgar calumny, which has arisen whenever any new race 
of fanatics has revived the custom of these nighdy meetii;^ ; but he 
must wilfully shut his eyes, who does not perceive what conse- 
quences are likely to arise when the assembly breaks up, and tbe 
members, in that state of bodily excitement to which they have bees 
wrought, are left to return home in the dead of the nighty and b 
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what c^mpmy dim ohine. It » aa justificaticm «f tfit watcl(« 
oightB to say that tbejr ere aanctioaed by die pmctice of the primi- 
tive chiun^ ; the pnutice begaa because the primitive Chnstiaoa 
were obliged to meet in secret, and unquestioiud^Iy, it was disc«i- 
timied because its dangerous tendency had been experienced. 

The love feasts iiav« givenoccasion tasimiku*scandal with less real 
cause, but they are more otgecdonahle on other grounds* They are 
held ^uarterly^ and in the evening ; and no persons are admitted but 
tHoee who have tickets entitling them to be present. After the 
usual prelude of sbging and prayer, the stewards hand round either 
l^ain or spiced bread and water. It was at first the practice of the 
congregation to break bread with each other, but this token of love 
gave opportunity of showing such marked preferences, and became 
Uie Qau9ie of such crowding and confusion, ihat it was prohibited. 
A collection is then made for the poor members | after which, the 
preftdier relates bis eocferienee^ and exhorts die members to follow 
nis example, and relate their trials and the operaUons of grace upon 
Aetr souls* la ^ intervals of their confession, the passions of 
tb^ congregation are kept up by unging, and those extravagancies 
which attend upon the struggles of dK new birth are frequently 
diesplayed. The love feast is liable to the same objection as die 
band meetings mid that ob^ecticm is of the most serious kind : our 
fathers were well aware of it when diey delivered us from auricular 
confietsiom 

The tyslem of eonfessicm which die Mediodists have mtroduct 
Ihovigh it may not produce die same political evil as that of thv 
Aomish ehiuth, is ttiore dangerous in its moral tendency. Upon 
Mien it acts Unifbrtily : as soOH as the fever of endiusiasm has ^pent 
itself thiir expertenoe degenofates into mere cantbg. ^ If we sa^ 
that we h^hre no sin we dedeiye^mrselves,' but it is difficult to adnut 
sfelf-^deceit as an apoldgy for those ^ professors' of righteousness who 
cril-thefltoelves ^ the vilest of smners,* wldle, at the same time, they 
<affirm diat they have an "assurance of salvation. Hie doak of hU* 
teiltty has ever been the favourite garb of sfHritual pride, and a 
ragged^srb it is ! Upon women the effects are more various and 
niore mtsdrieVotts. It is, indeed, impossible to conceive any means 
by #hich (^oosdence and -modesty should so perilously be s^ in op- 
position. For that these are confessions, in the literal and Popbh 
aense of die term, is beyond all doubt The members are not only 
to dBsclose the faults which thty have committed in thought^ ivord^ 
etnd detd^ and the temptations which they have felt ; but lest this 
^sdosnre should not be suffidendy unreserved, they are to ask each 
^er as many ahd as searching questions as may be ; and, at every 
hand meeting, these specific questions are to be put, (we repeat 
^Aem for the importance of the sutyect,) What knowr^ sis» baoc^ym 
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committed since cur hsi. meeting f What temptations have you 
met with f - How was you delivered f What have you thoughlt 
saidy or doncy of which you doubt whether it be a sin or not 7 
Now it may readily be admitted that the main part of these coa- 
fcssions win be as harmless as any nonsense can be, and that most 
of the sins to be revealed will consist of such peccadiUos as sleepi- 
ness at sermon, indulgence in lying in bed, hankering after xxxi 
amusements, and a little of the pride of the tyt. But of whstt b»- 
ture some temptations, and of what tendency some of the seanJH 
ing questions are expected to be, is unequivocally manifoted 
by the separation of the sexes in the bands, and of the married htm 
the unmarried. Is it not evident, that many an innocent mkid must 
here receive the first seeds of pollution ? 

This, however, is neither the only nor the worst eviL Of d 
morbid habits, that of watching our own sensations is one of the 
most unfortimate ; it is by this habit that th^ miserable hypochoo- 
driac induces upon himself the symptoms of any disease thathk 
fancy apprehends, and endures thereby actual suffering from an fana- 
ginary cause ; and it was upon the known effects of this habit that 
the whole juggle of animal magnetism, as practised in England by 
De Mainaduc, was founded. But if the act of watching our bo- 
dily sensations does itself derange the body, and disturb diose vital 
functions which are only carried on healthily and regularly aa loag 
as they are unperceived, it is not less certain that the moral economy 
of our nature is exposed to a like dangerbydiat system of self-watch- 
fulness which the Methodists require. If a lighter thought 
or feeling of momentary looseness has arisen, the maiden is 
not suffered to let it pass and be forgotten. Instead of enjoying 
the peace, and confidence, and security of an innocent heart, she 
must watch for and seize the first incipient thought of impuri^, 
and notice it well, and examine and remember it, that it may be 
made a part of the week's confession to her band companions ; and 
if, with a due sense of self-respect, and that sacred modesty which 
' is the grace and virtue of womankind, she shrinks from the avowal, 
it is to be drawn from her by as many and as searching' questions 
as possible: she is to be encouraged by the free and frank confes- 
sion of her band fellows, and the impure imaginations of one, being 
thus disclosed to all, become a friesh leaven of impurity for each* 

That the consequences of such a practice are as permcioos as 
might at first be supposed, we do not believe ; for, prone as our na- 
ture may be to sin, it has yet a strong resbting principle of good- 
ness, and, among women in this country, morals are powerfuDy sup- 
ported by the manners of the age. But that evil does result f{om 
It is unquestionable. No woman can submit to this exposure 
without some injury ; th^ least that can follow will be the loss of 
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liiat quick and sehsidve ddicacy which is natural to die sex* This 
EDOst happen to the best disposed among fhem. Others^ who have 
ictually any vicious. propensities, will soon learn to extract a guilty 
>Ieasure fr6m these meetings ; th^y will listen to the avowal of 
>th<grs and recall the thoughts of impurity in themselves with de- 
ig^ht ; in them the act of confession will be but a repedtion of the 
>flreiice; their inordinate passions will thus be stimulated and 
strengthened ; and the very means devised for keeping them holy 
Lccelerate their ruin; This, the Methodists will say, is mere calum- 
ly ; but. calumny deals not in fair and legitimate deductions from 
bdniitted premises : the account of the band meetings has been 
^ven in their own words, and we appeal to all who have any insight 
nto the principles of human nature, and the laws of the human 
oiind, if such consequences must not inevitably result from such a 
practice ? The Methodists will appeal to all, who know the sUte 
>f their societies, whether any impurity of life b tolerated among 
^eir members. No such accusation is brought against them ; we 
ire far from affirming that any unreclaimed prosdtute can be found 
incxong them, and we believe that their doctrines tend to reclaim 
iiose who are so. But methodism has its backsliders, and we do 
i&rok that their pracdce of confession is likely to make more 
ureet-walkers than their preaching reclaims. 

Another consequence sometimes results which is hardly less 
ireadful to the individual. There are minds of a finer mould for 
whota the struggle which is thus excited, first between conscience 
Emd modesty, and then between virtuous principles and desires unna- 
turally inflamed, is too strong,. and they lose dieir senses in the 
conflict. This process is quickened by the religious terrors which 
the preachers labour to excite, for like empirics they have but one 
drug. The same powerful medicine which restores the confirmed 
sinner to health by searching his very bones till the joints open and 
the teeth are loosened, they administer in all cases, and in those who 
have weak nerves and warm imaginations, madness is frequendy the 
resujt. . The doctrine which they preach is damnation to all unbe- 
lievers — ^that is, to all except themselves; and their principle is to 
terrify those whom they hope to convert, to drive them to the very 
brink of despair, and throw them into a crisis of horror and agony, 
in which the soul is to be born again to God.—* Can an unbe- 
liever,' said the Conference, * (whatever he be in other respects,) 
challenge any thing of God's justice ?' — ^The answer is, 'Absolutely 
nothing but heU, and this is a point which we cannot too much 
insist upon.' — ' Do we empty men of dieir own righteousness 
as we did at first? Did we not then purposely dirow theiH 
into convictions, into strong sorrow and fear? Nay, did ^e 
Wt strive to make them inconsolable, refusing to be comfqrtcd? 
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Aruivir. » W^ Aiy uAwyf^ shanMT <b itffl> ^ ■ B i m i f m u ^I^ m 
tooflider a particufair CMe» Wiis yWj JpmA mi Rg CTre% bc^Bp&yom 
received die peace of G^ toirrinoea, dui^iMttimdistndaKall jkob 
did or could do, you was ift ifc itatt tf damwriii ?' JmaAam 
Iteeves. « I wasi convinced of k as fully as ihat I am hmt aUiK.'-«- 
^. ^ Are you sure that coavktion Was ftoii Oodi J. JSaaaes. ^I 
tm have no doubt but that it was.^«-^ ^WImI do jw aaeanbjr » 
state of damnation V J. iBm^^ ^ A stats uteiain if a ma^te 
Be perishes for ever/.'-'-teWhat a dddtrina is this, timt a«iie cafa 
saved unless they feel an assuranee of sidvaiioii ! iimaAsam Baew 
ihdeed, and the other Srilest of sinners^* who^ fiks Um, faawe mumtf 
t saving fidth, but a saving opinion of tlKmsehres^ at llie bocsoai d 
dieir lip humility, may be lucky encHigh to feel tUs a a aninngt j bat 
^hat b to become of diose whose understanding is «w> Mitm or 
whose imagination is too weak, to render diem c^mUc %f tUi 
assurance, and who are yet persuaded that witboa^ it diair aonk 
ihust perish everlasting^ ?-^It h not without good oaaae Am tfatt 
*John and Jane Beal beg leave to inform the public in genand^aai 
the lovers of religion in particular, that they have opeMd a Ma» 
modious house for the reception of insane persons, wliose lnsnd» 
diink that they have had sufficient trial of medicines, and wlio wiB 
be allowed every religious privilege conustent wiA their safety/^ 
That the increase of religious madness is occasioned by aad ccoi* 
mensurate with the increase of Methodism, is a feet which manr be 
verified at Bedlam. Indeed the yearly covenant wtlk God, wkkh 
Wesley borrowed fttMn the old Calvinists, is peeiditfiy fit to pio« 
duce this dreadful effect* On dte first nij^t of the new yuar^ or of 
the first Sunday in .'anuarv, after the usual service, lime peraom 
who are disposed to take tbe covenant, return into Ae ^ap^ ha- 
ving shewn their tickeu at the door. Sinpng and ezsempataiy 
prayer introduce die ceremony. The people then kneel, mid as 
address is read to them from the pulpit, of which die foDowsig 
awful and extraordinary language is a part.*-*^ O most dreadlol 
God ! I call heaven and eanh to record tiiis day, diat I do hete 
aolemnly avouch thee for the Lord my God ; and with all pooaibie 
veneration bowing the neck of my soul under the feet of tby most 
sacred Maiesty, I do here take thee, die Lord Jehovah, Patber, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, for my portion t and do give up myacH, 
body and soul, for thy servant; promising and vowmg to serve thee 
in holiness and righteousness all the days of my life. And since 
diou hast appointed the Lord Jesus Christ the oidy means of com- 
ing unto thee, I do here upon die bended knees of my soul, accept 
of him as the only new and living w«y by which sinners may have 
ncce^ to thee ; and do here sotemniv join myself in a marriage 
oovenmt to hinu O blessed Jesus ! 1 come to thee Iniiigry, 
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wnrmtA$d^ omraMe, bfind attd iiako^ % iwm l a riki W M» poBnieJl . 
irvetcfa^ a.guU^t oondtnMd maMactor, unwordiy to vMktbe feet 
idf the BervwHs of mj Lord, much mose to he solemiiljr married toc 
fae JLmg of Cttory : but sincei anch ia tUne luqiaiaUeled lore^ I d^ 
tere, with all m; poMrer, aotapttheey aadtakeuict formy headand 
fcn>tmnd| ka better for worns, for ridiec fov poorer^ for all timet 
md conditipiist tt> lom^ hcmovri mid obey ^ee, before all otlMNV^ 
ind tUatodiedea^ I do here eeTenant with thee, to take my lot 
fts ia faib widi thee, a»d fay thy graee aaaistbg, to run all hasarda 
i^kh theQi9»NQW, Almighty God, searcher qiS heurta, dmu knoiwea^ 
Attie I audce this cgmnant wtdi Aee this day^ widmut any knows 
Ruile or reservmioa, beaeeching thee, if thou eqpieat any flaw oor 
bJsebood dierein, tibou wouldeat diecover it to me, and he}p me tm 
do it arig^t.^— O dremiful Jehovah,, die Lord God Omnipotent, Fa^ 
thm't Son, and Holy Ghoit, thou art now beoome my corenant 
frmid, and I, through thy infinim grace, am become diy covenant 
servant. Amen ! So be it ! And & covenant which I have nuate 
«a €nrdit ktt it be radied in heaiven«*«MA Iqnnn ia dien aung. 

< We never will throw off his fear , 

Who hears our solemn vow ; 
Ancl if thou art well pleasM to hear» 
Come down and meet us now. 

< To each the ^veaant bkipd appl(r9 
Which takes our sins aw^y. 
And register our names on higi^ 
And keep us to that day.* 

The people then stand up and lift dieir hands, while diey Idbe 
Ae ooivenant oath in these words of die hymn "^^ 

< I s wear, and (rom my solemn path 

WUl never start aude, 
That in.God's righteous judgments ( 
Will constantly abide,* 

TUe form ia alwajrs observed. Some preachem go forther, and 
addreas the people in these words |-«»^ This covenant I advise youL 
to make, not only m heart hut in miiEid ; not oaty m word but in writ* 
ing) and that ]wu would with all possUdeieverenee spread the wril^ 
mg belbre the I>ffd, as ifj^mi would present it to hi^ 
deedu And when you have done diis, set yom* hand to it, keep it as a 
isemorial of the solemn tnmsactions that have passed between God 
and you, dmt you miqr ba^ve ftooune to it in doubts and tempm- 
dons.' This is somedmes done, and instances have occurrsd ia 
which the enthusiasts have aotnatty signed it widi ^hrovmUood. 
Now that such a covenant will ever prevent a man from fottng 
into temptation, when his setded principles of religion would be too 
weak, is litde probable ; but It cannot be doubted, duit after he has 
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fidlen it mutt tremeiidouBly aggrarate his remorse, said must be of 
all things most likely to drive hito to despair. Imi^nie the situa- 
tion of one who hu mack a covenant with Almigfa^ God, tlras 
solemnly and in these dreadful terms, and written it down d^be- 
lately, and spread it before the Lord as his act and deed, and sigaed 
it with his own blood— imagine die situation of such a fanatic whes 
he has broten his vow, added peijury to his guilt— aiich peijaij! 
and beUeves that the Devil is ready to sue him upon his boni! 
The echo of damnation, widi which he has so often heard the wsfc 
of the Tabernacle ring, is never out of his ears ; his dreams are d 
fire and brimstone ; he wakes gnashing his teedi, with the fo re t s m 
of eternal Tophet, and suicide, or a lite-long madness, which is yet 
more deplorable, are the probable consequences of this most pe- 
rilous extravagance of devotion. 

. These dangerous practiced are not however essentialpaxts of Me- 
diodism, diough they are among its favourite institutions. AH sects 
purify themselves of such extravagandes in the course of a few gene- 
rations ; hut other evils remain to be noticed winch seem insepwafak 
from the system. The character of its priesthood b one. Wedeyt 
who was himself a scholar, and a man of extensive reading, esta- 
blished a school at Kingswood, near Bristol, for the children of 
his followers; it was afterwards restricted to the sons of the 
preachers, and is now a seminary for their deigy, suppcxtedbytfae 
contributions of the whole connexion. They are taught Latin and 
Greek in the best authors, and they are groimded in Hebrew ; but 
these humaner studies are mingled with Wesley's own wcM-ks, widi 
Thomas a Kempis, with the wUd but powerful writings of William 
Law, which have driven so many to fanaticism and madness, and 
with the lives of Mr. Haliburton and Mr. De Renty. The boys rise 
at four, winter and suminer, and spend an hour in private, * pardy in 
reading, pardy in singing, pardy in self-examinadon or meditation, 
(if capable of it,) and partly in prayer ;'— <a wholesome, pleasant, 
a^d profitable vr^cy of employing boys from four till five on a win- 
ter morning !—l^eir diet is cold meat upon Sundays, roasting and 
boiling being of that manner of work which is not to be done upon 
the Sabbath day ; upon Fridays they have only vegetable food, and 
are permitted nioreoyer, if they chuse it, to fast till three in the afto^ 
noon ;. for it is said, ^ experience shows that this gready conduces to 
health.' They have no meat during Lent. . Their relaxation froai 
school business is bodily wQric,.for wey are never permitted to piiq^ 
Xhey are always in the presence of a master, and they are never to 
be takep from school by friend, kinsman, or parent, even for a sin- 
gle day, till they finally leave it. , 

. God help the poor toys who are condemned for the sins of thdr 
fathers to be imprisoned in this house of industry ! « He,' said 
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Wesley, < that plays when he is a child, will play when he is a 
man.' But our fathers have left us a proverb, tellrag how Jack may 
be made a dull boy ; and the truth of that homely saving is sup* 
ported by all theory, and verified by all experience. A Iwge pro- 
portion of those who undergo this doleful discipline, run wild of 
rourse as soon as they are released Irom it ; and the benefits of edu- 
:ation are not very conspicuous in those of more yidding materials, 
whose feaden countenances bear the impression of the iron mould 
n which they have been stamped* It cannot be said of them that 
hey are softened by the liberal arts, and very little compensation is 
nade by their learning for the austerity of their temper, and the 
niberal feelings and manners with which they hitee been so perse- 
reringly and painfully imbued. When they eater upon their pro- 
fession they are not like our clergy, ministers of the church, but still 
Tee men, and bound by no other rules than those of duty and de- 
:orum ; they are members of a religious order. Wesley had the 
lassion for legislation upon him as strongly as any of the monastic 
latriarchs, and he appointed rules for his preachers in their ordinary 
ntercourse with the world. ^ Be serious,' said his first convocation 
>f helpers in conference assembled; ^ avoid all lightness as you 
vould hell-fire, and trifling as you would cursing and swearing. 
fouch no woman ; be as lovmg as you will, but the custom of the 
:ountry is nothing to us.' * Fix die end of each conversauon before 
rou begin. Wa^bch and pray during Uie time. Spend two or three 
ninutes eveiy hour in earnest prayer. Rarely spend above an hour 
Lt a time in conversing with any one.' (20th conference.) * Let no 
preacher go out to supper, nor be from home after nine at night,' 
s another of his rules. Such institutes have sent abroad among ua 
I body of Protestant Predicants, not less intolerant in spirit than 
heir predecessors and counterparts in the Romish church, and who 
iring with them nothing in their costume or ceremonies to mitigate 
he graceless and joyless manners with which they infect the com- 
nuniQr. In their mouths the beauty of holiness is a metaphor in- 
ipplicable even to absurdity. They have stript religion of all its 
>utward grace, and, in proportion as they overspread the country, 
\ih very character of the English face b altered ; for Methodism 
ransforms the countenance as certainly, and ahnost as speedily as 
lottishness or opium. Go to their meeting-houses, or turn over the 
K>rtraits in their magazines, and it will be seen that they have 
Iready obtained as distinct a physiognomy as the Jews or the Gipr 
ie&-.-coar8e, hard, and dismal visages, as if some spirit of darknesat 
lad got into them, and was looking out of them. 

The system of manners which Aey enforce upon their members, 
'enders them of the same temper and complexion as thdr priest- 
lood* Dancing is proscribed among them ; and thc>se school-: 
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m»tei% iod sdMld-teisd-^MwfaoJMldiitdtackiff'i^^ 
»chpoig»iiiii dKxe fiTenttwho empld;^ Aerti for Arir diiMii1i» mn 
{(ft that ofience cxdsded from the aodd^c Smiff-lmkaig i» gob 
deomed m h sensual pleaaui^ ; tod Joahoa Sihealer hiwniftf» whm 
ht i^hmted hb batiery gainst tobacco^ and pourad his ^ ToBejr o 
hxAj ^hot froni nkotint Helkod' against die pipca^ w«s not mm 
inveterate thta Weslef against smoaking^ The edttora «( dn 
Methodist Magazine (which is the oficial pnbHcarion ef die acc^ 
inform tis tblt Ood pt^ohibiud Noah and nil p oateiity fioak csi- 
iag the blood of laiimals« and that the prohibidan hsia been sanc- 
tioned and mforced ttitw in the Neilr Testament, Aite mv^ 90^^ 
m OTofessor therefbre will eat Uatk puddings^ he does it at his ped. 
^ A custom^' they sajr^ ^ has longprei^led in thiiicoiiiitiy of dnak^ 
ing wine lirhik at diimeri this is dei^pnrightptaiperins : itTitiato 
the taste, aixl destroys healthfidappetite^ The ousKiin oughtspk 
pi^dibed among all rsUgioos peqpte immrdi al rl y/^*->* Aa it !» 
been suggested,' said the Conference of laof^ ^ that out* mle it* 
apccting the exclnsita of bathers lirho share or dt«aa their ca» 
tomers on the Lohl's 0qr, is nc^ sufktendy ez|di«it «id pas- 
tive, what is the deoisioa of die Conference on tlua iaa^it 
point?' And the importtat point is decided in these W3dvda« ^Lctil 
be folly ululerstood thal.no sudi person is to be suffered to reauk 
in any of our societies* We auar^ all our supetinteodancs tQ 
execute diit rule in every place without partiality and widant 
deb^i'-^The sisters are ^ odiorted to dress as beoo^edi tliese wk 
pro^s^ to walk with God^ and their husbands are diarged to use d 
the faifluences of love and pie^ iti that bebalf^^ But what if tkr 
husbttid shoidd wish his wife to dress * like di^ vain women of da 
world V Whom is she then to study to please, andwhidila she ^hen a 
obey, her husbanidordie helper ?-*-Wedey hasanswereddi^ tfuesdoo^ 
and left <Mrecdons that band tickets are not to be ^ven to mn- 
ried woiH^n who dress in the ftshion, nd plead diat tiiej do it is 
coaferteity to dieir husbands' wbh. The tlMtre is an aboniiintio% 
and diotigh Te Deum was not actually sung in any of die Taberas- 
cl^ for the destrucdottof Cdvent Garden and ITrary Lane^ manjt 
^tutftihaht hint was given that those conflagradoi» were tD be 
eontide^red as divme ju<%nients« Smg^ incked, whtareatricted 
to hyttmt and psalms, is higUy encoun^ed i but an an>th<fma a 
ftonocmtcld'agaiaBt complex timei and anthems* * The repcadag of 
die sam^ words so often* thef say, and espectaBy wUlcf amother is 
itepeating other words, (the homd abuse which runs through die 
modem church music,) as it shoeks aU common aease,^ to it neces* 
maiify brhfgs dn dead formality, dnd had no religion hr it. Beside!, 
it is a ftA eontradictioii to om* Lord's ctmtMnd^ u^mtpmmrtfi^ 
fifhm / fo# what is H vain r^peddon if this it not i* 
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Thb is ft cyrions pmit, for it eaEoiii{risfes At irttentioii fmdhy 
the lawgivers of this fbroiidiMe sect to the minotedt cincumstances 
nrbich can strengthen their hcid \ipon die minds of the people.->* 
ALCcordiBgly, a ctoctor of masie has published a collection of sacred 
tiusic under the patronage, and b^^lhe recommendation^ of the 
Methodist tonference ; and he states in his advertisement, that he 
Has always kept in view the sound principle, that at! the congrega* 
tion shall join in praises to their Creator, and therefore he has intro^ 
inced few tunes but what mky quickly be caught by the ear. The 
Conference also give directions concerning this subject. They tell 
Jheir preachers to preach frequently on singing, to recommend their 
xme book every where, often to stop the people short in their 
lymns, and ask them, * Now, do you know what you said last ? Do 
rou speak tto more' than you feel ?'— They are not to suffer them to 
tmg too slow, and the women are constantly to sing their parts 
ilone, no man being permitted to sing with them, unless he imdcr- 
itands the notes and sin^s the base. These things have no little 
rffect in extending and confirming the influence of Methodism.— 
But the most singular instance of their attention to the minutest 
nrcumstances, is their receipt for the posture of private prayer. 
IVesley always insisted Aat his preachers when they prayed should 
tneel upright. These, says Adam Clarke, (who is the most learned 
nan the society has yet produced, and unquestionably possesses 
^eat and various erudition,) * these may appear little things to 
nany, but their effects are neither little nor unimportant. Kneei- 
ng down, and then leaning the body forward so as to rest on a be4 
>r chair, may be profitable to meditation, but is often prejudicial to 
he genuine spirit of prayer. Besides, he adds, it is a posture in 
«rhich many are apt to fall asleep.* Be these men children of light, 
)r children of the world, they are assuredly wise in their genera- 
ion ; they possess the wisdom of the serpent, though they may not 
)e harmless as doves. 

In fact, the Methodists already form a distinct people in the state, 
md the main object of their rulers is to keep up and strengthen the 
listinction. Hence all marriages out of the pale of the connexion 
ire forbidden J all members are exhorted to take no step in so 
veighty a matter without first advising with the most serious of their 
jrethren ; and the preachers are directed to enforce the caution of 
:he apostle, * B^ ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers /* the 
neanmg of the appellation is unequivocal, marriages with Turk, 
Few, or Gentile, not being ordinary in this country ; and when we 
:all to mind the judgment of the Conference respecting unbelievers,, 
is expressed by Jonathan Reeves, no other proof of the uncharita- 
bleness of the sect can be required* All who are not Methodists 
are unbelievers, and all who are unbelievers are in a state of damna- 
tion. Especial pains are taken to keep uj) this exclusive spirit* If 

VOL. IV. KO. VIII. %S 
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the Inquisitioii has been more successful in keeping out prbbilHtrd 
books from its dominion^ (which may justly be doubted^) h las 
never exerted half the zeal in dispersing those which are in famor of 
its own tenets. The Conference are extensive publishers ; and the 
Ballantynes do not wet down more paper in a week than b con- 
sumed in their printing office. Every chapel (and they hare litde 
less than 1000 in the United Kingdom) serves them as a shop; 
every preacher sells for them upon commission. He is boind 
therefore by his interest, as well as his rules, ^ to recommend to 
cverv society, and frequently and that earnestly, the reading^ of the 
books which Wesley and the Conference have published, perferaft^ 
to any other.' When any new book is sent to any place, he is ts 
speak of it in the public congregation. * Carry books widi yoQ 
through every round,' said Wesley. * Exert yourselves in this. Be 
not ashamed, be not weary : leave no stone unturned.' The Con- 
ference in some late minutes express a hope, *• that the members of 
their society and their other friends will not purchase any of thd? 
books which are not printed for the book^room, and disposed of bf 
the preachers.' 

This powerful body act as censors as well as publishers. In 
1796, it was asked whether any thing could be done to stop tl« 
abuse of printing and publishing in the connexion ; and this gave 
occasion to several debates, — * the liberty of the press,' they sar, 
f being considered as our undoubted privilege.' — ^They proved their 
love for the liberty of the press something in the manner that Jo- 
seph Buonaparte did in his mock constituticm for Spain. It 
was determined, that ^ as the preachers are eminently one body, 
nothing should be done by any individual which could be ptejucH- 
cial to the whole, or to any part thereof. Therefore no preachen 
shall publish any thing but what is given to the Conference, and 
printed in our own press. The book committee to determine what 
IS proper to be printed ; and, as a reward for his labours, the aodior 
shall have a hundred copies out of every thousand.' At an after 
meeting the lawr.was so far modified, tliat the preacher was allowed 
to print a rcjcfcted manuscript provided he did not sell it at the 
chapel, nor advertise it from the pulpit. An Indtx Expurffotorm 
cannot be published in England ; but as their people read nothing 
but what is recommended to them, an Index Commendatoriua an- 
swers the same purpose. 

Among those poets who may ^ not only improve our taste but 
our piety,' a writer in the Methodist Magazine recommends Black*? 
more and Prior, To say nothing of this critic's taste in com* 
mending the one poet, it is plain that he never can have read the 
pther. * Dryden and Pope,' he says, * may amuse, but will rarely 
edify, and frequently pollute. Shakspeare is still more dangerous ; 
whatever advantages may be derived from pemsipg hiai, I suppose 
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Gw of them will appes^* in the great day of final account/ Poor 
ihakspeare indeed is an object of "especial abhorrence to some 
>f our worst bigots; there is, a passage in the Eclectic Review 
irhich describes his soul in hell, suffering for the evil which his works 
lontinue to do in the world. The fiercer part of these professors 
irould no doubt consign those works to the flames as piously as 
hey have in imagination consigned the author : some among them^ 
lowever, are of milder mood, and have remedied the alleged evil 
»y publishing a family Shakspeare. But even the family Shak-^ 
ipeare has little chance of admission among the thorough-h|^d 
nembers of the sect* There is a pithy and profitable tale in the 
Methodise Magazine of the converscion of Mr. G Burton, effected 
►y seeing the Tempest ; the last effect we will venture to say that 
:ither author or actors dreamt of producing. ^ He was so struck 
vith the wickedness of the players. in mimicking the works of the 
\.imighty, in causing thunder and lightning, that he was afraid lest, 
n.the just judgment of God, the house should fall upon them and 
rush their bodies to atoms, and send their souls to hell ; and he 
iras determined if the Lord would spare him to get out of the 
ilace alive, he would dedicate his all to his service.' The stage 
>eing held in such utter abhorrence, it cannot be supposed that 
ihajcspeare will be tolerated. Indeed the whole race of poets, 
:xcept such as are actually within the pale of the society, have little 
nercy to expect when the new code of fanatical criticism is applied 
o their works* The editors of the Magazine 'agree with Mr. Too- 
food, that the frequent use of that heathenish word Muse in poetry 
annot be justified on Christian principles.* And even when this 
leathenish word is not in the way, some professors make it their boast 
hat they * relish no poetry above the pitch of a tabernacle hymn.' , 
What then must be the effect of a confederated and indefatigable 
priesthood, who barely tolerate literature, and actually hate it, upon 
ill those classes over whom literature has any influence ! To those 
lasses Methodism is not less injurious than it is beneficial to the 
ude and uncivilized orders : it acts upon them as a mildewing su- 
perstition, blasting all genius in the bud, and withering every flower 
►f loveliness and of innocent enjoyment* And here it should be ob- 
erved, that though it is the Wesleyan or Arminian branch of the orga- 
tization of Methodists which has been described, whatever relates 
o the influence of Methodism upon the mind and manners of the 
leoplc, applies equally to the great Calvinistic branch, and to those 
vho now call themselves the Orthodox Dissenters. However they 
nay differ upon predestination, or in their notions of church dis- 
ipline, the effect which they produce upon the character of their 
nembers is the same. No works in this country are so widely 
;irculated, and studied by so many thoujaand readers, as the Evan* 
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gelical and Methodist Magazines, and the bigotry, fanaticbm^ mi 
uncharitableness of these publications are mehmcholy proo& of 
human weakness. Of these publications, we have no hesitatioii in 
saying that they produce evil"*»-great evil, nodiing but evil : that thef 
tend to narrow the Judgment, debase the intellect, and hiurden the 
heart* It is no light evil to bring back into the world the banefail 
faith in dreams, tokens, apparitions, and witchcraft. It is Doh^ 
evil that they give the Roman Catholics cause to reproa€:h us ■ 
our turn with the miracles of our modem saints, and to recnt 
up'^n us the imputation of gross credulity, or of gross deception 
The Methodist Magazine informs us that when the King recovovd 
from his illness in 1788, it was by virtue of the prayers of Bfr. 
John Pawson and his congregation ; that the itinerant preachen 
have a special gift at obtaining rain in dry seasons, and that whca 
they prayed against a plague of caterpillars, an army of ciows cane 
and cleared the country. They tell us of devils hovering about 
the death*bed of an unbeliever, and record the ravings of ddirinB 
as actual and terrific truths : they number up miraculoas csres 
worthy to vie with Dr. Milner's story of St. Winifred's well ; and 
in one instance^ not indeed in direct terms, but in expressions thtf 
tmambiguously are intended so to be understood, diey lay claim to 
the miracle of having raised the dead l^ Their uncharitaUeoeBs is 

* The account is in the Methodist Magazine for October 1804^ and may tlnis%e 
abridged tn its ooft wortU. The child faintly groaned and rattled in his throat, wludb 
indeed was all the appearance of life that was left ; for he was cold as death, aad m 
every other respect like a Derson expired. My wife hurst into tears and wished mt^ 
without delay, to go for a aoctor ; but there appeared no symptom of Ufe remaining. 
There was no pulse, nothingto be seenof hlseyes butthe white ; his jaws were lo^ed 
so that the united Strength of us both could not open them, and every part waiv- 
tremely cold. In short he was in all respects apparently a perfect corpse. I Ihca 
was constrained to say, you seethe child is dead, and it is of no use to fetch the doctor 
to a dead person. My wife, however, being still solicitious that I would hasten fbrthe 
doctor, I told her I certainly would p But I thought we had better use the best bdp 
first, for it came strongly to my nund * although we luive no prophet's staff to pot 
upon the child, nor a prophet himself to restore him to life, yet the God of prophets 
is now present.' Of this I was assured, because 1 felt him within, and an unususl 
power immediately came upon me to wrestle with him in behalf of the child. After 
we had unitedly beseeched the Lord, I rose from my knees, in older to go fer ^ 
doctor ; but before I opened the door to go out, I stood up and again urged my re- 
quest to him who has all power in heaven and on earth : and while I was praying ■▼ 
wife called out to me saying < there are signs of life in the child.' However I wen^ 
but we did not see the doctor for four hours afterwards. When 1 rc tm ned, the 
child looked ghastly, but had asked for something to eat, and in about an hour and half 
began running and playing about as if nothing had happened. He had been quite 
indispMoeedfor sometime previous to this occurrence, and he has been remarkably wdl 
' ever since. The above is the simple fact, and persons are at full lifierty to put their 
own construction upon it Yet that the child was actually dead I do not assert, but 
that he was so to all appearance, I make no doubt but that every person would have 
concluded who had seen and examined him, and that he was restored from thmt ttste 
in answer to ourjoint prayers, I am fully persttsded in my own mind. Thatii»Mr. 
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rorse than their supentitioiUN A clergyman dies suddenly at the 
:ard table ; and they record his death as an instance of the judg- 
nent of God against card playing. A dancing master drops dowo 
lead in the streets ; and this b by the judgment of God against dan- 
cing ! But the most detestable instance of this presumptuous, un^ 
Jiaritable, and unchristian spirit, is the stoiy of ».man, who oa 
L Sunday evening was guilty of walking with his own family round 
lis own fields; he stept incautiously upon a lime-kiln, sunk in, 
ind was consumed in the sight of his wife and children. And these 
lard-hearted and brutal bigots relate this story under the head of 
he Providence of God asserted! 

That men of these feelings, this temper, and these principles^ 
vould persecute, if they had the power, n6 reasonable man can 
loubt. That day we trust is distant ; but it must not be dissem- 
>led that they are becoming formidable by their numbers, and 
hat they increase with alarming rapidity. Of the one branch, we 
lappen to possess a statistical account. Seven years ago a chro- 
lological History of the Wesleyan Methodists was published by 
>ne of the Conference. At that time, there were in the United 
ECingdoms 940 chapcb, 436 itinerant preachers, about 2000 local 
preachers, and 1 28,7^32 members. When the British trans- 
Atlantic possessions, and the United States were included, the re>- 
tums of population for the year amounted to 922,327. The ra« 
pidity with which they have increased is shown by the compara^ 
tive statement of four years at ten years interval between each* 

/J? / J" ~ ^^ i ' '' * * 





Members. 


1770 


- - . 29,406 


1780 


- - - 43,830 


1790 


. - . r 1,568 


1800 


- - - 109,961 



Their increase continues with the same accelerating progression* 
The Conference of last year reported an addition of 6700 to their 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland; that of the present of 7777* 
How long will it be before these people beg^n to count hands with 
the Establishment ? And these are not all ; the members of the 
New Itinerancy are to be added, who have already nineteen circuits, 
and who have the same principle of increase in their system. And 
there is the whole body of Calvinistic Methodists, who are, proba- 
bly, little inferior in number to the Wesleyans, and who, with the 
orthodox dissenters, act in provincial associations, and have their 
general congregational meeting in London. 



William Shepherd of Banbary^ the writer of this account, is fully persuaded that 
he and his wife worked a miracle; and the editors of the Methodist Magazine 
sanction this oersuasiony and publish the story under the title of The PtOYidenct 
and Graice or God Manifested. 
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It is no light evil for a state to have within its bosom so mimer* 
ous and active and increasing a party, whose whole system tends to 
cut them off from all common sympathy with their oountrpnen, 
and who are separatists not in religious worship alone, but in all the 
ordinary observances of life. Not satisfied with exclusive sahradffiif 
they must have every thing exclusive, and accommodations for the 
Methodists are to be found in every place, and of every poesili^ 
kind. They have not only their own chapels, their oivu scliod«, 
their own mad-houses, and dieir own Magazine, but they have their 
own Bible, their newspaper, their review,* their pocket-book, their 
cyclopaedia, the»r Margate-hoys, and their lodging-house at Har- 
rogate, next door to the chapel, and with a bath in the house. Tbt 
sectarian spirit which is thus formed and fostered, is nourished at 
the expense of national spirit, and their growth is like that of an 
incysted tumour in the body politic. Their hopes and feelings art 
concentrated in the interests of the connexion ; not in those of the < 
countr}'. They look at every object through the discolouring and 
distorting glass of their superstition, and see nothing in its natural 
hue and proportion.— -Hence their political opinions are made up 
from the Apocalypse ; and, instead of regarding Buonaparte 9a the 
sworn enemy of England, who, in his hatred of this country, aiias 
at the destruction of all commerce, all freedom of thought, word^ 
and deed, and who has actually destroyed the peace and prosperity 
and happiness of the Continent, and every where, exce{:^ in Spain 
and Portugal, crushed its independence — instead of remembering 
these things, they tell us that he has deposed the Pope and destroyed 
the Inquisition ! Instead of regarding him as a barbarian, a t>'rant, 
and a murderer; a bloody and implacable foe,' against whom there 
is no salety but in vigorous and determined war ; they consider him 
, as the man upon the white horse, to whom a crown has been given, 
and who goes forth conquering and to conquer. They, forsooth, 
perceive that Providence has great purposes to fulfil bv his agency, 
and they do not perceive that there are great purposes for us to fulfil 
also. Even when they partake so far of common feelings and 
of common sense as to acknowledge, that he not only produces evil, 
but is himself evil, still their superstition predominates. Then he 
becomes the beast who has risen up out of the sea, having sevei 
heads and ten horns. They discover the mystical number in his 
name, and though they do not actually fall down and worship him, 
yet they * wonder after the beast, and say. Who is Hie unto him f 
Who is able to make ^ar with him ?* We have a handbill, with 
.this numCi ical calculation of his name, before us; it concludes with 
predicting that * George, the son of George, shall put an end to all, 

• rhe Eclectic Heview is sold at the book-room of the Conference. 
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and that a young new set ofmen^ of^ virtuous manners^ shall come^ 
rvho shall prosper^ and make a Nourishing church for two hundred 
years. 

In this burthen of the song, the ultimate object of methodism is 
sufficiently avowed. It is, indeed, apparent that, with whatever 
feelings Wesley began his career, it soon became the scope of his 
ambition to lay the foundations of a church i^hich should rival and 
finally supersede the Establishment. There are many, very many> 
Igood and pious members of the sect who dream of no such conse"* 
quence ; many, even of the preachers, perhaps all of them, in the 
commencement of their labours look to nothing but the saving of 
Bouls by the immediate effects of their ministry ; but that the go- 
verning heads are driving to this goal seems unquestionable. With 
some, the love of power may be the ruling impulse, felt and self* 
acknowledged. The greater part are, probably, self-deceived; 
they know the good which they do, and are blind to the evil, and 
they regard both the end at which they aim, and the means by which 
they pursue it, as unexceptionable* We impute no evil motives to 
idividuals ; we condemn no man who acts conscientiously upon 
fallacious principles ; but we do condemn the principle of separa- 
tion upon which the united Methodists are acting, and we warn 
those individuals among them who have not considered the qiM^stion 
in all its bearings, against its most erroneous and most dangerous 
tendency. To plead that the preacher is dull, or that you have a 
dispute concerning tythes with the vicar, is not a sufficient reason 
for leaving the Church, and going over to the Tabernacle. They^ 
indeed, who dissent from the faith of the Church, and can find 
peace with the Unitarians or the Quakers, are bound to withdraw 
themselves ; for conformity in them would be sinful : but such 
persons as adhere to the articles and established creed of the coun* 
try, have no excuse for schism. And we call upon those persons 
who hold, with Jonathan Reeves and the Conference, that all 
(whatever their lives may be) who have not received the methodisti* 
cal peace of God, are in a state of damnation, to examine the coii* 
sequence of such a tenet ; for to use the language of that good old 
divine the worthy Fuller,* * be it affirmed, for a certain truth, that 
we have, in our Church, all truths necessary to salvation. Of such 
as deny this, I ask Joseph's question to his brethren, k your father 
-well; the old man^ is he yet alive? So, how fare the souls of 
their sires, and the ghosts of their grandfathers ? Are they yet 
alive-^o they still survive in bliss, in happiness ? Oh, no ! they 
are dead ! dead in soul, dead in body, dead temporally, dead eten- 
nally, dead and damned ; if>|0 be, we had not all truth, necessary 
to salvation, before this time.' 



* 3ermon preached on his Majesty's Inau^iirationr 
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In examing the institutioiis and the tendency of metiiodkiii^ we 
liave brought forward no false and libellous accusations ; nor hare 
we assailed it with scurrilous buffoonery. With the same sinceri^ 
we have endeavoured to point out its good and its evil, and have 
been careful not to exasperate, however we may fail to convince^*- 
To the Methodbts themselves we point out the evil, and call upon 
die educated and rational part of them to consider the effects cl 
their watch-ni^ts, their yearly covenant, above all, of their prv- 
tice of confession ; to our own clergy we hold up, for example, tfat 
good which is affected by their zesd, and by the manner in whid 
they appeal to the foundations of religion as existing in the humaa 
mind. Of the evils which, at present, characterize meihodism, the 
Establishment, assuredly, does not partake ; it may partake of the 
good, and, in the already increased zeal of our clergy, it may be 
perceived that they have derived, in some degree, the same kindef 
benefit from this formidable opposition which the Roman Catholic 
Church derived from the Reformation* 

One observation more and we shall conclude, lliere is one 
branch of information in which the people are lamentaUy deficient 
since the old church copies of the Book of Martyrs have been won 
out ^-^is is the history of their own church : which of all things 
would attach them to it the most strongly. Hie Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge circulates many excellent books, 
but they are elementary, or doctrinal, or controversial ; higUy ose* 
fnl when read ; but for the most part such as can only be read as a 
duty. The Cheap Repository Tracts are often good ; but wehsve 
picked up papers from this manufactory in the high rrad, (acmtbered 
there by some godly travellers as seed by the way side,) and have 
Ibund among them baser* trash than ever contributed to Uae d>e 
old wall at Privy Garden. It is folly to suf^Mse diat the poor do 
not love reading, if works which are of a nature to iateffestthem he 

Ciblished in such a form as to come within their reach. Let tken 
ve the Hves of the founders and fathers of die English Cfau^ ; 
let them be informed of all that has been done for thmi, and idl that 
has been suffered for diem in wimiing and establishing that inherit- 
ance of pure reUgioa which they enjoy. The names of Wickliff 
and Tindal, and Ladmer and Ridley, oug^t not to be less popolar ia 
England than those of Blake and Marlborough, and our own great 



* W« allude in particular to a poem called tlie * Fatal Choice,' 8lM>iriiighov GoA 
judgmciit fell upon a jroung man for going as waitAT to a taireni. 
< In a BacchaDal &6^ it pro^^^ all in joke^ 

He met with a kick unaw^^-e^ 
By which his left arm and bis right leg were broke^ 
For it tumbled him headlong down itairs.* 
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kelson :-><-they are the heroes of our religion, and we owe as much 
f our intellectual pre-eminency, as much oif our peculiar happi- 
ess, to the constitution of our church as of our government. 

Of this source of interest the metbodists are well aware, and the 
iographies of their distinguished members are regularly issued from 
le book-room. The papists also have understood it, and mingled 
3 their legends are with the most outrageous falsehoods and absur- 
ities^ stiU they lay strong hold on the heart, and the imagination, 
(ut if neither the vapid tautology of a modern! experience-journal, 
or the extravagant fables of a romance of saintship are sufficient to 
ounteract the effects which they arc designed to produce, With how 
luch better reason, and to how much greater advantage might the 
Church of England hold up the history of her fathers to the people i 
-*a history wherein, without any such alloy, the most solemn and 
mportant lessons are enforced by the finest and most affecting cir^ 
umstances. There it would be seen how Bilney who, through the 
ear of death, had recanted with his lips the doctrines which he be- 
ieved in liid heart, found that fear intolerable to him, and conti- 
lued ii|;SUch agony of mind that his friends were fain to be with him 
[ay and mght, endeavouring with all wordly reasons, and with 
exts of Scripture to comfort him, who could receive no comfort 
o long a& his own conscience was his accuser* But when this man 
ook his resolution, and went forth, and spake openly in favour of 
e formation, and was on that account condemned to the fire from 
irhich he had formerly sunk, he ate his last supper with a quiet 
nind and cheerful countenance ; and when one of his friends, think- 
Dg to encourage him, told him how short the pain of the fire would 
»rove, enduring but for a moment^-»he put his finger in the candle 
rhich burnt before them in the prison^ and said, ^ I find by experi* 
nee, and have long known by philosophy, that fire is naturally 
lot ; yet I am persuaded by God's holy Word, and by the eXperi« 
nee of some saints of God therein recorded, that in the flames we 
aay feel no heat: and I constantly believe, that however the 
tubble of this my body shall be wasted by the fire, yet my soul and 
pirit shall be purged thereby.' There the people might see, how 
^atimer, at the age of fourscore, and bow-'bent with years, walked 
the stake in his prison garb, and when he reached the scene of 
lis triumph, threw off that gown, and stood bolt upright in his 
hroud, and calling to his fellow-sufferer, when the fire was laid 
D the pile, said to him, ^ Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and 
t\zy the man ; we shall this day light such a candle, by God's grace, 
n England, as I trust shall never be put out !' There they might see 
tow Rogers, the protomartyr, in the days of the bloody Mary ; re* 
used the pardon that was proffered him at the stake, when bis wife 
rith nine small children, and the tenth sucking at her breaat^ cam* 

VOL* IV* NO* VIII. 66 
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to him : but he, nothing moved from his holy purpose, washed 
his hands in the flames, and took his death with wonderful patknce, 
all the people rejoicing in his constancy.— How Bradford * endured 
the flame as a fresh gale of wind in a hot summer's day,'— How 
Hooper, when the pardon was set before him, exclaimed, * Away 
with it, if you love my soul !' and would not be bound to die staic, 
because, he said, God would give him strengA to abide the extre- 
mity of the fire. These are histories which should never be oot<^ 
remembrance, and the Church of England is equally ungrateful and 
impolitic if it suffers them ever to be forgotten. By these the peo- 
ple would be taught experimentally the value of a good conscience^ 
and the strength of religious principles ; they would imbibe a hatred 
and horror of persecution which can never be impressed upon them 
too strongly, and which would be our best security against its re- 
newal ; they would learn to prize the faith which was purchased fur 
them thus heroically, in proportion to the price which was paid for 
it : their feelings and their understanding would be interested in the 
cause of that faith which their fathers had sealed with their blood; 
Aey would regard their free church as proudly as their free govern- 
ment, and the names of those blessed martyrs by whom it was 
founded and transmitted down to them for their inheritance, would 
become as dear to the people of England as those of Russel and of 
Sidney, as deservedly dear, and more universally so. 



Art. XIV. Poemsy by Mary Russell Mitford. foolsc 8vo. pp. 
144. London. Longman and Co. 1810. 

]M[ANY of the ladies who have been candidates for celebrity, 
have, we fear, been influenced more by necessity than choice ; 
and that timidity, which shrunk at the idea of subjecting Itsprofduc- 
tions to the eye of the world, has been goaded forward by motives 
which admitted no retreat. In ^uch cases, criticism became but a 
secondary duty ; for his feelings would not be much envied^ who 
could pause to examine the construction of a sentence, when not 
the pursuit of fame, but the fear of distres9, evidently dictated 
the production. Such, however, we believe not to be the case 
vith the writer before us. Indeed, the poems themselves signify 
that they were composed with the applause of many friends. ; and 
that the author's chief motive in their publication was to sheir 
how skilfully the lyre might be swept by a lady's hand. The sub- 
jects on which her talents are exercised are of a very miscellaneous 
nature, and such as we should not have supposed peculiarly attiac- 
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tivc to a female mind. They are chiefly of an epainftfic or com- 
mendatory nature, and praise Doctors Mitford and Valpy^ Mr. War- 
die a * Patriot/ Maria a prize Greyhound, Lord Folkstone, also 
a patriot, Zozia a Pole, Mr. Pratt the Gleaner, Maria again, and 
Jehuda Charizl. 

The first and longest poem Jh the collection Is called Sybille, a 
Northumbrian tale, the catastrophe of which is taken . from Mr. 
Southey's beautiful episode of Laila in Thalaba. Of the neatness 
and precision of the execution^ the following stanza is no unfair 
example : 

* The modest mansion on the hill, 

Beams in the brightening^ ray, 
Mitford's proud turrets crown the rill, 
And all the vale is gay/ 

The next poem is employed in celebrating the young ladies who 
were educated at Mrs. Rowden's academy, Hans Place. One o^ 
these Ladies is said to be delightful — 

* Whether she join in converse gay, 
With arch and playful naivct^.' 

and the whole of thena seem to have spent their time very pleasandy 
indeed, but not with sufficient attentibn to the true use of the pre- 
terperfect tense. 

* While some reclined in verdant bowers 
With tales amysed the passing hours, 
And some their fav'rite flowers attend, 

I roamed with my selected friend.' 

Some verses soon after occur, discoursing largely jn praise of 

* dandelions,' by the side of which powerful herb, the poetess, not 
without danger to her muse, moralizes at leisure, and revolves its 
various properties. Primroses and violets have been praised so 
much of old, that our modem ]5oets and poetesses are fain to look 
out for flowers * which have riot been blown upon.' Thus * elder 
blossoms,' ^celandine,' and ^cuckoo pint,' are now finding their 
tuneful admirers ; and when dandelions have had their day, we 
should recommend the immediate adoption of * touch-me-not,' 

* trcacle-miwtard,' ' swine's succory,' and * Robin-run-in-the-hedge.' 
The dandelion has indeed been noticed once before, but then it was . 
in a different stage of its existence, and with far other powers of 
eulogy. The reader will excuse the quotation for the beauty of 
the passage :— 

< Here she was wont to go, and here, and there ! 
Just where those daisies, pinks, and violets grow ! 
The world may find the spring in following her, 
For other print her airy steps ne'er left. 
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Her treading would not bend a blade of gwast 

Or shake the downy blow^wdl from its stalky shcplicnL 

We have then a poem on a glow-Form, which we should feci 
tnore disposed to commend, if we could overlook ihefaiscjirc m 
t^ two first lines of the following stanza, 

< Though forked lightning round thee play, 
Though brilliant meteors wildly glare, 
Still may thy pale and modest ray, 

Shed em'rald lustre through the air.' 

Poetry, politics, and coursing are blcpded in some va^ ^ 
Maria, the aforeipeqtioned greyhound, winning the cup at »e miey 
meeting. Of them it is sufficient to observe, that Miss JWUttord 
has caught the jockey's pronunciation, and pronounces * Arbutus 
with 4 prosody that can only belong to the turf — 
* The sad Arbutus drooping pale.' 

Apollo is next presented to us in a papilionaceous character, ai 
fothcr of the butterflies. The following st^za b however pretty : 

* Oh ! lovely is thy wry formi 

That wears the primrose hue so feir ; 
It seems, as if some passing storm 
Had raised the beauteous flower in air/ 
In page 94, Mr. Wardle and Lord Folkstone arc introduced, 
* with all their bltishmg honours thick upon them.' 
♦ Unknown to f^me, to faction unalKed, 
Foll^stone and truth his only aid supplied, Stc. 

Still England rings with Wardle's honourM name, 
Still Scotland'^ hills re-echo to his fame,' ^c. 
Miss Mitford has probably heard that a prophet has no honour in 
Jiis own country | which accounts for her silence respecting the 
triumph of IVales on this grand occasion 2 but what shall we say to 
her omission of Ireland, where the object of her admiration is 
ifnuch better known than either in England or Scotland, and where 
the ^ ringing to his honoured name^ must consequently be more 
distinct and audible ? To be serious, however, and very serious, 
Sir Hugh Evans himself could not possibly feel more disgusted at 
seeing a omqn with a peardy than we experience at seeing a young 
}ady splashing through the mire, and huzzaing at the tail of a mob 
procession, In the present case, we must take the liber^ of hint- 
ing to Miss Mitford, that in selecting th^ objects of her admira- 
tion, 9he hsis m^ifested as little female delicacy as judgment. 

Iq ^ subsequent poem, Mr, Pratt is informed, (for he probably 
KY^V drew^t Qf it,) tl^at b« il^berift tb^ l^r^ Qf <iold^mith* If 
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his be true, the lyre is much the worse for wear ; and, for our 
arts, we would as soon take the bequest of a -ew's harp, as the 
aversion of so worthless an instrument* This is the third instance 
re remember of living poets being complimented at the expense of 
oor Goldsmith. A literary journal has thought proper to extol 
/[r. Crabbe far above him ; and Mr. Richards (a man of genius 
Iso we readily admit) has been said, in a note to a late sermon, 
imous for its length, to unite * the nervousness of Dryden with 
lie ease of Goldsmith.' This is all very. easily asserted. The 
ative grace and ease of Goldsmith's versification has probably 
:d to the deception ; but it would be diflScult \o point out one 
mong the English poets less likely to be excelled in his own style 
ban the author of * the Deserted Village.' Possessing much of 
[le compactness of Pope's versification, without the monotonous 
tructure of his lines ; rising sometimes to the swell and fulness 
f Dryden, without his inflations ; delicate and masterly in his de- 
ceptions ; graceful in one of the greatest graces of poetry, its 
ransitions ; alike successful in his sportive or grave, his playful or 
lelancholy mood ; he may long bid defiance to the numerous com- 
et! tors, whom the friendship or flattery of the present age is so 
lastily arraying against him. 

In our cursory examination of this little volume, we have no- 
iccd several unpoetical and ungraceful, and notafewvmgrammatical 
ines. It must be apparent, we thbk, to every one, that Mbs 
>Iitford's taste and judgment are not yet matured ; that her poems 
ught to have been kept back much longer, and revised much 
ftener, before they were submitted to the public ; and, above all, 
hat she wanted some friend who, without wounding her feelings, 
>r damping the fire of her genius, would have led her to correcter 
aodeb of taste, and taught her more cautious habits of compo- 
ition. That such instruction would not have been thrown away, 
ire judge from many pleasing passages scattered through her little 
olume, which do no discredit to the amiableness of her mind, 
nd the cultivation of her talents. When she attempts to describe 
be higher passions, as in Sybille, she fails from, want of strength 
or the flight. But in the description of natural scenery, or the 
lelineation of humbler and calmer feelings, she is more successful. 
The following lines form part of a poem written in a favourite 
rbour, and are a pleasing imitation of the style and subject of 
^rongar Hill :— 

' How slowly swells the limpid flood I 

How cahn, how still the solitude ! 

No sound comes wafted from the gale, 

Save the sweet warblings of the vale. 

^o curiirig smoke waves on the breeze, 
. Kemmed closely in by circling trees, 
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Save, whcfe o'er yonder niMlc gate, 

The tall oak twmes in Gothic state, 

And through the arch in lustre gay, 

The landscape spreads its bright array : 

The woodland wild— the cultured plain, 

Its lowing herds, and fleecy train — 

The cottage by the green wood side, 

With blooming orchard spreading wide — j 

The village school — the farm — ^the green— 

The ivied tower, at distance seen — 

And the soft hilts, that swelling rise. 

Mingling their grey tops with the skies, 

Illumined by the western beams, 

How fair this living picture gleams !' p. 45. 

Passages of equal or superior merit might be collected fnffls 
the volume, amply sufficient to show, that with better advice, and 
more mature deliberation. Miss Mitford's muse would not sing un- 
heard or unattended ; but we can have litUe hope of this, if she 
does not for ever forsake the thorny and barren field of politics, so 
unfavourable to the laurel of Parnassus* 



Art. XV. Observations on the Report of the Bullhm Com- 
mittee. By the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
M. P. pp* 71. London. Cadell and Davis* 1810. 

Of the many changes which, within our own recollection, have 
taken place in our national manners, there is none more deplo- 
rable than the decay of that worship and reverence which our an- 
cestors were accustomed to pay to the higher classes of society. 
Whether this depreciation of rank and title has been occasioned by 
an over issue of honours, or derived to us from some neighbouring 
nation, and increased by the present perturbed state of the Conti- 
nent, we know not : but certain it is, that those denominations of 
value which, when regularly stamped on any character, were wont 
to become a sufficient guarantee of its weight and sterling excel- 
lence, and which enabled it to pass current in the world, are now 
too frequently questioned ; and that a petulant disregard of autho- 
rity is become the general characteristic of this age and country. 

This spirit of insubordination, so conspicuous in the politScsJ, is 
not less so in the literary world. It is notorious that opinions pro- 
mulgated by * persons of honour,' or even by * persons of quality,' 
are no longer, on that account, perused with avidity, and adopted 
with implicit acquiescence. The time has been, when an essay on 
Bullion by the President of the Board of Agt-iculture, would have 
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;>een received at once as oracular and unquestionable ; and when it 
ivould not have required any sagacity, or industry of ours, to point 
>ut the beauties, and inculcate the truths of such a treatise. 

The evil, however, though great and manifest, we venture to hope 
s not altogether inveterate. A general insurrection of readers against 
heir best monitors is not, perhaps, yet organized ; and by proper 
exertions, the sparks of mutiny may yet be crushed and extia- 
2^uished* 

Of the tone of eloquence best calculated to repress irreverence^ 
ind to vindicate authority, it were vain to seek for a more perfect 
nodel than is exhibited by the writer whose pamphlet we are now 
)rocceding to examine. His style is weighty and impressive ; his 
:onceptions profound ; his confidence in his own judgment stable 
ind unassailable; his contempt of impertinent objections highly 
lignified ; and his reprehensions of the Bullion Committee, whether 
lolemn or sarcastic, whether intended to confound the understand* 
ng, or to awaken the conscience of his antagonists, ar« equally dic- 
ated by a due sense of his own superiority. 

Even the tide-page of his work Js not quite indifferent to the 
iuccess of his main object ; since it warns us that the writer b no 
onger a lowly Esquire, as in the days when he first put forth his 
History of the Revenue ;' that he is no longer a mere knight of 
:hivalry, as when he dashed through the mazes of * Statistical Re- 
ports ;* or a simple member of Parliament, as when he recom- 
mended to mankind the enjoyment of * Health,* and enjoined the 
}ractice of * Longevity ;' and extended the bounds of animated na- 
ure by his authentic discovery of the Mermaid. The presidency of 
:he Board of Agriculture itself is sunk in the newer gloss of a still 
nore splendid honour. It is in the character of a chosen Coun- 
nllor of his Sovereign, that Sir John now marshals a formidable 
irray of * Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee.* 
Falstaff's graduated* scale of honours, ' Jack with my familiars^ 
John with oiiy brothers and sisters, and Sir John with all Europe,* 
lardly presents a more gratifying picture of rising eminence and 
expanding reputation. 

This work contains, within the compass of 71 pages, 

1st. An Advertisement ; 

2dly, A Nota Bene, explanatory of that advertisement ; 

3dly, A series of continuous observations ; 

4thly, A series of observations not continuous, but divided into 
6ve sections, which are afterwards bisected, trisected, &c. 

5thly, The conclusion ; and 

Gthly, The appendix ; 

To which are appended Three Results. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that this very methodical and 
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miQUte subdivision of the work is infinitely delightfol to die reader, 
who, by means of such numerous finger posts, is constamtly ap- 
prised of the road on which he is travelling ; and that it is no less 
commodious to the critic, whose task is confined to the collection of 
a few notes during the journey. 

The advertisement informs us, that ^ the attention of die Bi^ 
Honourable author had been long engrossed by the agricultural ia- 
terests and improvement of the country; that financial inquiries, 
though formerly a favourite pursuit, had been long laid aside ; bot 
that some rumours^ purporting that the Bullion Committee had re- 
solved to recommend to Parliament certain restrictions on our paper 
circulation, induced him to feel the utmost anxiety for the pen^ 
of a Report which, at the conclusion of the session, they had pre- 
sented to the House. He therefore i^xamined this Report, and 
found it liable to various objections, which it appeared essential^ it 
this moment of mercantile distress, to lay before the public*' 

* Convinced indeed/ (says he,) < that the prosperity of the country, k 
regard both to its agricultural and commercial interests, nay, that the 
very safiety and existence of the British Empire depend on the pre- 
servation of our firetent system of circulation^ I could not hesitate t 
moment) however unwilling to engage in poliucal controversy, to enter 
my public protest i^^ainst the doctrines promulgated by the BuUioa 
Committee.' 

No sooner, however, had this Manifesto been regularly issued 
from * The Terrace, Palace-yard, Westminster, 10th September, 
1810,' than the author discovered it to be so little explanatory of his 
opinion, or in other respects so incomplete, as to require the some- 
what unusal adjunct of a postscript. This postscript, or N. B, 
is added, for the purpose of requesting the reader * not to view this 
momentous subject as a mercantile question, but as one of general 
importance, which ought to be considered on a ffreat scale / and we 
are now convinced, that this caution was most essential. By what 
means, indeed, the mode of * considering,* here recommended, can 
be acquired, or how the * scale' of the reader's understanding cssk 
be expanded, by a mere act of volition, we must not yet attempt 
to explain. Suffice it to state, that such a mode of consideratioG 
leads certainly and expeditiously to the inference, that * an abun- 
dant circulation of paper, though it may sometimes produce extra- 
vagant speculation, and partial derangements in the mercant3c 
world, is a mine of national prosperity.^ 

We come next to the body of the work itself. It opens with a 
series of homely, but useful truths ; which unexpectedly terminate 
in a discovery scarcely less important than that of the philosopher's 
stone, and rendered doubly striking, because like the elder Brutus^ 
it bursts from under the disguise of simplicity, and dazzles by its 
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ludUen tAilgence. Sir Toha infiirmt us, Aal ^ the steps taken bp 
France in carrying on i«i commercial warfiive against this coQntrf, 
liave heea distinguished by uabqunded iriolence/«-»Iie avers that 
' their fiscal regulations, enforced by armies of soldiers and Custoijd 
Hoose oficers, have prevented qs from carr)4ng on Inuie in a re- 
fulmr mtmnen^-^Ht states his belief that, on the Continent, ^ great 
a«rcantile houses, by whose means commerce of exchange had 
brmeriy been regulated, and conducted on the fairest and most 
equitable principles. Mo the general advantage of trading nations^ 
lad been compelled to abandon that line of business.' 

Th^s'far, our readers will perceive nothing that gives the alarm 
>f novelty ; although in iact the latent germ of the meditated disco* 
{try is to be fbimd in the last sentence which we have quoted. The 
jolden .axiom is that*n>^ The exch^kge, awing to the %!ifant of 
xuch useful MIDDLE 3t£K^ had no guide to regulate it.' No- 
ting, we think, can be more ingenious than this mode of ex- 
plaining the numerous difficulties and perplexities, in which the 
rery intricate subject of the foreign exchange has hitherto been in- 
/olved, ^y the simple and easy intervention of micUUe men. The 
Erst hint of this expedient may perhaps have been borrowed froin 
Dr* Johnson's Rasselaa ; where, as our readers will recollect, a 
eertain astronomer is introduced in the character of a * middle man,*^ 
invested with full powers for regulating the alternations of rain and 
iun-shine. But it is obvious that Sir John has greatly improve^ 
ipon his original, by assigning to his ^ middle men,' a much more 
^eful and more suitable office. 

The next passage is so important that we cannot trust ourselvea 
to abridge it, but must employ the words of our author. 

< Inquiries regarding points of so delicate a nature as the circulating 
}f a country (on which its prosperity, and indeed the comfort and hap« 
ainess of every individual in it so much depend,) cannot be too cau* 
tiously entered into, nor the subject too maturely considered, before 
iny step is taken, or even remedies are suggested. Being a point of 
mch general and common interest, it was natural for any government 
U> 9ufi/i08€y that it would be impartially investigated, whoever were ap- 
pointed to esiamine it ; and above all, that (he chimeras of political 
speculauon, would never be set uft against the resulu of practical ex- 
[>erience. The minister therefore consented to the motion for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, took hardly any concern in the nomination of 
'^s memhersf and no part in its deliberations, until ur^fortunately it was 
U)^ tf : the membera of the Committee had made ufi their minds re- 
gard ng the points under discussion ; and when the principles on which 
the Report was to be drawn up, came to be settled, the First Lord 
Commissioner of His Majesty's Treasury, found himself in a small mi<» 
nority.* 

In this paragraph our readers wiU discover, 1st, a beautiful me- 
VOL* IV. NO. viix* 67 
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taphor ; ddly, a most interesting statement ; and Sdty, a fine sped 
men of that art of * considering on a great scale j* which, not hav- 
ing yet defined it, Sir Jolm very justly thought it right to xUnstrate 
by examples. 

A proposal to restore the circulation of coin is most poe6caBj^ 
denominated a * chimeraJ' Our present paper system has alreaify 
been described by Sir John as * a mine of national prosperity.'— 
Now it is obvious that a mine could not be more effectually renclered 
useless than by covering it with a mountain. The ^cMmerOy* » 
Sir John had learned from Mr. Amsworth, is, or at least was, a ' 
moimuin in Lycia, the top of which was inhabited by lions, the 
middle by goats, and the bottom by serpents ; animals and reptiles 
which may be considered as peculiarly typical of the gold, silver, 
and copper of our former awkward and cumbrous currency* Mo- 
thing could be imagined more just or noble than this figure* 

Returning from this classical excursion, Sir John proceeds to 
state a fact, or series of facts, which, upon his testimony, we mtm ^ 
presume to be authentic ; which, fix)m his having undertaken to 
annovmce them to the world, we must suppose to be of great im- 
portance ; but, by which, from our ignorance of the proceedings 
of parliamentary committees,^ we confess ourselves to have bm 
at first rather confounded than edified. 

< The Minister, it is affirmed, consented to the appointment of the 
committee, but took hardly any concern in the nommation of its mem- 
bers. He took nofiart in its deliberations until the members of the 
committee bad made up, their ndnda^'^And then be found idmseif in a 
amall minority,* 

- Such is the plain, and as it might at first sight appear, hazardous 
statement of facts, upon which Sir John most unexpectedly performs 
an astonishing evolution of reasoning, to the admiration of all be* 
holders, but to the utter confusion and discomfiture of the Bullioa 
Committee. 

No ordiniary spectator, perhaps, would imagine that. tile com- 
mittee were the party whom Sir John intended to arraign in this 
charge. Nothing, however, is more certain. And the counts of 
the indictment against the Committee are seven* 

1st, That they werp appointed a Committee with the consent 
indeed of the minister ; but without his special nomination^ 

2dly, That, being thus imperfecdy constituted, they nevertheless 
not only met, but proceeded, first to inquire and afterwaitls to de- 
liberate. 

3dly, That, although conscious that the minister took no part in 
their deliberations, they for a lon^ time criminally persisted intbil 
eourse, 
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4thly, That, hardeiie4 ia this persistency by mutual encourage^ 
ment and instigation, they pervei^ely made up their minds upon 
the subject of their inquiries. 

5thly, That the minister did not come among them till their 
minds were so made up. 

6thly, That when he did come among them, it became manifest 
that his mind was made up in a contrary direction. 

And 7thly, that notwithstanding this manifestation, they contuma« 
ciously and maliciously adhered to their own opinions, and voted 
them by a great majority. 

To one who practises dialectics * upon a great scale,^ it would 
be vain to urge, in extenuation of these crimes of the Committee, 
that propensity among men to ^ make up their minds,' which is the 
usual, though, in this instance, the culpable results of a long and 
laborious investigation ; or to plead the equally common, diough 
not more pardonable, mistake, mto which the Committee appear 
to have fallen, in supposing that, having been appointed ^ to inquire,^ 
it was their duty to enter upon inquiry. 

Such extenuations are efiectually barred by Sir John's peculiar 
mode of reasoning. According to Sir John's arguments, it was 
* naturaP for * any government' to suppose, that * any conunittee^ 
would, on so delicate a subject, abstain from all those acts which 
constitute the seven deadly sins of this Bullion Committee. Ac- 
cording to him, therefore, not only the obligations of parliamentary 
duty, but the course of nature itself has been violated by their 
conduct.— This it is to consider matters * on a great scale !' 

Great talents, however, are usually accompanied by a propor- 
tionate candour and liberality. Sir John therefore endeavours to 
heal the wound which he has just given to the Committee, by de*- 
daring it to be his opinion ^ that their Report is drawn up with at 
much ingeninty as the nature of the subject would admit ofJ*--^ 
This declaration, whilst it has all the grace of a concession, is 
moreover highly valuable on account of the latent precept which it 
indirectly inculcates. It is perhaps to that economy of intellect, 
which our Right Honourable author has himself so scrupulously 
practised during his cultivation of science and literature, that he is 
partly indebted for the abundant crops of fame which he has suc« 
cessively reaped. Had he blunted the edge of his natural sagacity 
by ploughing too deeply into a dry and barren subject, or wasted 
on its improvement too large a share of that rich and various com^ 
post with which his imagination has been sedulously stored, th^ 
returns might have been inadequate to the expenditure. To admit 
that the Committee have nicely adapted to the present subject the 
exact portion of ingenuity of which its nature was capable is, there- 
fore, no small praise. But this praise is suddenly corrected and 
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ceed to enumertce. . 

1. * Though authorised merely to report the fe$nlt Of their ing^rit^f 
find Xheit obattvation^ thereupon, the Committer hate etfcceeded the 
bottods of their commission, by stating their ofiimotUy and ttuggcsUug 
remedies; points regarding which the House had not aotboriaed dioa 
to inquire.' 

Here is a very nice and subtle distinction. The objection, how- 
evtVy is not, therefore, the less vaKd. It must be acknowledged 
that to observe and to opine are very different things* It is but fiair 
to adi, that the remark comes widi peculiar propriety from oar 
jiuthor : who, if we are rightly informed, originaHy sent to de 
Committee the substance of the present pamphlet \mder the name 
of * Thoughts on Circulation ; kindly offering, and even recom- 
mending it to them as a proper foundation for their report. But 
upon its being represented to him that this tide was apparendy a 
misnomer, inasmodt ^ the thinking process seemed to hare h«cn 
very sparingly employed, if not inadvertently altogether omitted, he 
instandy admitted the jusdce of the remark and adopted the mc»e 
unpretending^ tide of * Observations.^ 

< Metiri se queihque suo modulo ac pede verum est' 

2. ^ The Committee have reported the evidence of an anonymoas 
witness/ 

Now, for any thing that Sir John has learned to die c«ntrary» 
^ this unknown individual may be a foreigner ;' and yet the Com- 
mittee have not, by printing his evidence either in broken English, 
or in the patois of his country, diought fit to guard their readers 
against the poison of his representaUons* 

3. * In the third place they have reported, as will afterwards be fiilly 
cs^blishedy contrary to the weight and mass of evidence brought befiure 
them/ 

It does appear, by means of some very ponderous and mtt^ve 
extracts from that evidence which are adduced in the subsequent 
pages, that this charge is fully substantiated* The read^ there- 
fore cannot but be prepared for the very moderate inference which 
Sir John (p» 10,) forthwith proceeds to draw from dieae three pce- 
mises, viz. 

< That the suggestions of the Bullion Committee, if ever carried into 
effect, would do more mischief to the British empire, t^Athe fleets 
and armies of Napoleon will ever be able to accom^h.* 

In corroboration of this inference, Sir John produces (pp. l^ 
nnd 13,) a financial document, by which it appears that, between 
the years 1796 and 1809, the amount of taxes imposed on the peo- 
ple of Great Britain has been increased, from less than 20, to more 
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han $9 mlfiiotis ; and after a kvr exprdsdtonfl of honest triiftsph «| 
his symptom of national prosperity, proceeds, from his general sur^ 
ey, to a more minutje examination of the ^ inauspicious report' of 
he Committee* 

In section 1, chap. 1, paragraph 2, we find the following persj^-* 
uous statement relating to the foreign exchangee. 

< The causes of the unfavourable rate of exchange are, in a gremi 
icoMureyfiurdy commercial i though some of them are of a mixedj and 
ome of jiftolitical nature ; and some may be arranged under the general 
cad of miscellaneous,* 

Here we have a most satisfactory proof of the industry and at« 
ention with which Sir John has studied the law proceedings of his 
ountry, and has transferred, into his own style, all that circum* 
tantiality and nicety of discrimination, by which the works of our 
(lost eminent reporters are distinguished. The case which he ap« 
ears more particularlv to have had in view, is that most curious 
nd perplexing one of Stradling versus Stilesi, preserved in the 
leport of Martinus Scriblerus ; in which a devise of * six black 
nd white horses,'— -the testator, (Sir John Swale) dying posses-> 
ed of * sit black, six white, and six pied horses,' gave rise to a 
uestion of the greatest interest and intricacy. No one, who com* 
ares the pleadings in that celebrated case with the h^ppy imita* 
ion of them in the passage before us, can avoid admiring the inge* 
luity with which our author has evaded the difficulty that led, oa 
hat occasion, to an arrest of judgment. For it is evident that whilst 
he * commercial,' the * political,' and * the mixed causes' of Sir 
ohn Sinclair correspond exactly with the * white horses,* the * black 
torses,' and the * pied horses,' of Sir John Swale, the proviso, by 
he present Sir John, in favour of his miscellaneous head, relieves us 
rom any perplexity similar to that which arose in the former case 
rom the untoward discovery that the horses happened to be mares. 

Of the * purely commercial' causes our Right Honourable Author 
as detected eight ; of the * mixt' two ; of the * purley political^ 
bree ; and of the * miscellaneous' four. On most of these he has 
Duched with remarkable brevity ; but we observe with pleasure 
liat he reverts to, and expiates at some length on, that most 
tnportant cause to which we have already solicited the particular 
ttention of ourlreaders. This is (p. 17.) 

* The want of middle meity who formerly were accustomed tp employ 
:reat capitals in exchange operations, but who, from the increased 
ifficulties and dangers to which such operations are now subject, are 
t present rarely to be met with : Such middle men ivere accustomed 
make combined exchange ofierations which tended to antlcifiate firobable 
'Itimate results ; and the rates of exchange w«re thus krjit mgre ^emd^ 
han would have been the case without such aid.* 
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- We f resume there k no reader, however litde aceottoned to tfat 
niceties of logical disquisition, or however insenaUde to the bean- 
ies of a clear style, who, after perusing this full and lunuixHis 
explanation of the mystery of exchange, can continue unmfonned 
or unsatisfied upon the subject. * 

Sir John next proceeds, chap. 2, to examine the gi^iend qiics« 
tion, ' Whether the present state of our currency hot am^ connex- 
ion whatever with the state of the exchange V and he decides this 
question in the negative, 1st. Because, if such a connexion had 
really existed, many respectable witnesses (whom he quotes) most 
have found it out. 2dly* Because one witness, who didsidxnit suck 
a connexion, had the misfortune to die before he could be disabused 
by reading Sir John's pamphlet. 

Hence, (in chap. 3,) he naturally concludes that nothing will be 
necessary for the purpose of restoring the exchange to par^ but to 
increase our exports to France, (an expedient which was suggested . 
by Mr. GreflFulhe, but most provokingly disregarded by the Cora- - 
mittee.) and proportionably to diminish our imports from hostile 
nations. ^ The practicability of a considerable diminution in ths 
respect,' says Sir John, * /pledgee myself^ in the course of the en- 
suing session to prove in Parliament.' 

The second section, which relates to the ^ high price of buUion,' 
is not less important than the preceding investigation of the state c^ 
the foreign exchange ; indeed the whole remainder of the work is 
chiefly composed of corollaries from these two sections. 

< The necessary consequence of an unfavourable rate of exchange,* 
says the Right Honourable Baronet, ^ is an increased demand for coin 
or buUionf as being the readiest remittance, where bills, on moderate 
terms, cannot be procured ; in consequence of that demand the value of 
the precious metals must rise, as was experienced in the reign of King 
William, when guineas were as high as thirty shillings each. Nothing 
however can be more absurd, than to make any rise in the price of 
bullion, the ground of serious alarm, more especially at a period like 
. the present, when the nature and principles of circulation are 90 much 
better understood than was formerly the case. To explain the grounds 
of this assertion, 1 shall submit to the reader's consideration, some/^o/i- 
Ucal AXIOMS concerning coin and bullion,* p. 27, 

These axioms, which have had the good fortune to impress their 
Right Honourable inventor with* a deep conviction of their solidity, 
bear a most gratifying resemblance to those which the very respecta- 
ble witnesses examined before theCommittee were pleased to sanction 
with their authority. Such axioms, to be perused with due atten* 
tion, ought to be perused more than once. Sir John, therefore, has 
printed them more than once : and the reader, who has achieved the 
* Conclusion* at page 52, is not aiitde edified by finding, in the * Ap- 
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>eodix,' not a meagre and concise recapitulation and jtummary, buft 
he complete and solid substance of pages 28, 29, 36, and 3/* 
rhey appear, indeed, in the harmless disguise of a smaller type, and 
ilarm the indolent reader by the threat of renovated labour : but the 
ittentive student cannot but view with complacency the miniatum 
:opy of many beautiful pages yet fresh in his memory. 

Highly, however, as we approve and admire, we must not presume 
o imitate, this ingenuous ahd pleasing contrivance. We think in- 
leed, that having hitherto borrowed so largely from our admirable 
>riginal, we shall best execute what remains of our humble office, 
)y bringing into one view, and stating as concisely as we can« 
jie series of the principal doctrines connected with his 3d and 4th 
sections. We have seen 

1st, That an unfavourable state of exchange arises from seventeen 
causes; of which, one of the most essential is a want of MiDDh% 

UEN. ,' 

2dly, That the state of the currency has no connexion whatever 
with the unfavourable state of the exchange. 

3dly, That the unfavourable state of the exchange has a const' 
derable connexion with the state of the currency ; an increased de- 
mand for, and a rise in, the price of coin^ as well as bullion, being 
its necessary consequence. , 

4thly, That this demand and high price must produce a general 
predilection for coin containing its full weight of bullion, and a con- 
tempt for li^ht coins. Hence, in the reign of King William, an 
undipped guinea often sold for thirty clipped shillings. 

5thly, But that^ as a fall of the exchange cannot raise the price of 
unredeemable paper, such as ours fortunately is at this moment, 
any alarm arising from the present high price of bullion would be 
manifestly absurd. 

The following political axiovs render these matters still 
clearer. - 

l9t. The precious metals, inasmuch as they are produced by hu- 
man labour, may ^ properly be said to. form a part of the wealth of 
a country.* 

2dly, The precious metals ^ may be described as a species of 
merchandise, which, by common consent, answers the purposes' of 

HOKBT. 

3dly, * It is, however, in early ages of society alone, that the pre- 
cious metals exclusively answer these important purposes.' (p. 29.) 

4thly, * In ages of civilization and refinement , a well regulated 
paper currency, with a s?nall proportion of these metals in a state 
of coinage, to which united the general appellation of circulation 
or money may be given, is equally useful.' . (ibid.) 

5tbly, * The precious metals owght, in commercial periods of so- 
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^ofy, fi> be accounted merely as a species of merchatidise, tbe in- 
crease or diminution of which has n^ decisive influence on the 
wealth or prosperity of a country.' (Und*) 

6thly, Hence, as there is evidently no other species of mevdian- 
dise of which the increase or diminution does not affisct the wealth 
and prosperity of a country, it must follow that the ^ precious metak' 
are the least precious things in nature* 

T'thly, Hence also, the proportion of coin to the rest of the cur- 
rency, being chiefly a matter of taste^ may be indefinitely smalL 

Sthly, But, the total quantity of the medium of circohitkA most 
be great and constantly increased as the surest means of increasing 
the wealth of the country. 

9thly, Consequently, as our gold coin, having entirely disappear- 
ed, can in no way be afiected by the unfavourable state of the ex- 
ehange^— as our silver coin, which is neither silver nor co», is freely 
given in exchange forkiotes, which are as freely given in exchangt 
for commodities ;-^nd as those notes are in no degree, y^rcM/mto ^ 
circulation, the public being merely debarred from reauiring any 
other payment ; — it follows that all is exactly as it should h^ and 
diat, considering the formidable power of Buonaparte, 

< Nothing else gives us ability to go on^ but the abundance of oar 
circulating medium, which operates like blood in the human fraau^ 
nourishing every part of the system, and enabling it to perform its 
functions.' (p. S2.) 

It seemed clear to us, after reading this sentence, that Sir Jobi 
Sinclair's whole theory of the ^circulation of a countiy' was sug- 
gested to him by that well-known circulation of ^ the blood ia the 
human frame,' of which his own admirable work in faTour of 
^HEALTH and longevity' is, at once, the most satisfactory 
explanation, and one of the most valuable consequences. And 
having found this clue to his general system, as it is a received 
canon of criticism to expound an author by himself^ w<e were 
Baturally led to refer to that former work, whenever we quesdoned 
our own first conceptions of the meaning and tendency of any 
passage in the work before us. That our diligence has not gone 
tanrewarded, will be apparent from the following selectkm of 
AXIOMS connected with the subject of man's ^ ability to ffo cn^ 
and with the ^ operation^ o(*'$he blood in the human body^ which, 
while they elucidate the metaphoiical language of our author^ tend 
also to familiarize the reader with that didactic or axiomatical 
mode of instruction which Sir John has adopted, as the distinguish* 
hug characteristic of his philosophical portico or academy* 

Axiom 1 — Of Motion in general. 
• Molbn is the tenure of life* Vdl i. p. 680. 
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Axioms — Or WALKiwe.' 

* Wsdking is of ^wo sortsi either on plsdn ground, or where .there are 
ascents.* p. 627. 

Axiom 3^-Oy Balamcbs. 

< Our ownbodjT may be balanced by standing on one leg.^ p. 5^U 

Axiom 4 — Of Eci^uitation. 
' In regard to riding, so many old people have been killed by falls 
irom horses, that it is necessary to pay particular attention to the kind 
of animal they ride : perhaps mule* would be the best' p. 679. 

Axiom 5.— Of Death, High Beds, and Tumbling. 

* Many accidents have happened, of persons tumbling out of bed> and 
dying in consequence of the fall ; which ought to hare put an end to sis 
preposterous a custom.* p. 74S. 

Axiom 6.— Of Circular or Botatort Beds. 

< It would not be difficult to contrive circular beds which might be 
kept in mon'on.' p. 759. 

Axiom 7.^0f Nioht-Cafs. 

* Some cover to the head is necessary during rest, to prevent the 
hair from being tumbled about/ p 746. 

Axiom 8. — Op Sleeping upright. 

* Sleeping in a sitting posture should never be thought qf but for a 
Qihort nap after a meal/ p. 749. 

Axiom 9.— Of Tall People. 

< I have often thought it would, in aome casesy be advisable for them 
(tall people) to wear stays.' p. 681. 

Axiom 10. — Oj Bells, dumb and vocal. 

< It is not uncommon for young people, more esfiedally In those 

towns where bells abound, to amuse and exercise themselves by hiring 

the liberty of ringing them. Sometimes bells are rendered dumb^ and 

rung for the sake of exercise merely, vnthout any noise resnidng there*- 

from* p. 595. 

Axiom 11. ^Of Gum Brushing. 
« The proper application of friction to the gums by brushes (which 
should be called gum and not tooth brushes) would preserve the teetht 
and prevent the topth ache.' p. 651. 

Axiom 13.— Of Friction in general. 

< It is considered by them (the Chinese) as a healthy custom, when % 
person is undressed, to rub smartly the soles oif the feet |— and tbon— to 
T]»b each toe separately.* p. 7^9. 

Axiom 13.«>Of Sleeping at Night. 

< The night is evidently the proper time for sleep 

The advantage of sleeping in the night, instead of the day, is 

strongly proved by an experiment made by two colonels of horse in the 
French army.' pp. 730, 731. 

Axiom 14-— Of Idiotism. 
< The celebrated Hoffman cured idiotiam by exercise.' p. 667. 

TOt« iv» HCU vzil* 6$ 
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< A mkh fiwf etiet for too Ibng^ as well as for loo sbott afcriod.' 
Adycrtisement to the work in general, page 2. 

These are but a few specimens ^6m among an infinite nomber 
of AXIOMS equally instructive, and equally applicable to our wtr- 
pose. But wje feel that we hare ho right to avail ourselves of the 
rich stores of a wot k not immediately oefore us* Encu^ is hot 
exhibited to satisfy the most fastidious of our readers, fiiat to n 
author who displays such safipicity and erudition upon subjects of 
ordinary life, which * come home,* as it were, * to every man's 
bosom and business,' they may safely pve Aeir unlimited confi- 
dence upon those more abstruse and dit&cult doctrines and opi- 
nions of which he has, with so happy a choice, been licensed as 
the teacher, and dubbed as the champion. 

It now only remains for us to attend Sit Jtohn tm idie triumpbaot 
march during which he drives his plough-share over the very foun- 
dations of aU the measures recommended by the Committee. 

The Committee contend that, by an excessive issue of Bank 
paper, the whole currency is depreciated, and that this is attended 
with great disadvantages to the country. 

*But,* says Sir John, < if it were granted that, ro a irfrAotne^r^^ft/ityB 
U the case, the question is, whether the advantage* do not prefionder- 
ate f If the new system we have adopted, contributes to the pabjic 
safety ; enables us to carry on the most momentous war in which we 
were ever engaged ; increases our agriculture, our commerce, and re<* 
venue ; places us, as admitted by the Committee, iii a high state of mer- 
cantile and public credit ; and makes t^, ak I trtut wilt eantinue /o bt 
tAe came J the admiration of the univerMC^ what matters it then whether 
the circulation of gold or of paper is the instrument of our prosperity ^ 
(p. 39.) 

Had the Committee been awai-e that such prodigious advantages 
irere the necessary consequences of a depreciated currency, and es* 
pecidly that it contributed to make * w»' (ihdndmg Sir John) *d>c 
admiration of the universe,' they would certainly have paused before 
they ventured to recommend any innovation upon a system so sin- 
^larly beneficial. 

But this is not all. The blessing of redundant opulence to the 
issuers of paper, is not counterbalanced by any disadvantage to tht 
lower classes. 

< For,' observes Mr John, < m England, the ewntry labenrtr ifndMi 
j^mily are secured Ay law in their tubMtenees and in Scotland, sematt 
in husbandry are chiejhf fudd in kind^ and consequently thtpr income w* 
^eaaea with the price of those eommoditiea in which the greater part 
of their wages is advanced.* (p. 40 ) 

Thus we find that, if the aHegcd depreciation had been prwfd, 
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yf^iiMnXA BliS have little cause to complaiiu Nobodj^ would be paid 
at a discount, but those who could very well afford it : and the poor 
law^^ in addition to their many other admirable qualities^ would 
operate as a sort of an^ke-weight in the scale of a depreciated cur* 
r^ncy. 

But it is not to be forgotten all this while, thait the dejn'ectslttoa 
gf our currency is not ^ proved.' It is established, to be sure, in ^he 
opinion of the Committee, but that opinion they were never autho- 
rised to give ; and no man, therefore, who respects authority, will 
listen to it when given. Whereas the witnesses, on the other hand^ 
were distinctly required to give their opinions* Now the opinion of 
a witness is evidence; and evidence is proof: wherefore, as Sir John 
very sagaciously observes, * as to the idea entertained by the Com- 
mittee, that our paper currencv is depreciated^ a number of the 
most intelligent witnesses brought betore ft, have proved the re* 
verse /—that is, (we suppose) that paper is at a premium. 

But if any doubt should still remain in the mind of the reader^ 
it cannot fail to be removed by the following most curious and well 
authenticated fact. 

< I,* (says the Right Honourable writer,) * bad provided myself 
i^hen lately coming from Edinburgh to Londony with some gold) in ad- 
dition to the notes of the Bank of England. I Jhundy however y the coin 
guite useless f and in a journey of about fotir hundred miles, not the least 
hesitation was expressed to receive, and, when netessary, to change into 
silver, the depreciated currency qf the country* 

Taking it for gpranted that our readers are now perfectly satisfied, 
we shall content ourselves with simply stating Sir John's three vale* 
dictory questions, together with his short answer to each. 

Quesdon I. (p. 42.) * Is it practicable to open the Bank b two years ?* 
Answer. * No, first, because' (p. 43.) * the impracticability of acqui- 
ring, and still more of the retaining the gold and silver we could obtain, 
after it came, is self-evident^ Wc, and, secondly, becanse the ex* 
pense of making the experiment would be so great as to render it 
♦ absurd* 

Question 3. < Would it be of any use to open the Bank for piqrment 
in cash V Answer. < No.' < Indeed, compelUng the Bank to give gold 
and silver in exchange for notes, would induce the nation to believe^ thai 
there must be some considerable advantage in possessing coin instead 
of paper.* (p. 46 ) 

Question 3. ^ Would it not be, instead of an advantage, a saaterial 
detriment to the publict to open the Bank?' Answer. ^Yes; fbr 
Mr. Whitmore, Governor of the Bank of England, beingasked whether 
a removal of the Restriction Bill would not necessiute a reduction in 
the issue of Banknotes, replied, <« Provided it was imperative on the 
Bank to open^ I should think a restriction of the Bank issues would b^ 
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iHKesaarf, nofvdih^tanding the fatal eotuegucncea thai might mrUe/rom 

U to the commerce and revenue of the country.*' * (p. 47.) 

From these three questions and answers. Sir John agun dedncey^ 
hi die same words^ but wkh increased confidence, the inferenoe 
which he had already deduced from three former statements at die 
beginning of his pamphlet, viz. 

< That the suggestions of the Bullion Committee, if carried into ef- 
fect, would do more mischief to the British Eminre, than the ffeeu and 
armies of Napoleon will ey^r be able to accomplish.' 

This is probably the happiest and most complete prebo oGier^ of 
which an example can be found. The unexpected arrival at pre- 
cisely the same conclusion as before by a route so difEerent, 
strikes an instantaneous conviction ; and leaves nothing to be wished 
for in the way of induction or demonstration. 

We are thus happily brought to what is called the ^ Condusioa^^ 
This part derives its principal value from Sir John's signature, 
which is annexed to it for the laudable purpose of certifying, that 
the contents of this useful family pamphlet have been duly com- 
pounded by himself, and, having proved very refreshing to his own 
mind^ may be imbibed by others without hazard. The * Appendix' 
follows : but as it has ako gone before in another shape, in pp. 29, 
29, &c. we have already disposed of it, and our task is done* 

We have now laid before our readers a slight, but, as we trust, m 
faithful sketch of this very able pamphlet; and, we think, that 
of the numerous extracts which it has furnished, some are in Sir 
John's very best manner. It is true, that, as he has himself told 
us, the ^ nature of the subject' would only ^ admit' a ^ limited' d^;ree 
of ^ ingenuity.' It afforded him no means of showing his acquire- 
ments in pharmacy, in the mysteries of culinary condiments, in up- 
hohtery, and other fine arts. Still less did it permit him to display 
those recent discoveries in natural history which are so conspicuous 
in his before mentioned ^ Essay on Mermaids ;' — a race of acquatic 
females, perfectly distinct from seals and porpoises, whom he has 
lately allured to the coasts of this island ; and on one of whom he 
is said to hsve composed^ in his sportive moments, a lively, yet 
chaste and cUscreety piscatory eclogue. It is also true, that, with 
the exception of two sarcastic remarks upon ^ shillings' and ^ bulfion 
committees' in general, and one humorous mistranslation of an Ita- 
lian epitaph, (p. 11.) this pamphlet exhibits few traces of that pfaiyfufr- 
ness and jocularity by which Sir John is usuaUy distinguished. But 
it possesses merits pf a far superior ordTer ; it furnishes, not only 
specimens, but even much of the theory of that system of ratioci- 
nation invented by Sir John, which has been hitherto unintelligible 
ft) all mankind : a novum organum^ perfectly his own, perfectly 
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independent <^ all common ndes, and equally dissimilar to tbe 
method of Lord Bacon and to that of Aristode. 

With respect to the question which has excited so much curt* 
osity, namely, whether a seat in the privy council was required by 
Sir John^ as a preliminary to the undertaking, or whether it was 
bestowed as a just reward after the completion of this pamphlet, wr 
are unable to communicate to our readers any satisfactory informa- 
tion* Neither do we think the question at all important. But 
we rejoice that the dignity was so well bestowed ; and the more^ 
so because it has relieved us from a perplexity, into which, we 
have no doubt, many df our readers, as well as ourselves, have 
fallen. Although Sir John is now for changing all our gold into 
paper, it seems there was a period when his propensity was rather 
lilDe that of Midas of old, to turn every thing into gold. The secret 
of this pristine resemblance, had Sir John confided it to us, we 
should have guarded with the most scrupulous fidelity. We should 
not, like the unretentive barber of that Phrygian monarch, have 
whispered it even to the earth, over the cultwe of which Sir 
John presides. Sir John, however, has disdained to confine his 
confidence within such narrow bounds. The motives which in« 
duced this egregious writer to publbh,. under the tide of ^ The CoU'* 
trast,' in all the most popular newspapers, a comparison between 
the opinions which he now professes and those for which he con* 
tended in 1797, did appear to us whoUy inexplicable. We vainly 
asked ourselves, what possible inducement he could have for re- 
minding the world, that, in the year 1707, he had proclaimed the 
following sentiments so different from those which he has laboured 
to inculcate in the present publication ? 

* The GREAT OBJECT, bowcvcr, is to often the Bank of England, ani 
to confine its pecuniary transactions to the extent which its resoui*ces 
"fvill admit, on the Molid firinciftle of giving coin or paper at the orrioK 
qf the afifiUcant, 

* Until that is done, neither public nor private credit, nor agricul- 
ture, nor commerce, nor manufactures, nor the income of the nation^ 
oan go on prosperously. 

* Whilst a JATAL SUSPENSION HANGS OVER THE BanK, it wUl nOt 

fee in our power to carry on the war with that vigour and energy which 
becomes SO powerful a country ; whereas, the re-opening the Bank 
of England, from the effiect it must have on the councils of the enemy, 
-would be the harbinger of peace/ Observations on Bank Restrictions 
by Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Cadell and Davies. 1 797. 

It has been suggested to us that Sir John's accession to the 
Privy Council explains this phenomenon* The oath which, (as 
^ive are informed) is taken on that occasion, bmds the new counsellor 
€o reveal all matters of importance to the state, to which he had at 
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WBty time fceen privy. It is plain that this oUigatioa would ope« 
rate with tenfold force in a case in which the newly inftlaBrd mcm- 
hcr of the Privy Council was the sc^ depository of such a secret 
Sir John's well known modesty would naturally lead him to doubci 
whether his former pamphlet survived in any memory but his own. 
He must have recollected, at the same time, that it coiMaiiied whai 
even modesty itself could not prevent him from considering as the 
most powerAil antidote to his own present opinions. He, there* . 
fore, felt it to be his duty to bring back to light diis forgoctcn doc&j 
ment* The sensibility of his conscience on this subject, coofen^, 
on him, we think, a new claim to the admiration of his com Hiymoi . 
And aldiough those who do not feel the respect which we <k 
for his literary character, may indulge an idle exultatkm at seeisf 
a great man exhibited, by himself, in conflict with himself^ he maj 
rest assured that, in our estimation at least, he derives more cre(& 
from diis honest display of apparent, and, indeed, undeniid>le iscoih i 
sistency of opinion, than he could have done from die awkwan: | 
afTectation of a stiff and monotonous uniformity. , 

While we say this, however, we are aware diat, in the ordinarr 
prejudices of mankbd, infidelity to first sentiments, whether m poli- 
tics or in love, is condemned as a very heinous crime. Btit luis h 
ever been considered as inexpiable ? If Jove is said to laugh at tlx 
perjuries of lovers, can we suppose him to be inexorable wkh re- 
spect to the tergiversations of financiers ? We must acknowledge 
farther, that sevtim sevsrer moralists have desired us to reflect 
whether some public expiatioti may not be necessary before either 
of Sir John's ^alternating opinions can be finally adjudged tc 
him as his own. The atonement, however, which even such 
persons, in the rigoui^ of their prudery, would impose, we are \ 
pleased to think, is not of an onerous, nor by any means, of as 
unprecedented nature. They refer us to the history of a penanct 
inflicted for fickleness in amatory attachments, whidi is preserved 
in the records of one of our most ancient provbicial courts ; and 
which seems to adapt itself, with peculiar felicity, to this parti- 
cular instance of political backsliding^ We transcribe the accouBt 
of the ceremonial from a popular work, in a language vrith which 
most of our readers are more conversant that widi the original 
law Latin.* 

< At East and West EnbomC) in the county of Berks, if a customary 
tenant dies, the \vidow shall have what the law. calls herj^ee bewM:h ia'ali 
his copyhold land, dum 9ola et casta fuerit ; that is, while she lives single 
and chaste ; but if she commits incontinency, she forfeits her estate : 
yet if she will come into the court liding backward upon a black ram, 

* ${»ect«t«r| Ng. XLVL 
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with his tail mher hsiid, and says the words fellowing, tlie steward 
is bound, by die custom^ to re-admit her to her free*bench :«^ 

Here I am 

Riding on a black ram. 

Like a ••••• as I am ; 

Who, for my Crinkum Crankuntj 

Have lost my Binkum fankum ; 

^» • ' • ft • • 
Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, let me have my land again/ 

The censors, to whom we are indebted for the recovery of this 
uitiquated but ve&erable rite, remark that the expurgatory incanta- 
tion, and the whole ap p aratus of ifie sulcmuity , seem to be even 
more correcdy suited to the present occasion, than to that for which, 
t>y the wisdom of our ancestors, they were originally devised : — 

That the black ranij as emblematical, of the great staple of the 
[country, is, as it were,a known familiar of the President of the Board 
:)f Agriculture ; — ^That Crinkum Cranium is not less descriptive 
jf tortuosity of opinion than it is of irregularity of conduct ;*— That 
Binkum Bankum is nothing more than a fondling diminutive for. 
the great corporation, whose interests Sir John had assailed ia 
1797, and has espoused in 1810 ;^— And, finally, thzt^ree bench }s 
Dbviously a type of Sir John's admission to a seat m the Privy 
Council. 

The formula which tfaey proceed to. roc^onnend is simply as fol- 
lows : — That Sir John^ mounted, like the widow, and holding * The 
Contraftf in his other hand, should appear in the lobby at White- 
[lally and repeat, in an audible voice. 

Here I am 

Riding on a black ram, 

Sec. Sec. Sec. Sec. Sec. 

Who, by my Crinkum Crankum^ 

Have hurt the Binkum Bankum^ Sec. Sec. 

The Lord President would then administer the oath by which 
Sir John would be sworn to that one of his opinions to which he 
should ultimately determine to adhere ; and he would thereupon 
lismount and be admitted to his yr^e bench j or seat at the Council 
Board, amidst the acclamations of the populace. 

That this atonement would be ample nobody can deny : whether 
t can be rendered palatable to the Right Honourable Baronet ; or 
vhether any stich ceremony be indeed necessary on this occasion ;— 
vhether, as is pretended by those who urge its necessity, the cause, 
o which Sir John is now wedded, has really been injured, either by 
lis attack or by his defence of it, are points upon which ^e bejf 
eave not t9 be considered as pronounciDf; any opinion. 
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We have discharged our dutjr by an impartial anatysis of die two 
most important pamphlets which have been published on the ques- 
tion respecting the state of our currency. We have already declared 
our unwillingness to take either side in the dispute : but, witboitt de- 
rogaUng from our professions of impartially, we may venture toi 
promise to Sir John Sinclair one advantage in the argument ; - an 
advantage which, in monarchical France, would have been quite ' 
decisive,— and which, considering the austerity and dryness of the 
subject, can in no country be u&important|— -that of havin^^ *fa 
rieurs de son coiSJ J 



POSTSCaiPT* 



Whilst our attention has been absorbed by the foregoing^ artide, 
we learn that Sir John Sinclair has again buckled on his armour, 
and is actually scouring the country, with a pamphlet much larger 
than the former, determined to clear away any scattered remains of 
coin, which prejudice and obstinacy may stUl be endeaToming^ to 
obtrude into circulation. 

We could not now attend Sir John on this second sally, withour 
ddaying the publication of our present number : and must dierc- 
fore deter, till our next, the faidiful record of his farther achieve- 
ments against the unbelievers in papen 



ERRATUM. 

la our last, page 42^ for ^^ a few months after the retirement ot Ml 
Pitt," read ** a few months before^^ &c. 
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Cumberland, D'lsraeU, Cavallo, Thomas Hope, Esq. Flazman, Mrs. Inch- 
bald, Carlisle, Pyc, Holcroft, Dr. Jenner, Oiho^ aad B. West, Esq. President, 
R. A. The whole edited by Prince Qoare, Esq. Secretary to the Royal Aca*^ 
demy. 8 vols . 4to» SI. 2s. 

A Print of his Majesty, in the fiftieth year of his Reign. By Mr. Rosen'- 
berg. Plain, 10s. 6d. Coloured, 14s. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Wales. By Charles Norris, Esq. Xo. Hi 
11. Is. Proofs, ll.lU.6d. 

A Portrait of her Royal Highness the late Princess Amelia, engfraved by 
Agar, from a Painting by Mrs. Mee. 5s. Proofs, 10s. 6d. • 

AKTS AND SCIENCBS. 

Letters on Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Chemistry, Anatomyi 
Physiology, and other Branches of Science, pertaining to the Material Worlds 
By the Rev. J. Joyce. 12mo. 40s. 6d. 

BIOGXAPHY* 

A New Biographical Dictionary, corrected to July 1810* By JaMiea FerJ 
guson, Esq. 5s. 6d« 

The Life of Beilby Porteus, Lord Bishop of London. By a Layman of Mer'' 
ton College, Oxford. 8vo. 9s. 

A Sketch of the Life and Character of her Royal Highness the Prince^. 
Amelia. By Honoria Scott 2s. 6d. 

BOTAKT. 

A Botanical Calendar ; exhibiting at one view the generic and specific nam^ 
the class, order, and habiut, of all the British Plants. jBythe^v. W. Pl^*-^ 
10s. 6(1. Large paper, 11 Ss-. 

v^o^ IT. BO. Ttin s49 
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Hortis KewinsM ; or a Catalogue of the Planti cultirated in the Ro3ral Qar- 
den atKew. By the late Wm. Ahon. Enlarged by William Townaend AJton. 
Gardener to his Majesty. Vol. I. Sto. 13s. 

CLASSICAL LITERATtTRS. 

£schyU Prometheus Vinctus ad Fidem Manuscriptorum emendarit ; Nots% 
et Glossari\^m adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, A. B. CoUegii SS. Trinila- 
tis apud Cantibrigienses Socius. 6s. 

SRAica. . 

The Fsmily Legend ; a Tragedy. By Joanna BaiBie. 3s. 6d. 

Twenty Years Ago. By James Pocock, Esq. 2s. 

BDUCATIOV. 

Lectures on Picturesque and Moral Geography, illustrative^ of Landscape 
«nd Manners, in the rarioas Cosntries of Europe. By Francis L. Clarice^ 
Esq. 5s. 

Lindley Murray Examined ; or, an Address to Classical, French, and Eng- 
lish Teachers, in which several absurdities, contradictions and grammatical 
EiTors, in Mr. Murray's Grammar, are pointed out ; and in which is likewiae 
•hewn the necessity of <* The Essentials ot English Grammar." 28. 

The History of little Fanny, exemplified in a series of figures. , 

An Introduction to Algebra, designed lor the Use of Students at the 'RoftH 
Kaval College, Portsmouth. By James Inman, A. M. Professor at the Mojd 
Karal College. 8vo. 48. 

A Key to the Eleventh Edition of Dr. Wanostrocht's French Grammar. By 
S. Cewellier, French Teacher at Alfred House Academy. 38. 6d. 

Moral Truths and Studies in Nattiral History. By Mr. Cockle. 7s, 

The History and Adventures of Little Henry, exemplified in a series of 
figures. 0s. 

MISTORT. 

The Chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrelet TrsmAated by TluxBas 
Johnes, Esq. 12 vols 8vo, with a 4to. vol of Plates. M. 46. boards. 

The Annual Register ; or, a Vie«r of Htstpry, Politics and literature, lor 
1795. 8vo. 18s. 

law. 

A Treatise on Family Settlements and Devises. By Thomas Keatnige, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 8vo Ss. 

Advice on the Study of Law, with directions fi»r the Choice of Books. 
tvo. 58. 

A Rep<Ml of the Trial of an tndiotment, the King against Benjainiii Tanner, 
and Captain Nicholas Tomlinson, R. N. for Forgery, by which the Navy Of- 
fice Was defrauded. By T. Jenkins, of Gray's Inn. 9s. 

A Practical Treatise of Pleading. By Joseph Chitty, Esq. cf tlie Middle 
Temple 2 vols. Royal 8vo. . 21- 2s. 

Bibliotheca Legum ; or Conmlete Catalogue of the Common and Statute 
Law Books of the United KinsMom, with their Datea and Prices Br John 
CUrke 9s. 

The Trisl of Abraham Lemon, Thomas Turner, Barton Wilson, John Weh- 
ster, John Robinson Mullineux, and Charles Rowlinson, for a Conspira^ aftd 
ftiot at the Theatre Royal Liverpool, in May last. 5s. 6d. 

Ma.TH^Ma.TSCS. 

The First Principles of Geometry and Trigonometry, treated in a plain an^ 
fiimiliar manner, and iOustrated with Figures, Diagrams and References to 
Wdl known objects^ fat the «se of yoong persons. By I. Marshi Esq. 5s. 
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The Principles of Fluxions, deugned for the Use of Students in the tJhher- 
ftity. By Wifliam Dealtry, M. A. Professor of Mathematics in the East Indift 
Colleeey and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Itoyal 8vo. 14t. 
boards. 

Evening Amusements for the Tear 1811. By William Frtnd» Esq. I3a». 
39. boards. 

MEDICIVB, SUmOBRT, &C. 

Dr. Harrison's Address ; containing an Exposition of the intended Act fbf 
Tegrulating Medical Education and Pnctice. To which are added, the Acts of 
Henry VIU the Correspondence with the Public Bodies, and the Legal OpiftioA 
of an eminent Counsel, &c. Svo 5s 

Some Observations upon Diseases, chiefly as they occur in Sicily. By William 
Irvine, M. O. F. R. 8. Ed. of the Royal College of Physicians* London, &c. Phy- 
sician to his Majesty's Forces. 8vo. Se. 

Appendix to a Proposal for a new Method of Cutting for the Stone By 
John Thompson, M. D. Professor of Surgery to the Royal College of Sui«- 
fl^ons, and Regius Professor of Military Surgery in the University of Edin- 
Eurgh. 2s. 

An Account of Spina Bifida, with Remarks on a Method of Treatment* 
proposed by Mr. Abemethy. By Thomas* Vemey Oakes, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and one of the Surgeons of Addenbrooke's Hospital* 
Cambridge. 8s. 

Advice to such Military Officers, and others, as may he suffering from what 
lias been called the Walcheren Fever. By Charles Griffith, M. D. Is. 

A Dissertation on the Retroversion of the Womb, including some Observation* 
on Extra-uterine Gestation. By Samuel Merriman, M D. & 

A Popular Essay on the Structure, Formation and Management of the Teeth* 
By J. Fuller, Surgeon Dentist. Royal 12ma 6s. 

Description of the Treatment of an Affisction of the Tibia, induced by Pe^ 
wer. By Thomas Whatley* Member of the Rc^al College of Surgeons, London. 
2s. 6d. 

Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, Practiee of Phvsic, Surgery, Materia 
Medica, Chemistry, and Pharmaey, for the use of Snidents who are about to 
pass the College of Surgeons, Medical or Transport Boards. By Robert Hooper^ 
3M.D. SmaUlvo. 3s. 6d. 

An Encyclopedia of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Physioloey* Fathttlogy^ 
Anatomy, Chemistry, kc. By John ^ames Watt, Surgeon. Small 8vo 8s. 

Letters concerning the Diseases of the Urethra. By Charies BeU. 8vo» 
7s.6d. . ' ^ 

IKscourses on the Management of Infahts, and the Treatment of their IKs* 
•ases, written in a plain and familiar style, to render them intelligihle and useftil 
to all mothers. By John Herdman, M. D. 8vo. 6s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Morbid Sensibility of the Eve* commonly called 
Weakness of Sight. By John Stevenson* Member of the Royal Ceilegtt of 
Burgeons. London. 8vo. Sb* 

The Annual Medical Review and Register for 1809* Tol IL 8v*. 13S. 
Observations on the Cure of Cancer. By Thomas Denman, M. IX ftv» 
3s. 

Pharmacopoeia Officinalis Britannic** By Richard Stocker* Apothecary t4 
Qu/s Hospital. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Causes producing the extraordiBary addition ta the ttum^ 
her of Insane. By William Saunders Haslam* M. D. 5s. 
" icxtxTa.mT 

A Milhary Survey and FUn of Oie Operations of Lord WeQingtAiitm Foitogal 
Sl.6d. 
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A delation of the Operation and Battles of tbe Austrian and Vtench Anmes 
during the Campaign of 1809, with three plans of the Danube Birer. Bf 
Lieutenant Muller, of the King's German Engineers 6s. 

Manual, Platoon, and light Infantry Exercise, with Instructions for Deleso^ 
^. according to his Majesty's Regulations. Is. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of a General Court Martial held at Bangalore^ 
J[an. 10, 1810, on Major Joseph Storey, of the First Battalion of the 19th R^- 
meat Native Infantry. 4s. 

MI8CXI.LANEOV8. 

A Letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, in Reply to his Reasons for 
declining to become a Subscriber to the British and Foreign Bible Society. By: 
WiUiam Dealtry, M. A. Is. 6d. 

Remarks upon Article VII in no. 31. of the Edinburgh Review. By tbe Au- 
thor of a •« Reply to the Calumnies of that Review against Oxford." avo. 2s. 6d. 

The Report or the Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwall to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, concerning the Obstacles. Facilities, and Ex- 
pence, attending the Formation of a safb and capacious Roadstead within the 
Islands of SciUy. 3s. 6d. 

A Sutement delivered bv Lord Cochrane, m the House of Commons, on 
the 13th of June, 1810, in the Defence and Rights of the Navy in matters of 
Prile. 8S. 

A Letter addressed by Colonel John Gray to a Member of the House of 
C(»nmons,on the liability of the Pay of the Officers of the Army and Navy to 
the Tax on Property. Is. 6d. 

A Familiar Analysis of the Fluid capable of producing the Phenomena of 
Electricity and Galvanism, or Combustion. By MaUhew Yatman, Esq. 
2s. 6d. 

Observations in Blustration of Virgil's celebrated Fourth Eclogue. 8vo. 15s. 

Investigation on Investigation, or the Minister of Christ Church, Macciea^ 
fields inconsistent with himself Is. 6d. 

A Second LeUcrto Lord Teignmouth, occasioned by his Lordship's Letter !• 
the Rev. C. Wordsworth^ B. D. Is. 6d. 

Reflections on the Character of the Hindoos, and the importance of Convert* 
ing them to Christianity. By James Forbes, Esq F. R S. 2s. 

A Letter from a Gentleman high in Office at Madras, on the late Discontents in 
that Presidency. ^8« 

Observations on the Report of the Bullion Committee. By the Right Honour, 
able Sir John Sinclair, Bart. M. P. fis. 6d. 

A Discourse on the Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals. By the Rev. J. Whiter- 
house. Is. 

Detached Philosophical Thoughts of more than 280 Authors, on Man, his 
Faculties, Life, Death, and Immortality ; arranged by Dr. Trusler. 2 vols.. 
Us. ^ 

Useful and legal Information to Purchasers and Possessors of Estates^ 
Houses, Annuities, Mort|[ages, and every species of real Property. 5s. 

The Report, together with Minutes of Evidence and Accounts froxsL tha Select 
Committee, on the high price of Gold Bullion. 8vo. 14s. 

The Amateur of Fencing ; or, a Treatise on the Art of ^word Defonoe^ 
theoretically and experimentally explained upon new principles. By Joa^i 
BoUnd. 10s. 6d. 

The Philanthropist, No. I. fto be continued Quarterly), Ss. 6d. 

The Nefarious Practice of Stock-jobbing unveiled. By Thomas Mortimer^ 
fisq 5s. 

An Engraved Plan of the two iateodedBirminghMnWater^works., Is. 
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Hintt to the Public and the Legislature on the Nature and Bfiects of Eranr 
^Kcal Preaching. Part. IV 4fl. 6d. 

Ingrain's Ready Reckoner. 11. Is. 

Davis's Key to Bonnycastle's Algebra, adapted to the Eighth and last Edition 
of that Work. Second Edition- 12 mo. 5s. bound. 

The Reformer; comprising twentv-two Essays on Religion and Morality^ 
with an Appendix. Ifimo. 6s. boards. 

The Two Pictures ; or, a View of the Miseries of France, contrasted witli the 
Blessings of England ; earnestly recommended to the notice of every true Briton, 
^a. per /dozen. 

A Warning to the Frequenters of Debating Chibs ; being a History of the 
Rise and Progress of those Societies ; with a Report of the Trial and Convic* 
tion of John Gale Jones, the Manager of the British Forum. 3s. 6d. per 
doxen 

Princjr's Tales on Youth; being a series of original poetical and prose PiecesL 
Is. 6d. extra boards. 

A Parliament Prayer ; composed during the scarcity of Bread in the yeav- 
1800, and most humbly recommended to the notice of Legislators. Is. 

The Printer's Assistant, including the new Scale of Prices, and other Tables 
&c. By M. Mason. Is. 

The true Sense and Meaning of the System of Nature, a posthumous Work 
of M. Helvetius. Translated by Daniel Isaac Eaton. Ss. 

Tythes no Oppression ; tfhewn in a Letter to the Lord of Abbots-glebe Manor. 
By Paul Oldrii^t Is. 6d. 

The Cambridge Problems, being a Collection of the printed Questions, {>ro- 
posed to the Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, at the General Ex- 
aminations, from the year 1801, to the year 1810 inclusive. With a Preface. 
JBy a Graduate of the University. 6s. 

Letters of Madame la Marquis du Deffand, to the Hon Horace Walpole, af- 
terwards Earl of Orford^ from the year 1766, to the year 1780. To which are 
added. Letters of Madame du Deffand to Voltaire. Published from the Origi- 
nals at Strawberry Hill. 4 vols. l^mo. 31. 3s. 

Hamlet Travestie. In Three Acts. With Annotations, by Dr. Johnson and 
George Stevens, Esq. and other Conraientators. 5s. 

A Minute Detail of the Attempt to assassinate the Duke of Cumberland, an4 
of the facta relating to that event 8vo. 4e. 6d. 

The Prebendary and the Curate ; comprehending an Impartial Exposition ott 
the State of parochial Affairs in Sawley Wibie and Long Eaton, Derbyshire. B/ 
the Rev. Thomas Humphries, A. M. 3s. 

A Concise History of the Origin, ingress, and Effects of the Papal Suprema- 
cy; with Observatmns on the Alterations made in it by Bonaparte. 8vo. 
38. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Questions on History and Chronology, with an Explanation of 
«ome of the Common Terms used in both ; with a Sketch of the State of the 
World before the coming of Jesus Christ : tha Preservation of the Scriptures, 
and a Sketch of the Evidence <^ the Truth of Revdation. To which is added, 
the History of the False Prophet Mahomet» &e. - 

Na.vioaTzov« 

An Essay demohstrating the Practicabilitjr and Advantage of the Discovery 
of the Longitude at Sea, by solar Observation of the first Meridian. By Q.- 
Adams. 5s. 

The Youn^ Sea4>fficer'a Sheet Anchor ; or, a Key to the Leading of Rigging 
and to Practical Seamanship. By Darey Lever. 4to. 31. 3s. 

A -Supplement to the Practical Seamanship. By Richard Hall Gower. 6s. 
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VOVXLI, TALKS, tiOMAVtE.%, 

Aliols and Cloridtn, or the Offspring of Bertha. S voli. 9^o. lit. 

The Royal Exile, or Victims of Human Passiena. By Mrs. 
tola. 11. 

The Daughters of Isenberg, a Bavarian Romance. By Alicia Tjrndal 
11 4s. 

The Mountain Chief, or the Descendant of William Tell. 4 vokm. XL 

The Spectre of the Mountains of Grenada. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Royal Sufferer, or Intrigues of the Eighteenth Centwy. 3 «eb 
15s. 6d. 

The Novels of Daniel de F6e.^ 12 toIs. foolscap 8ro 31. 128. 

The British Novelist ; with an Essay, and Biographical and Oitical Vrthcm 
By Mrs. Barbauld. 50 vols, royal ISino. 121. 12s. 

The Forest of Montalbano, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. St. 

Ctuu^acteristic Incidents drawn from real Life \ or the Efistory of tlie Bock- 
inghams. By Mrs. FilkingtOn. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Miseries of an Heiress. By Mr. Holstein. 

The Mirror of Seduction* Ifimo. 2s. ^. 

Contes i ma FiUes, par Bouilly. 3 vols. ISrao . 2s. 6d. 

Wicland, or the Transformation. By C. Brown. 3 vols. 15». 

Ortnond, or the Secret Witness. By C. Brown. 3 voU. 15s» 

PHILOI^OOT. 

A Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and English^ abridged from tlie*4to.e^tioa 
of Kchardson's Dictionary, edited by Chariest Wilkins, Esq. IX. ]>. P R. a 
By David Hopkins, Assistant Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment. Bojal Sva 
IL 16s. 

FOB TRY. 

Poems. By Andrew M'Intosh, of Uncoln's Inn. »vo. 

Gleoochel, a Descriptive Poem. By James Kennedy. 2 Tola, foolscap Bra 
€8^6d. 

The Tyrolese Villagers, or a Prospect of War, with other Taka. B^ Mr. 
feobinson. 8vo. 6s. 

Joseph, a Religious Poem In blank verse. By the ler. Charles Lacas> 
Curate of Avebury, WilU. 2 vols. 8vo. IL Is. 

Genevieve, or the Spirit of the Drave, with Odes and other Poema^ dttefly 
Amatory and Descriptive. By John Stewartf Esq. foolscap 8vo. 9s. 

Tales of Romance, with other Poems. By C. A. Elton. Foolscap Svo^ 
r8.6d. 

The Age; or Oonsolations of Philosophy. PartL 

The L^end of Mary Queen of Scots, and othar Poems of tlw 14th 
BOW first published. 4to. 11. Is. 8vo.7s. 

The Bishop and the Parson's Beard ; a Tale. 3^ 6d. 

The Asston Parnassus. By Jeremiah Quia. 3a, 6d. 

The P^tentiary, or the Battles of PienlonviQe. Is. 6d. 

Original Poetry, by Victor and Casire. Bo^ 8vo. 4s. 

POLITICS AHD VOLITIOAL aaOMOlIY. 

A Sketch of the State of British India, with a view of pointing out the best 

means of civilizing its inhabitants, and diffnring the general knowledge of 

Christianity throughout the Christian World ; being the substance of am Saaay 

*to which the University of Aberdeen adjudged Dr. Bvchanan's priae^-*^y tha 

Hev. James Bryce. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Crisis, or Can tbe Country be saved ? briefly eonsidered. Is. 

Present SUte of tha Spanish Cokmies, Includmg a partiMUr Bepoit if 
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lisp&niola, with ag^nentl Survey of the Settlements on the Soath ContiBent 
>f America, and a concise Statement of the Sentiments of the People on their 
'elative Situation to the mother Country. By William Walton, jun. S vols. 8yo^ 
U. 4«. 

The Petition of the English Roman Catholics considered* in a charge deliver* 
^d at the Triennial Visitationy in June, 1810. By George Isaac Huntingford^ 
[>. D. F. R S Bishop of Gloucester. 8vo. 2s. 

Remarks on the present State of Public Credit, and the Consequences likely 
to result from the decease of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid and Sir Francis Baring. la 
a Lietter to William Manning, Esq. M. P. By Erinaceus. 2s. 
* Pfaocion's Opinions on the Public Funds, the Paper Circulatioo, aad the 
critieal State of the United Kingdom. Is. 

Offirandes k Buonaparte, par trois Strangers. Sro. 10s. 6d. 
Brief Observations on the Address to his Majesty, proposed by Ead Grey, ui 
the floase of Lords, June 13, 1810. By William Roscoe, Esq. 2s. 

The Natural Defence of an Insular Empire, earnestly recommended ; with a 
Sketch of a Plan to attach real Seamen to the Naval Service of their Conntiy. 
By Philip Patton, Admiral of the White Squadron of his Majesty's Fleet. 
4to. 108 6d. 

The Principles of Banks and Banking ; of Money, as Coin and Paper ; wkk 
the consequences of any excessive issue on the National Currency, Coarse of 
Exchange, Price of Provisions, Commodities, and fixed Incomes, in fovr Books. 
By Sir tiroes Stuart, Bart 8vo. 9s. 

An Expose of the present ruinous System of Town atid Country Banks, an4 
a Sketch of a Plan for the Establishment of District Banks, to be founded o« 
Principles that must effectually secure them from the Risk of Bankruptcy. By 
a British Merchant. 28. 

The Secret History of tiie Cabinet of Buon^Hurte. By Lewis Goldsnitli. 
two 15s. 

Analysis of the Money Situation of Great Britain, with respect to its Ooaai 
and Bank Notes. Is. 6d. 

The Question concerning the DepreciaUon of our Currency stated and examia» 
ed. By W. Huskisson , Em . M . P. 

A clear, fair, and candid Investigation of the Population, Commerce, nd 
Agriculture of this Kingdom, with a full refutation of all Mr. Malthus's Priiv 
oiples. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Flores Theologici, or Beauties of Pulpit Eloquence, prineipally taken from 
the Sermons of Massillon, Saurin, and Bourdillon. Nos. L II. and HI. St. 
each. 

A Funeral IMscourse, occasioned by the Death of the Bev. Br. Barnes, 
preached at Cross-street Meeting-house, in Manchester, on Sunday, the lilth or 
July, 1810. ByJohnTates. 3s. . 

A Selection of Hymns for Unitarian Worship. By Robert Aapland. 4s. 6d. 

Bigotry and Intolerance defeated, or an Account of the late Prosecutloa of 
Mr. John Gisburne, Unitarian Minister of Soham, in Cambridgeshire ; with a» 
Exposure and Correction of Mr. Andrew Fuller's Narrative of that Affair* m 7 
Letters to John Chrystie, Esq. Treasurer of the Unitarian Fund. 2s. 

Prayers, collected from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of DowA 
and Connor. By the Bev. Samuel Clapham, M. A. Vicar of Chnst Church* 
Hants 8vo. Ss. 

Sermons, by the Rev. R. Pohrhale, Ticar of Mannaecon and of St Anthony^ 
hi Cornwall, and Author of the Histories of Devon and Cornwall* Poems* kc 
^vo.l0s.6d. 
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An Explanation of the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. Joseph Meadhaai, 1L A 
Crown 8vo. $«. 

Talib'sltemarka on David Levi's Dissertations on the Prophecies. 6s. 

Letter to the English Israelite. By Perseverance. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Duty of Christians to attempt the Conversion of Ae 
Jews. By a Presbyter of the Church of England. Is. 

Five Minutes Consideration recommended to Mr. Tobias Goodaisn. Is. 

Jesus the trtie Messiah ; a Sermon delivered in the Jew's Chapel, SprtalfieUi, 
;sn the 19th November, 1809. By the llev. Andrew Fuller, of KeUering-. I*. M 

Proofs from the Ancient Prophecies that the Messiah must hsre comey aad 
that Jtfsus of Nazareth is the Messiah : seriously addressed to the atteotkm of 
the Jewish Nation. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. Is. 

Sermons on Devotional, Evangelical, and Practical SubjectSw By Josbm 
Toulmin, D. D. 98. 

A New Translation of the Forty-Ninth Psalm, in a Sermon prenched bdbre 
the University of Oxford, at St. Mary's, on Sunday, June 3, 1810 ; to wfatct 
are added. Remarks Critical and Philological on Leviathan, described in the 
forty-first chapter of Job. By the Rev William Vansittart, M. A. 3*. 6d. 

The Wisdom of the Calvanistic Methodists displayed ; in a letter to thejer 
Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean and Rector of Booking, and Domestic 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. By Thomas Witherby. a 

The Metaphorical Character of the Apostolical Style, and the pred6minaBi 
Opinion of the Apostolical JEra, as elucidating the doctrine of Atonement, coo- 
Btdered in a Sermon preached at Ashford, June 39, l8l0. By Richard Laurence, 
LD. D. R(^:tor of Mersham, Kent. l8.6d. 

Twenty-four select Discourses from the Works of eminent Divines of the 
Church of England, and of others, never before published. 8\*o. 10s. 

The enlightening and invigorating Influence of shining Examples ; represest- 
ed in a Sermon preached at Carter-lane on the 6th of September, 18 lO, occa- 
lioned by the Death of Joseph Paicc, Esq. By Thomas Taylor, Is. 6d 
• A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of St Andrew by the Wardrobe 
and St. Anne, Blackfriars, on Tuesday, June 12, 1810, before tlie Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East, being their tenth Anniversary By the Rer. 
Claudius Buchanan, D. D. Svo. 

A Funeral Discourse, which was preached on the Death of the Rev. Thomar 
Barnes, D. D. at the Protestant Dissenter's Chapel, at Cockey Moor, on the 22d 
of July, 1810. By the Rev. Joseph Bealey. is. 6d. 

Hints on Toleration, in five Essays, suggested for the consideration of the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sidmouth, and the Dissenters. By Phili^thaiche^ 
Svo. I2s. 

Preparations for Armageddon. In which are included two Letters to a Mas 
called by himself and his associates the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. P. Frey, Minis- 
ter of the Gospel to the Jews ; also Strictures on ** Remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testament." By Granvilk 
Sharpe. 

A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Stoney Stratford, at the Visi' 
tation of the Ar^jideacon, Jivie 28, 1810. By the Rer. Latham Wainwrigfat 
Is. €d. 
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